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PREFACE 


This is the itrst time that a separat r. C^azet i i;er o).- the 
Sangli Distrigt has been compiled. The volume lias been 
prepared by the Gazetteers Department, Government ot 
Maharashtra, under the guidance of an F.ditorial Board. The 
following are the present memliers of the Editorial Board: — 

Chief Seerefary to the (hixernmetii of MahaiTishtra, 

( Shri B. B. Paymaster, i.c.s.). 

Dr. S. G. Panandikar. retirerl l*rinei[)ai. Sydenham College, 
of Commerce aiul Economics. Bombiiy. 

M.ahamahopaelhvava Dr. V. V. Mirashi. Nagpur. 

Dr. S. M. Katre, Director. Deccan College Post-Graduate 
and Research Institute. Poona. 

Director of Archives, Government of Maharashtra, Bombay. 

Editor, Central Gazetteers Unit, Ministry of Education, 
Government of Imlia. New Delhi. (Dr. J^. N. Chojira). 

Executive Editor and Secretary [ Dr. B. G. Knnte, ,m.a., 
EH.i). (Economics), ph.d. (History)]. 

My thanks are due to Shri K. V. Yohannan. r.a., i.l.u.. 
Superintendent, Establishment; and Shri K. K. Chaiidhari, m.a., 
Shri V. N. Giirav, m.a.. Shri M. II. Ranade. ij.a., and 
Shri S. K. Purohit, h.a., who compiled the diflcrent Chapters of 
this Gazetteer, and other members of the staff for their valuable 
assistance in the preparation and publication of this volume. 

I will lie tailing in mv duty, if I do not express my thanks to 
Dr. P. N. Chopra, M.A., Ph.D., Editor. District Gazetteers and 
the start of the Central Gazetteers Unit, Union Ministry of 
Education, New Delhi lor their effect.vc role in planning tmd 
co-ordinating the work of preparation of the District (hizcttcers. 
The Unit scnitiuized the liralt of this volume with great care 
and made several hdjifnl suggestions with a view to im|)roving 
the .standard and cpiality of the pnhlieation. It may also he 
mentioned fierc that a portion of the expenditure iticurred on the 
compilation and printing of the District Gazettcr is being met 
by the Government of India. 
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Sh:i J. W. D’Souzn, Director, Government Printing, Stationery 
and Publications, Bombay and Shri B. K. Rao, Manager, Govern¬ 
ment Press and Book Depot, Nagpur, also deserve my thanks for 
the execution of the printing work of this volume. 

Matty are the officials and non-officials who helped by supply¬ 
ing inl’ormation on various points without whose help the vvoik 
wtjiild have been difficult. To them all my thanks are due. 


Bombay : 
October, 1969. 


B. G. Kunte, 

Executive’ Editor and Secretary. 



GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

The present areas of the Sangli district up to 1948 were partly 
included in the former Saiara district and partly in the former 
States of Aundh, Jatli, Sangli, Kurundvvad (Senior), Miraj 
(Senior), Miraj (Junior) and Wadi Estates. The district was 
named as South Satara in 1949 which included four talukas of 
Tasgaon, Khanapur, Walwa and Shirala transferred from the 
former Satara district and the two new talukas of Miraj and Jath 
formed out of the erstwhile States. In 1960 the name was changed 
to Sangli district with its headejuarters at Sangli in Miraj taliika. 

'I'here vvtis no separate single Gazetteer compiled for the present 
areas of the Sangli district in the .scheme of the compilation of 
Gazetteers undertaken in the latter part of the last century. 
However, very brief accoitnts on jath, Khanapur, Shirala, and 
Tasgaon were given in the Satara District Gazetteer puhlished 
in 1885. Similarly, the old Kolhapur District Gazetteer contained 
hriel accounts on Miraj (Senior tiiid Junior) and a fairly detailed 
account on Sangli State. 

The prcsetit volutne covers the entire area cotning untlcr the 
administrative jurisdiction of the now existing Satigli di.strict. 

As early as 1843 an attempt was made to arrange for the 
preparation of Statistical Accounts of the different districts of the 
Botnhay Presideticy. The following extract* will he found 
interesting its giving an idea of the intention of those who desired 
to have such Accounts compiled: — 

“Then Govcriiiiicnt talk'd on the Revemic Commissioner to obt.iin Irom all the 
Collector as part of their next Annual Report, the fullest available infttrmalion 

regarding their districts.Government remarked that, as Collectors tind 

their Assistants during the large portion of the year moved about the district 
in constant and intimate coiniiuinicalion with all classes, they possessed advan¬ 
tage which no other public officers enjoyed of acquiring a full knowledge of the 
condition of the country: the causes of progress or retrogradation, the good 
measures vrhich require to Ire fostered and extended, the evil measures which 
ciill for altandonmcnt, the defects in existing institutions which require to be 
remedied, and the nature of the remedies to he applied. Collectors also, it was 
observed, have an opiKutunity of judging of the effect of British rule on the 
condition and character of the people, and their caste prejudices, and on their 
superstitious observances. They can trace any alteration for the better or worse 
in dwellings, clothing and iliet, and can observe the use of improved imple¬ 
ments of husbandry or other crafts, the habits of locomotion, the state of educa¬ 
tion, particularly among the higher classes whose decaying means and energy 


• Gazetteer of Bom bay Presidency, Vol, I, Part I [History of Gujarat], pp, iii and iv. 
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inultr our most levelling system compared with that of preceding Governments 
will aitrart their adeniion. Finally they <an learn how far existing village 
institutions ;ite eliectnal to their end anti may he made available for self- 
got eminent and in the management of local taxation for local purposes”. 

In ohedienee lo these orders, reports were received from the Collectors 
of Ahmedahad, Uroaeh, Kaira, Thatia and Khandesh. Some of the reports con¬ 
tained much interesting infornuition. These live northern reports were pracli- 
laily ilie only result of the Circular Tetter of 1S43,” 

The uiaitor dots not sttni to have lietn piirsticd any fuithcr. 

In Otlolitr 1867, the Stcretaiy of Slate for India desired the 
lioinliay Cttvernineiu to lake eonereic steps for the coinpilalion 
of a Gazetteer of tlie Prcsiiieney on the model of the Gazetteer 
prepared during that year for the Central Provinces. The Gov- 
ernineni of Horn hay then retpiestcd some of its responsible 
ollitials to submit a scheme for carrying into elTert the orders of 
Secretary of State, and in 1868, appointetl the Bombay Gazetteer 
Committee to supervise anti direct the preparation of the Gazetteer. 
.After a few organizational experiments the responsibility was 
finally entrusted to Mr. James M. Cam])l)ell of the Bombay Civil 
Service, who commenced the compilation in 1874 and completed 
iJie series in 1884. The actual publication, however, of these 
volumes was sjnead over a perioti of 27 years between 1877 and 
1904 in which year the last General Imiex Volume was published. 

'fhough a Gazetteer literally mean.s only a geographical index 
or a geographical dictionary, the scope of this particular compila¬ 
tion was much wider. It included nor only a description of the 
physical and natural features of a region but also a broad narrative 
of the social, political, economic and cultural life of the people 
living in that region. The purpose which the Gazetteer was intend¬ 
ed to serve was made clear in the following remarks of 
Sir William Hunter, Director-General of Statistics to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, when liis opinion was sought on a draft article on 
Dliarwar District in 1871*. He said— 

" My invii contepiion ot the work is ih.il, in relurn for a couple of days’ 
reading, the Aetouiu should give a new Collector, a eomprehensive, and, at the 
same lime, a distinct idea of the di.strirt which he has hcen .sent to administer, 
Mere reading can never supersede prarrical experience in the district adminis 
tion. But a succinct and well romeived district account is capable of ante¬ 
dating the aceplisition of such personal experience by many months and of both 
fatilitapng and systematising a Collector’s personal cn(|uiries . But in all 

ea.scs a District .Account besides dealing vviifi local sperialities should furnish 
a historical narration of its revenue, and expentiitnre since it passed under 
the British rule, of the sums which we have taken from it in taxes, and of 
the amount which we have rcttirncd to it in the. protection of property and 
per.son and the other charges of Civil Government ”, 


Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. I, Part I (History of Gujarat), p. vii. 
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The Gazetteer was thus intended to give a complete picture of 
the district to men who were entire strangers to India and its people 
but who as members of the ruling race carried on their shoulders 
the responsibility of conducting its administration. 

The Gazetteer had 27 Volumes, some split up into two or three 
parts, making a total of 35 books including the General Index 
which was published in 1904. Some of the Volumes were of a 
general nature and were not conlined to the limits of a [)arriculur 
district. For example. Volume I dealt with history and was split 
up into two parts, one dealing with Gujarat and the other with 
Konkan, Deccan and Southern Maratba Country ; Volume IX was 
devoted to the population of Gujarat and contained two parts, 
one describing Hindus and the other Mussalmans and Parsis, 
but there was no corresponding volume devoted to the population 
of Maharashtra or Karnaiak ; Volume XXV gave an account of 
the Botany of the area covered in the whole Presidency. The 
remaining volumes dealt with various districts of the Presidency 
and with what were then known as Native States attached to the 
Bombay Ihesidcncy. Some of the district volumes had two or 
three pans, for example, tho.se of Thana, Kanara, Poona and 
Bombay. On the other hand, there was only oire combined 
volume for some districts, as tor example, Surat and Broach, and 
Kaira and Punch Mahals. 

The scheme of the contents was more or less the same for all 
the district volumes though the accounts of particular items 
varied considerably from district to district. Information was 
collected from Government offices and. in respect of social and 
religious practices, from responsible citizens. Fminent scholars, 
experts and adrnini.strators contributed articles on special subjects. 

This Gazetteer compiled over eighty years ago had kmg hccome 
.scarce and entirely out of print. It contained authentic and useful 
information on several aspects of life in a district and was con¬ 
sidered to be of great value to the administrator, and scholar and 
the general reader. There was a general desire th:it there should 
he a new and revi.scd edition of this monumental work. The then 
Government of Bombay, therefore, decided that the old Gazetteers 
should be revised and republis.hed, and entrusted the work of 
revision to an Editorial Board specially created for th;it purpose 
in 1949. This new edition has been prepared under the direction 
of that Editorial Board. In view of the reorganization of States 
in 1956 and the coming into exi.stence of the State of Maharashtra 
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in 1960, areas for which no District Gazetteer had previously been 
compiled are taken up and new District Gazetteers are being 
compiled in accordance with the pattern. 

In the nature of things, after a lajtse of over 80 years after their 
publication, most of the statistical information contained in the 
old Gazetteer had become entirely out of date and had to he 
dropped altogether. In this edition an attempt has been made to 
give ;m idea of the latest developments, whether in regard to the 
administrative structure or the economic set-up or in regard to 
social, religious and cultural trends. There are portions in the 
old (Gazetteer hearing on archaeology and history which have the 
impress of profound scholarship and learning and their worth 
has not tliminished by the mere passage of rime. Even in their 
case, however, some restatement is occasionally necessary in view 
of later investigations and new' archaeological discoveries by 
scholars, and an attempt has been made to incorporate in this 
edition, the results of such subseepent research. The revision of 
old volumes ha.s, in fact, meant an entire rewriting of most of the 
ch.'ipters and sections. In doing so, statistical and other informa¬ 
tion is obtained from the relevant Departments of Government, 
and articles on certain specialised subjects arc obtained from com¬ 
petent scholars. 

In this dynamic world, circumstances and facts of life change, 
and so do tiational requirements and social values. Such signifi¬ 
cant changes have taken place in India as in other countries 
during the last half a century, and more so after the advent of 
Independence in 1947. The general scheme and contents of this 
revised series of the Gazetteers have been adapted to the needs of 
altered conditions. There is inevitably some shift in emphasis in 
the presentation and interpretation of certain phenomena. For 
example, the weighted importance given to caste and community 
in the old Gazetteer cannot obviously accord with the ideological 
concepts of a secular democracy, though much of that data may 
have considerable intere.'vt from the functional, sociological or 
cultural point of view. What is nece.ssary is a change in perspec¬ 
tive in presenting that account so that it could be viewed against 
the background of a broad nationalism and the synthesis of a 
larger social life. It is also necessary to abridge and even to 
eliminate, elaborate details about customs ;md practices which no 
longer obtain on any extensive scale or which are too insignificant 
to need any elaboration. In the revised Gazetteer, therefore, only 
a general outline of the practices and customs of the population 
has been given. 
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All important addition to the District Volume in tliis edition 
is tlie Directory of Villages and Towns given at the end which 
contains, in a tabulated form, useful information about every 
village and town in the district. The district map given in this 
edition is also fairly large and up-to-date. 

The revised Gazetteers arc published in two series: — 

1. The General Series .—^This comprises volumes on subjects 
which can best he treated for the State as a whole and not for the 
smaller area of a district. As at present platmed, they will deal 
with Physical Features, Maharashtra Land and its People, History, 
Language and Literature, Botany, Fauna and Public Administra¬ 
tion. 

2. The District Series .—This contains one Volume for every 
district of the Mahara.shtra State. The information given in all 
the Volutnes will follow the same pattern, and the table of con¬ 
tents will more or less he the same for all the districts. 

Diacritical marks to explain the pronunciation of names of 
places and of words in Indian languages have been used only in 
three chapters, namely. Chapter 2-History, Chapter 3-Pcople and 
Chapter 19-Places and also in the Directory of Villages and 
Towns, In other chapters the current .spellings have been retain¬ 
ed. A key to the diacritical marks, u.sed is given at page 755. 

B. G. Kunie, 

Exeentive Editor and Secretary. 


BoMflAY: 
October, 1969. 














SANGLI 


CHAPTER 1 —GENERAL* 

The District of Sangli is one of the southern districts of 
Maharashtra lying between 16°43' and 17®38' north latitude and 
73‘’41' and 75°4r east longitude and has an area of 8,591.3 kilo¬ 
metres and a population of 1,230,716 with 6 towns and 534 
villages of which 4 are uninhabited according to the 1961 Census.* 
On the northern side, the district is bounded by the Satara district 
in the west and Sholapur district in the east. On the southern 
side, it is bordered by the Kolhapur district in the west, Belgaum 
and Bijapur districts in the centre and east. The latter continues 
to border the Sangli district on the eastern side also while beyond 
the Sahyadris on the west lies the Ratnagiri district. 

The present areas of Sangli district were up to 1948 partly 
included in old Satara district and partly in the former States of 
Aundh, Jath, Sangli, Kurundwad (senior), Miraj (senior), Miraj 
(Junior) and Wadi Estates. In 1949, the district was named as 
South Satara district which included four talukas of Tasgaon, 
Khanapur, Walwa and Shirala transferred from old Satara district 
and two new talukas of Miraj and Jalh formed out of the erst¬ 
while Princely States. In 1960, the name of South Satara district 
was changed to Sangli district with its headquarters at Sangli in 
Miraj taluka. For administrative purposes, the district is at present 
divided into two sub-divisions, Walwa and Miraj. The Walwa sub¬ 
division comprises Khanapur, Shirala and Walwa talukas whereas 
the Miraj sub-division comprises Tasgaon, Jath and Miraj^ talukas. 


The section on Geography is contributed by Prof. K. Ramamurthy, Department 
of Geography, University of Poona. 

* (o) This area figure given by the census authorities was obtained by them from the 
District Inspector of Land Records. The area figure of the district supplied to the 
census authorities by the Surveyor-General of India was 8,544 kilometres. 

(J) Figures in respect of towns and villages have been taken from Census of India, 
1961, Vol. X. part II-A. 

* On 1st August 1964 Khanapur and Miraj talukas were reconstituted into Khanapur 
taluka and Atpadi Mahal, and Miraj taluka and Kavathe Mahankal Mahal, respectively. 

■^he Mahals are since termed as talukas under Government notification. 


CHAPTER 1. 
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Situation. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


CHAPTER 1. The following table gives details of the two administrative 
_ _ , divisions of the district: — 


Gbooraphy. 


TABLE No. 1 




Administrative 






Divisions. 


Name of 




Sub- 

Name of 

Head- Area in sq. km.* 

No. of 

No. of 

Population 

Division 

taluka 

quarters 

villages 

towns 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) (4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

Walwa 

Khanapur 

Vita .. 2,174-1 (839-4) 

129 

1 

222,563 


Shirala .. 

Shirala ’ 637-1 (246-0) 

81 


89.845 


Walwa .. 

Uran .. 778-0 (300-4) 

58 

2 

203,428 



Islampur. 




Miraj .. 

Tasgaon 

Tasgaon 1,122-5(433-4) 

72 

1 

202,758 


Jath 

Jath .. 2,262-9(873-7) 

97 


138.983 


Miraj 

Miraj .. 1,616-7 (624-2) 

96 

2 

373,139 

District 


8,591-3 (3,317-1) 

534 

6 

1,230,716 

Total 







Bound«rie«. The boundaries of the Sangli district are for the most part 
administrative and only in the western half coincide with natural 
features. The Sahyadris form the boundary at the extreme 
western end of the district for only about eight miles (12.87 km) 
southwards to just beyond the South Tivra pass from whence it 
runs eastwards along minor water-divides and stream courses to 
join the Varna river. Then the entire Varna, and after this river 
joins, the Krishna, the latter till half a mile (.804 km) 
above Ganeshwadi, forms the southern boundary of the district. 
On the northern side, the boundary extends eastwards 
along a minor tributary of the Varna and after crossing 
this river runs north-eastwards for about two miles (3.21 km) 
along a minor watershed to join the main water-divides 
north of the Varna basin, roughly running parallel to the 
river in a south-easterly direction. Near Dhamavda and Giri- 
javda this range splits into several spurs and the district boundary 
follows one of the north-easterly trending spurs and thence to 
the Krishna river. After following the course of the Krishna for 
about three miles and a half (5.63 km), the boundary turns north¬ 
wards to join the Vardhangad-Machchindragad range and follows 
its crest line with some minor deviations and then turns eastwards 
along a spur to the north of Shamgaon. Apart from these natural 
boundaries in the western part of the district, the boundary else¬ 
where is mostly one of administrative convenience with only a few 
stretches along mountain crests and water-divides or stream 
courses. 


Physical 

Features. 


The hills of the district may broadly be grouped as follows: — 

(1) the Sahyadris, the Bhairavgad-Kandur hills and their 
spurs, 

• Figures in brackets indicate area in sq. miles. 
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(2) the Machchindragad-Kamal Bhairav dongar, 

(3) the Mahimangad-Panhala range with its off shoots, and 

(4) the hills of the north-eastern part of the Khanapur taluka. 

The main Sahyadrian rampart on the west rising to over 4,800 
metres, forms the highest hill range in the district. On this is 
situated the fort of Prachitgad and the South Tivra pass connect¬ 
ing this district with Konkan by a footpath. The Shirala taluka 
consists mostly of the southern slopes of the Bhairavgad-Kandur 
hills which branches off from the main Sahyadris in a south¬ 
easterly direction. The western part up to Charan is fairly well- 
wooded. Here the hills steeply rise from the river banks (though 
not as steep as on the Kolhapur side) leaving little room for tillage. 
The slopes are covered with dense mixed jungle with isolated 
patches of agricultural land mainly devoted to I'agi. There are 
also a considerable number of Dhangarwadis, villages of shepherds, 
who live by grazing sheep on the gras.sy hillsides. There is a 
.line of springs below a pervious cap of the hills at a 
level varying from 4,400 metres (2,750 feet) in the west to 3,000 
metres (2,500 feet) in the east. East of Charan, the Varna is 
bordered by a strip of land which is cultivable but the hills 
become less wooded. 

From the main range of the Bhairavgad-Kandur hills, near 
Giriiavda and Dhamavda several branch spurs radiate towards 
south-east, east and north-east separating the valleys of the Morna, 
Karmala and Kasegaon rivers, making up the hills of the Walwa 
taluka. The south-easterly spur is broken, being cut across by 
streams and ends in Mallikarjun dongar and Santoshgiri. There 
are three spurs extending north-east and east from this main spur, 
at. the ends of which are situated the villages of Vategaon, Ncrla 
and Kameri. All these hills have only narrow flat tops. 

The Machchindragad-Kamal Bhairav dongar trending in a 
north-west to south-east direction, at whose southern end is situat¬ 
ed Kundal, rises fairly steeply from the flood plain of the Krishna 
but descends more gently to the basin of the much smaller Sonhira 
stream, whose level is more than 300 metres above that of the 
Krishna. On account of the lower base level of the Krishna, the 
southern end of the range has been cut into and the watershed 
has receded due to the capturing of a few north-easterly tributary 
streams by the more powerful ones of the Krishna. 

North of Machchindragad, these hills continue as Machchindra- 
gad-Vardhangad range, which is an off-shoot of the Mahadev hills 
and to which the district boundary approximates. Here also, the 
farige presents a steeper slope towards the west or Krishna side 
and a gentler slope to the east. From this range a few spurs 
extend eastwards and produce between them several valley head 
amphitheatres drained by streams flowing into the Nani river, a 
tributary of the Yerla. On the flat tops of one of these spurs is 
situated the Dongarai Devi temple at a height of 3,970 metres. 
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• The Mahimangad-Panhala range, another ofE-shoot from the 
Mahadev hills, lies to the east of the Yerla basin. The district 
boundary passes on to this range near Bhairavachiwadi from a 
westerly spur and then proceeds northwards along this up to 
about two miles (3.21 km.) north of the Taraskhind ghat. In these 
hills the land rises in two or three distinct terraces separated by 
precipitous slopes. The Taraskhind ghat is a major break in this 
range which is negotiated by the road from Mayani to Dighanchi. 

Southwards this range broadens out into a wide plateau about 
Khanapur, the western edge forming a group of hills extending 
as far as Juna Panhalgad. The hills bounding this plateau on the 
eastern side form the water-divide between the Krishna drainage 
and the Bhima drainage. Below the south-eastern edge of this 
plateau is the main road from Miraj to Sangola, the railway line 
being placed parallel to it after a distance of about three miles 
(4.82 km). The plateau itself has been dissected by the Agrani 
river. 

The eastern range has several broad and flat summit tops 
descending by precipitous slopes, especially in the south as in the 
Bhopalgad hill and the Parameshwar hill. The district boundary 
here approximates to the cd^e of the plateau. The flat tops of 
these hills are much wider m extent than those of the western 
part of the district. Vita-Khanapur-Dhalgaon road runs either on 
the water-divide on the top of the plateau or at a little lower level 
to the south of it. This water-divide between the northward flow¬ 
ing streams belonging to the Bhima drainage and the southward 
flowing streams belonging to the Krishna basin runs in a south¬ 
easterly direction passing to the south of Dhalgaon and four miles 
(6.43 km) to the south of Jath and leaves the district some two 
miles (3.21 km) south of Ravalgundwadi. On this triangular 
Khanapur plateau the higher plateau tops are over 4,000 metres. 

East of, the Khanapur plateau lies another plateau of somewhat 
lower level at about 3,200 metres above sea level comprising the 
western part of Jath taluka bounded on the north by hills rising 
to about 3,300 metres above sea level separating this plateau from 
the Sangola basin to the north. On the east, this plateau 
descends some ten miles (16 km) east of Jath by a scrap face to a 
still lower level of about 2,900 metres comprising the eastern part 
of the Jath taluka. 

Within the limits of the Sangli district the Krishna forms the 
main river system, though the Shirala taluka in the west may be 
described as belonging to the Varna and the eastern part of the 
district as belonging to the Bhima drainage. 

The Varna takes its source some four miles {6.43 km) to the 
north of the district in the Sahyadris and after a southerly 
course for a few kilometres in the western part of Shirala runs in 
a south-easterly direction forming the southern boundary of the 
district to jom the Krishna opposite to Haripur two miles 
(3.21 km) west of Sangli. Its banks are steep and broken and 
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only to the south-east of Charan, where it overflows its banks 
every year, there are small strips of extremely fertile land lying 
to the north of the river devoted to sugarcane, rice and jowar. 
The sugarcane fields are irrigated by oil pumps installed on the 
banks of the Varna river. The lands immediately bordering the 
river are planted with shevri, a fodder crop, just before the rains, 
which is harvested in about two and a half months. Besides 
supplying the much valuable fodder for cattle, in times of flood 
when the river inundates these mali lands, as they are called, they 
not only check soil erosion and prevent land slips but actually 
uromote the accretion of silt. The soils grade from the fertile 
black soils of the mali and beyond, through the reddish brown to 
the red soils of the hill slopes. The villages usually avoid the 
area liable to flood and are perched on raised ground half a mile 
away from the river at the foot of the mountain slopes in spite of 
having to seek their drinking water supplies from wells some¬ 
times even as deep as 30 metres. Some of the streams adjoining 
the villages have been bunded to store water for the use of 
animals. The houses are poorly built with roofs of flat country 
tiles and with walls of stalks of jowar or maize plastered with 
mud. In these areas of rather heavy rainfall the straw is usually 
stored in the mala just below the roof of the house to avoid 
damage by the moisture of the ground. Villages of this type, 
e.g., Charan, Bhilashi and Mangrul, .situated on the lower slopes 
of the adjoining hills are connected by a road running parallel to 
the river and forming approximately the line of contact between 
the grassy slopes and cultivated lands. 

The river Moma, a tributary of the Varna, rises from a place 
very near the Dhamavda hill knot and flows between the 
southerly and south-easterly trending spurs. Villages such as 
Vakurde Bk., Antri Khurd and Mangle are situated on the stream 
bank in the trough of the depression. On both sides of the depres¬ 
sion, where the land rises more suddenly up the slope of the hills 
are situated a series of villages linked together by cart tracks. 
The town of Shirala is a more prosperous settlement than those 
on the west, which is indicated by the houses with roofs of semi- 
cylindrical tiles or Mangalore tiles. Betel gardens are extensive, 
especially to the east of Shirala depending upon well irrigation. 
East or the Shirala depression is the Aitawade depres¬ 
sion separated from the former by a scries of low hills of just 
over 300 metres above it and into which the streams flow south¬ 
wards to loin the Varna. This depression is even more fertile 
than the Shirala one, containing extensive betel gardens under a 
system of excellent well irrigation, the betel vines enjoying the 
protection afforded by the l)ordcring hills from the severity of the 
monsoon winds. 

The Krishna is one of the three great rivers of Southern 
India. Like the Godavari and the Kaveri it rises to the east of the 
Western Ghats almost within sight of the Arabian Sea and falls 
into the Bay of Bengal traversing the entire breadth of the 
peninsula. In length it is less than the Godavari, but its 
drainage area, including the drainage of its two great tributaries, 
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the Bhima and the Tungabhadra is larger than that of either 
the Godavari or the Kaveid. Within the district it flows for a 
distance of about 108 kilometres and is joined by the Varna and 
the Yerla, while the Agrani river, with a greater part of its 
course within the district, joins it just outside. The Krishna is 
unfit for navigation. The channel bed is only about 40 to 45 
metres across and outside the monsoon season the. river is so 
shallow that it is possible to drive even bullock-carts across •^he 
bed in about knee-deep water. 

The Krishna valley is the most fertile part of the district and 
on its banks which are some 30 to 50 metres above the channel 
bed are grown abundant crops of sugarcane, plantain and jowar. 
The strips of land immediately adjoining the river are planted 
with shevri in the same manner and for the same reasons as in 
the case of the Varna. Apart from the Krishna canal irrigation 
on the left bank of the river, the valuable crops on the malt 
lands are irrigated by oil pumps from bhudkis or wells on the 
banks of the river. Away from the banks in the Krishna valley 
there are few wells, as the river water is considerably below the 
level of the fields, and due to the greater depth of the soil in 
these areas well sinking is a very arduous task in order to reach 
the water bearing strata of rocks situated far below the surface. 
Unlike the Varna basin, there are numerous prosperous villages 
and towns located right on the high banks of the Krishna on 
the outside of the meander bends such as Narsingpur, Bahe, 
Borgaon, Walwa, Nagthane, Burli, Amanapur, Bhilawadi and 
Sangli. Sometimes there is a smaller twin settlement on the 
opposite bank also, connected to its primary by ferry service 
during the monsoon season, as Pundi to June Khed, Bhirgaon 
to Walwa. 

The right bank tributaries of the river except the Varna are 
small ones such as the Kasegaon river, the Peth river, Katora 
odha, Valu odha and Khara odha. The Kasegaon river passes 
by the village of that name where it is crossed by the main 
road and runs north-eastwards to join the Krishna just outside 
the district. The Peth nala having a similar north-easterly 
course receives the waters of the Katora odha and joins ii» 
Krishna near Bahe. The Valu odha and Khara odha draining 
the areas east of Islampur and Kameri join the Krishna at 
Walwa and Nagthane respectively. The main importance of 
these streams is that though they may be dry for a major part 
of the year in their valley troughs the water table is close to 
the surface and there are several villages supported by irrigation 
from numerous wells. 

The Yerla has a much larger drainage area and much larger, 
longer and more numerous direct tributaries than the Krishna 
within the limits of the Sangli district. It flows north to south 
in a valley flanked by the Vardhangad-Machchindragad range 
on the right or west and by the Mahimangad-Panhala range on 
the left or east. Intense well irrigation is found in the vajley 
troughs of the Yerla and all its tributary streams unlike in the 
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Krishna valley. The important west bank tributary of the 
Yerla, the Nani nadi, has a course somewhat parallel to the 
Vardhangad-Machchindragad range and is joined by several 
small tributaries which drain the eastern slopes of that range, 
the chief of which is Mahadev odha. Half a mile below the 
junction of the latter, the Nialii has been dammed at Chikhli 
and the Chikhli canal taking off from it on the western bank of 
the river affords some limited irrigation facilities between it and 
the river. The Sonhira odha is another west bank tributary of 
the Yerla flowing eastwards on the northern side of the Kam^l 
Bhairav mountain into the Yerla. The east bank tributaries of 
the Yerla are generally longer though somewhat drier than 
those of the west. The most important of them is the Kapur 
nala which has a good subterranean flow of water under the 
sands even in the dry season. Oil pumps installed on bhudkis 
or wells on its banks tap this subterranean flow and regular 
crops of sugarcane, plantain and, chilli are raised. At Tasgaon 
there are even cocoanut and chiku gardens on the banks of this 
stream. 

On the western side, as has been mentioned earlier, a series of 
amphitheatres formed by the easterly spurs from the Vardhan- 
gaa-Machchindragad range are drained by small tributary 
streams of the Yerla basin. Nestling in the centre of these 
amphitheatres are villages such as Shamgaon, Khamble, 
Apshinge, Nerli, Kotavdi and Shirasgaon linked together by 
cart tracks. There is a further eastern line of somewhat larger 
settlements such as Raygaon, Shalgaon, Vihapur, Nhavi, Kade- 
gaon, Tadsar, Ambak and Devrashtra, which are linked by an 
unmctallcd road, motorable only during the dry season. Still 
farther east on or near the left bank of the Nani river, there is a 
third line of settleraents which is linked by a good metalled 
fhough these settlements are not of much larger size than 
those ot the second. Settlements are fewer and smaller in size 
eastwards in the angle between the Nani and the Yerla probably 
due to tne decrease m the fertility of the soils with increasing 
4istanr'* from the piedmont zone of Vardhangad-Machchlndra- 
^ad range. 

East of the Yerla river the roads show a preference for water¬ 
sheds, though some minor unmetalled roads such as the one 
from Islampur to Bahe is on the water-divide on the west of the 
Yerla al.so. The main road from Karad to Jath becomes a 
water-divide road after crossing the Yerla. 

The Agrani river rises just a few miles above BaWadi in the 
Khanapur plateau and flows two miles (3.21 km) east of Khana- 
pur deeply incised in the plateau. The narrow valley bottoms of 
this river and its incised tributaries arc tbe only areas of fertile 
soils with facilities for well irrigation in the otherwise barren 
plateati areas. Tbe east bank tributaries of the Agrani river 
have cut down relatively broader valleys and hence there is 
greater intensity of agriculture, and the villages are consequent¬ 
ly larger and more fretjuent to the east of the river than to the 
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west. After flowing about twenty miles (32.18 km.) in a south¬ 
ward direction, the Agrani turns towards the south-east at 
Vajrachaunde in conformity with the change in trend of the 
Mahimangad-Panhala range, and leaves the district five miles 
(8 km) below Dhulgaon to join the Krishna river. 

One important tributary of the Agrani river rises on the 
plateau some two miles (3.21 km) above Kundlapur and flows 
due southwards passing by Kuchi and Kavthe Mahankal before 
joining the Agrani. East of the railway line is another, some¬ 
what larger, tributary flowing in a similar southerly direction 
on the banks of which many villages have developed. 

The Man river has only about ten miles (16 km) of its course 
within or on the border of the district but along with its 
tributaries is responsible for draining the north-eastern parts of 
Khanapur and Miraj talukas and the northern part of the Jath 
taluka into the Bhima river. The Mhasvad canals taking off 
from the Mhasvad storage created on the Man just before its 
entry into the district provides irrigation facilities to the east of 
the river in the Khanapur taluka. To the west of the river are 
a number of tributaries draining the slopes of the Khanapur 
plateau eastwards into it. From north to south they are the 
Satvai, Masira, Bhakar, Gharkada, and Balateda formed by the 
union of the Bhandora Sikir and Dabucha streams, while two 
more of its tributaries, the Gondira and Ramghat, have only 
their upper courses in the district. Atpadi, the important 
village of this area, is situated on the Dabucha river surrounded 
on the three sides by a loop of the river on the road to Dighan- 
chi on the Man river in the northern part of the taluka. 

The Korda river rising just to the west of Jath, flows north¬ 
wards to join the Man outside the district. Along with its 
numerous tributary streams it drains the north-western part of 
the Jath taluka towards the Man. There is a remarkable 
development of well-irrigation in the valley troughs. 

The eastern part of the Jath taluka is drained principally by 
the Bor river with its tributaries Dodda and Darai northwards 
towards the Bhima river. The Bor rises on the northern slopes 
of the water-divide about three miles (4.28 km) to the north¬ 
east of Jath where it is known as Don and after a semicircular 
course on the plateau enters the lower plateau to the east by a 
gorge and flows via Daribadchi where it is known as SavAl. On 
the Jath plateau there is a southerly stream known as Kasarki, 
first flowing eastwards and after a small deviation to the south 
of the district, joins the Bor river three miles (4.28 km) below 
Sankh under the name Darai. 

The Patna rises about six miles (9.65 km) south of the district 
and flows more or less in a northerly direction across the eastern 
part of the taluka to join the Bor at Karajagi. 

Geographically, the district may be divided broadly into the 
following regions: (1) The Varna basin with adjoining hills, 
(2) the krishna basin, (3) the Yerla basin and (4) the eastern 
plateaus. 
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In the Varna basin the topography is very rugged and the 
rainfall is heaviest in the district and so it contains the princi¬ 
pal forested areas of the district. Here rain-fed rice and jowar 
are the principal crops. In the western sections, on account of 
heavy rainfall combined with rugged slopes and poor soils, ragi 
is grown. 

The Shirala taluka is more representative of this region than 
the Walwa taluka, a part of which also comes under the Varna 
basin. The Shirala taluka has the largest area under paddy, 
viz., 19,000 acres (7,689.03 hectares)*, forming two-thirds of the 
area under paddy of the district. It has 14,700 acres (5,948.89 
hectares) under jowar, 3,600 acres (1,456.87 hectares) under ragi 
and 8,800 acres (3,561.23 hectares) under groundnut. Further 
about 1,800 acres (728.43 hectares) are under sugarcane and 
1,700 acres (687.97 hectares) under maize. The area under grass 
and babul in this taluka is 59,000 acres (23,886.47 hectares) out 
of 1,06,300 acres (42,896.71 hectares) for the whole district, a 
consequence of the high rainfall and rugged relief of the taluka. 
There is no town of any size here. In the Varna basin because 
of the heavy monsoon rains the roads are bad, the road from 
Islampur to Arle being the worst of the motorable roads of the 
district. 

The Varna Project envisages the construction of an earthen 
dam on the Varna river at Chandoli to impound a storage of 
90,613,760 cubic metres (3,200 million cubic feet) of water and 
a series of 6 pick-up weirs down stream to enable lift-irrigation 
of 10,300 acres (4,168.27 hectares) in the basin lying in the 
SangH district with a similar figure for the Kolhapur portion. 
This will lead to a great expansion of the area under sugarcane. 

The Krishna valley with its most fertile soils of the district 
raises a rich variety of crops. Apart from the Krishna canal 
irrigation on the eastern bank and irrigation from bhudkis on 
the bank of the river, the crops arc mostly rain-fed, well-irrigia- 
tipn being difficult on account of the great depth of the soil. 
The most representative taluka of the Krishna valley is the 
Walwa, where the important crops are tjnwar 73,293 (29,660.65), 
groundnut 28,541 (11,550.06), harbhom 7,698 (3,155.74), tur 
5458 (2,168.31), wheat 5,137 (2,078.87), sugarcane 4,610 

(1,865.60), chillis 2,970 (1,201.91), rice 2,564 acres (1,'037.61) and 
udid 2,395 acres (969.22).$ The sugarcane acreage of the taluka 
accounts for more than one-third of the total acreage of the dis¬ 
trict. The Miraj taluka whose western part lies in the Krishna 
basin has the highest acreages for the whole district in chillis 
2,983 (1,207.18), tobacco 10,337 (4,183.23) and betel-leaves 1,500 
(607.029). The Walwa taluka ranks second in these crops with 
chillis 2,970 (1.201.91), tobacco 5,511 (2,230.22) and betel-leave? 
450 acres (182.10). The Walwa taluka is one of the most 

•Ficures of crop acreage in this section are based on the averages for 5 years I9!S5-56, 
1956^^, 1957-58, 1958-59 and 1959-60. 

t Census of India,1961, Vol. X, Part II-A, p. 47. 

t Figures in brackets indicate area in hectares. 
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In tne Yerla basin apart from the Chikli canal, there is 
extensive well-irrigation. Crops similar to those of the Krishna 
basin are raised here also, though the soils are only moderately 
fertile. In the Yerla basin the Khanapur taluka may he taken 
to represent the northern paiT, while the Tasgaon taluka, the 
southern part. A comparative statement of the crop acreages 
is furnished below: — 



Khanapur taluka 

Tasgaon taluka 

Bajra 

136,154 (55,099-61 )• 

14,454 

(5,849-33) 

Jowar 

128,493 

(51,999-31) 

105,489 

(42,689-92) 

Groundnut .. 

23.820 

(9,639-62) 

43,590 

(17,640-26) 

Harbhara 

11,897 

(4,814-54) 

8,045 

(3,255-70) 

Tur 

11.726 

(4,745-34) 

10,072 

(4,076) 

Math .. 

28,547 

(11,552-57) 

4,107 

(1,661-74) 

Udid 

8,825 

(3,571-35) 

1,541 

(623-62) 

Sugarcane 

969 

(392-14) 

1,599 

(647-09) 


Figure* in bracket* indicate area in hectare* while thoie without in a'crM. 


As Khanspur includes a great part of tho eastetn drier plateaus, 
it raidis f^gn in bajra, wheat and math. 

In all these western., areas of comparatively heavier rainfall the 
soils grade from -the deep fertile soils of the river banks through 
reddi^ browit soils to the red soils of the higher slopes. VUayati 
fhetig is universally used as a hedge plant for the fields in these 
parts. In the Yerla basin especially in the eastern part, on 
account of the lesser rainfall, ^ay or murram soils are round on 
the higher slopes in addition to the red soils. 

The eastern plateaus may be sub-divided into three groups: 
(a) the Khanapur plateau, (b) western plateau of Jath and (c) lower 
eastern plateau of Jath. In these eastern plateaus the extent of 
the black soil diminishes and the ash coloured or murram soils 
and the red soils become more frequent. The red soils are com 
sidered to be superior to the murram soils for crops. On the 
plateau on account of the cooler climate, wheat is also grown 
along with bajra. On these murram soils, bajra does better than 
jowar. Whondi, a fodder crop of jowar is widely grown in the 
riverine lands. On account of the drier climate, the hills arid 
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Though the eastern part of the Kb;mapur taluka is included in 
this region, the jath ttduka falls wholly in this region and may 
better represent this area. Tbe crop acreages of Jath taluka are 
as below; — 


Crops 

Acres Hectares 

Jowar 

178,158 (72,088-06). 

Bajra .. 

118,480 (47,947-20). 

Harbhara 

32,193 (13,028-05). 

Math .. 

17,533 (7,095-36). 

Horse gram 

7,970 (3,225-34). 

Wheat 

9,893 (4,003-56). 

Sugarcane 

839 (339-53). 


The jowar crop of Jath is mostly grown in the labi season 
unlike in the other talukas where it is mainly a kharif crop. It 
will be seen from the above figures that Khanapur and Jath 
together have more than two-thirds of the hajra acreage of the 
district and the least acreage under sugarcane. 

The only geological formation in the district is the deccan Geology. 
traps (Cretaceous-Eocene). The deccan lava flows are found usual¬ 
ly in the form of horizontally bedded sheets. At places a gentle 
dip of about 5° to the west is noticed. Vertical or inclined joint¬ 
ings at right-angles to the bedding planes of the trap arc marked 
at places. The flows usually form flat-topped hills so characteristic 
of the trnjij)ean country. The traps belong to the type called 
‘[)lateau basalt’. They are more or less uniform in composition 
corresponding lo dolerite or basalt. These are dark grey or 
greenish grey in colour. These traps are distinguisbed into 
vesicular and non-vesicular varieties. Tbe non-vesicuiar tv|)es are 
hard, tough, comj)act and medium to fine-graiiud, and break with 
a conchoidal fracture. The vesicidar types arc comparatively soft 
and friable and bteak more easily. The amygdaloidal types are 
characterised by \esicles filled tvitb cpiartz, chalcedony, ca'citc 
and zeolite. 


* The section on Geology is contributed by the Geolo^'ici:) Survey of India, 
Government of India, C;ileutta. 
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Some parts of the district, especially the river valley areas, are 
occupied by the typical black soil derived from the deccan traps. 
All the types, though varying in quality, are fertile on the whole. 
The black soil contains high alumina and carbonates of calcium 
and magnesium with variable amount of potash, low nitrogen 
and phosphorus. The soil is generally porous and swells con¬ 
siderably on addition of water, and dries up with cracks on losing 
moisture. The black soil is very fertile and does not require 
manuring for long periods. The broadest belt of this rich soil is 
found in the Krishna valley. The soil of reddish brown colour 
Is found on the hills. This type of soil becomes fertile on proper 
manuring and irrigation. 

There is no mineral of economic importance. The deccan traps 
serve as good building materials. They can also be used as road 
metal and railway ballasts. 

The intcr-trappean beds generally form aquifers. In the area 
comprising Tasgaon, Walwa and Shirala talukas, which is compos¬ 
ed of deccan trap flows, the main aquifers arc either the inter- 
trappean beds or the decomposed zones in the traps. The depth 
of the water-table is variable, generally being more than 6 metres. 
In general the deccan traps are unreliable sources of ground-water 
because of the sporadic distribution of their inter-trappean beds. 
Supplies are often exhausted owing to the limited storage areas 
and by leakage through natural springs. Shallow wells located on 
the banks of streams usually give fair supplies for household pur¬ 
poses. I’he quality of ground-water is good for all purposes, 
excepting where contamination results through the introduction 
of foul matter or by infiltration. Contamination is very common 
in the area and as such the water is hard, especially if drawn from, 
the decomposed, amygdaloidal varieties of the traos, and is often 
brackish owing to the presence of sodium chloride and the. 
sulphates of calcium and magnesium. 

The climate of this district is on the whole agreeable and is 
characterised by general diyncss in the major part of the year. 
The cold season is from December to about the middle of 
February. The hot season which follows, lasts till the end of 
May. June to September is the south-west monsoon season and 
the two months, October and November, constitute the post- 
monsoon or retreating monsoon season. 

Record.s of rainfall in the district arc available for nine stations 
for periods ranging from 15 to 83 years. The details of the rain¬ 
fall at these stations and for the district as a whole are given in 
tables 2 and 3. The average annual rainfall in the district is 
692.4 mm (27.26"). The rainfall in the western portion of the 
district, near the western ghats is considerably higher than in the 
rest of the district. The rainfall generally decreases from the 
western ghats towards the eastern portions of the district; 
Madhavpur (Vadgaon) near the western border of the district 

* The write-up on climate is contributed by the Meteorological .Depi^rtment 
Government of India, Poom. 
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getting 1,225.8 mm (48.26") and Jath in the eastern part getting 
only 528.2 mm (20.80"). Some rainfall in the form of thunder¬ 
showers occurs in May but the main rainy season is from June to 
September. The rainfall in the south-west monsoon months is 
about 68% of the annual total. July is the month with the 
heaviest rainfall. About 19 % of the annual rainfall is received 
in the post-monsoon season. The rainfall at individual stations 
shows considerable variations from year to year. It will be seen 
from table 2 that at some stations the rainfall has been as much 
as double the normal in some years while in some other years 
rainfall has been about half the normal. In the fifty year period 
1901—1950 the annual rainfall in the district was the highest in 
1932 when it amounted to 140% of the normal. Both 1918 and 
1923 were years with the lowest rainfall which was only 57% erf the 
normal. In the same fifty year period, the annual rainfall was 
kss than 80% of the nomal in 14 years. There were three 
occasions when consecutive two years had rainfall less than 8/% 
of the normal. Consecutive four years of such low rainfall (x:cur- 
red during the period 1923—1926. It will be seen from table. 3 
that in 33 years out of fifty the rainfall in the district was between 
500 and 800 mm (19.69" and 31.50"). 
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TABLK 

Normals and £octremes 

Rainfall. 

Station 

(1) 

Number of 
years of 
data 

(2) 

January 

(3) 

February 

(4) 

March 

(5) 

SangU 

50 

a 3-8 

0-5 

5-3 



b 0-2 

0-0 

0-5 

Miraj. 

20 

a 4-1 

0-5 

3-8 



ft 0-2 

0-1 

0-7 

Jath 

50 

a 2-0 

2-0 

4-8 



6 0-2 

0-2 

0-6 

lalatnpur 

50 

a 4'1 

0-8 

4-3 



ft 0-2 

0-1 

0-5 

Siiivta .. 

50 

a 4-1 

0-5 

6-3 



ft 0-2 

0-1 

0-5 

Vita . 

50 

a 4-6 

0-5 

3-3 



ft 0-3 

0-0 

0-3 

Taagaon ,, ,. .. 

50 

a 6-1 

0*8 

4-1 



6 0-2 

OM 

0-4 

Biidhsaon 

15 

a 4‘6 

0-0 

3-8 



ft 0-1 

0-0 

0-5 

Madhavpur (Vadgaon) .. 

15 

a 3'6 

0-3 

6-1 



6 0-1 

0-1 

0-5 

Sangli (District) 

•• 

a 4-) 

0-7 

4-6 



ft 02 

0-1 

0-5 
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No. 2 

OF Rainfall 


April 

May 

June 

July 

Aucrust 

(6) 

(77 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

22-1 

48-3 

7M 

108-7 

79-8 

1-8 

3-1 

6-0 

M-I 

7-9- 

320 

56-4 

70-4 

1100 

110-7 

2‘3 

3-4 

5-8 

9-7 

3-7 

18-8 

31-5 

68-8 

65-8 

}-3 

1-4 

2-8 

5-3 

5-3 

1-5 

24-4 

43-9 

89-1 

149-3 

82-8 

1-7 

2-9 

6-6 

JI-7 

7-8 

20-8 

41-4 

)23-9 

270-5 

149-1 

1-7 

2-6 

8-6 

17-5 

13-5 

15-2 

34-3 

77-2 

98-0 

68-8 

1-2 

2-5 

6-3 

8-9 

6-4 

23-1 

47-2 

86-9 

107-2 

78-0 

1-8 

3-2 

6-9 

10-3 

7-1 

26-4 

50-3 

8)-8 

121-2 

94*2 

1-6 

2-3 

5-7 

9-9 

6-9 

48-5 

62-2 

189-2 

411-7 

216-1 

3-3 

3-5 

12-1 

2Z-7 

18-0 

25-7 

46-2 

93‘4 

160-3 

104-8 

1-9 

2-9 

Z-sO 

n-9 

9-Q 
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TABLE 


GMtn). 

CUMATB. 

RBinfall. 


Normals and Extremes 


Station 

(1) 

Number 
of years 
of data 

(11) 

September 

(12) 

October 

(13) 

November 

(14) 

December 

(15) 

Sangli 


50 

a 

99-6 

88-9 

33-5 

6-9 




h 

6-6 

5-3 

2-0 

0-4 

Miraj . 


20 

a 

105-2 

95-8 

41-1 

5-1 




b 

5-9 

6-1 

2-4 

0-5 

Jath ., ,. 

■s . 

50 

a 

152-9 

77-2 

33-0 

6-1 




b 

8-0 

4-9 

2-1 

0-6 

Islampur 


50 

a 

101-6 

94-0 

35-6 

8-9 




b 

6-5 

5-9 

2*1 . 

0-6 

Shirala .. 

. * 

50 

a 

103-9 

97-0 

39-6 

5-1 




b 

7-3 

6-2 

2-3' 

0-4 

Vita 

. . 

50 

a 

124-5 

78-0 

30-2 

6-9 




b 

7-4 

4-6 

1-8 

0-4 

Taagaon .. 


50 

a 

116-3 

88-4 

34-0 

6-9 




b 

7-3 

5-3 

2-1 

0-5 

Dudhgaon 


15 

a 

113-5 

105-2 

23-6 

6-9 




b 

5-9 

5-2 

1-2 

0-3 

Madhavpur ( Vadgaon ) 

15 

a 

99-8 

133-9 

44-5 

9-9 




b 

8-5 

7-3 

3-1 

0-8 

Sangli (District) 



a 

1130 

95-4 

35-0 

7-2 




h 

7-0 

5-6 

2-1 

0-5 


{a) Normal rainfall in mm.; (6) Average number of rainy days (days with rain of 
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No. 2 — contd. 


CHAPTER 1, 


OF Rainfall— contd. 



Highest 

Lowest 




annual 

annual 

Heavje=it rainfall in 24 hours t 


rainfall 

rainfall 



Annual 

as %oi 

as %of 




normal 

normal 

Amount 

Date 


year • 

year • 



(16) 

(17) 

1 

(18) 

(19) 

1 

(20) 

568-5 

! 

1 

175 

47 

1 

1 

177-8 

1914 August, 5. 


(1932) 

(1918) 



44-9 





635-1 

167 

62 

162-8 

1914 August, 5. 


(1932) 

(1941) 



45-8 





528-2 

193 

43 

198-6 

1938 September, 23. 


(1916) 

(1920) 

! 


35-9 





638-8 

202 

53 

140-7 

1910 August, 21. 


(1932) 

(1911) 



46-6 





862-2 

169 

52 

261-6 

1898 July, 26. 


(1946) 

(1918) 



60-9 





541-5 

178 

48 

1 146-1 

1927 November, 1 1. 


(1944) 

(1905) 



40-1 





599-0 

162 

55 

156-0 

1944 September, 12. 


(1915) 

(1926) 



45-2 

1 




631-5 

197 

61 

165-1 

1937 April, 18. 


(1944) 

(1940) 



39-5 





1225-8 

151 

73 

152-4 

1943 July, 9. 


(1946) 

(1935) 



80-1 





692-4 

140 

57 




(1932) 

(1918) 



48-7 

1 

(1923) 




2*5 mm or more), • Years given in brackets, t Based on all available dataupto 1958. 


General.. 

CLIMATE; 

Rainfall, 
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Geiienl. 

Climate. 

Rainfall, 

TABLE No. 3 

Frequency of Annual Rainfall in the Dlstrict 
{Datax 1901—1950) 


Range in mm 

No. of years 

Range in mm 

No, of years 

i 


301—400 

2 

701—800 


9 


401—500 

8 

801—900 


3 


501—600 

9 

901—1,000 


4 


601—700 

15 

.. 

* 



On an average there are 49 rainy days (i.e., days with rainfall 
of 2.5 mm-10 cents or more) in the district. As in the case of 
the amount of rainfall, this number varies from 80 at Vadgaon 
near the western ghatsi to 36 at Jath in the eastern part of the 
district. 

The highest rainfall in 24 hours recorded at any station in 
the district was 261.6 mm (10.30") on July 26, 1898 at Shirala. 

Temperature. yhe only meteorological observatory in the district is at 
Miraj. The records of this observatory may be taken as repre¬ 
sentative of the climatic conditions over the district in general. 
The cold weather starts by about the end of November and 
lasts till about the middle of February, December being the 
coldest month. In this month the mean daily maximum tem¬ 
perature is 29.5°C (8S I°F) while the mean daily minimum is 
14.3®C (57.7®F). The minimum temperature may sometimes 
go below 7°C (44.6°F). The period from about the middle of 
February to the end of Mlay is one of continuous increase of 
temperature. In May, the hottest month, the mean daily 
maximum temperature is 37.5°C (99.5°F) and the mean daily 
minimum 22.7°C (72.9°F). The heat is intense and the maxi¬ 
mum temperature may sometimes go up to 42.0°C (107.6°F). 

Afternoon thundershowers bring welcome relief from the heat 
on some days. The onset of the south-west monsoon by the 
first or second week of June brings down the day temperatures 
appreciably, but night temperatures continue to be nearly the 
same as in summer. During the south-west monsoon months 
the weather is cool and pleasant. Sometimes the day tempera¬ 
tures are even less than in the cold season. After the with¬ 
drawal of the south-west monsoon by the end of September, 
day temperatures increase slightly. After about mid-November 
both day and night temperatures begin to drop. Except during 
the south-west monsoon season the daily range of temperature is 
large and is of the order of 11° to 18°C at Miraj. 

The highest maximum temperature recorded at Miraj was 
42.2°C (108.0°:^ on 1942 April, 2 ; 1940 May, 15 and 1934 June, 1. 
The lowest minimum temperature recorded at this station was 
S.0°C (41.0°F) on 1945 January, 7, 


A-1322—2-B. 
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In the south-west monsoon months the air is highly humid. In 
the post-monsoon, summer and cold seasons the air is dry parti, 
cularly in the afternoons. 

Skies are generally clear or lightly clouded during the months 
November to March. Cloudiness begins to increase progressive¬ 
ly from April and afternoons are more clouded than the 
mornings. During the monsoon months the skies are heavily 
.clouded to overcast. 

Winds are light to moderate except in the south-west monsoon 
season when they are stronger. In the south-west monsoon 
season, winds are from directions between south-west and 
north-west, the westerlies being more frequent. In the post¬ 
monsoon season they are predominantly from the north-east or 
east. Easterlies and south-easterlies are common in the cold 
season. By February westerlies and north-westerlies appear and 
these predominate in the summer. 

Thunderstorms occur in the hot season and in the post¬ 
monsoon season. In the beginning and end of the south-west 
monsoon season rainfall is often associated with thunder. 

Tables 4, 5 and 6 give the temperature and humidity, mean 
wind speed and frequency of special weather phenomena res¬ 
pectively for Miraj. 

TABliE No. 4 


Normals of Temperature and Relative HuMrorry (Miraj) 


Month 

Mean 

daily 

maximum 

tempera¬ 

ture 

Mean 

Daily 

minimum 

tempera¬ 

ture 

Highest maximum ever 
recorded 

. 

oC 

oC 

oC 

Date 

January . 

30-5 

14-1 

33-9 

1950 Jan. 31. 

February 

32-8 

15-2 

37-2 

1953 Feb. 28. 

March 

36-1 

18-5 

40-6 

1949 Mar. 28. 

April .. 

37-9 

21-5 

42-2 

1942 Apt. 22. 

May 

37-5 

22-7 

42-2 

1940 May 15. 

June .. 

31-5 

22-3 

42-2 

1934 June 1. 

July. 

27-9 

21-7 

35-0 

1932 July 3. 

August 

28-2 

21-2 

34-4 

1941 Aug. 30. 

September 

29-2 

20-2 

35-6 

1951 Sep. 17. 

October 

31-0 

20-1 

36-1 

1942 Oct. 5. 

November 

30-1 

I7'3 

34-4 

1958 Nov. 29. 

December 

29-5 

14-3 

34-4 

1941 Dec. 9. 

Annual 

31-9 

191 
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TABLE No. ^—contd. 


General. 

Climate. 

Special Weather 
Phenomena, 


Normals of Temperature and Relative Humidity (Miraj)— contd . 


Month 

Lowest minimum ever 
recorded 

Relative Humidity 

0830 

% 

1730 

% 

oC 

Date 

January 

50 

1945 Jan. 7 

62 

35 

February .. ., 

6-7 

1944 Feb. 10 

56 

31 

March 

III 

1957 Mar. 6 

54 

27 

April .. 

150 

1944 Apr. 1 

64 

30 

May ., 

18-9 

1937 May 1 

73 

40 

June ,. ,. ., 

19-4 

1956 Jur e 28 

82 

66 

July. 

17-2 

1945 July 4 

86 

79 

August 

!78 

1949 Aug. 22 

87 

76 

September 

15-6 

1935 Sep. 21 

86 

68 

October 

12-2 

1937 Oct. 16 

74 

5) 

November 

8-3 

1950 Nov. 28 

65 

45 

December .. .. 

7-2 

1954 Dec. 30 

61 

37 




71 

49 


•Hours I. S. T 


TABLE No. 5 


Mean Wind Speed in Kilometres per hour (miraj) 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

7-4 

7-7 

8-9 

10-6 

I4’2 

16-3 

18-0 


August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Annual 

15-4 

12-2 

8-4 

8-5 

8-4 

11-3 
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TABLE No. 6 


Special Weather Phenomena (Miraj^ 


Mean No. of 
days with 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Thunder 

00 

0-0 

1-7 

4-4 

6-1 

3-1 

0-1 

Hail 

0-0 

0-0 

0-1 

0-1 

0-0 

00 

0-0 

Dust-Storm .. 

0-1 

O'O 

01 

0-2 

0-4 

0-2 

O-O 

Squall .. 

0-0 

0-0 

00 

0-0 

0-0 

0-0 

0-0 

Fog 

00 

0-0 

0-0 

0-0 

0-0 

0-0 

0-0 


Mean No. of 
days with 

Aug. 

Sep. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Annual 

Thunder 

0-9 

2-0 

4-0 

0-9 

0-4 

23-6 

Hail .. 

0-0 

0-0 

00 

0-0 

0-0 

0-2 

Dust-Storm .. 

0-0 

00 

0-0 

00 

0-0 

10 

Squall .. 

0-0 

0-0 

0-0 

0-0 

0-0 

0-0 

Fog 

0-0 

0-0 

00 

0-0 

0-0 

00 


Sangli forests belong to four groups, viz., evergreen forests on 
the Sahyadri hills, wet and dry deciduous forests on the slopes of 
the hills that run east and form the catchment area of the 
Varna river, forests with bushy and stunted tree growth on the 
hills to the east of the Krishna and grassy area with sparse tree 
growth in Jath. 

Sahyadri ghats and their slopes in the extreme west of the 
Sangli district are subject to heavy precipitation of rain and 
frost in this area. The forest is of evergreen type, consisting of 
stunted growth of Eugenia jambulana (Jambhtil), Actino- 
daphne hookeri (Pisa), Glochidion lanceolarium (Bhoma), 
Mgmecyloncdule {Anjant), Terminalia chebula {Hirda), Fki- 
courtia sopiaria (Tambat), etc. This type of forest is found in 
the extreme west of Sangli district on the crest of the Sahyadri 
in the villages extending from Chandoli Kh. in the north to 
Bhogir in the south adjoining the Kolhapur district. They 
form compact forests and are not much broken by tillage and 
are found in Rundir, Sidheshwar, Bhogir villages in the extreme 
west of Shirala mahal. 

Forests on narrow steep hills on both sides of the Varna river 
in the extreme west in Shirala mahal gradually merge from 
evergreen zone to wet mixed deciduous forests where teak is 
almost absent. This forest area has precipitation of rain 

•Th«noteon forests in Sangli district has been prepared on the basis of the 
miierial ai^>pUed by the Chief Conservator of Forests, Maharashtra State, Poena. 
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between 1,524 mm (60") and 2,540 mm (100"). On both sides 
of the Varna river the hills rise steeply leaving little room for 
tillage. On the hill slopes the vegetation is dense and in the 
valley where washing of the hill dopes is deposited, the tree 
growth is luxuriant forming high forest chiefly of Eugenia 
jambulana (Jambhut), Memecylonedule {Anjani), Actino-daphne 
hookeri iPtsa), Artocarpus integrifoUa (Phanas), Terminalia 
chebuta {Hirdd), Ficus religiosa (Vad), Mangifera indica {Amba), 
Lagerstromia lanceolata (Nanc^, Sideroxylon tonientosum 
(Kumbhal), Ficus glumerita [Paya/j, SamaUa maiabaricum 
(Sawar), DeUenia pentagyne (Kammbal), Gerwia tiliaefolia 
{Dhaman), Ranwoifia densiflora (Hadkaya), Olea dioica (Para- 
jambut), Terminalia balerica (Behedd). The growth of Ain is 
gregarious on the lower slopes of the hill. 

Forests on hill slopes about 32 km (20 miles) from the rise of 
the Varna river covering central and eastern parts of Shirala 
mahal and eastern part of Walwa taluka merge from wet mixed 
deciduous forests to the dry mixed deciduous type of forests with 
larger proportion of teak and its associates, viz., Anogeissus 
lalifolia (Dhavda), Terminalia tomentosa (Ain), Butea frondosa 
(Palasj^ Schleichtra trijuga (Kusum), Grewia tiliaefolia (Dhaman), 
Cassia fistula (Bhava), Eleodendron glaucum (Bhutkes), Albizzia 
lebbek (Shiras), Ziziphus zylopyra (Gliathor). 

Forests in Tasgaon and Khanapur talukas which form the 
central portion of the district, are scrub forests with bare and 
bush sprinkled hills to the east of the Krishna, 

In the east, forests in Atpadi mahal are mostly barren with 
scattered stunted and bushy growth of a few tree species such as 
Acacia aburnea (Murmati), Acacia arabica (Babul), Ziziphus 
jujuba (Bor). However in this area there are also a few matured 
scattered trees of Azadirachta indica (Neem), Eugenia jam¬ 
bulana (Jiambhul), Tamarindus indica (Chinch), Pongamia 
glabra (Karanj), 

In the extreme east in Jath, the forest area grows only Khait 
and Tarwad. Scattered tree growth exists in eight villages viz,, 
Birnal, Belunkhi, Kholeshwar, Jirgyal, Sonkh, Waleshkhindi. 
Vashan and Khatali. Other areas in Jath taluka arc rocky and 
murmad and grow only inferior type of grass. 

The forest area in Sangli district under Satara Forest Division 
is as under;—• 


Type of forests 


Area in acres Area in hectares 


(I) 


( 2 ) ( 3 ) 


Reserved 
Protected 
Leased . 
Unclassed 


68,535 00 27,73516 

18-24 7-38 

35200 142*44 

1 , 020*23 412*78 


Total .. 


69 , 926-07 


28 , 297-76 
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The per capita distribution of forests and percentage under CH APfBR 1, 
forests as compared with the State average is as given below:— dcnemti 

Forests. 

District or State Percentages under Per capita forests 




forests 

in acres 

(1) 


(2) 

( 3 ) 

SfUlgll a * • « ■ ■ 


2‘20 

0‘09 

Maharashtra State 

4 • 

21-08 

0-52 

India 

* , 

24-00 

0-54 


Wild life in Sangli district is confined only in the densely Wild Ahimals. 
forest clad areas in the western portion of the Shirala mahal. 

The prominent among the wild animals are the bison, panther, 
sambar, bear, wild boar, hyaena, deer, fox and hare. 

Of the above, bisons, bears and wild boars are confined to 
semi-evergreen and evergreen forests of Rundhiv plateau and 
slopes. Panther, sambar and deer are occasionally met within 
the forests of Bilashi and Charan. Fox and hare are very 
common throughout the district. These animals usually take 
shelter in the fields and in forests along nalas and river banks. 

The panther (Panthera pardus M. Bibiya Vagh) seems Panther, 

to have almost vanished from the area. Human beings are 
generally not molested and no man-eaters have been recorded in 
the recent past. Sambars, cheetah, etc., form the natural food 
of the panthers. They also attack cattle, particularly calves. 

Bear (Asval) is usually found in the dense forests. It livesi in Bear, 
hollows in rocks or in ravines and subsists on roots and fruits of 
forest trees. It seldom attacks a human being unless provoked 
and does little injury to cattle. 

Ihe striped hyaena [Hyaena striata, M. Taras') usually seeks Hyaen#. 

shelter in the natural holes or caves during daytime and moves 
about during night in search of carcasses. 

The wild boar [Sus indicus, M. Dukkar) is found in the dense 
forests of the district. 

The hare [Lepus nigricollis, M. Sasa) and deer are found in Hare and Deer, 
the scrub jungles. Their number has considerably diminished 
due to the wanton hunting by the local population. Sambar 
[Rusa umicolor kerr) is met within the forests of Bilashi and 
Charan. 

The guar or the Indian bison [Bibos gaurus, M. Gava) is the Bison, 
largest of all the bovines. It is found in the Rundhiv plateau. 

The Indian fox [Vulpes bengalensis, M. Kolhd) is found Fox. 
throughout the district both in the open country and in the 
forests. 
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There, are very few wild birds left in the district, due to the 
extensive agricultural activities and paucity of forest lands. 
The pea fowls and jungle fowls are commonly met with in the 
forests of Shirala mahal. Partridges and quails are generally 
met with in grass kurans and in the sheltered places along 
nalas throughout the district. 

The physical features of Sangli district are of varied nature 
consisting of plains, plateaus and hill ranges. The western ghats 
which form the western boundary- of the district have thrown 
several spurs in the western region of the district. The high 
altitudes of these ranges , and spurs receiving a rainfall of 
1,397 mm. (55") have given rise to a number of streams and 
rivers in the district. The eight rivers in the district, namely, 
Nanni, Ghod, Kerda, Krishna, Yerla, Manganga, Bori and 
Agrani afford suitable habitats for fish life. Among these the 
Krishna and the Yerla are the important rivers, others generally 
running dry in late summer. The fish get suitable habitats in 
peiennial pools of large rivers and the streams developed on 
account of earthen bunds on seasonal rivers and streams. Besides 
there are a few tanks and ponds in the district. Prospects of 
development of fisheries in the district are limited on account of 
the absence of a large nurnbcr of perennial water sheets such as big 
reservoirs and irrigation tanks. Pisciculture in four tanks, 
namely. Ganpati at Miraj, Fakir and Yamai at Islampur and irri¬ 
gation reservoir at Rethrc Haranaksh has been undertaken by the 
department. 

Important fresh water fauna of the district comprise the 
following varieties of fishes; — 

Scientific name Local name 

Order : Opisthomi 
Family : Mastacembeldae 

Mastacembelus armatus (Lacep )— Vam. 

Vani is usually found in rivers and does not figure much in the 
catches. It attains a size of about .609 metres (2 feet) or more in 
length and is highly prized as food. It is usually caught by 
means of small hooks, as it frequents boulders with some currents 
where it is difficult to net. 


Order ; Apodes. 

Family : Anguillidae. 

Anguilla angiulla {Flam .)— Aheer. 

Aheer, from the eel group, is a rare variety found in rivers. It 
is usually caught by hooks and makes a good diet for invalids. It 
i.s a foul eater and is disliked by many on account of its snake¬ 
like appearance. It grows to about 1.219 metres (4 feet) in 
length. 

Order : Eventognathi. 

Family : Cyprinidae. 

Sub-family : Abramidinae. 

Oxygaster clupeoids (BL.)- Vadshi. 

Oxygaster Phulo . Alkut. 
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These are bright silvery fishes. The former grows to at least 
.228 metres (9 inches) in length and the latter to about .101 metres 
(4 inches). These are abundant in the rivers and constitute the 
mainstay of the fishermen and of the poor consumers as the fish 
is cheap and available in large quantities. They feed mainly on 
Planktonic lorganismo insect larvae and worms. They are of 
larvicidal character: — 


CHAPTBR 

G«n«nl. 

Fish. 

Types. 


Sub-family : Rasborin. 
Barilius bendelisis (Ham.) 

Barilius evazardi (Day) 

Perilampus atpar (Ham.) 

Danio aequipinnatus (Meolelland) 
Brachydanio ratio (Ham.) 

Rasbora daniconius (Ham.) 


. Jhorya. 

. Jhorya, 

. Sonukli. 

Balloki. 

. Dandai, Dandali. 
Dandvan. 


Of the aforesaid varieties only Dandvan is common while the 
remaining are found in small numbers in streams and rivers. 
They form the food of the poor classes. These fishes are small 
in size. Dandvan and Balloki are of some use as larvicidal fish. 

Sub-family : Cyprininae. 

Puntius (Tor), Khurdree (Sykes).—^Locally called mahaseer is 
the angler’s delight. It is found in rivers particularly in parts 
frequented by Garra-mullya. It prefers rocky bed and moderate¬ 
ly strong current. The fish attains a weight even up to 18.14 kg. 
(40 lbs.). 

Puntius (Tor), mussullah (Sykes).— Khadas. It reaches a length 
of over .914 metres (3 feet) and weighs over 9.07 kg. (20 lbs.). 

Puntius jerdoni (Day) .. ,. .. .. Parag, Potil. 

Puntius kolus (Skyes) .. .. .. .. Kolshi. 

Puntius sarana (Ham.) .. .. .. Khavli. 

The above species are medium sized carps growing from .152 
metres to .457 metres (6 to 18 inches) and weighing up to a kilo or 
more and are common in rivers. They are used as food and arc 
also of some value as semi-game fishes. 


Puntius ticto (Ham.): Khavli.—hi is useful as a larvicidal fish. 
Other puntius -species are as follows: — 


Puntius amphihius (c. and V.) 
Puntius melanostigma (Day) .. 
Puntius stigma (C. and V.) 
Puntius fraseri (Hora and Misra) 


.. Khavli. 
.. Khavli, 
., Khavli, 
.. Kadwi. 
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1* The following five Labeo specites which are common carps in 
Sangli district are esteemed as food and game-fishes; — 

Laheo calbasu (Ham.) .. .. .. Kanos. 

Labeo boggut (Sykes) . Sandasi, Sandi. 

Labeo fimbriatus {B\) .. .. .. Tambir. 

Labeo porcellus . Tambudki, Tantbudka. 

Labeo bata .. .. .. .. Tambti. 


Other fishes belonging to this sub-family are: — 


Garra muUya (Skyes) 
Garra bicornuata (Rao) 
Cirrhina fulungee (Skyes) 
Cirrhina reba (Ham.) 
Rohitee cotio (Ham.) 
Rohitee vigorsil 


.. Mullya, Malga. 

.. Mullya, Malga. 

.. Kulicha ganna, Lulli. 

.. Phankut. 

.. Vatani. 


Schizmatorhynchus (Sykes) Nukta nutta.—Nuhta or bhobri is 
a two-mouthed fish. It is a rare variety, A conspicuous slit near 
the nasal aperture and above the oral aperture has given a two¬ 
mouthed appearance to this fish. 

Rapidly growing varieties of carps, viz., Catla catla (Ham.), 
Labeo rohita (Ham.) and Cirrhina mrigala (Ham.) locally called 
Catla, Rohu and Mrigal respectively and imported from Bengal 
have been introduced in tanks and reservoirs by the Department 
of Fisheries. They are expected to breed and establish themselves 
in due course and thus provide a source for producing the major 
carp fry. Catla grows up to 20 kg in weight and Labeo rohita 
and Cirrhina mrigpla up to 10 kg. They are highly esteemed as 
food. A few fingcrlings of Catla catla were collected from a 
pool adjacent to the Krishna river near Miraj. 

Family . • .. • • • • • • Cobittdae. 


Lepidocephachthys quntea {Ham.) 
Lepidocephachthys thermalic {C. and V.) 
Nemachilichtys rupelli {Sykes) ^ 
Nemachilus denisonii {Day) « 
Nemachilus botius {Ham.).. 

Nemachilus sp. .. ... .. 

Botia striata var. kolhapurensis .. 


Mori. 

Mori, 

Chihli. 

Murunga, Morchunga. 
Chikli. 

Chikli. 

Waghmasa. 


These are small varieties growing up to .076 metres (3 inches). 
They are bottom feeders and dwell on gravelly and sandy bottoms. 
The soup of these fishes is supposed to be a sure cure for cough 
and cold. 
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Waghmasa from the loaches group is a coloured fish. The body CH APTER t 
is diversified by broad, dark and narrow yellow bands. The fish G«ner«L 
is hard and beautiful and finds a place in the aquaria:— Fish. 

Order : Ostariophysi. Types. 

Sub-Order : Siluroidae. 

Family : Siluridae. 

Ompak bimaculatus (fi 1) .. .. .. Wanz, Gugali. 

Ompak pabo (Ham.) . Kali wanz. 

Wallago attu {B\) . Valshivda, Pangat, Bali, 

Ballu. 

All thfese varieties of fish are carnivorous and good for eating. 

Wanz and Kali wanz grow to about .304 metres (one foot) in 
length. Valshivda attains a length of at least 1.828 metres (6 feet). 

It is called fresh water shark due to its voracious nature. 


Family : Bagride. 

Mytus cavasius (Ham.) 

Mytus cavasius (Sykes) 

Mytus malabaricus (Jerdon) 

Mytus aor (Ham.) 

Rita hastata (Val.) 

Rita pevimentata (Val.) .. 


Katirna, Katarna. 
Shingulu. 

Shingati. 

Shingalu. 

Kurdu, 

Ghoghrya. 


Katirna, shingati and ghoghrya grow to about .254 metres 
(10 inches) while kurdu grows to about .152 metres (6 inches). 
Shingalu grows to about .457 metres (18 inches) and is relished us 
food. These fishes are found in rivers. 


Family : Sisoridae 


Gagata itchkees (Sykes) .. 
Glyptothorax lonah (Sykes) 
Glyptothorax annandalei (Hora) H, 
Bagarius bagarius (Ham.) 


.. Itchka. 

.. Phattar chittu. 
.. Phattar chittu. 
.. Khirit. 


The.se are found in rivers and are rare in catches. Khirit is 
called as blind fish on account of its very small eyes as compared 
to its huge body. An ugly looking fish, yellowish in colour with 
large irregular brownish black cross bands, it grows to an enor¬ 
mous size. It is known to be the largest fresh water fish with 
specimens weighing 75 kg reported to be netted from Panch- 
ganga. 


Family : Schilbeidae. 

Praeutropicthys taakree (Sykes) .. .. Munvi, Vyadi, 

Neotropius khavalchor (Kulkarn i) .. Khavalchor, 
Pseudotropius atherinoide (B1) .. .. Sura. 
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These are found in rivers and are rare in catches. They attain 
a length of .203 to .254 metres (eight to ten inches). Khavalchor 
occurs in the Panchganga and the Krishna rivers. Its local 
name signifies its remarkable lepidophagous habit of feeding on 
the scales of other fishes. 


Order : Cyprinodontes. 
Family : Cyprinodontidae. 
Aplochilus lineatus {C. and V.) .. 


It is a small fish growing up to .076 metres (three inches). It is 
Very rarely found in the Varna and the Krishna rivers. It is 
known for its larvicidal nature. 

Order : Synentognathi. 

Family : Xementodontidae. 

Xementodon cancila . Takali, Takri. 

This fish is rarely found in rivers and is not of commercial 
importance. 

Order : Labyrinthici. 

Family ; Ophicoephalidae. 

Ghana gachua (Ham.) ,. .. .. Dokarya. 

Ghana Leuco-punctatus (Sykes) .. .. Kalamasa, Murrel. 

Ghana marulius (Ham.). Kalamasa, Murrel, 

Ghana striatus {B\.) . Mangsha. 

Osphronemus goramy {L&cep) .. .. Gorami. 

Dokarya, Murrel and Mangsha are generally found in rivers and 
tanks. Being carnivorous, they are not useful for fish-culture. 
Murrels are highly esteemed as food. Due to their snake-like 
appearance, they are also known as “snake headed fishes”. They 
possess an accessory respiratory organ and are able to respire 
directly from the atmosphere. They exhibit parental cart. 


Gorami is newly introduced in the tanks of Kolhapur City. It 
grows to about ,457 metres (one and half feet) in length. This 
fish breeds in confined waters and being herbivorous is eminently 
suitable for fish culture. 


Order ; Percomorphi. 

Family : Ambassidaoe. 

Ambasis ronga (Ham.). Kachki. 

Ambasis nama (Ham.) .. ,. .. Kachki. 

These are small carnivorous fishes found in t .s and rivers. 
They grow to about .050 to .076 metres (2 to 3 ,hes) in length. 
They are called as “Glass fish” in view of thei ransparent body 
and find a place in the aquaria. 

Order : Gobioidae. 

Family : Gobiidae. 

Glassagobius giuris .. .. Kharpya. 
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This variety is found in rivers and tanks and shows consider- CHAPTER 
able diversity in its proportions and colours. It grows to about 
.228 metres (9 inches) in length. They are very rare in catches 
and are not of much commercial importance. Types 

The following types of nets are used in Sangli district'.— 


The fi.shing in rivers and tanks is done by means of cast-nets Fishing Gear. 
(Phekani), fixed-nets (Ghat), drag-nets (Wadap), drift-nets 
(Kandala) and hook and line \(Davant). 


Cast-net. —The most elementary type of net in vogue which 
could continue to be of great use to inland fisheries, is the cast-net 
locally known as phekani or bhor-jale. It is also known as 
manaur, admandur, patal-jale, kakari and karala depending on 
the size of the mesh of the net. "^his net when cast in water 
takes the form of a circle and settles/ down over the fish. At the 
centre of this circle there is a long string for pulling the nejt. 
The periphery of the net is provided with weights to make it 
sink quickly into the depths. The peripheral margin of the net 
if folded to form a series of pockets wherein fishes get trapped 
when the net is hauled by pulling this string. The mesh of the 
net varies from 3.23 to 16.12 sq. cm ()/i" sq. to 2yj" sq.) (Bar) 
depending on the size of the fish to be caught. This net is made 
of cotton twine generally (Yam Nos. 20 and 30) and the cost varies 
from Rs. 40.00 to Rs. 70.00 depending on the size and mesh of the 
net. 

Fixed-net (Ghal, Khavar). —It is a conical type of net the base 
of which is open and rectangular. The length of the net from 
the rim of the base to the tapering cod end is about 9.14 to 12.19 
metres (30 feet to 40 feet) and the circumference at the mouth 
also varies from 9.14 to 12.19 metres (30 feet to 40 feet). The net 
resembles a trawl. The size of the mesh diminishes as the net 
tapers towards its extremity where it forms an impenetrable bag. 
The mouth of the net is made of strong hemp-twine. 

The net is operated just after monsoon. It is so fixed that the 
mouth is kept wide open in the rectangular form against the 
current by supporting the lateral sides of the mouth by means of 
two strong bamboo poles. The poles are kept in position by 
means of wire ropes which are firmly fixed on both the banks. 
The fish collected at the tapering end is removed by loosening the 
rope tied round the tapering end. The cost of the net comes to 
about Rs. 200. 

Drag-net (Wadap). —This is the largest type of net used in 
inland waters for catching fish both in rivers and tanks. The net 
is made of cotton twine and consists of 15 to 30 rectangular pieces, 
the number depending on the width of the sheet of water and 
on the middle conical piece. Each piece is about 5.49 metres 
(18 feet) in length and 6.10 to 7.62 metres (20 to 25 feet) in height 
with 3.23 sq. cm ()/^ sq. inch) mesh. The middle piece is 
conical in shape and with its cod end resembles the fixed net. 
The rings, formed by rectangular pieces on either side of this 
conical bag arc verr e’tten.sive and collect the fish in the bag 
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CHAPTER 1. when dragged. The net, while in operation, is provided with 
wooden or tin floats along the head-rope and a few small stones 
Fish ground-rope to serve as sinkers. These keep the 

Fishing Gear erect. The operation of the net is interesting. A wall-net is 
first stretched across the river where fishing operations are to be 
undertaken so that the fish scared by the drag-net may not escape. 
The drag-net is spread across the river about a furlong away from 
the wall-net. Two coir ropes about .050 metres (2") thick and 
about 15.24 metres (50') long arc tied to the ends of the drag-net. 
Each end is pulled by 10—15 persons and the net is thus dragged 
along the river. When the drag-net comes closer to the wall-net, 
its one end is joined to the adjacent end of the other net. Then 
the two free ends are pulled and the combined net is dragged 
across the river on the bank. In the process of dragging the net, 
most of the fish are enclosed in the central conical part 
of the dragmet wherefrom they are emptied by loosening 
the rope tied round the cod end. The drag-net is operated in the 
tank in the same manner except that the stationary wall-net is 
not used as the drag-net is hauled on the opposite bank. Each 
rectangular piece costs about Rs. 75 and the middle conicle piece 
costs about Rs. 250. 

Drift-nets (Kandala). —^Drift-nets known as Kandalas are of differ¬ 
ent meshes varying from 9.68 to 45.16 sq. cm. (IJ/a" sq. to 7" sq.). 
Usually 20 to 22 rectangular pieces are joined together and operat¬ 
ed by 12 fishermen. The net, while in operation, is provided 
with small sticks of reed along the head-rope to increase the 
buoyancy. A few small stones or earthen pallets are tied to the 
ground-rope to serve as .sinkers. The one that is used at bottom 
set is known as sutil, tivari and kandali depending on the size of 
the mesh and the type of fish to be caught. The length of sxutil 
net varies from 73.15 to 201.17 metres (240' to 660') and the depth 
from about 2.43 to 2.74 metres (8' to 9'). The other one which is 
used as surface net is about 45.70 metres (150') and the depth of 
the net is .914 to 1.219 metres (3' to 4'). No sinkers are used for 
this type of net. 

The drift-nets are used in summer when the depth of water in 
the rivers and tanks is considerably reduced. The Department 
of Fisheries has succeeded in popularising gill-nets made of nylon 
which are now used extensively in and around the Kolhapur 
City. 

Hook and line. —In addition to the fishing by nets, hooks and 
line method of fishing is also followed by fishermen of Sangli 
district. About 100 hooks are attached to a line which measures 
about 304.80 metres (kobo') in length. Floats of light wood, dried 
pumpkins or empty tins are attached to the head-rope. This kind 
of fishing is practised throughout the year. 

Fishing Craft. —This is locally called as Kayil and resembles 
the jaggery pot as used in Kolhapur district but differs from it 
in that the bottom portion is curved. It is made of black tin. 
There is a small round depression in the middle.- The diameter 
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of the boat is 2.43 metres {8 feet) and the depth is .914 metres CHAPTEH 1. 

(3 feet). The depth of the depression is .152 metres (6"). This 

type of boat is used by fishermen of Islampur, Bhilawadi and 

Borgaon in the river Krishna for operating nets like drag-nets and Gear 

gill-riets. 

There are no concentrated fi.shing villages in Sangli district Fishing Commu- 
as are found in coastal districts. The households of fisher- nities. 
men are scattered in several villages and towns in the 
district. As per the Census of 1961, 173 persons are engaged 
in fishing in this district. Of these 117 persons arc in rural areas 
and 56 in urban areas. As fishing does not provide with full-time 
employment, many are obliged to work as field labourers and 
carry on fishing as a side-business. The chief fishing communities 
are Bhois, Bagadis and Musalmans. 

Fishing trade is centralised chiefly in the talukas of Miraj, 

Tasgaon, Walwa and Shirala. 


The fishermen were first brought under the co-operative fold in Government 
1961. There are at present 6 Fishermen’s Co-operative Societies Assistance, 

in Sangli district with a total membership of 255. The develop¬ 
ment of fisheries and encouragement and assistance to the fisher¬ 
men of the district is entrusted to the Superintendent of Fisheries, 

Kolhapur. The fishermen are given assistance and loans for the 
purchase of sail cloth, suitable yarn for nets, purchase or repair of 
boats, etc. New varieties of fish are also introduced in tanks and 
ponds. 

Snakes, both poisonous and non-poisonous, in the district are 

X & ^TUAKES * 

more or less the same as those found in Satara district. Now-a-days 
the number of deaths due to snake-bites has considerably come 
down due to the invention of antivenom serum. An account of 
the snakes found in the district is given below: — 


Family: Typhlopidae. 

Typhlop braminus, —Locally called Kadu, is a very small, ^ . 

slender snake, like an earthworm, growing from .152 to .177 metres oisonous, 

(6" to 7") in length and brownish black in colour. It usually 
burrows in loose moist soil or in debris. The scales on the body 
are imbricate. Sometimes it is found in kitchen gardens and 
even in backyards of residences. It is absolutely harmless. 

Lycodon, aulicus and Oligodon sp. have been reported from this 
region. These wolf-snakes are small with deep brown cross marks 
on a pale body. They are often mistaken for kraits. 


Family: Uropeltidae. 

Snakes of this family are purplish green with yellow specks and 
measure from .203 to .228 metres (eight to nine inches). The tail 
is very short with a transverse edge for digging and the bodies 
are covered by a series of rough spiny scales. These are primitive 
snakes and are normally met with under bushes and moist leaves. 

•The section on Snakes i» contributed by Dr P. J. Deoras of the Haflkine 
Institute, Bombay. 
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Non-Poieonous. 


Poisonous. 


Family: Colubridae. 

Ptyas mucosas. —It is locally called Dhaman, It is yellowish 
in colour with broken black lines on the back. It measures from 
2.43 to 3.66 metres (eight to twelve feet) and moves very quickly 
and also scales the trees. 

Natrix piscator. —.It is a water snake found in ponds. It is 
olive brown with black lateral lines and checkered broad designs 
posteriorly. It grows from 1.21 to 1.82 metres (4' to 6'). 

Natrix stolata, —It is frequently encountered during rains and 
grows up to .609 metres (two feet). It is olivaceous with brown 
longitudinal stripes. 

Dvyophis sp. —It is a long slender parrot-green snake with an 
elongated snout growing up to .127 to .152 metres (five to six 
inches) in length. It is frequently found in the forest areas. This 
snake stays on green branches with an erect and pointed head. It 
is locally called Harantol or Sarplol. 

Family: Boidx. 

Eryx conicus .—It is a small stumpy snake with a very blunt 
tail, brownish black and with a broken yellow pattern. It 
burrows by both ends. It is locally called Mandol. 

Python molurus .—It is very rarely found in the forests of the 
district. It is locally called Ajagar and grows from 3.66 to 
4.57 metres (12' to IS') in length. On the entire back there is a 
broken design of grey and brown patches with a streak of pink 
stripe by the side of the head, ft normally inhabits areas 
adjoining lakes and thick forests and kills animals by 
strangulation. 

Family: Elapidx. 

Naja naja. —This is cobra, which is locally called Nag, Akdya, 
Bhuf^ng, Farud or Khadyanag. It is distinguished by its habit 
of spreading a hood which may bear a spectacle mark or may 
be without a mark. Its colour is yellowish brown or in some 
rare cases black and the maximum length recorded is 1.68 metres 
(S'—6"). This snake is many a time found near human habita¬ 
tions and feeds on rats, frogs, etc. Being very poisonous, it takes 
a heavy toll by its venom which is neurotoxic. Once a year on 
the Nagpanchami day which falls some time in August, the 
local population worships this snake. In fact at Shirala. a large 
number of inhabitants collect the.se snakes on this day and a fair is 
held on the occasion which attracts a large number of people. It 
is believed that on this day either the snake does not bite or the 
poison is not effective. Investigations have shown that a large 
majority of snakes handled on this occasion are non-poisonous. 

Bungarus coeruleus, —^This krait snake is not a common 
snake. It is locally called Manyar. It is steel-blue with white 
double or single cross lines on the body. It is a very poisonous 
snake. A very timid snake that does not grow beyond 
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1.21 metres (four feet}, it is found in crevices and cracks of CHAPTER l. 
walls. It is distinguishable from OHgadon by the presence of a 
series of hexagonal scales on the dorsal part of the body. The 
poison is neurotoxic and is well-nigh more toxic than cobra 
poison. 

Family : Viperidie. 


General. 

Snakes. 

Poisonous. 


Vipera russelli .—This is locally called Ghonas. It is brown 
with three chains of elliptical deep brown marks dorsally. The 
head is triangular and during the mating season the colour 
hccomes slightly pinkish in males and a bit faint in females. 
During mating and breeding season, which is. the summer and the 
monsoon, the amount of poison given is more and it is slightly 
more toxic, than that given at other times. 


This snake is met with in bushy areas and when encountered 
hisses loudly and continuously. It can hurl and strike to a 
distance of .914 metres (three feet). The venom is vasotoxic 
and the bite is accompanied by a swelling and a severe burning 
pain. 


Echis carinatus .—This snake is frequently met with during 
the rainy season, more in the plains and in areas with a reddish 
soil. Locally it is called Phoorsa. It grows to about .457 metres 
(18 inches) in length, and moves characteristically as a side 
winder. The body is olivaceous with black patches, but the head 
bears a white arrow mark. It strikes viciously and the amount 
of poison given is not lethal but the victim starts bleeding 
within 24 hours from any opening in the body. There is quite 
an amount of swelling at the site of the bite and often necrosis 
may also follow a severe burning pain. 

Trimmeresurus malabaricus .—A grown-up snake, olive green 
with distinct blackish spots dorsally and yellow ones laterally, is 
pale green ventrally and grows to about .609 metres (2 feet); 
the young are brown above and grey below. It has a promi¬ 
nent lip and a pit too. It is normally found in the hilly regions 
amidst bomboo growth. 


A-1322-3-A. 





CHAPTER 2 —HISTORY* 


As NO EXPl.ORATION OR EXCAVATION OF ANY PREHlStORIC SITE IN 
THIS district has YET BEEN UNDERTAKEN, it is DOt pOSsiblc tO givC 
a detailed account of the prehistoric period of its ancient history. 
The excavations done at Brahmapuri in KolhapOr have brought 
to view the remains of the historical period only. However, from 
the excavations done at Nevasa in the Ahmadnagar district, some 
characteristic peculiarities of the Deccan culture in the chalcolithic 
period may be gleaned'. “ The earliest habitations of the people in 
that period must have been in the river valleys. The thick forests 
which must have covered them first were cut down with their 
stone and copper tools. The elevated sites on the banks of rivers 
were then chosen for a settlement. Each settlement may have 
consisted of about 50 to 100 huts. The huts were small, 
measuring 10 ft. by 9 ft. and were either rectangular or 
circular. They were constructed with wooden posts, the walls 
being of mud and the roof of bamboo matting, dry 
leaves, etc., covered with a layer of mud. The houses 
were furnished with large and small storage jars, bowls 
{vdfis) and vessels {lotas) with long spouts. Their red sur¬ 
face was painted in black with geometric designs or figures of 
animals. They wore garments of cotton and probably also of 
(wild) silk. For their ornaments they used beads of semi-precious 
stones, crystal, terracotta and rarely of copper and even of gold. 
Silver was unknown. Bangles were made of copper, burnt clay or 
bone, rarely of ivory. 

For weapons, they used products of chalcedony blade industry, 
flat copper axes and slings with round balls of various sizes. 
Their tools were made of dolcrite and copper. They pounded 
their grains with plano-convex rubber stones. Besides, they ate 
beef, mutton, pork, venison and river fish. Hunting and animal 
grazing formed their main occupations. 


CHAPTER 2. 

Hiitoiy. 

Ancient 

Period. 


•The section on ancient history ia contributed by Mahatnahopadbyaya Dr. 
V. V. Mirashi, Nagpur University, Nagpur. 

The account frorn 1294 A.D. to 1761 A.D. has been contributed by Dr. B. G. 
Kunte, M,A., Ph.D. (Econ.), Ph. D. (History), Joint Editor and revised by Shrl P, 
Setu Madhav Rao, M.,A., I.A.S. (Retd.), Executive Editor. 

The account from 1761 onwards has been contributed by Prof. R. V. Oturkar, M. A. 
’ Summarised from H. D. Sankalia’s Indian Arthaeology Today, p p, 88 f. 
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They buried their dead either within the house floor or outside. 
The children were buried in wide-mouthed urns. The dead were 
provided with bowls, spouted vessels and necklaces of copper and 
carnelian. ‘ 

Economically these people were in a pastoral-cum- hunting-cwm 
agricultural stage and lived in small villages on river hanks. They 
still used stone for various purposes, the use of copper being 
rare. This kind of life continued until it was changed by a fresh 
influx of people who came with a knowledge of iron, agriculture 
and town-planning in about the fourth century B. C. Who these 
people were is not definitely known, but one plausible conjecture 
is that they belonged to some of the Aryan tribes. This theory, 
however, needs confirmation by stronger evidence. 

The above gleanings arc from the archaeological excavations at 
such sites as Neviisa. We shall next see what light is thrown on 
this period by literary sources. According to literary tradition, 
when the Aryans penetrated to the Deccan, the whole region was 
covered by a thick jungle, which extended southward from Central 
India. Agastya was the first Aryan, who crossed the Vindhya and 
fixed his residence on the bank of the Godavari. This memorable 
event is commemorated by the mythological story which repre¬ 
sents Vindhya as bending before his guru Agastya when the latter 
approached him. The sage asked the mountain to remain in that 
condition until he returned from the south, which he never did. 
Agastya was followed by several other sages who established their 
hermitages in different regions of the south. The cluster of hermi¬ 
tages on the bank of the Godavari was called jana'-sthana to di's- 
tinguish it from the surrovmding forest country. They were 
constantly harassed by the original inhabitants of the region who 
are called Rdksasas in the Rdnutyana. “These shapeless and ill- 
looking monsters testify to their abominal character by various 
cruel and terrific displays. They implicate the hermits in impure 
practices and perform greatest outrages. Changing their shapes 
and hiding in the thickets adjoining the hermitages, these frightful 
beings delight in terrifying the devotees. They cast away their 
sacrificial ladles and vessels; they pollute cooked oblations and 
utterly defile the offerings with blood. These faithless creatures 
inject frightful sounds into the ears of the faithful and austere 
hermits. At the time of the sacrifice they snatch away the jars, 
the flowers and the sacred grass of these sober-minded men.”' 

In course of time a large kingdom was founded north of the 
Godavari by Vidarbha, the son of R.sabhadeva. His capital was 
Kundinapura in the Amravatl district of the country since then 
known by his name, Agastya married his daughter Lopamudra- 
Agastya is the seer of some hymns of the Rgveda. His wife 
Lopamudra is also mentioned in the Rgveda I. 179, 4, The 
country became well known in the age of the Brdhmanas and the 
Upanisads, in which it is frequently mentioned. The Rdmdyana 
in the UttaraMnda states the story of king Danda or Dandaka, 


’Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts. 
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in whose time Vidarbha was devastated by a violent storm. 
Danda was a son of Iksvaku and grandson of Manu. He ruled 
over the country between the Vindhya and the Saivala mountains 
from his capital Madhumanta. He led a voluptuous life and once 
upon a time he violated the daughter of the sage Bhargava. The 
sage then cursed the king that his whole kingdom would be 
devastated by a terrible dust-storm. The whole country between 
the Vindhya and the Saivala mountains extending over a thousand 
yojanas was consequently turned into a great forest, which since 
then came to be known as Dandakdranya. It was in this forest 
that the Sudra ascetic Sambuka was practising penance. As this 
was an irreligious act according to the notions of those days, 
Rama lieheaded him and revived the life of a Brdhmana boy who 
had died prematurely. The place where Sambuka was beheaded 
is still shown on the hill of Ramtek, 28 miles from Nagpur. 

The Central part of the Deccan was divided into several 
countries known by different names. Thus the region to the 
north of the Godavari, now included in the Aurangabad district 
was known by the name of Mulaka. This country, together 
with its capital Pratisthana (modern Paithan) is mentioned in 
Pall literature. To the north of it lay the country of Rsika, now 
called Khande.s. To the east of ^ika was Vidarbha, which has 
already lieen described. Along the southern bank of the 
Godavari extended the country of Asmaka (Pali: Assaka), which 
comprised the modern Ahmadnagar and Bid districts. This 
region came to be included in the country of Kuntala, which 
extended far to the south. It included what is now known as 
the Southern Maratha Country as well as North Karnataka and 
the $imoga and Citaldurga districts of the old Mysore State. In 
an inscriptional passage the upper valley of the Krsna is said to 
be included in the country of Kuntala'. In the Udayasundari- 
kathd of Soddhala (11th Century A.D.) Pratisthana on the 
Godavari is said to be the capital of the Kuntala country. In 
early times, Kuntala was probably included in the larger country 
called Maharastra. The Aiholc inscription (7th Century A.D.) 
speaks of three Maharastras, which probably comprised 
Vidarbha, Western Maharastra and Kuntala. In later times 
Kuntala came to denote the predominantly Kanarese country 
now included in the Mysore State. It is described as a seven 
and a half lakh province. The Early Calukyas of BadamT and 
the Later Calukyas of KalyanI were known as Kuntalendras or 
lords of Kuntala. In the earlier days, however, the districts of 
Kolhapur, Satara, Solapur and Sahgll, which are now Marathi¬ 
speaking, were included in Kuntala. As we shall see later,- the 
Early Rastrakutas of Manapura, who were ruling over this 
territory, were known as Kuntaleharas (or rulers of Kuntala). 

Coming to historical times, we find that all this territory was 
included in the empire of Asoka. No inscription of the great 
Emperor has been found in the Deccan, but one set of his rock- 
edicts was engraved at Sopara (ancient Surparaka in North 

'Mirashi, Studies in Indology, Vol. I, p. 9. 
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Konkan). Another edict issued evidently by his Dharma- 
mahdmatra in his fourteenth regnal year, has been found at 
Devtek in the Canda district of Vidarbha'. Again the fifth and 
the thirteenth rock edicts of A4oka mention Rastrika-Petenikas 
and Bhoja-Petenikas respectively. Many scholars take Petenikas 
mentioned in these edicts as referring to the residents of 
Pratisthana (modern Paithan), but Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar would 
prefer to take the word to mean ‘ hereditary ’. Be that as it may, 
the Rastrikas were undoubtedly the rulers of this region ; for 
they came to be known later as Maharathis. 

After the overthrow of the Maurya dynasty in circa 184 B.C. 
the imperial, throne in Pataliputra was occupied by the Sendpati 
Pusyamitra, the founder of the Suhga dynasty. His son 
Agnimitra was appointed Viceroy of Malva and ruled from 
Vidisa, modern Besnagar, a small village near Bhilsa. Vidarbha, 
which had seceded from the Maurya empire during the reign of 
one of the weak successors of A^oka, was then ruled by 
Yajnasena. He imprisoned his cousin Madhavasena, who was a 
rival claimant for the throne. The sister of Madhavasena 
escaped to Malva and got admission as a hand-maid to the 
queen under the name of Malavika. Agnimitra, who had 
espoused the cause of Madhavasena and had sent an army 
against the king of Vidarbha, fell in love with Malavika and 
married her. The Malava army defeated the king of Vidarbha 
and released Madhavasena. Agnimitra then divided the country 
of Vidarbha between the two cousins, each ruling on one side of 
the Varada (modern Wardha). The story of Malavikii forms 
the plot of the Sanskrt play Mdlavikdgnimitra of Kalidasa. 

Kalidfisa does not state to what royal family Yajnasena and 
Madhavasena belonged and these names do not occur anywhere 
else. Still, it is possible to conjecture that they may have been 
feudatories of the Satavahanas. From the Hathigumpha 
inscription at Udayagirl near Bhuvane^vara, we learn that 
Kharavela, the king of Kaliiiga, who was a contemporary of 
Pusyamitra, sent an array to the western region, not minding 
Satakarni. The latter evidently belonged to the Satavahana 
dynasty as the name occurs often in that family. Khiiravela’s 
army is said to have penetrated up to the river Kanhabenrui and 
struck terror in the hearts of the people, of RsTka. The 
Kanhabenna is evidently the river Kanhan® which flows about 
10 miles from Nagpur, and not the river Krsna which flows 
south-west from Udayagirl, as some scholars suppose. Khara- 
vela’s army thus invaded Vidarbha. He knew that as the ruler 
of Vidarbha was a feudatory of Satakarni, the latter would rush 
to his aid. When Vidarbha was thus invaded, the people of 
Rsika (Khandes), which bordered Vidarbha on the west, were 
naturally terror-stricken. No actual engagement seems, how¬ 
ever, to have taken place and the army returned to Kalinga 
perhaps at the approach of the Satavahana forces. 

Vol. I, p. 46. 

^lbid.,Va\. Ill, p. 46. 
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Satakarni belonged to the Satavahana family. This family 
derived its name from king Satavahana', who rose to power soon 
after the death of Asoka and had his capital at Pratisthana 
(Paithan in the AurahgahM district). It received support from 
the local rulers called Maharathis, with whom it formed matri¬ 
monial alliances. This dynasty is called Andhra in the 
Piirdtias, but that it originally hailed from Western Maha- 
rastra is indicated by its earliest inscriptions which are found in 
the caves at Naneghat near Junnar and at Na^ik. Its earliest 
coins have been found at Aurangabad and in Vidarbha. In 
later times it extended its rule to Andhra as shown by its later 
inscriptions and coins found in that region. The Purdnbs call it 
Andhra evidently because it was ruling in that country when 
the Puranic account was compiled in the early centuries of the 
Christian era. 

Though king Satavahana was the founder of this family, he is 
not mentioned in the Purmias>. The first king of the Andhra 
(i.e. Satavahana) dynasty mentioned in the Pwdnas is Simuka 
(Srimukha), who is also known from a relievo statue of his in a 
Naneghat cave. We do not know the extent of his kingdom, 
hut it is surmised to have extended at least from Junnar to 
Pratisthana (Paithan). When he ' ended his rule, his son 
Satakarni was a minor and so his brother Kpsna ascended the 
throne. He has left an inscription in a cave which he got 
excavated for the Buddliist monks at Nasik. The next ruler of 
the dynasty is Satakarni I, who is also known from a relievo 
statue in the same Naneghat cave. He seems to have extended 
his rule over the whole of the I'ilcccan and even carried his arms 
north of the Narmada. King Kharavela of Kaliiiga, who was his 
contemporary, is said to have sent an army to the west, not 
minding Satakarni, who is probably this very ruler. When the 
army reached Kanhabenna, which, as shown above, is probably 
the Kanhan flowing near Nagpur, it struck terror in the hearts 
of the people of Rsika (Khandes). There was no clash of arms 
on this occasion, but two years later, Kharavela penetrated 
further west as he claims to have received submission from the 
Rathikas and Bhojakas, who were probably ruling in the Deccan 
as feudatories of the Satavahanas. 

Satakarni performed the Rdjasuyu and Asvamedha sacrifices 
(the latter twice), which probably commemorated important 
victories or supremacy in the Deccan and, as such, had political 
significance. He performed several other Srauta sacrifices such 
as Agnyddheya, Aptorydma, Dasrdtra, Trayodasardtra. 
AngirUsatrirdtra, Satardtra and Gavdmayana, all of which were 
marked by munificent gifts of horses, elephants, land and 
kdrsapanas. They are recorded in a large, but now sadly 
mutilated inscription in a cave at Naneghat. 

Satakarni left behind two sons, Vedi^ri and Sakti^rl, who are 
mentioned in the Naneghat inscription. Vedi^rl, who succeeded 

^ Ibid., Vol. Ill, pp. 1 f. 
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him, is described as a very brave prince whose army was always 
victorious and who became the lord of Daksinapatha (Deccan)'. 
The Sahgli district was evidently included in his dominion. He 
was succeeded by a number of rulers who are named in the 
Puranic lists, but about whom they furnish little information 
except their reign-periods which also vary in different Pumnas 
and even in the manuscripts of the same Pumnas. But one or 
two of them are noteworthy. The thirteenth ruler in the list 
was named Kuntala Satakarni who is said to have ruled for 
eight years. He took this name probably because the Kuntala 
country formed an important part of his dominion. Another 
noteworthy ruler is Hala, the reputed author of the Gdthd- 
saplasati, a unique collection of seven hundred Prakrt verses 
descriptive of the social, religious and economic life of the 
period. Hala flourished in the first century A.D.'' 

Some years after Hala’s reign Maharastra was conquered by 
the Saka Ksatrapas. Nahapana, a 5aka Ksatrapa probably 
appointed by the contemporary Kusana Emperor, was ruling 
over Koiikan, Poona, Na^ik and some other districts of Western 
Maharastra as also some portions of Central India as far north 
as Ajmer. Vidarbha also was under the rule of another 
Ksatrapa named Rupiamraa as disclosed by a pillar inscription 
recently discovered in the Bhandiira district. The Satavahanas 
were therefore obliged to leave Western Maharastra and 
Vidarbha and repair to the southern part of their dominion, but 
Gautamiputra Satakarni soon retrieved the fortune of his 
family. He made a daring dash into Vidarbha and occupied 
Benakata or the Vainganga district. Thereafter he invaded 
Western Maharastra and defeated Nahapana somewhere in the 
Narik district. This is shown by the inscription in one of the 
Na^ik caves wherein he is called BendkatakofSruumi or the lord 
of Benakata (Vainganga District). He extended his rule to a 
large part of the peninsula as his chargers are said to have 
drunk the water of the three oceans. The following provinces 
are specifically mentioned as comprised in his dominion: — 

Rsika (Khande^), A^maka (Ahmadnagar and Bid districts), 

Vidarbha, Akara and AvantI (Eastern and Western Malwa), 

Suratha (Kathiavad) and Aparanta (north Konkan). 

That his empire extended much further is shown by the des¬ 
cription that the mountains Setagiri (near Nagarjunkonda), 
Sristana (Kurnul district) and Mahendra (between the Godavari 
and the Krsna) were situated in his kingdom. 

After defeating Nahapana Gautamiputra called back the 
silver coins of the Saka Ksatrapa and restruck them. The Jogal- 
tembhi hoard contained more than 10,000 silver coins so counter- 
struck. He himself issued a large number of potin coins with 
the figure of an elephant with uplifted trunk on the obverse, and 

'Ibid., Vol. I,pp. I22f. 

^Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 76 f. 

^Nagpur University Journal, Vol. XVI, pp. 1 f. 
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the Uijain symbol on the reverse.’ In the hoard of potin coins 
found at Tarhala in the Akola district of Vidarbha, out of nearly 
1200 coins as many as 575 were of Gautamiputra. 

Gautamiputra Satakarni was succeeded by Vasi-sthiputra 
Pulumavl, who also ruled over an extensive kingdom, but seems 
to have lost some northern provinces like Akaravantl and 
Surastra to the Ksatrapas. He was succeeded by his brother 
Vasi-sthTputra Siitakarni, who married the daughter of the Saka 
Ksatrapa Rudradaman I. Among his successors the most note¬ 
worthy was Yajnasrl Satakarni, whose inscriptions and coins have 
been found over a large area. They show that he ruled over an 
extensive kingdom stretching from Kohkan in the west to 
AndhradeSa in the east. He issued among other types the ship- 
type lead coins indicative of his rule over the maritime province 
of the Coromandel coast.^ 
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Within about fifty years after Yajna Satakarni the rule of 
Satavahanas came to an end. The Satavahanas were liberal 
patrons of learning and religion. As stated above, the early 
kings of the family performed Vedic sacrifices and lavished gifts 
on the Br/lhmanas. Gautamiputra, Pulumavi and YajnaM, like 
the early king Krsna, excavated caves and donated villages to 
provide for tne maintenance, clothing and medicine of the 
Buddhist monks. As stated before, the Gdthasaptascetl, an 
anthology of 700 Prakrt verses, is by tradition ascribed to king 
Hala of this family. 

During the period of the Satavahanas the Kolhapur and 
probably also the Sahgli districts were governed by some princes 
of the Kura family. The coins of three kings, viz., Vasisthlputra 
Vilivayakura, his successor Madhariputra Sivalakura and the 
latter’s successor Gautamiputra Vilivayakura have been found in 
the excavations at Brahmapurl, a suburb of Kolhapur. They 
have the figures of the bow and arrow on the obverse and the 
Caitya and the tree on the reverse. Rapson identified Gautami¬ 
putra and Vasisthlputra of these coins with the Satavahana kings 
Gautamiputra Satakarni and Vasistiputra Pulumavi, but from 
the biruda Mahfirathi prefixed to the name of Madhariputra 
Sivalakura on a cfoin published by Kundangar, it is clear that 
these princes were not identical with the homonymous Satava¬ 
hana kings but were their feudatories. 


About 250 A. D. the Satavahanas disappear from the stage of 
history. Then there arose several families in different parts of the 
vast Satavahana empire. Northern Maharastra was occupied by 
the Abhiras. The founder of the dynasty was the Abhira Rdjan 
Isvarasena, the son of Sivadatta, who has left an inscription in a 
cave, at Na4ik. He started an era commencing in A. D. 250, 
which later became well-known as the Kalacurl-Cedi era. Judg¬ 
ing by the expansion of this era, Isvarasena and his descendants 

* Mirashi, Studies in Indology, Vol. Ill, pp. 38 f. 

^Ibid., Vol. Ill, pp. 17 f. 
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seem tG have filled over a large territory comprising Gujarat, 
Kohkan and Northern Maharastra. He was followed by nine 
other kings, whose names, unfortunately, are not given in the 
Purdnas, which state that they ruled for 167 years. From a 
casket discovered during excavations at Devni Mori in Gujarat, 
we know the name of one of these kings as Rudrascna.’ His 
family name Kathika also has become known from the same 
source. He was ruling in the year 127 of the Abhira era, corres¬ 
ponding to A. D. 376-77. The Abhiras were supplanted by their 
feudatories the Traikutakas in circa A. D, 415. 

The names of three Traikutaka kings are known from their 
inscriptions and coins, viz., Indradatta, Oahrasena and Vyaghra- 
sena. Dahrasena performed an Asvamedha and was, therefore 
independent; but his successor Vyiighrasena had to acknowledge 
the suzerainty of the Vakataka king, Harisena. 

After the downfall of the Satavahanas the Vakatakas rose to 
power in Vidarbha. This dynasty was founded by a Brdhnmna 
named Vindhyasakti I, who is mentioned in the Purdnas as well 
as in an inscription in Cave XVI at Ajanta. The Puraims men¬ 
tion his son PravTra, i.e., Pravarasena I in connection with the 
ruling family of Vidisfi. He ousted iSisuka, the daughter’s son 
of the Naga king Vidi^a who was ruling at Purika at the foot 
of the Rksavat or Satpuda mountain. He had an extensive 
empire in the Deccan. He jterformed several Vedic sacrifices 
including four A§vamedhas and assumed the title of Samrdt 
(Emperor). According to the Purdnas he ruled from the afore¬ 
mentioned city of Purika.® He had four sons, among whom his 
extensive empire was divided after his death. Two of these are 
known from inscriptions. The eldest son was GautamTputra, 
who predeceased him. His son Rudrasena I held the northern 
parts of Vidarbha and ruled from Nandivardhana, modern 
Nandardhan near Ramtek in the Nagpur district. He had the 
powerful support of Naga king Bhavanaga of the Bharasiva 
family, who ruled at Padmavati near Gwalior, and who was his 
maternal grandfather. Rudrasena I was a devout worshipper of 
Mahabhairava. He had no regard for the ahiiiisd precepts of 
Asoka. He had, therefore, no scruples in getting some portion 
of the aforementioned Devtek inscription of Asoka’s Dharma- 
mahdmdtra chiselled and getting his own record incised in its 
place. The latter proclaims the construction of his dhdrma- 
sthdna (temple) at Chikkamburi (modern Chikmara near Devtek). 

Rudrasena I was followed by his son Prthivisena I. He ruled 
for a long time and brought peace and prosperity to his people. 
Candragupta- II, the famous Gupta king of North India, appears 
to have sought his aid in his war with the Western Ksatrapas of 

’/Wd., Vol. IV, 

*D. K. A., p. 50; Dr. Mirashi accepts Jayaswal’s reading Purikam Canakan-ca- 
vai in place of Purim Kancanakam-ca vai. 

Altekar mentions that Purika is connected with Vidarbha (modern Berar) and 
Ashmaka by ancient geographers. The Purika province is mentioned along with 
Vidarbha and Ashmaka in the Markandeya Purana (R. C. Majumdar and A. S. Altekar: 
The Vakataka-Gupta Age, p. 96). 
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Malva and Kathiavad and later cemented that political alliance 
by giving his daughter PrabhavatTgupta in marriage to Prthivl- 
sena’s son, Rudrasena II. The latter, however, died soon after 
acoession, leaving behind two sons Divakarasena and Damodara- 
sena alias Pravarasena II. As neither of them had come of age, 
PrabhavatTgupta acted as regent for the elder son Divakarasena 
for at least thirteen years*. She seems to have been helped in 
the administration of the kingdom by the military and civil 
officers sent by her father Candragupta II. One of these was the 
great Sanskrt poet Kalidasa, who while residing at the Vakataka 
capital Nandivardhana, must have often visited Ramagirl 
(modern Ramtek), where the theme of his excellent lyric 
Meghadula seems to have suggested itself to him. 

PrabhavatTgupta has left us two copperplate grants. The 
earlier of them, though discovered in distant Poona, originally 
belonged to Vidarbha. It was issued from the then capital 
Nandivardhana and records the dowager queen’s gift of the 
village Danguna (modern Hinganghat) to a Brahmana after 
offering it to the feet of the Bhagavat (i.e. god Ramacandra) on 
Kdrtika sukla dvddasi, evidently at the time of the pdtana after 
observing a fast on the previous tithi of Prabodhini Ekddatf. 
Some of the boundary villages can still be traded in the vicinity 
of HiiiganghaP. 

Divakarasena also seems to have died when quite young. He 
was succeeded by his brother Damodarasena, who on accession, 
assumed the name Pravarasena of his illustrious ancestor. He 
had a long reign of thirty years and was known for his learning 
and liberality. More than a dozen grants made by him have 
come to notice. One of them, made at the instance of his 
mother PrabhavatTgupta in the nineteenth regnal year, is note¬ 
worthy. The plates recording it were issued from the feet of 
Ramagirisvamin (i.e. god Ramacandra on the hill of Ramagirl 
or Ramtek) and record the grant which the queen mother made 
as on the previous occasion after observing a fast on the 
PrOtbodhini EkddaU*. 
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Pravarasena II founded a new city, which he named Pravara- 
pura and where he shifted his capital some time after his 
eleventh regnal year. He built there a magnificent temple of 
Ramacandra evidently at the instance of his mother, who was a 
devout worshipper of that god. Some of the sculptures used 
to decorate this temple, have recently been discovered at 
Pavnar on the bank of the Dham, 6 miles from Wardha and 
have led to the identification of Pravarapura with Pavnar'. 

’ According to Altekar, she carried on the administration for a period of about 
twenty years. (R. C. Majumdar and A, S. Altekar, The Vdkataka-Gupta Age, 

p. 112). 

* Nandivardhana is most probably Nagardhan (also spelt as Nandardhan) near 
Ramtek, about 13 miles north of Nagpur. This city is also identified with Nandpur, 
34 miles north of Nagpur (R. C. Majumdar and A. S. Altekar: The Vakataka 
Gupta Age, p. 114). 

sMirashi, Inscriptions of the Vakatahasip.l.l., Vol. V ), pp, 6 f. 

4/Wd., Vol. V, pp. 34 f. 

5 Mirashi, Studies in Jndology, Vol. II, pp. 272 f. 
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Pravarasena II is the reputed author of the Setubandha, a 
Prakrt kdvya in glorification of Ramacandra. This work has 
been highly praised by Sanskrt poets and rhetoricians. 
According to a tradition recorded by a commentator of this 
work, it was composed by Kalidasa, who ascribed it to Pravara¬ 
sena. The latter is also known from some Prakrt gdthds, which 
were later incorporated in the GdthdsaptasalV. 

Pravarasena II was succeeded by his son Narendrasena, during 
whose reign Vidarbha was invaded by the Nala King Bhava- 
dattavarman. The latter penetrated as far as the Nagpur 
district and even occupied Nandivardhana, the erstwhile 
Vakataka capital. The Rddhapur plates record a grant which 
Bhavadatta had made while on a pilgrimage to Prayaga. The 
plates were issued from Nandivardhana, which was evidently 
his capital at the time^. In this emergency the Vakatakas had 
to shift their capital to Padmapura near Amgahv in the 
Bhandara district. A fragmentary copper-plate inscription, 
which was proposed to he issued from Padmapura, has been 
discovered in the adjoining Durg district of Madhya Pradesh^ 
This Padmapura is probably identical with the birth-place of 
Bhavahhuti, who flourished in a later age. 

The Nalas could not retain their hold over Vidarbha for a 
long time. They were ousted by Narendrasena’s son Prthivl- 
§ena II, who carried the war into the enemy’s territory and 
burnt and devastated their capital Puskarl, which was situated 
in the Bastar district of Madhya Pradesh. Prthivisena, taking 
advantage of the weakening of Gupta power, carried his arms 
north of the Narmada. Inscriptions of his feudatory Vyaghra- 
deva have been found in the former Ajaigadh and Jaso States 
in Central India*. 

The elder branch of the ViikahaitR family came to an end 
about A.D. 490. The territory under its rule was thereafter 
included in the dominion of the other or Vatsagulma branch, to 
which we may now turn. 

The Vatsagulma branch was founded by Sarvasena, a younger 
son of Pravarasena I. Its capital was at Vatsagulma, modern 
Basim in the Akola district of Vidarbha. This branch also 
produced some able and learned princes. Sarvasena, the 
founder of this branch, is well known as the author of another 
Prakrt kdvya called Harivijaya, which has, for its theme, the 
bringing down of the Pdrijdta tree from heaven. This kdvya 
has received unstinted praise from several eminent rhetoricians 
like Anandavardhan'a*. 

Ubid., Yol I,pp. 81 f. 

^Ep. Ind., Vol. XIX, pp. 100 f. 

3C. I. I. Vol. V, pp. 76 f. 

*Ibid., Vol. V, pp. 89 f. 

sMirashi, Studies in Indology, Vol. I, pp. 99 f. 
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Sarvasena was followed by his son Vindhyasena, called Vindhya- 
sakti (IIJ in the Basim plates which he issued in the 37th 
regnal year'. The.’e plates record the grant of a village in the 
visaya (district) of Islandikada (modern Nanded). Vindhyasena 
followed a vigorous policy and defeated the lord of Kuntala, 
who probably belonged to the Early Rastrakuta dynasty of 
Manapura. Vindhyasena, like his father and grandfather, 
assumed the title of Dharmiamahafaja. His aforementioned 
Basim plates record the earliest grant of the Vakatakas known 
so far. The genealogical portion of the grant is in Sanskrt and 
the formal portion in Prakrt. This shows how the classical 
language was gradually asserting itself under the patronage of 
the Vakatakas. All earlier inscriptions of the Satavahanas are 
in Prakrt, while all later grants of the VakStakas, like those of 
other dynasties, are in Sanskrt. 
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Vindhyasena was followed by his son Pravarasena 11, about 
whom little is known. The Ajanta inscription says that he 
became exalted by his excellent, powerful and liberal rule. He 
seems to have had a short reign ; for when he died, his son was 
only eight years old. The name of this boy prince is lost in the 
Ajanta inscription. He was followed by his son Devasena, 
whose fragmentary copper-plate inscription, found somewhere in 
South Berar, is now deposited in the India Office, London’. 
Another record of his reign, inscribed on stone, was .recently 
discovered at Basim. It is. dated in the Saka year 380 
(A.D. 455-56) and records the excavation of a tank named 
Sudarsana by Svamilladeva, a servant of Devasena’. 

Devasena had a very righteous and capable minister Hasti- 
bhoja. He looked after the affairs of the State and pleased all 
subjects. Devasena entrusted the government of his kingdom 
to him and gave himself up to the enjoyment of pleasures. 

Devasena was succeeded by Harisena in circa A.D. 475. He 
carried his arms in all directions. A mutilated verse in the 
Ajanta inscription states that he conquered Avanti (Western 
Majva) in the north, Kosala (Chhattisgadh), Kalihga and 
Andhra in the east, La^a (Central and Southern Gujarat) and 
Trikuta (Naiiik district) in the west and Kuntala (Southern 
Maratha Country) in the south*. He thus became the undis¬ 
puted suzerain of the entire country extending from Malva in 
the north to Kuntala in the south and from the Arabian Sea in 
the west to the Bay of Bengal in the east. 

Harisena is the last known Vakataka king. As we have seen, 
he had an extensive empire in the Deccan. It crumbled soon 
after his death. The causes which led to the sudden disintegra¬ 
tion of this mighty empire have not been recorded in history, 
but the eighth chapter of the Dasakumdracarita of Dandin, who 
flourished only about 125 years after tbe fall of tbe Vakatakas, 
seems to have preserved a living tradition about the last period 


» C. 7. 1. Vol. V, pp. 93 f. 

7. 7. Vol. V, pp. 101 f. 

3 Dr. Mirashi Felicitation Volume, pp. 372 f. 
4C. 7. 7.. Vol. V, pp. 106 f. 
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of Vakataka rule’. It seems that Harisena’s son, though intelli¬ 
gent and accomplished in all arts, neglected the study of the 
science of politics (darida-mti). He gave himself up to .the 
enjoyment of pleasures and indulged in all sorts of vices, 
neglecting the affairs of the State. His subjects imitated him 
and led a vicious and dissolute life. Finding this a suitable 
opportunity, the crafty ruler of the neighbouring Asmaka 
country, sent his minister’s son to the court of Vidarbha. He 
ingratiated himself with the king and egged him on in his 
dissolute life. He also decimated his forces by various means. 
Ultimately, when the country was thoroughly disorganised, the 
ruler of Asmaka instigated the ruler of VanavasI (North Kanara 
district) to invade Vidarbha. The king of Vidarbha called all 
feudatories to his aid and decided to give battle to the enemy 
on the bank of the Varada (modem Wardha). But while he 
was fighting with the forces of the invader, he was treacherously 
atracked in rhe rear by some of his own feudatories and was 
killed on the battlefield. Thus ended the Vakataka kingdom 
after a glorious rule of two hundred and fifty years. 

The Vakatakas were patrons of art and literature. In their 
age the Vaidarbhl riti came to be regarded as the best style of 
poetry and several excellent works were then produced in 
Vidarbha. Some Prakrt kdvyas were also produced in this 
period, which made the VacchomT (Vatsagulmi) rift famous. 
Three of the caves at Ajanta viz., the two vihdra caves XVI and 
XVII and the Caitya cave XIX were excavated and decorated 
wdth paintings in the time of Harisena. Several temples of 
Hindu gods and goddesses were also built. The ruins of one of 
them have come to light at Pavnar*. Others are known from 
references in copper-plate grants. 

According to the Purdnas, the Vakataka king Pravarasena I 
had four sons, all of whom ruled as kings. Two of them are 
known from inscriptions. The eldest was GautamTputra, whose 
son Rudrasena I founded the Nandivardhana branch. The 
second son was Sarvasena, who established himself at Vatsa- 
gulma (Basim in the Akola district). Where the remaining two 
sons were ruling is not known definitely. But one of them may 
have been ruling over Soutbern Maharastra. He seems to have 
been overthrown by Mananka, the founder of the Early 
Rastrakuta dynasty. The history of this dynasty has been 
unfolded during the last few years. From three copper-plate 
grants which have been discovered in Southern Maharastra, 
we get the following genealogy*: — 


Mananka 

I 

Devaraja 

; Ti i 

MSija alias VibhurSja Avidheya Bhavisya 

Abhimanyu 


'Mirashi, Studies in Indology, Vol. I, pp. 165 f. 
^ Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 272 f. 

3 Ibid; Vol. I, pp. 178 f. 
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Mananka, the founder of this family, flourished in circa A. D. 
350. He founded Manapura, which he made his capital. He is 
de.scribed in one of the grants as the ruler of the Kuntala country. 
As stated before, Kuntala was the name of the upper Krsna valley 
in ancient rimes. A copper plate grant of his grandson Avidheya 
has been discovered at the village of Koroci near Kolhapur. It 
records the donation, by tbe Early Rastrakuta king Avidheya, of 
the village PandarahgapallT to a Brahmana of the Samaveda on 
the fifth lithi of the dark fortnight of Kartika in his fifteenth 
regnal year. Some of the villages mentioned in the grant as 
boundaries of the donated village can be identified in the Satara 
district.^ Another copper-plate grant of Maiia alias Vibhuraja of 
this family has heeh found at HingnT Berdi in the Dhond taluka 
of the Poona district.^ So these Early Rastrakutas were ruling 
over Poona, Kolhapur, Satara, Sangll and Solapur districts or over 
the Southern Marathi country. .Their capital Manapura is pro¬ 
bably identical with Man, the headquarters of the Man taluka of 
the Satara district.’ 

These Rastrakutas of Manapura sometimes came into conflict 
with the Vakatakas of the Vatsagidma branch. The Pandaranga- 
palU grant of Avidheya states, Mananka harassed the rulersi of 
Asmaka and Vidarbha. On the other hand, an inscription in 
cave XVI at Ajanta states that king Vindhyasena (i,e., Vindhya- 
sakti II) defeated the king of Kuntala, who was evidently of this 
Early Rastrttkuta family. 

From certain passages in the Kuntah’svaradautya, a Sanskft 
work ascribed to Kalidasa, which have been cited in the 
KavyaminuJmsd of Raja^ekhara, the Srngdraprakdsa and the 
Sarkisvatlkarithdbharana of Bhoja and Aucityavicdracarcd of 
Ksemendra, we learn that the famous Gupta king Candragupta 
II—Vikramaditya sent Kalidasa to the court of the king of 
Kuntala. Kfdidasa was not, at first, well received there, but he 
gradually gained Kuntalesa’s favour and stayed at his court for 
some time. When he returned, he reported to Vikramaditya 
that the lord of Kuntala was spending his time in enjoyment, 
throwing the responsibility of governing his kingdom on him 
(i.e., Vikramaditya). This Kuntalesa was probably identical 
with Devaraja. the son of Mananka. Through the influence of 
Candragupta II the two royal families of the south viz., the 
Vakatakas and the Early Rastrakutas were reconciled with each 
other. Later, Harisena, the last known Vlkataka king, raided 
Kuntala and exacted a tribute from its king. It is noteworthy 
that in the eight ucchvdsa of the Dasakumdracarita the king of 
Kuntala is described as a feudatory of the Emperor of Vidarbha. 

After the downfall of the Vaka'takas, Kuntala seems to have 
been occupied for some time by the Visnukundin king Madhava- 
varman I. He had married a Vakatai^a princess who was pro¬ 
bably a daughter or some near relative of the Vakataka king 

^Loc. cit. 

^Ep. Ind., Vol. XXIX, pp. 174 f. 

5 Mirashi, Studies in Indology, Vol. I, p. 184, 

4 Ihtd.. Vol. I. p. 187. 
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Harisena. Taking advantage of the opportunity that had 
presented itself by the downfall of the Vakatakas, he extended 
his dominion far and wide. He performed no less than eleven 
Asvamedhas and thus attained a position of unquestioned 
supremacy in the Deccan. He is known to have overrun 
Daksina Kosala or Chhattisgadh and occupied the capital 
(Srlpura) of Trivara (i.e. Tivaradeva). That he had annexed 
Mahiirastfa also can be conjectured from the description of his 
grandson Madhavavarman II in the Ipur plates as the lord of 
Trikuta and Malaya. Trikuta is the well-known name of the hill 
which borders the Nasik district on the west. Malaya is equally 
well-known as the name of the southern portion of the Western 
Ghats. A copper-plate grant of this Madhavavarman has been 
found at KhanapQr, the chief town of the Khanapur taluka of 
the Sangll district. It records the donation, by Madhavavarman 
I, of the village Retturaka (modern Rethare Budruk) to the 
south-east of the Krsnavena (i.e. the Krsna). The boundary 
villages mentioned in the grant can also be identified in the 
vicinity of Rethare Budruk'. 

The Visnukundins, who had their capital at VengT in the 
Andhra country could not retain Southern Maharastra for a 
long time. It was probably reconquered by the Rastrakutas. 
Northern Maharastra was occupied by the Kalacuris of Mahi- 
smatl, modem Mahesvar in Central India. They also had a 
large empire extending from Kohkan in the west to Vidarbha in 
the east and from Malva in the north to the Krsna in the south. 
The founder of this family was Krsnaraja, whose coins have 
been found all over this territory. He established the Mauryas 
as his feudatories in Konkan. That Vidarbha was included in 
his empire is shown by the Nagardhan plates of his feudatory 
Svamiraja dated in the Kalacuri year 322 (A.D. 573). These 

plates were issued from Nandivardhana, which seems to have 
maintained its importance even after the downfall of the 
Vakatakas. Svamiraja probably belonged to the Rastrakuta 
family. 

Krsnaraja was succeeded by his son Sankaragana, whose 
copper-plate grant has been discovered at Abhona in the Nasik 
district. It is dated in the Kalacuri year 347 (A.D. 597). His 
other inscriptions have been discovered in Gujarat. He was 
succeeded by his son Buddharaja, who was involved in a fight 
with the Calukya king Mangalesa on the southern frontier of 
his kingdom. Before we describe this engagement, we must 
briefly review the history of the Early Calukyas of Badaml. 

The Calukyas of BadamT rose to power in the first half of the 
sixth century A.D. The Badami stone inscription of Pulakesin 
I, who is the first independent mler of this dynasty, is dated in 
A.D. 543". He performed the Asvamedha and several other 
Srauta sacrifies. He was succeeded by his son Klrtivarman I, 

^Ep. Ind., Vol. XXVII, pp. 312 f. 

^Ep. /arf., Vol. XXVII, pp. 4 f. 
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who made some concjiicsts in South India and is described as the 
night of destruction to the Nalas (of the Bastar district), the 
Mauryas (of Kohkan) and the Kadambas (of VanavasI in North 
Kanara). 

When Kirtivarman I died, his son Pulakesin II was a minor. 
So his younger brother Mahgalesa succeeded hitn. He defeated 
Buddharfija, the Kalacuri king, who was ruling in North Maha- 
rastra, Gujarat and Malva anti also Svamiraja of the Cfilukya 
family, who was ruling over RevatIdvTpa (modern Red! in the 
RatnagirT district). 

Mahgalesa’s reign ended in disaster and he lost his life in a 
civil war with his nephew Pulakesin II. Just about this time the 
Calukya kingdom was invaded from the north by one Govinda, 
who probably belonged to the aforementioned Early RasD'akuta 
family. Pulakesin adoptetl conciliatory measures in dealing 
with him as he was a powerful king. His descendants do not, 
however, appear to have held Southern Mah/iras'tra for a long 
time ; for Pulakesin soon annexed Imth Southern and Northern 
Mahanl.sna and extendetl the northern limit of his emoire to 
the Narmada. That he oustetl the Rastrakfitas from Southern 
Maharasn'a is shown by the Satara plates of his brother Vi.snu- 
vardhana, which record the grant of a village on the .southern 
bank of the Bhima. Pulakesin also defeated the Kalacuri king 
Buddharaja and annexed his kingdom. He is .said to have thereby 
become the lord of three Mahara.stras, viz,, Northern Maharastra, 
Vidarbha and Southern Maharastra or Kuntala. The Rastrakutas 
of Vidarbha, who were previously feiulatories of the Kalacuris, 
trail,sferred their allegiance to the Calukyas and like the latter, 
began to date their records in the Snka era. Two granf.s of this 
feudatory Rastrakuta family have been found in Vidarliha—one 
dated Saka 6)5 was found near Akola and the other dated Saka 
631 was discovered at MultaT in the Betfil district of Madhya 
Pradesh.' They give the following genealogy; — 

Durgaraja 

Govindaraja 

Svamikaraja 

Nannaraja Yuddhasura 

Pulakesin obtained a resounding victory over Harsa, the lord 
paramount of North India. Thereafter, he as.sumed the title of 
Paramesvara (Emperor). He defeated the rulers of several coun¬ 
tries such as Aparanta (North Kohkan), Kosala (Chhattisgadh), 
Kalihga (Orissa), Pistaputra (PTthapuram) and KancI (Conjiveram). 
He made the Colas, the Keralas and the Pandyas his allies. He 
thus became the undisputed lord of South India. 

During the reign of Pulakesin I the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen 
Tsang visited Mahara.stra. He has left us, the followine; graphic 

' Ibid., Vol. XXIX, pp. 109 f., Ind. Ant., Vol. XVIII, pp. 230 f. 
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picture of the country and its people'—“The soil is rich and 
fertile. The climate is hot; the disposition of the people i.s 
honest and simple ; they are tall of stature and of a stern vindic¬ 
tive character. To their henefactonsi they are grateful; to their 
enemies relentless. If they are insulted, they will risk their lives 
to avenge ithemselves. If they are asked to help one in distress, 
they will forget themselves in their haste to render assistance. If 
they are going to seek revenge, they first give their enemy a 
warning ; then, each being armed, they attack each other with 
spears. If a general loses a battle, they do not inflict punishment, 
but present him with women’s clothes, and so he is driven to seek 
dath for himself. Each time they arc about to engage in con¬ 
flict, they intoxicate themselves with wine, and then one man 
with a lance in hand will meet ten thousand and challenge them 

to fight.Moreover, they inebriate many hundred heads of 

elephants, which, rushing forward in mass, trample everything 
down so that no enemy can stand before them. The king, in 
consequence of possessing these men and elephants, treats his 
neighbours with contempt. lie i.s of the Ksatriya caste and hi.s 
name is Pulakesi.” 

Pulakesin was killed in battle at Fiadaral in circa A. D. 642 b^ 
the Pallava king Narasiriihavannan, who conquered Vatapi 
(Badami) and assumed the title of V.atapikonda. 

Vikramaditya I, who succeeded Pulakesin, appointed his 
younger brother Dhara.sraya-yayasirhha to govern South Gujarat, 
North Konkan and the Niisik district. Dbarfisraya placed his 
elder son in charge of Gujarat and appointed the other son 
Mangalaraja to govern North Konkan. Later, a family claiming 
desciit from Hariscandra was ruling over North Konkan and the 
Na^ik district. 

During the reign of Vikramaditya II, a descendant of Pulakerin 
II, Gujarat was invaded by a formidable force of the fajikas 
(Arabs), The NavsarT plates of Avanijanasraya Pulakesin, the 
youngest son of Dharasraya-Jayasiiiiha, give a graphic account ol 
this battle. The Arabs had already defeated the Saindhavas, the 
Cavotakas, the Surastras, the Mauryas and the Gurjaras and were 
attempting to penetrate into the Daksinapatha (Deccan), but 
Avanijanasraya-Pulakerin inflicted a crushing defeat on the 
invaders. The Calukya Emperor then honoured Avanijanasraya 
with several' titles, one of which was Anivarcitaka-nivariayitr (the 
Repeller of the unrepellable).’ 

Kirtivarman II, the last of these Early Calukyas, was defeated 
by the Rastrakuta prince Dantidurga some time before A. D. 754, 
when he issued the Samangad plates, Kirtivarman continued to 
rule for a few years more, but he had lost the paramount position 
in the Deccan. 

Buddhist Records of the Western WorltUxiuh. by Sushil Gupta), Vol. IV 

pp. 448 f. 

/./., Vol. IV, pp, I38f. 
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The Caliikyas of BadamI were known for their patronage to 
architecture and sculpture. They got several caves excavated at 
BadamI and decorated them with the sculptures of Hindu deities 
and also built temples at Pattadakal and other places. The 
Elephants caves near Bombay are by some scholars referred to 
their age ; but they are more likely to have been excavated by their 
predecessors the Early Kalacuris, who were devout worshippers of 
Mahesvara and patronised the Pdsupata sect of Saivism.' 

Dantidurga was the real founder of the Rastrakuta Imperial 
powerl His Ellora cave inscription mentions five ancestors 
beginning with Dantivarman, hut we know nothing about them. 
The family probably belonged to the Aurangabad district, 
where its earliest records have been found. The earlier members 
of the family were probably feudatories of the Early Calukyas. 
Dantivarman made extensive conquests. The Ellora cave 
inscription records his victories over the rulers of KancT, 
Kalihga, SrTsaila, Mfdava, Tanka and Lata. But these do not all 
seem to have resulted in the acquisition of territory. His war 
elephants are said to have rent as under the banks of the Maha- 
nadi, the Mahl and the Reva. Though there is much exaggera¬ 
tion in the description of his conque.sts there is no doubt that he 
conquered Karnamka, Maharastra, Vidarbha and Gujarat. 

Dantidurga was succeeded by his uncle Krsna I. who com¬ 
pleted the conc|uests and shattered the power of the Early 
Calukyas. He was not only a great conqueror but also a great 
builder. He got the great 5iva temple at Ellorii, originally 
called Krsnesvara, hut now known as Kailasa, cut out of solid 
rock. It is one of the noblest monuments of India. A contem¬ 
porary inscription tells us that the great architect who excavated 
it was himself surprised to see it finished and despaired of 
repeating the feat. 

The Rastrakfita family produced several great conquerors, who 
boldly invaded North ancl South India and achieved memorable 
victories. Dhruva atiris Dharavarsa (A.D. 780-793) was the first 
among them. He defeated both the Guriara Pratihara king 
Vatsaraja and the Pala king Dharmapala, who were contending 
for supremacy in North India and pressed as far as the Doab. 
Since then the two sacred rivers Ganga and Yamuna began to 
appear on the Rastrakuta banner. 

Govinda III, the son and successor of Dhruva, proved to be a 
still greater conqueror. After obtaining an easy victory over the 
Gaiiga king Muttarasa ruling in Gangavadl, he led victorious 
campaigns in Centra] and North India. He first defeated the 
Gurjara-Pratihara king Nagabhata II and his ally Candragupta 
in Central India and then routed Dharmapala of Bengal, who 
had espoused the cause of Cakrayudha of Kanauj. He next 
marched victoriously to the north until his horses drank and his 
elephants plunged thmselves into the spring waters of the 
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^Ibid., Vol. IV, Introduction, pp. cxivii. f. 
^Mirashi, Studies in Indology, Vol. II, pp. 16 f. 
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Himalayas. He then returned to the Narmada and marching 
along the hank of the river, he conquered the Malava, Kosala, 
Kalihga, Vahga, Dahala, and Odra countries. He next spent the 
rainy season at Sribhavana (modern Sarbhon in Gujarat) and 
afterwards marched with his forces to the bank of the Tuhga- 
bhadra. Using Alampura (or Relapura) on the bank of the 
river as his base, be led his campaigns against the Keralas, the 
Colas, the Piindyas and the Pallavas. Even the king of Lanka 
submitted to him, sending two statues—one of himself and the 
other of his minister—to his camp at Helapura'. 

Govinda III was succeeded by his son Sarva-Amoghavarsa I, 
who was a man of peaceful disposition, but whose reign was full 
of troubles. He had first to fight with the Eastern Calukyas of 
Vehgi, the Gangas of Gahgavadl and his own relatives in 
Gujarat. He loved and encouraged science and literature and 
treated all religions with equal reverence. He voluntarily 
retired from public administration to engage himself in religious 
jiursuits. On one occasion he offered a finger of his hand to the 
Goddess MahiilaksmT of Kolhapur to ward off a public calamity’. 
Such instances are rare in the history of any country. 

Another noteworthy king of the Rastrahuta family was 
India III, the great-grandson of Ainoghavarsa I. I>ike his 
illustrious ancestors Dhruva and Govinda III, Indra also led 
victorious campaigns in North India. He followed the route of 
Bhopitj, Jhansi and KalpI in the course of his invasion of 
Kanauj, the Imperial capital of India for more than three 
hundred years. At KalpT his army was encamped in the court¬ 
yard of the temple of K;llapriyanatha. well-known to Sanskrtists 
as the place where all the plays of the Saiiskrt dramatist 
Bhavabhuti were staged’. His horses crossed the Yamuna at 
KiilpT and then niarched on Kanauj, which he completely 
devastated. The Gurjara-Pratihara king Mahipala fled to 
Mahoba to seek the belp of his Candella feudatory Harsa. 
Indra Ill's northern campaign was a memorable event un¬ 
paralleled for its brilliance in the history of the Rastrakutas. 

Indra III was succeeded by his son Amoghavarsa II, who died 
within a year and was succeeded by Govinda IV. He was 
known for his liberality and rightly had the birudet Sttvama- 
varsa (the gold-rainer). On the occasion of his coronation he 
donated six hundred agrahdra villages and three lakhs of gold 
coins to Brahmanas, and eight hundred villages and four lakhs 
of gold coins and thirty-two lakhs of silver coins (dramrnas) to 
temples, A copper-plate grant of him found at Safigli, which 
was issued from the capita! Manyakheta and dated Saka 855 
(A.D. 933) records the donation by him of the village Loha- 
grama in the Ramapuri 700 to a Brahmana who had emigrated 
from Pundravardhana*. 

^Ep. /«J..Vot. XXXII, pp. 157 f. 

^Ihid., Vol. XVIII. P, 248. 

^Studies in Indnhgy, Vol. I, pp. 35 f. 

't/nd. Ant,, Vol. XII, pp. 249 f. 
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The Rasriakiltas of Manyakheta (modern Malkhcd) and the 
Kalacuris of TripurT (1'evvar near Jabalpur) were matrimonially 
connected and their relations were generally cordial. But in the 
reign of Govinda IV they became strained. The Kalacuri king 
Yiivarajadeva I espoused the ctiuse of his son-in-law Baddiga- 
Amoghavarsa Ill, the uncle of Govinda IV, and sent a large 
army to invade the Rastrakuta dominion. When the army 
reached the Payosni (modern Pinna), a pitched battle wa.s 
fought near Acalapura, between the Kalacuri and Rastrakuta 
forces, in wfiich the former became victorious. This event is 
commemorated in the Sanskrt play Viildhasfilabfifinjikd of 
Rajasekhara, which was staged at TriimrT in jiihilation at this 
victory’. 

The Rastrakuta feudatories who rose in rebellion against 
Govinda IV deposed him anti placed his uncle Baddiga- 
Amoghavarsa III on the throne. He was a man of quiet nature 
and spiritual temperament, who left the administration entirely 
to his ambitious and able -son Krsna III. Like some of his 
illustrious ancestors, Krsna also led an expedition to North 
India and captured the forts of Kalahjara and Citrakuta. He 
succeeded his father in A.D. 9.^9. He then led an expedition 
against the Colas and defeated them in a sanguinary battle at 
Takkolam in the North Arcot district. He next led his victo¬ 
rious arms to Ramesvaram, where he built two temples. Hear¬ 
ing of his re.sounding victories, the kings of Keraja, Pandya and 
Ceylon submitted to him. He also placed his own nominee on 
the throne of Veiigl. He became thus the lord paramount of 
the whole of South India. 

The Rastrakuta power became weak after the death of 
Kfsna III, Within six years his large empire crumbled like a 
house of cards. Taila II, the founder of the Later Calukya 
dynasty, who was a Mahdsumanta of the Rastrakutas, suddenly 
came into prominence. He defeated and killed in battle 
Karka II, the last Ra.strakuta king, and captured his capital 
Manyakheta. He had to fight against the Colas, the Pandyas 
and the Paramaras. The Paramara king Vakpati-Munja 

g fanned to invade the C.alukya dominion, but his wise minister 
Udraditya advised him not to cross the Godavari, which was 
the boundary between the Cfilukya and Paramara dominions. 
Munja did not heed his advice and was taken captive by Tailapa. 
He was placed in a prison where he was waited upon by 
Tailapa’s sister Mruidavatl. He fell in love with her and 
foolishly disclosed to her the plan of his escape. She communi¬ 
cated it to Tailapa, who is said to have made him beg from 
door to door and then beheaded him. 

Some inscriptions of the Later Calukyas have been found 
either in the Sahgll district or the adjoining territory. Thus 
the Kauthe plates” of Vikramaditya V, the grandson of Taila 
II, dated 5aka 930 (A.D. 1009), were is.sued by the king from 

* C. I. /., Vol. IV, Introduction, pp. txxviii f. 

Ant., Vol. XVI, pp. 21 f. 
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Kotitirtha at Kolhapur and record the grant of the village 
Koddasi in the Kundidesa (Bejgahv district) to a Brahmana of 
the Yajurveda. Another copper-plate grant found at Miraj', 
dated in the Saka 946 {A.D. 1024), which was issued from near 
Kolhapur, registers the donation of the village Madadujhuru to 
a Brahmana of Rgveda which was made by the aforementioned 
Vikrainaditya’s brother Jayasiihha 11. 


Among later kings of this Calukya family the most famous is 
Vikramaditya VI, the founder of the Calukya-Vikrama Samvat, 
He ascended the throne in A.D. 1076. He had to fight against 
the Colas, the Cfdukyas of Gujarat and the Hoysalas and 
he signally defeated them. He also led an expedition against 
Vehgl. He married a princess named Candralekha, who 
belonged to the Kolhapur branch of the Silaharas. In the 
Vikrmmihkadcvdcarit Bilhana has drawn a graphic picture of 
this princess and has descrilied her svayamvara held at Kara- 
hata (i.e. Karhad)". It is said to have been attended by well- 
known rulers of all parts of India, viz., those of Cedi, Kanya- 
kuhja, Kalifijara, Malava, Gurjara, Pandya, Cola and others. 
Bilhana’s description is after the model in Kalidasa’s Raghu- 
varidd, Canto VI, and deserves little credence. But that Vikra¬ 
maditya had married a Silahara princess of unrivalled beauty 
was known in distant Kashmir. In the Rdjatarangini Kalhana 
describes how when Harsa, the king of Kasjhmir, saw a portrait 
of Candala {i.e., Candralekha) the beautiful wife of the Karnata 
king Parmandi (i.e. Vikramaditya VI), he became smitten with 
love. He vowed in the open court that he would obtain 
Candala after overthrowing Parmandi. He even took the vow 
that he would not use unboiled camphor till then. Kalhana 
holds the king to ridicule for his foolishness®. 

The princess must have been the daughter of one of the uncles 
of the Silahara king Marasiihha, who was governing Karahata. 
Bilhana has not named her father. He only states that he was 
ruling at Karahata and was therefore probably a provincial 
governor. 

Vikramaditya’s reign is renowned on account of some learned 
men who flourished at his court. Balhana who was patronised 
by him, wrote the Vikranidnkadevacarita, which is his poetical 
biography. Another famous author who flourished at his court 
was Vijnanesvara, the author of the well-known commentary 
Mitdksard, on the Ydjnavalkya-smrli. 

The decline of the Calukya power commenced soon after the 
reign of Vikramaditya VI. Taila III, the last Calukya king, was 
overthrown by the Kalacuri Bijjala, who was his Commander- 
In-Chief, in A.D. 1157. The Kalacuri usurpation lasted for 
about tw'o decades. Bijjala’s reign is noted for the rise of the 
Lihgayat sect. 

’‘Ep, Ind., Vol. XII, pp. 309 f. 

* Cantos VIII and IX. 

^ Rajatarangini, Taranga VII, w. 1119 f. 
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In the time of these Later Calukyas a branch of the Silaharas 
estaltlished itself in tlie Southern Maratha Country. Like the 
other two Silahara families ruling in North and South Kohkan, 
this family also naced its descent from Jimutavahana and had 
the standard of the (ioklen Kaglc. Like the family ruling over 
North Kohkan this family originally liailed from the town of 
Tagara, modern Ter in the Osmanabad district. Its tutelary 
deity was Mahalak.smi of Kolhapur, whose boon its members 
claim in the grams to have secured. Tnscriptionsi mention three 
capitals of this family viz. Valavrida now called Radhatiagari, 
Kolhapur atid the hill fort of Kijigila or Pranalaka (modern 
Panhaja, 12 miles to the north-west of Kolhapur). 


The genealogy of the family may be stated as follows'; — 

Jatipa I (r. A.D. 940—960) 

I 

Nayiviirman (c. A.D. 960—980) 

Canclra (r. A.D. 980—1000) 

I 

Jatiua II (f. A.D. 1000—1020) 


Goiika 

(c. A.D. 1020-1050) 

Marasiriiha 

(c. A.D. 1050—1075) 


Gus/ala 


Kirtiiaja Candtaciitya 


Guvala 11 

(c.A.D. 1075-1100) 


I I 

Goiika l^aDaja 


Bhoja I Gandgraditya 
(c. A.D. 1100—1140) 

VijavSditya 
(r. A.D. 1140—1175) 


Bhoja II 

(r. A.D. 1175—1215). 

In the beginning Jatiga I may have acknowledged the 
suzerainty of the Rastrakuta Emperor Krsna III (A.D. 939-967), 
but after his death when the power of the Rastrakutas declined, 
the succes.sors of Jatiga I seem to have thrown off their yoke. 


Gohka, the son and .successor of Jatiga II is described in the 
grant of his son Mrirasirhha as the ruler of Karahata-Kundi 
region. Karahata is modern Karhad in the Satara district, 
while Kundi was some part of the Bejgahv district. He is also 
described as the ruler of the Mirinja-desa and the whole of the 
large country of Kohkan. Mirinja is of course Miraj in the 
SahglF district". 

One of the noteworthy king of this family was Gandaraditya 
who is known from several grants. He claims to be the sole ruler 
of the Mirihja-desa together with seven khollas and also the 
country of Kohkan. He constructed a tank which he named 
Gandasamudra near the village of Irukudi. He built the temples 

• The years of reiRO mentiotred ir the table are approximate. 

* Cave Temples of Western India, pp, 101 f. 
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of all the three religions Hindu, Buddhist and Jain on its bank’. 
In another grant the king, in response to the request of the 
minister Mailapayyii, donated lands for the temple of the god 
Kliediiditya at Brahmapiiri, a suburl) ttf Kolhapur.® 

Gandaraditya was succeeded by his son Vijayadilya in A. D. 
1141). He ap[)ears to have taken an active part in the conspiracy 
to de])ose the Later Calukya king Tailapa III. It is said that 
with his help Bijjala got the sovereignty. He is also said to have 
reinstated the deposed ruler of Sthanaka, who was probably the 
Silahara king Aparaditya. 

Vijayadilya was succeeded by his son Bhoja II, the last and 
the greatest ruler of this line. On account of his great valour he 
obtained the name of Virabhoja. He assumed Imperial titles 
Rfijadhimjn, Paramesvarn, Piininidhluiiuiraka and Pascima- 
CakmvarliJ^ This could not be tolerated by the Yadavas who 
were then establishing their sovereignty. Sihghana, the mighty 
Yadava king of DevagirT, invaded the Silahara kingdom and laid 
siege to the fort of Praniila (Panhaja). He defeated Bhoja and put 
him into prison in the fort. 

Like their brethren of North Koiikan, the Silaharas of Kolha¬ 
pur also extended their patronage to learned men. One of these 
was Somadeva, the author of Sahdfiynavtwdnclnkfi, a work of 
Jainendra Vyiikarana. 

In the last quarter of the twelfth century A. D. the Yadavas of 
Devagiri came into prominence. They had previously been ruling 
over Seunadei^a (Khandeti) in an earlier period as feudatories of the 
Calukyas, but Bhillama, the son of Mallugi, declared his indepen¬ 
dence and made himself tntister of the whole territory north of the 
Krsna. He then founded the city of DevagirT, which he made his 
capital. His son Jaitrapala killed Rudradeva of the Kakatlya 
dynasty on the field of battle and released his nephew whom he 
had put into prison. Under Jaitrapala’s son Sihghana the power 
of the family greatly increa.sed. We get considerable information 
about his victories from the four stone inscriptions of his general 
Kholesvara at Arhbejogiu in the Bid district. Kholesvara was a 
native of Vidarbha, hut was residing at Aihbe, where he has left 
his inscriptions. Some more details are furnished by a later 
copper-plate grant of Ramacandra found at Purusottampurl in the 
Bid di.strict.^ 

Sihghana achieved several victories. He defeated the Hovsala 
king Vijra-Ballaja, the Kakatlya king Ganapati and LaksmTdhara, 
the lord of Bambhagiri, modern Bhainer in Dhulia district. He 
confined Bhoja II of the Silahiira family on the hill of Pranala, i.e., 
Panhaj", about 12 miles to the north-west of Kolhapur. Most of 
these victories were won by his Brahmana general Kholesvara. 

>7 B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XIII, pp. I f. 

^Ep. hid., Vol. XXIII, pp. 28 f. 

^Jnd. Ant,, Vol. X, p. 76 n. ). 

4 Bp. Ind. Vol. XXV, pp. 199 f. 
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The latter vamiuished also Arjunavarmadeva, king of Malva, and 
even pressed as far north as Varanasi, where he jmt Rainapaja to 
light. Kholesvara constructed several temples in Vidarhha anti 
also established agnihdras on the banks of the Rayosnl and the 
Varatla. The former ugmlunVi still exists under the name of 
Kholapur in the AmaravatT district,. 

Sihghana was succeeded by his grandson Krsna, who obtained 
victories over the kings of Gurjara, Malava, Cola anti Kosala. 
The Gurjara king was Visaladeva and the Malava ruler was 
Jaitugideva, The contemporary Cola king was Rajendra HI 
(A.D. 1246—1279). The Kosala king was evidently the contem¬ 
porary ruler of Ratanpur in Chhattisgadh, who was probably 
the successor of Jaialladeva defeated by Sihghana, hut no 
records of his reign have yet been recovered. An inscription of 
the reign of Kr.sna has been found in the temple of Khandesvara 
in the AmaravatT district. It is dated in the &aka year 1177 
(A.D. 1254-55) and records the donatitins of some gadynnakas 
for the offerings of fftiwers in the temple of Khandesvara'. 

Knsna was succeeded by hi.s brother MahTideva. From the 
recently discoveretl Kalegahv plates- we know the exact date of 
his coronation as 29th August A.D. 1261. The most notable 
event of his reign was the annexation of North Kohkan after 
defeating Somesvara of the Sihihara dynasty. Mahadeva left 
the throne to his son Amana, but the latter was soon deposed 
by Krsna’s son Ramacandra, who captured the impregnable 
fort of Devajrirl by means of a coup d'etal^. He won several 
victories mentioned in the Purusottampuri places dated in the 
Saka year 1232 (A.D. 1310). He is .said to have defeated with 
ease the ruler of Dahala (I'.e, Cedi country), subjugated the ruler 
of Bhandagara (Bhandara) and dethroned the king of Vajrakara 
(modern Vairagaclh). He is further credited with a victory over 
the Muhammedans, whom he drove out of Varanasi. He built 
there a golden temple dedicated to Sarhgapani (Visnu). His 
minister Purusottama received from him the grant of four 
villages, which he formed into an agrahdrn and donated it to 
several Brahraanas on the day of the Kapilasasthi in the Saka 
year 1232. The agralidra was named Purusottamapura after the 
donor. It is still extant under the original name on the 
southern bank of the Godavari, about 40 miles due west from 
Parbhanl. The villages together with theu boundaries can still 
be identified in the vicinity of Punisottampuri*. 

A fragmentary inscription of the time of Ramacandra is built 
into the front wall of the temple of Laksmana on the hill of 
Ramtek. In the first half it gives the genealogy of Ramacandra 
and in the .second half it describes the temples, wells and 

'/ATrf.. Vol, XXVII, pp. 9 f, 

Vol.XXXlI.pp. 31 f. 

3Jbid., Vol. XXV, F. 205. 

*Ibid., Vol. XXV, p. 208. 
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CHAPTER 2. tirllias on and in the vicinity oi" the hill which it names as 
History Kainagirl. The object of the inscriprion seems to have been to 

Ancifni tecord the repairs to the temple of Laksmana. done by Raghava, 

Pfriod. a minister of Ramacnndra. 

In A.D. 1294, Ala-iul-din Khiiji invaded the kingdom of 
Ramacandra and suddenly appeared before the gates of Deva- 
giri. Ramacandra was taken unawares and could not hold out 
l.ong. He h:id to pay a large ransom to the Muslim consueror. 
He continued, however, to rule till A.li). 1310 at least; for the 
aforementioned Purusottampun plates are dated in that year. 
He was succeeded hy his son Sahkaradeva some time in 
A.D. 1.111. He di.scontinued sending the stipulated tribute to 
Delhi. He was then defeatetl and slain by Malik Kafitr. 
Some time thereafter, Harapaladcva, the son-in-law t)f Raina- 
cantra, rai.sed an insurrection ainl tlrove away the Muham- 
medans, but his success was short-lived. The Hindu kingdom 
of Devagiri thus came to an end in A.D. 1318. 

Like their illustrious predecessors, the Yadavas also extended 
liberal patronage to art and literature. During their rule a 
peculiar style of architecture called HeinadpantI after Hemadri 
or Hemadpant, minister of Mahadeva and Rftmacandra, came 
into vogue. Temples built in this style are found in all the 
districts of Maharastra. Several learned scholars flourished at 
the Ytldava court. Of them Hemadri w'as the foremost. During 
the reign of Mahadeva he held the post of ii'ikaranndhipa or 
Head of the Secrciariat. He was appointed Minister and Head 
of the Elephant force by Ramacandra. He was as brave as he w'as 
learned and liberal. He conciuered and annexed to the Yadava 
kingdom the eastern part of Vidarbha called Jhadl-mandala. 
Hemadri is well-known as the author of the Calurvarga-cintmnanl, 
comprising five parts, viz., (1) Vratakhanda, (2) Ddnaklumd, (3) 
Tirthkhanda, (4) MoksakJimida and (5) Paiisesakhanda. Of these 
the third and fourth khandas have not yet come to light. 
Hemadri’s work is held in great c.steem and has heen drawn 
upon by later writers on Dharmamstfn. Hemadri w'rote on 
other subjects as well, fie is the author of a commentary on 
Satinaka’s Frannvakalp/i and also of a Smddhakalpa, in which 
he follows Kfityayana. His Ayurvedarasayana, a commentary 
on Vagbhata’s AsUmgahrdaya and Kamdyadipika, a gloss on 
Bopadeva's Muktapiudu are also well-known. 

Hemadri extended lilxTal patronage to learned men. Among 
his proteges the most famou.s was Bopadeva. He was a native 
of Vedapada (modern Bedod) on the bank of the Wardha in the 
Adilahad district of Andhra Pradesh. Bopadeva is said to have 
composed ten works on Sanskrt grammar, nine on medicine, one 
for the determination of tithis, three on poetics and an equal 
number for the elucidation of the Bhagavata doctrine. Only 
eight of these are now extant. The Mugdhabodha, his work on 
Sanskrt grammar, is very popular in Bengal. 
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Marathi literature also flourished in the age of the Yadavas. 
Cakradhara, who propagated the Mahanuhhava cult in that age, 
used Marathi as the medium of his religious teachings. Follow¬ 
ing his example, several of his followers, composed literary 
works in Marathi. They are counted among the first works of 
Marathi literature. Mukundaraja, the author of the Vedaniic 
works Vivekasindhu and Paramamrta, and Jhiinadeva, the 
celebrated author of the Bhdvdrthadipiku, a commentary on the 
Bhagavadgild, are the most illustrious writers of th:it age. 

The Muslims first appeared in the Deccan in the reign of 
Jalal-ud-din-Khiljl, whose nephew Ala-ud-din invaded the 
kingdom of Devagirl and subjugated it. This invasion was 
followed fiy another three invasions once by Ala-ud-din when 
he usurped the Delhi throne and twice by his general Malik 
Kfifur because the king of Devagirl thotigh defeatetl never ftdly 
yielded to the Muslim power in the north. The Tughluqs were 
more domineering than their predecessors. Muhammad 
Tughluq made Devagirl his capital and changed its name to 
Daulatabad in 1327. The Deccan passed under the over-lordship 
of the Delhi emperors. The Tughhuj domination was however 
short-lived and soon the officers appointed by the Delhi 
emperors showed signs of revolt. The early attempts to throw 
the Tughluq yoke were suppressed ruthlessly. However, the 
revolt of the Deccan nobles in 1347, first under the leadership of 
Abul Fath Nasir-ud-din Ismail Sah and then under the leader¬ 
ship of Zafar Khan succeeded in overthrowing the Tughluq 
domination. A new dynasty was established by Zafar Khan 
alias Hasan Gafigii Bahaman §ah. 

Bahaman Sah, to begin with, had in his possession the jdgir 
territory which centred round Mubarakabad, Miraj, Hukkeri 
and Belgaiiv along with certain other towns. Bahaman iSah was 
an ambitious rider and he desired the conquest not only of those 
parts of the Deccan which were under some rebellious chiefs but 
also of Delhi itself. His minister Ghori dissuaded him from 
.such an ambitious venture and advised him to consolidate his 
gains in the Deccan and to suppress the rebellious chiefs. With 
this objective Bahaman Sab sent his nobles in different direc¬ 
tions. The army of Miraj was ordered to proceed to Gulbarga 
under Ain-ud-din Khvaja Jahan. The campaigns were crowned 
with success. Bahaman Sah himself left Miraj to quell 
rebellion at Sagar, and returned to Miraj where he stayed for a 
few months and from thence he returned to his capitals at 
Gulbarga. In the last years of his reign the Sultan undertook 
expeditions to the Kohkan, camping at Miraj and on his way 
back captured Dabhol, Karhad and Kolhapur. Bahaman i5;Ih 
died on 11th hYbruary 1358*. At the time of his death his 
territory extended from Mandu in the north to RaicOr in the 
south and from Bhohgir in the east to Dabhol and Goa in the 
west. Bahaman Sah had divided his kingdom into four large 

'Some are of the view that he died on 31st January 1359 (S. A. Q. Husaini: 
Bahaman Shah, p, |25). 
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division.s each with a governor as its executive head. Sangli 
district iormed part of the Ahasanaltati Gulbarga division with 
Malik Saif-ud-din Ghoii as its administrator. Bahaman Sah 
took precautions against the revolts and therefore gave the 
Governorships to his very close rekttives. or those who corn- 
mantled his confidence. Thus Malik Saif-ud-din whose daughter 
was the wife of the heir apparent was made the Governor of the 
province of Gulharga ;md Mtilik S:tif-ud-din’s son, Azam-i- 
iriimayun that of Bidar'. 

Muhammad Stih succeeded Ala-ud-tlin Hasan Bahaman Sah in 
1358. Muhammad on the advice of his chief minister Malik 
Saif-ud-din Ghori undertook the task of reorganising the kingdom. 
He continued the administrative divisions of the territory ushered 
in by his father. The Gulbarga division which included the 
district of SfuiglT was regarded as an important charge. Iti was 
given to one who commanded the king's confidence. The provin¬ 
cial governor was called the Malik Naib or viceroy. During this 
period the use of gunpowder and cannon, revolutionised the mode 
of war and methotls of defence. It appears that most of the forts 
in the ilistrict and round about were probably built to suit the new 
techniijLie of war. Barring the w'ars of the Bahamanis with 
Vijayanagar and Telaiigana, the reign of Muhammad Siih was 
peaceful. The Sultan used to tour round the provinces every 
year. Ferista says that towards the end of his> reign every one in 
the kingdom was happy and prosperous. Mahummad Sah died 
in 1375. 

The reigns of the two Sululns who succeeded Muhammad Sah, 
namely, Mujilhid and Daud I were short-lived and inconsetiuential. 
Mujtthid ascended the throne in 1375 but was murdered in 1378. 
Dtiud's accession took place on 16-4-1378 and he died on 21-5-1378.“ 
Daud was succeeded by Bahaman Sah’s grandson Muhammad on 
21-5-1378. The reign of Muhammad II was more or less peaceful. 
The kingdom was ravaged by the famous Diirga Devi famine 
during 1387 and 1395, A succession of years without rains gave 
the country a desolate appearance and whole districts were desert¬ 
ed by the people, Muhammad Sah died on 20-4-1397 and was 
succeeded by Ghiyas-ud-din Tahamatan (20-4-1397—14-6-1397) 
and Sams-ud-din Daud II (14-6-1397—16-11-1397) in that order. 
These twenty years of the Bahamani rule from the accession of 
Mujahid 8ah in 1375 (till the death of Daud Sah II in 1397 
though marked by turmoil, unrest and regicides was noted for 
the progressive and cultured reign of Muhammad II. Complete 
peace prevailed on all the frontiers of the kingdom. 

The death of Daud Sah ushered in another long reign of 
Taj-ud-din Firoz Sfdi who ascended the throne on 16-11-1397. 
The reign of Firoz was taken up by wars with Vijayanagar and 
Telaiigana. The Sultan, it is said, knew many languages. The 
reign of Firoz Sah was noted for the influence of the Hindu 
culture in art and architecture in the Deccan. Firoz Sah died 


'llmi.p. 1470. 

K. SherWani, The Bahamants of the Deccan, p. 124. 
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on 22-9-1422 and was succeeded by his brother Sihab-ud-din 
Ahmad I. Ahmad, on accession, ordained that each provincial 

f overnor was to hold the rank of a commander of 2000. Mira] 
nown as Muharakabad was a separate pargarid of the kingdom 
and was now placed in charge of Malik Imad-ul-mulk, a noble¬ 
man of the court. The kingdom was ravaged by famine again 
due to failure of rains for two successive years (1421 and 1422). 
Ahmad Sah in 1426 decided to shift his capital from Gulharga 
to Bidar. The task was carried out by Prince Muhammad. 
Bidar was hence forward called Muhammadahad. Like his 
predecessor, Ahmad Sah soon engaged himself in wars with 
Vijayanagar and Telahgana. He also deputed Malik-Ut-tujjar, 
the governor of Daulatabad, to restore order in the territory 
adjoining the western coast where people had revolted due to 
miseries resulting from the preceding famines. Order was 
restored, handiiri punished and several forts which had fallen 
to the rebels were retaken. The country was so deserted and 
desolate that old villages had disappeared and fresh villages had 
to be formed. Lands were given to all who could till them, free 
of rent for the first year and for a horse hag of grain for the 
second year. Ahmad Sah diet! in 1436 and was succeeded by 
his son Ala-iid-din Ahmad i5r)h II in the same year. A fine 
description of the kingdom is available from the writings of an 
Italian traveller Nicolo Conti who says that pestilence was 
unknown and the people w'ere “not exposed to the diseases 
which carry off the population in our own country”. Ala-ud-din 
Ahmad had to fight not only against the Hindu chiefs of Vijaya¬ 
nagar and Telahgana hut also against the Muslim chiefs of 
Gujarat, Majva, and Khandes. He m:iintaincd himself success- 
fiiliy in his wars with these formi<lahle opponents. 

In 1447, the Sultan ordered the governor of Daulatilbad, 
Malik-ut tujjar, to undertake a campaign in the western parts of 
Bahaniani kingdom to punish the recalcitrant chiefs and also 
redticc the coastal districts including Sahgamesvar. He succeed¬ 
ed in the former, hut miserably faijetl in the latter. Malik-ut¬ 
tujjar along with his army was led to a dense forest by Raja 
6ahkar Rav Sirke of Khelna or Visalgad, and was killed in a 
surprise attack. The entire Muslim army w'as massacred. The 
Bahamanis took a long time to recover from this shock and 
re-establish their power in that region. Ahmad had begun his 
rule well by diligent attention to government. Later, however, 

he gave himself up to a life of ease and luxury. He died on 

3-4-1458, He was succeeded by Humayun who had a short 

reign of 3 years. He is described by Ferista and Sayyad Alt as 
cruel for the punitive methods he used in maintaining law and 
order. His subjects heaved a sigh of relief on his death on 
1-9-1461. He was succeeded by his son Ahmad who assumed 

the title of Nizam-ud-din Ahmad III. After an inconsequential 
reign of two years he died on 30-7-1463 and was succeeded by 
his younger brother Sams-ud-din Muhammad III. Mahmud 
Gavan who was the governor of Bijapur was apjioinfed the prime 
nainister with the title of AiniTr-ul-iimra. Mahmud Gavan in his 
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cx[)edition again.st the Hindu Rajas of the western coast 
established the lost prestige of the Bahamanis and subjugated 
the Dcs and the Kohkan, which were never under the effective 
control of the Bahamanis. He made Kolhapur his headcjuarters 
and summoned forces from Dabhol, Karhiid, Caul, Wai and Man 
parganas for help in the Kohkan campaign. During the pre¬ 
miership of Gavan the Bahamani kingdom extended from sea 
to sea for the lirst time. Gavan introduced a new scheme of 
administrative reforms for the effective governance, of such a 
vast territory. He divided the kingdom into eight provinces of 
moderate size. They were Gavil, Mahur, Daulatabad, Junnar, 
Bijapur, Ahsanal}ad, Gulharga, Raj Mahendri and Warahga]. 
SahglT formed part of Bi'ilpfir. He retained the province of 
Bijajiur to himself. In every province was anpointed a governor. 
However, the powers of the governors were much curtailed. 
Several areas in each of the eight divisions were reserved 
specially to meet the king’s expenses. 

In addition Gavan revolutionised the military administration. 
Only one fort of the province was kept under the provincial 
governor whereas in the ea.se of others the commandants were 
appointed by the central government and were responsible to it. 
Iti addition to civil ;tnd military reforms, Gavan introduced 
laud reforms including measurement of land, fixing the 
boundaries of villages and towns ami making a thorough 
en([uiry into the assessment of revenue. Mahmud Gavan, how¬ 
ever, did not live long to see the benefits of his reformsi accruing 
to the kingdom. His attempt to control the powers of provincial 
governors brought on him the hatred of the nobility who 
poisoned the king’s mitid against him. The king ordered the 
execution of Gfivan. d'his was ciirricd out on 5-4-1481. The 
Bahamani kingdom never recovered from the shock it received 
in the death of Gavan. 

2 \fter the death of Mahmud Gavan, Yusuf Adil, the 
governor of IDauIatabad, took over the fiefs formerly held by 
Gaviin, namely, Belgahv and Bijapur and naturally the district 
of SahglT passed under his control. The Sultan tried to conci¬ 
liate Yusuf Adil by personally going to Bcjgahv, However, he 
could not stem the tide of disintegration that had seized the 
Bahamani empire after the death of Gavan and died in humilia¬ 
tion on 27th March, 1482. 

Muhammad Sah was succeeded by his son Mahmud. Yusuf 
Adil on receiving the news of the death of the king hurried to 
the capital. The court was divided into two factions, one 
headed by Malik Ha.san and the other by Yusuf Adil. The 
visit of Yusuf Adil passed off peacefully and he retired to 
Bijapur leaving Nizam-ul-mulk alias Malik Hasan in full con¬ 
trol. The Sultan, however, could not tolerate the overhearing 
influence of Malik Sasan and he encompassed his death in 1468, 
This was the beginning of the disintegration of the Bahamani 
empire as Malik Ahmad, the son of Malik Hasan, declared hi.s 
independence. Soon after he was followed by Yusuf Adil Khan. 
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The king sent orders to Yusuf Adil to check the progress of 
Malik Ahmad but Yusuf Adil paid no heed. At the capital 
Kasim Barid had become all powerful. He sent a strong army 
against Yusuf Adil. Yusuf advanced against Kasim. The 
battle ended in the complete defeat of Barid. It is probable 
that a part of the district of Sahgll was in possession of Bahadur 
GilanT, as wc find Kasim Barid offering Goa, Kohkan, Panhaja 
and Karhad to Malik Ahmad to secure his help. latter in 1491 
after the death of Nizam-ud-din GilanT, the deputy of Gavan, 
Bahadur Giliini actually took possession of the whole coast-line 
right up to D;Tbho| and occupied Kolhapur, Karhad, PanhakT. 
Bclgahv, Miraj and other forts in the Southern Maratha 
Country. It thus appears that due to the weakness in the central 
administration, the control of these territories must have been 
in a fluid state and they must have been constantly changing 
hands. The Sultan reejuisitioned a.ssistance from Yusuf Adil and 
other nobles. Yusuf Adil captured Belgahv. Bahadur GilanT 
was defeated. The Sultan was at that time camping at Miraj 
where Khvajil Nimat Ulla Tabrizi arrived on V-.S-IdW. On this 
day was born a son to the Stdtan at Miraj by the ([uecn who 
was accompanying her royal escort. The Sultan odered favour¬ 
able terms to Bahadur Gilani, wlticb Gilnni thought to be the 
weakness of the Sultan and, therefore, rejected them. The 
Sultan therefore marched from Miraj and capturetl Ktirhati and 
thence proceeded to Kolhfipur. Again talks between GilanT and 
Sultan ensued, GilanT demanding the retreat of the Sultan to 
Miraj which the Sultan refused. Forces were sent against GilanT 
under the command of Qutuh-ul-midk and the former was 
defeated on 5-11-1494. Condition of strife and turmoil continued 
in the B.ahamani kingdom. These gave an opportunity to the 
principal nobles to be more and more independent. In 1510 
Yusuf Adil died. The Sultan gave the title of Adil Khan to 
Yusuf's son Ismail. Mahmud S;Th died on 7-12-1518. With his 
death the Bahtimaui State, for all practical purpo-cs, came to an 
end. 

There is a controversy regarding the year in which Yusuf 
Adil Khan became independent and hence as to when the 
Bijapur prdnt including the district of Sahgll came to he known 
as the Adil SahT kingdom. The contemporary historian 
Ferista is emphatic in his statement that Yusuf Adil Khan 
caused the Khutbd to be read in his name in the Hijra year 895 
or 1489 A.D. However, Dr. Shervani on numismatic evidence has 
tried to disprove the above statement. He points out that the 
name of Yusuf Adil, Ismail Adil and Mallu Adil arc not 
accompanied by royal epithets on their inscriptions. Not only 
that, but the fourth ruler of Bijapur as long as 1537 calls him¬ 
self by his Bahamani title of Majlis-i-rafi Adil Khan. Whatever 
it may be, the fact is clear that the disintegration of the Baha¬ 
mani empire started with the declaration of independence by 
Malik Ahmad of Ahmadnagar, an- event which was promptly 
followed by Yusuf Atlil of Bijapur in 1490. What re.speci, the 
so-called provincial governor paid to the defunct authority of 
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the Sultan wa.s in the nature of form only and had neither the 
grace nor the goodwill which generally accompanies it. 

Ismail Aclil being a minor at the time of his accession, the 
administration of the territories was vested in Kamal Khan, the 
Mir Nobat, He settled the affairs of the kingdom by cultivat¬ 
ing friendship with Nizam ,^ah of Ahmadnagar, Ktitb 5ah of 
Colconda, Barid Sab of Bidar and the Portuguese, now masters 
of Goa who maintained friendly relations with him. Kamal 
Khan conspired to dethrone the young Sultan. However, he 
was assassinated by one Yusuf 'I'urk at the connivance of the 
c|ueen mother. The young Sultan thus relieved, reinstated the 
nobles dismissed by Kama! Khan to their jagirs. In 1514 Ismail 
lead a successful campaign against Amir Barid. In 1521 he 
suffered defeats at the hands of Vijayanagar. In 1525 he 
encountered successftillv the attacks of Burh;in Nizam fstih and 
Atnir Barid on his tciiiiory. Ism.ail 6ah died on Atigusl 27, 
1554. He was succeeded by his son Mallu Khtin, who was how¬ 
ever dejjosed by Yusuf Khan, a nobleman of rank, and Asad 
Kh.In, the governor of Be|g;ihv. He was succeeded by the 
youtigest soti of Ismail Adil viz., Ibrahim Adil fsitli I. He 
enlisted the Deccauis anti Abyssinians in his service and ordered 
that the State accoiiiils be kept in llimlvi instead of Persian. 
Itnmediately oti his accession, the Sulttin was engulfed in a war 
with Vijayanagar, In the meanwhile a breach arose between 
Ibrahim Adil and his minister Asad Khan, taking advantage of 
which Burhan Nizam Sah and Amir Barid invaded Bijapur and 
moved in the direction of Belgahv. This event took place in 
1540. Asad Khan, however, contrived to secure the help of 
Imud ^ah ;uid brought about a reconciliation with Ibrahim 
Adil. Some time hetween 154.> and 154H attempts were made to 
depose Ibrahim and enthrone his brother Abdulla in which 
conspiracy Burhan Sah, Jamsid Kuib Sah and the Portuguese 
had joined. Burhan Siih tried to persuade Asad Khan to join 
liis caiLst, but on receiiit of the news of Asad Khan’s illness he 
ciccificd to capture Belganv and camped at Miraj. Asad Khan, 
how'cver, remained firm in his loyalty and the conspiracy ended 
in failure. The enmity between Bijapur and Ahmadnagar 
continued even after the death of Burhan Nizam Sah in 1553 
and the accession of Hussain Nizam 5,ah. Ibrahim Adil Sah 
suffereil at the hands of Hussain Nizam Sah in the battle fought 
on the plains of Soliipur. Ibrahim's general Saif-Ain-ul-Mulk 
incurred the wrath of his king and was turned out. lie repaired 
to his jvigtr in Man and collected revenues therefrom. Ibrahim 
sent troops against him but the royalists were defeated. Ain-ul- 
mulk growing bolder collected the revenues of many districts 
such as Miraj and Valva. 


The troops subsequently sent by Adil Sah were defeated by 
Ain-ul-mulk who began to think of establishing himself as an 
independent chief. He even forced Adil Sah to retire when Adil 
!^ah marched personally in the territory round about the river 
Man. Adil Sah, however, with the help of the Vijayanagar 
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king succeeded in quelling the rebellion of Ain-ul-inulk who 
retreated to Nizam Sah’s territory through Mandel Soon after in 
1558 A.D. Ibrahim Adil 8ah died.- 
At the time of the death of Ibrahim Adil Sah, Kiswar Khan, 
who was the governor of HukkerT, Bejganv and Raybag, 
approached Sikandar Khan who was the governor of Miraj to 
secure his help to raise AH Adil Sah (who had been detained in 
the fort of Miraj by his father) to the throne, as many noblemen 
favoured the younger son Prince Tahmasp. This was accepted 
by Sikandar Khan who sent his son-in-law Kamil Khan to the fort 
of Miraj to attend on the prince. The prince moved towards 
Bijapur and on the death of Ibrahim Adil Sah ascended the 
throne. Ali Adil Sah desired the possession of the fort of 
KalyanT and Solapur which had been lost to the Nizam Sah of 
Ahamadnagar. He entered into alliance with Riim Raja of 
Vijayanagar. The Vijayanagar troops laid waste the whole 
territory of Ahmadnagar. Hu.ssain Nizam Sah, the Ahmadnagar 
ruler, on this, handed over KalyanI to Adil Sah. The peace was 
short-lived and alliances were formed and broken. The power 
and prestige of the Vijayanagar king was now becoming unbear¬ 
able to the Muslim rulers of the Deccan. They, therefore, com¬ 
bined in opposing Vijaj^anagar. They defeated Ram Raja, the 
prime minister of Vijayanagar, in the battle of TaUkota in 1565. In 
the subsequent years Ali Adil 6ah further extended his domains. 
He died in 1580. He was succeeded by his neohew Ibrahim 
Adil Sah II, son of his brother, Sah Tahmasp. Being a minor, 
the management of the affairs of the kingdom devolved on Kamil 
Khan and Candbibi, the dowager queen. Kamil Khan, however, 
was removed and later killed by Kiswar Khan at the instance of 
Candbibi. Kiswar Khan now became the regent. Later, 
estrangement arose between the new regent and Candbibi. The 
regent confined her in the fort of Satara. Affairs at Bijapur were 
In a fluid state and the prime ministership passed to one noble 
after another. One Ikhalas Khan removed Kiswar Khan and 
himself assumed the regency. He invited Ain-ul-mulk from his 
jdgir in Man and Valva. Ain-ul-mulk on reaching the city 
found the minister waiting for him outside the city gates. 
Ain-ul-mulk seized him treacherously and marched to the 
city but on finding the gates closed retired to his jdgir. Short¬ 
ly after, Bijapur was besieged by the forces of Ahmadnagar and 
Golconda. Candbibi heroically withstood the siege whicli was 
raised. The army of Ahmadnagar retired plundering on their 
return the districts of Karad and Miraj. ■ The Golconda army 
under Mustafa Khan was defeated by Dilawar Khan, who succeed¬ 
ed to regency by deposing Ikhalas Khan, the regent. He became 
very powerful. Ibrahim Adil Sah, now a full-fledged monarch, 
could no longer tolerate this state of affairs. He called Ain-pl-mulk 
to his side from his jdgir and succeeded in overwhelming Dilawar 
Khan who escaped to Ahmadnagar. Later in 1592 the king invit¬ 
ed him for audience and on his obeying him blinded him and put 
him in confinement in the fortress of Satara. Ibnlhim Sah then 
successfully thwarted the designs of Burhan Nizam Sah with ttie 
help of the Maratha soldiery who were serving with the Adil^ahis 
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since long. The year 1594 saw the rebellion by Prince Ismail, the 
brother of the king confined at Belganv. Ibrahim sent Ain-ul- 
mulk and Hiyat Khan to put the matters right. But Ain-ul-mulk 
kept contact with the prince, put Hiyat Khan in fetters and openly 
declared his defection. He invited other officers to join him. 
The garrison at Miraj revolted and proclaimed Ismail, king. Ain- 
ul-muJk invited Burhiin Nizam Sah. Great commotion prevailed 
in the kingdom and rebellions broke out. However, Ibrahim 
Adil’s commandant Hamid Khan succeeded in capturing Ain-ul- 
mulk who was blown from a cannon and 17 persons of the garrison 
of Miraj were put to death. 

Under the Bijapur kings, though perhaps less regularly than 
afterwards under the Moghals', the country was divided into 
districts. The district was divided into sub-divisions which were 
generally known by the Persian names pargatm, karyat, sammat, 
mahdl, and tdltikd, and some times, by the Hindu names of prdnt 
and des. The hilly west, which was generally managed by Hindu 
officers, continued to be designated hy^valleys with their Hindu 
names of khord, murd, and nidval. The collection of the revenue 
was generally entrusted to farmers ; the farms some times included 
only one village. Where the revenue was not farmed, its collec¬ 
tion was generally entrusted to Hindu officers. Over the revenue- 
farmers was a government agent or amil, who, .besides collecting 
the revenue, managed the police and settled civil suits. Civil 
suits relating to land were generally referred to juries or paned- 
yats. In money suits the atiiils or government agents passed 
decisions. One of the amilddrs., who superintended a considerable 
division and to whom all other amilddrs were subordinate, was 
termed mokdsaddr, and it is conjectured that he had some per¬ 
centage on the revenue. The tnokdsaddr’s office, though it some 
times continued from father to son, was not hereditary. 
Frequently but not always, over the mokdsdddr was a subheddr 
who, although he took no share in the revenue management and 
did not live in the district, executed deeds and formal writings of 
importance. Though the chief power in the country was 
Muhammedan, Hindus were largely employed in the service of 
the State. The garrisons of hill forts seem generally to have been 
of Hindus, Marathas, Kolis, Ramosis, and Dhangars, a few places 
of special strength being reserved for Musalman commandants or 
killeddrs. Besides the hill forts, some parts of the open country 
were left under loyal Maratba and Brahman officers with the titles 
of estate-holder or jd^nddr and of district head or desmukh. 
Estates were generally granted on military tenure, the value of 
the grant being in proportion to the number of troops which the 
grant-holder maintained. Phaltan from which in the time of the 
Pesavds 350 horse were required, furnished only fifty to the 
Bijapur government at a very late period of the dynasty, but the 
Maratha chiefs could procure horsemen at short notice and they 
were entertained or discharged at pleasure. Family feuds or per¬ 
sonal hate, and, in the case of those whose lands lay near the 
borders of other kingdoms, an intelligent regard for the chances 
of war,, often divided Maratha families and led members of one 
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family to take service under rival Musalman States. Many CHAPTER 2. 
Hindus were employed in the Bijapur armies and those of dis- jjj, ~ 
tingiiished service were rewarded with the Hindu title of Rdia, medwbTal 
Naik, and Rdv. Period.^ 

The principal Maratha chiefs in the region under the Bijapur Adil^ahi 
government were Candrarav More of javll, about thirty-five miles Marafhd Chiefs, 
north-west of Satara, the Daphk of jath, about ninety miles south¬ 
east of Satara, Mane of Mhasvad, about sixty miles east of Satara, 
and the Ghorpadc of KapsT on the Varna about thirty miles south 
of Karhad. A person named More, originally a Karnatak chief 
was appointed in the reign of Yusuf Adil Sah (1490—1510) to the 
command of a body of 12,000 Hindu infantry sent to reduce the 
strong tract between the Nira and the Varna. More was success¬ 
ful. He dispossessed the Sirkes and completely suppressed the 
depredations of their abettors, the chiefs of whom were Gujar, 

Mamulkar, Mohite, and Mahadik. More was dignified with the 
title of Candrarav and his son Yesvantrav, having distinguished 
himself in a battle fought with the troops of Burhan Nizam 
Sah (1509—1553), in which he captured a green flag, was confirm¬ 
ed in succession to his father as Rd^d of Javll and had permission 
to use the banner he had won. Their descendants ruled in the 
same tract of country for seven generations and under their mild 
and just management that barren tract became populous. All 
the successors of the first More assumed the title of Candrarav. 

The unswerving loyalty of this family induced the Bijapur govern- 
producing so little, which had always been in disorder under 
Muhammedan governors. Rav Naik Nimbalkar or Phaltanrav 
was the naik of Phaltan. His original surname was Pavar ; he had 
taken the name of Nimbalkar from Nimfdik or Nimlak where 
the first Nimbalkar lived. The family is considered one of the 
ment to exact little more than a nominal tribute from districts 
most ancient in Maharastra as the Nimb,ilkar was made sardeS- 
miikh of Phaltan before the middle of the seventeenth century by 
one of the Bijapur kings. The deSmukh of Phaltan is said to 
have become a polygar or independent chief and to have 
repeatedly withheld the revenues of the districts. VahgojI or 
Jagpalrav Naik Nimbalkar who lived in the early part of the 
seventeenth century was notorious for his restless and predatory 
habits. DipabaT, the sister of Jagpajrav, was married to Maloii 
Bhosle, Sivaji’s grandfather who was one of the principal chiefs 
under the Ahmadnagar kingdom. Jagpalrav Naik seems to 
have been a man of great influence. One of the Phaltan Naiks 
was killed in 1620 in a battle between Malik Arhbar and the 
Moghals. Nirhbajkar never exchanged his ancient title of naik 
for that of Rdjd, Jhunjharrav Ghatge, the deSmukh of Malavadi 
was the head of a powerful family whose founder Kam Raje 
Ghatge had a small command under the Bahamani kings. His 
native country, Khatav was separated from that of the Nimbaj- 
kar by the Mahadev Hills. The Ghatges were desmukhs and 
sardeimukhs of the pargand of Man. In 1626 NagojiT Ghatge 
was given the title of sardeimukh as an unconditional favour by 
Ibrahim Adil Sah II together with the title of .Thunjharrav. 
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CHAPTER 2. The head of the Mane family was desmukh of Mhasvad, 

Hiitory, adjoining the district of the Ghatges. The Manes were dis- 

Mediaevai tinguished sileddrs or self-horsed cavaliers under Bijapur, but 

PEiuon. were nearly as known for their revengeful character as the 

Adilsahl Sirkes. The Ghorpades, who were originally Bhosles, according 

araf a lejs. their family legend, act|uired their present surname during 
the Bahamani times from having been the first to scale a fort in 


the Kohkan which was deemed impregnable by fastening a cord 
round the body of a ghorpttd or iguana. They were aesmukhs 
under the Bijapur government and were divided into two dis¬ 
tinct families, one of Kapsi near the Varna river and the other 
of Mtidho] near the Ghatprahha in the Karnatak. Under Bija¬ 
pur the Kapsikar Ghorpades were known as the navkas or nine- 
touch Ghorpades and the Mudhojkars as the sdtkas or seven- 


touch Ghorpades, a distinction which the two families maintain. 


The head of the Mudha|kar Ghorpades was the pdtll of a 
village near Satara. The Ghorpades seem to have signalized 
themselves at a very early period. The high Musalman titles of 
Amir,-ul-umrd or Chief of the Nobles was conferred on one of the 


members of the Kapsi family by the Bijapur kings. The first 
Ghorpade that joined SivajT was one of the Kapsikars while the 
Mudhojkars were his bitter enemies. The Daphles were des- 
mukhs of the pargand of Jath in Sangll district. Their original 
narne was Cavhan and they took the surname’ of Daphle from 
their village of Paphjapur of which they were hereditary 
pdtils. They held a command from the Bijapur kings. 

Ibrahim Adil The first Moghal invasion of the Deccan began in 1593 in the 
• reign of Akbar. He tried to induce the kingdoms of the Deccan 
to accept his suzerainty but he did not succeed except in case of 
Khande.s which was subjugated in 1600. Ahmadnagar and 
Berar also became parts of the Moghal dominion. But the 
struggle with Ahmadnagar continued. The aggressive wars in 
the Deccan did nor come to an end in the reign of Jahangir, 
who succeeded Akbar on October 25/26, 1605. Jahaiigir died in 
November, 1627 and the death of Ibrahim Adil S.ah II took 


place in the same year. Ibrahim was succeeded by Mahmud 
Adil Sfih. 


Mahmud Adil Sah Jahan ascended the throne in early 1628. Sah Jahfm 
Sah. continued his aggressive designs against the Sultans of the 
Deccan. In 1631 the imperial forces directed a campaign against 
Bijapur under Asaf Khan but were forced to withdraw. The 
Nizam^ahl officer Siddi Rihan who had joined Mahmud Adil 
$ah was granted among others Khanapur (Sahgll district). 
Karhad and Kolhapur formed his jdglr. Sah Jahan, however, 
followed a ruthless policy of aggression, devastating the Bijapur 
territory. Adil ^ah under these circumstances had to submit to 
a treaty under which he was to pay tribute to the emperor and 
not to help Sahaji, the Ahmadnagar nobleman, who was 
harassing the Moghal territory. Under this treaty Bijapur 
received as its share, part of the old Nizamsahl territory. The 
treaty between Bijapur and the Moghals concluded in 1636 
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lasted for 20 years till the death of Mahmud Adil Sah. 
Mahmud Sah, however, took advantage of the temporary 
tranquillity and extended his rule in the south. 

In 1636, the Nizam^ahi djmasty came to an end. Towards 
the end of 1636 Sahaji Bhosalc, the son of Maloji Bhosale, who 
had taken a considerable part in Nizamsahl affairs during the 
last years of the dynasty, was allowed to retire into the service 
of Mahmud Adil Sah of Bijapur (1626-1656). In 1637, besides 
giving SahajT his jdgir districts in Poona, Mahmud Adil Sah 
conferred on him a royal grant for the dcsmukhi of twenty-two 
villages including Masur- in the district of Karhad, the right to 
which had devolved on government through confiscation. 
Before the middle of the 17th century, Sahaji’s son SivajT, the 
founder of the Maratha empire, had begun to establish himself 
in the hilly parts of Poona in the north where he had been put 
in possession of his father’s estate of Poona and Supa. By 1648 
he obtained control over the strong forts of Torna in Bhor 
about thirty-five miles south-west of Po<ma, Kondana or Sinhgad 
about twelve miles south-west of Poona, Purandar about 
twenty miles south of Poona, and Rtljgad in Bhor about five 
miles east of Torna. At this time the south of the Nira, as far 
east as Sirval and as far south as the range of hills north of the 
Krsna, was farmed by the hereditary desmiikh of Hirdas Maval, 
a Maratha named Bslndal, and the fort of Rohida was com¬ 
mitted to his care. He early entertained a jealousy of SivajT and 
kept a strong garrison and carefully watched the country round 
Purandar. The despande of the place was a Prabhu. Wai was 
the station of a Bijapur mokasaddr or manager who had charge 
of Pandugad, Kamalgad and several other forts in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Candrarav More, Rdjd of Javll, was in possession of 
the Ghatmatha from the Krsna to the Varna. dhe Bijapur 
government on charges of treason arrested SahajT in 1648 and 
at the same time sent an army under Fateh Khan to attack 
Sivaji. Sivaji proved more than a match for him and defeated 
him in the battle of Belsar near Purandar. Sahaji was subse¬ 
quently released by the end of the year 1649 and an effort was 
made to bring about reconciliation between him and Baji 
Ghorpade, the Mudhol Chief, who had been instrumental in his 
capture. To induce both parties to forget what had passed, 
Mahmud Adil 6ah made them exchange their hereditary rights 
and indms as desmukhs. BajI Ghorpade thus obtained from 
SahajI the desmukhi rights of twenty-two villages in Karhad 
which 6ahajl had acquired in 1637 from Bijapur. This agreement 
however was not acted upon. In the meanwhile another 
attempt was made to seize SivajI, and this time Baji Samraj was 
sent for the purpose. Sivaji frequently lived at the town of 
Mahad in Kolaba and the party of Samraj, passing through the 
territory of Candrarav More, lurked about the Par pass until an 
opportunity should offer. SivajI anticipated the surprise, 
attacked the party near the bottom of the pa.9s and drove them 
in great panic to the forests. Disturbances in the Karnatak 
prevented the Bijapur government from taking further active 
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steps against SivajI, who finding that his father had been sent 
far away from the capital on a military campaign in Karnatak, 
began to devise new schemes for possessing himself of the 
whole Ghatmatha or hilly west Deccan. With this object in 
view Sivaji turned his attention to the Mores of Javll who were 
very powerful in that region. The ruling prince Yesvantrav was 
however none too friendly towards Sivaji and would not fall in 
line with the designs cf SivajiT. In fact he had reasons to be 
grateful to Sivaji because it was he who was instrumental in 
enabling Yesvantrav to succeed to the jdgir of Javli after the 
death of Daulatrav in 1648, who had died childless and whose 
widow had sought the help of Sivaji in adopting young 
YeSvantrav and carrying on the administration in his name 
during the latter’s minority, with the assistance of one 
Hanmantrav More, a distant relation of the family. In course 
of time Yesvantrav grew jealous of his indeoendent position and 
impatient of Sivaji’s interference. Sivaji spent years in negotia¬ 
tions for a peaceful way to gain his object. There was also 
understandable reason for Sivaji’s patience. Afzal Khiin, the 
subheddt of Wai, who had acted as the representative of the 
sovereign power of Bijapur since 1649 was anxious to prevent 
both Yesvantrav and Sivaji from growing very powerful in that 
region. He had sent letters to Kanhoji Jedhe and other saMdrs 
to join his standard for the purpose. There thus arose a 
triangular contest between the Mores, Sivaji and Afzal Khan. 
About the year 1654, Afzal Khan came to be transferred to 
Kanakgiri and Sivaji seized this opportunity of Afzal Khan’s 
absence to deal resolutely with the affair. He took into his 
confidence some of the Maval desmukhs, particularly Kanhoji 
Jedhe and Haibatrav Silimkar as also other neighbours of the 
Mores and sent a proposal to Javli stating terms which the Mores 
refused to accept. Then he dispatched a contingent of these 
desmukhs along with his commandar Saiiibhaji Kayji and a 
small force threatening their residence. This first attempt 

proved ineffectual, and Sivaji sent another force under Raghu- 
nath Balia] Korde. A battle was fought near Javji in which 
Hanmantrav More was killed and Yesvantrav lied for his life 
and took shelter in the fort of Rairl. Partaprfiv More another 
scion of the family escaped to Bijapur to seek the help of Adil 
Sah to oust Sivaji from Javli (26-1-1656). Sivaji himself at once 
proceeded to Javji, stayed there for two months, and streng¬ 
thened his hold upon the principality. In the meantime 

Yesvantrav started serious trouble afresh from the hill top of 
Rairi, a large and lofty plateau near Mahad which belonged to 
the Mores, Sivaji sent troops with his agent Haibatrav Silimkar 
to Yesvantrav demanding submission. After a long negotiation, 
a meeting was arranged at the foot of Rairi in May, When the 
Mores came down to meet Sivaji, he had the principal offender 
Yesvantrav executed and carried his two sons Krsnaji and Baji 
as captives to Poona, The capture of the strong fort of Vasoth, 
which had also belonged to Mores, about fifteen miles west of 
Satara, subsequently called Vajragad by Sivaji and the conquest 
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of Sivthar valley completed the conquest of JavlI. Later on, the 
two sons of Yesvantrav were detected conducting secret intrigues 
with Bijapur; one of them was killed while the other escaped. 
The result of Sivajl’s swift and decisive action towards Mores was 
on the whole helpful to his pursuits, because the turbulent chiefs 
in the surrounding area came to know what to expect from him 
if an open opposition were offered to his plans and desires. Sivajt 
followed up his conquest of JavlI by surprising Rohida which he 
scaled at night at the head of the Mavles. Bandal, the desmukh 
who was in the fort at the time stood to his arms on the first 
moment of alarm ; and although greatly outnumbered, his men 
did not submit until he was killed. At the head of them was BajI 
Prabhu DeSpfmde ; Sivaji treated him with generosity, received 
him with great kindness, and confirmed him in all his hereditary 
possessions. He agreed to take service under Sivaji. The 
command of a considerable body of infantry was conferred upon 
him and he maintained his character for bravery and fidelity to 
the last. In 1656, to secure access to his possessions on the banks 
of the Nira and the Koyna and to strengthen the defences of the 
Par Pass givaji pitched upon a high rock near the source of the 
Kr.sna on which he resolved to build another fort commanding an 
extensive view of Kohkan to the weit The execution of the 
design was entrusted to Moro Trimal Pifigle, who shortly before 
had been appointed to command the fort of Purandar in Poona. 
This man, when very young, had accompanied his father, then in 
the service of Sahaji to the Karnaiak and returning to the Maraiha 
country about the year 1653 had joined giivau. The able manner 
in which he executed every thing entrusted to him soon gained 
him the confidence of his master and the erection of Pratapgad, 
the name given to the new fort, confirmed the favourable opinion 
entertained of him. A new image of the goddess Bhavani, the 
prototype of his family deity, Bhavani of Tuljapur, was later 
installed in the fort and givaji made it a practice to visit the place 
on devotional grounds, whereby he effectively served his political 
object of keeping a watchful eye on the region around. On the 
death of Muhamad Adil Sah in 1656 and the succession of the Ali 
Adil Sah II, the Moghals under Aurahgzeb, then viceroy of the 
Deccan, invaded the Bijapur territories and Sarjerav Ghatge, 
Nirhbalkar, and other Maratha e.state holders promptly joined 
Khan Muhammad, the Bijapur prime minister with their troops. 
In 1658 Aurahgzeb deposed his ailing father and ascended the 
throne by defeating his competitors. 

About the year 1658, Bijapur was distracted by factions among 
its nobles owing to the youth of its sovereign Ali Adil Sah II. At 
last they became sensible of the necessity of making all active 
efforts to subdue Sivaji. For this purpose an army was assembled 
consisting of 5,000 horse and 7,000 choice infantry, a good train of 
artillery or w'hat was considered as such, besides a large supply 
of rockets, a number of swivels mounted on camels, and abundance 
of stores. Afzal Khan, an officer of high rank, volunteered to 
command the expedition and declared that he would bring back 
the insignificant rebel and cast him in chains under the footstool 
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of the throne. The army proceeded in September 1659 from Bija- 
pur to Pandharpur and thence marched towards Wal. Sivaji on 
Its approach, took up his residence in Pratapgad and sent the most 
humble messages to Afzal Khan. Afzal Khan, who had all the 
vanity of a Muhammedan noble, had also a thorough contempt 
for his enemy. An interview’ was agreed on, and the Bijapur 
troops with great labour moved to Javli. Sivaji prepared a place 
for the meeting below the fort of Pratapgad. It was Thursday, 
10th of November 1659. 

Afzal Khan meant treachery. On the appointed day Siviijl 
prepared to meet the Khan. The Khan advanced two or three 
paces to meet Sivaji. They were introduced to each other and 
further in the midst of the customary embrace, the tall and 
mighty Khan was able to hold the neck of comparatively short- 
statured SivajT under his left arm. As the Khan tried to press it, 
he took out his dagger from his waist on the right side and tried 
to hit the left side of SivajT. As SivajT was clad in armour the 
steel weapon only made a sharp rubbing sound against his side 
but did not hurt him. Thereupon SivajT, ever on his guard thrust 
the bievd in his left hand in the right side of the Khan. The Khan 
wore no armour and therefore the hit proved singularly effective 
and ripped open his howols. The end of the Khan was not long 
delayed. A signal was given to the Maratha troops in the hills 
under rhe command of Nctajl Palkar and Moropant Pihgle. 
They fell upon the Bijapur troops who were camping at the foot 
jf tne hill. Few of the Bijapur soldiers had time to mount their 
horses or to stand their arras. NetajI Palkar gave no quarter ; but 
orders were sent to Moropant to spare all who submitted. 

This success greatly raised the reputation of SivajT. The imme¬ 
diate fruits were four thousand horses, several elephants, a number 
of camels, a considerable treasure, and the whole train of 'equip¬ 
ment which had been sent against him. 

In 1659, SivajT surptlsed the fort of Vasantagad about seven 
miles norih-west of Karhad, levied contributions along the Krsna, 
and left a thdnu or garrison with a revenue collector in the gadhi. 
or mud fort of Battis Sirala. In January 1661, Ali Adil Sah II, 
disappointed in his hopes of crushing Sivaji, took the field in 
person and marched to Miraj. All the district authorities, some 
of whom had submitted to Sivaji, attended the royal camp to 
tender their allegiance. Ali Adil Sah recovered Panhaja and 
Rahgna in Kolhapur which had fallen to SivajT in the previous 
year and returned by way of Miraj. In 1660 Saista Khan was 
appointed governor of the Deccan to contain Sivaji, but SivajT, 
carried a surprise attack on him at Poona. 

On the defeat and disgrace of Saista Khan in 1663,, Aurahgzeb 
dispatched his generals Mirza Raja Jaysihgh and Diler Khan 
against Sivaji. Recognising the superiority of Moghal forces, 
Sivaji submitted and signed the treaty of Purandar. In 1665, in 
accordance with the terms of the treaty of Purandar by which 
he was to co-operate with the Moghals to subdue Bijapur, SivajT 
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with a body of 2,000 horse and 7,000 infantry joined Jaysihgh and 
the combined army marched in November 1665. Their first opera¬ 
tions were against Bajaji Naik Nimbajkar, a relation of givaji and 
jdgirddr of Bijapur. Phaltan was reduced and the fort of 
Tiithvad scaled by givaji’s Mavles. All the fortified places in 
their route were taken. Ali Adil gah had prepared for a trial of 
strength, but endeavoured to prevent the invasion by promises 
of settling the demands of the Moghals. Jaysihgh however 
continued his advance and met with little opposition until near 
Mangalvedha in golapur. The campaign, however, failed and Jay-, 
sihgh had to withdraw from the Bijapur territory in humiliation. 
As per the terms of the treaty of Purandar givaji visited Agra in 
May 1666. Aurahgzeb detained givaji but be miraculously escaped 
and reached Rajgad in November. Aurahgzeb now recalled 
Jaysihgh and appointed prince Muazzam and Jaswantsihgh to 
take his place. In September 1667 Adil gah concluded a treaty 
with givaji. In March 1668 the Moghalte also entered into a 
treaty with givaji under the terms of which Sambhaji joined the 
Moghal camp in August 1668. In January 1670 givaji plundered 
Berar and captured Sinhagad, Kalyan and Bhivandl in quick 
succession. On January 5, 1671 givaji captured ’ Srdher. In 
February 1672 Junnar and Ramnagar were reduced. 

Conflict broke out with the Moghals in 1670, which continued 
till givaji’s death in 1680. givaji attacked the kingdom of Biia- 
pur as well, givaji wrested all the forts ceded by him to the 
Moghals and carried on the war in Baglan. 

Ali Adil gah II died in 1672. He was succeeded by gikandar 
Adil gah, a boy of four. 

The nobles of Bijapur decided that Khawiis Khan should be at 
Bijapur looking after the administration of the kingdom and hold 
Gulbarga and Najdurg. 

Abdul Karim Bahlol Khan was given the territory including 
Panhaja and Miraj, and Muzaffar Khan was to hold the 
Karnatak Balaghat. Taking advantage of Ali Adil gah’s death, 
givaji captured Panhala, Satara and Parali in quick succession. 
He even possessed himself of Karwar and the surrounding 
country of Karnatak Balaghat. All efforts of Bijapur generals 
to oust him from this area failed. 

In May 1673 givaji captured Parali fort and on 27th July of 
the same year Satara fell' to his forces. The forts of Candan, 
Vandan, Pandavgad, Nandgirl and Tathvad all fell into givajfs 
hands before the fair season. In 1675 givaji again possessed 
himself of all the forts between Panhala in Kolhapur and 
Tathvad. When he was occupied in Kohkan and had taken 
with him all the infantry that could be spared, Nimbalkar and 
Ghatge, the desmukhs of Phaltan and MalavadI, attacked 
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givaji’s garrisons, drove out the posts and recovered most of the 
open country for Bijapur. On the 6th June 1674 givaji was 
crowned as Chatrapati at Raygad. He started a new era from 
that date. In 1676 givaji for the third time took possession of 
the open country between Tathvad and Panhala. To prevent 
future inroads by neighbouring proprietors givaji gave orders to 
connect the two places by a chain of forts, which he named 
Vardhangad, Bhusangad, Sadasivgad and Macchindragad. Although 
of no great strength, they were well chosen to support his inter¬ 
mediate posts and to protect the highly productive tract within the 
frontier which they embraced. While engaged in this arrange¬ 
ment givaji was overtaken by a severe illness which confined 
him at Satara for several months. During his illness he planned 
the most important expedition of his life, the invasion of the 
Madras Karnatak. The discussion of his legal claim to share in 
half of his father’s Karnatak possessions and the possibility of 
making this a cloak for more extensive acquisitions in the south 
was a constant subject of consultation. While givaji was in the 
Karnatak a body of horse belonging to Ghatge and Nimbalkar 
laid waste Panhala in the south and retired plundering towards 
Karhad. A detachment from givaji’s army under NirojI Katkar 
overtook them at Kuril, attacked and dispersed them, recovering 
much valuable property, givaji returned from the Karnatak 
expedition in 1678. 

On December 13th 1678, givaji’s son Sarhbhaji joined the 
Moghals. In the same year Dilter Khan marched from Akluj 
for the capture of Bhopalgad which was in possession of the 
Maraihfis. Sambhfiji accompanied Diler Khan in Khanapur 
ialukd of Sangli district. Diler Khan mounted guns on the 
nearby hillock and bombarded the ramparts. The garrison 
surrendered the fort on 2nd April 1679. On the same day the 
Maratha dispatched reinforcements for the succour of the fort 
garrison. To counter the Maratha forces Diler Khan dispatch¬ 
ed Ikhlas Khan, Riija Jaswantsiiigh Bundella and Rasidali 
Rosanai alias Ilhamullah Khan. But finding the Maratha 
troops superior in strength he himself followed his nobles. The 
Maratha’s were defeated. Diler Khan then returned to his camp. 
The Maratha’s however recaptured Bhopalgad on 1.5th April 1679. 
Diler Khan next marched against Bijapur. He also attempted 
to seduce the Bijapur garrison of Miraj but without success. 
Shortly after Sambhaji returned to givaji’s side. Throughout 
the year 1679 givaji exerted his utmost to assist Bijapur against 
the Moghals, by sending reinforcements and also by planning 
diversionary bands in Moghal territory. As a result, Diler Khan 
the Moghal general had to raise the siege and retire discomfited. 
At the time of his death in 1680, givaji, who during the last two 
years of his life had become an ally of Bijapur against the 
Moghals, possessed that part of Satara of which the line of forts 
built from Tathvad to Panhala distinctly marked the eastern 
boundary, gingnapur in the Man sub-division in the east with 
the temple of Mahadev was his hereditary indm village given 
by one of the Ghatges to his father gahaji. 
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The various insdrutions of Sivajl are the key to the forms of 
government afterwards adopted by every Maratha State. Sivajl’s 
regulations were gradually formed and enlarged, but after a 
certain period underwent no change by the extension of his 
territory until he assumed the ensign of royalty. Even then the 
alterations were rather in matters of form than in rules. The 
plans of Maratha expansion which were afterwards pursued so 
successfully by his nation may be traced from a very early 
period and nothing is more remarkable in regard to Sivajl than 
the foresight with which some of his schemes were laid and the 
fitness of his arrangements for the genius of his countrymen. 

The foundation of his power was his infantry ; his occupation 
of the forts gave him a hold on the country and a place of 
deposit for his plunder. His cavalry had not yet spread the 
terror of the Maratha name; but the rules of formation and 
discipline for his troops, the interior economy of his infantry 
and cavalry, the regulations for his forts, his revenue and 
judicial arrangements, and the chief offices through which his 
government was administered were fiully developed. SivajI’s 
infantry was raised in the West Deccan and Kohkan ; the men 
of the West Deccan tract were called mavles or westerners and 
those of the Konkan, hetkaris^ or southerners. These men 
brought their own arms and required nothing but ammunition. 
Their dress, though not uniform, was generally a pair of short 
drawers coming half-way down the thigh, a strong narrow band 
of considerable length tightly girt about the loins, a turban, and 
sometimes a cotton frock. Most of them wore a cloth round the 
waist, which likewise answered the purposes of »«/• Their 
common arms consisted of a sword, a shield and a matchlock. 
Some of the hetkaris, especially the infantry of Siivantvadi, used 
a species of firelock, the invention of the lock for the flint having 
been early received from the Portuguese. Every tenth man, 
instead of fire-arms, carried a bow and arrows which were useful 
in night attacks and surprises when fire-arms were kept in 
reserve or forbidden. The Hetkaris excelled as marksmen but 
they could seldom be brought to the desperate sword-in-hand 
attacks for which the mavles were famous. Both of them had 
unusual skill in climbing, and could mount a precipice or scale 
a rock with ease, where men of other countries must have run 
great risk of being dashed to pieces. Every ten men had an 
officer called a ndik and every fifty a havilddr. The officer over 
a hundred was termed jumldddr and the commander of a 
thousand was styled ek-hazdri. There were also officers of five 
thousand, between whom and the sarnobat or the chief com¬ 
mander there was no intermediate step. The cavalry was of 
two kinds, bdr^rs, literally bridlemen or riders who were 
supplied with horses and iileddrs who were self-horsed ; Sivaji’s 
bdrgirs were generally mounted on horses, the property of the 
State. A body of this description was termed pdgd or house¬ 
hold troops, and SivajI always placed more dependence on them 
than on the Hleddrs or any horse furnished on contract by 
individuals ; with both he had a proportion of his pdgd mixed. 
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to overawe the disobedient and to perfect his system of intelli¬ 
gence which abroad and at home penetrated into a knowledge 
of the most private circumstances, prevented embezzlement and 
frustrated treachery. The Maratha horsemen were commonly 
dressed in a pair of tight breeches covering the knee, a turban 

which many of them fastened by passing a fold of it under the 

chin, a frock of quilted cotton and a cloth round the waist, with 
which they generally girded on their swords in preference to 
securing them with their belts. The horseman was armed with 
a sword and a shield ; a proportion in each body carried match¬ 
locks, but the great national weapon was the spear, in the use of 
which and in the management of their horses they showed both 
grace and skill. The spearman had generally a sword and 
sometimes a shield ; but the shield was unwieldy, and was 

carried only in case the spear should be broken. Over every 

twenty-five horsemen Sivaji had a havildar. To one hundred 
and twenty-five there was a jumladdn, and to every five jumlds 
or six hundred and twenty-five was a subheddr. Every subhd 
had an accountant and auditor of accounts appointed by 
Sivaji. They were liable to be changed. They were invariably 
Brahmans or Prabhus. To the command of every ten subhds 
or six thousand two hundred and fifty horse, which were rated 
at only five thousand, there was a commander styled panc- 
hazdri with whom were also stationed a muzumdar or a 
Brahman auditor of accounts and a Prabhu registrar and 
accountant who was called arnin. These were government 
agents. Besides these, every officer, from the jumladdr upwards, 
had one or more kdrktins or writers paid by himself as well as 
others in the pay of government. Except the samobal or the 
chief, no officer was superior to the commander of five thousand. 
There was one sarnobat for the cavalry and one for the infantry. 
Ei'ery junild, subhd, and pahe-hazdn bad an establisbment of 
news-writers and spies besides secrete intelligencers. Siviiji’s 
head spy was a Maratha named Bahirji Nalk. The Marathas 
are peculiarly roused fioni indolence and apathy when charged 
with responsibility. Siv.ijl at the beginning of his career per¬ 
sonally inspected every man who offered himself, and obtained 
security from persons already in his service for the fidelity and 
good conduct of those with whom he was not acquainted. This 
system of security must soon have made almost every man 
answerable for some of his comrades; and although it could 
have been in most instances but a form, owing to the ease with 
which the responsibility could be evaded, the demand of 
security was always a part of Sivaji’s instructions to his officers. 
The mdvles sometimes enlisted, merely on condition of getting 
a subsistence in grain ; but the regular pay of the infantry was 
1 to 3 pagodas a month ; that of the bdrgirs or riders, was 2 to 5 
pagodas and that of the sileddrs or self-horsed cavaliers 6 to 12 
pagodas a month. All plunder as well as prize was the property 
of government. It was brought at stated times to Sivaji’s 
darbdr or place of public audience and individuals formally dis¬ 
played and delivered their captures. They always received 
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some small proportionate compensation; they were praised, 
distinguished and promoted according to their success. In fact 
to collect plunder from the enemy’s ranks was usually regarded 
by the Marathas as expressing a victory, of which in their esti¬ 
mation it could he the only tangible proof. The horses, 
especially at an advanced period of Sivaji's history, were 
subsisted during the fair sea.son in the enemy’s country ; during 
the rains they were generally allowed to rest and were cantoned 
in different places near kurans or pasture lands, under the 
protection of some fort, where the grass of the preceding season 
was stacked and grain prepared by the time they returned. For 
this purpose persons were appointed to whom rent-free lands 
were hereditarily assigned. The system was preserved when 
many of Sivap’s institutions were neglected and it proved a 
great aid to the success of his countrymen. 

SivajT kept the Hindu festival of the Dasam with great pomp. 
It falls in October at the end of the south-west rains, and was 
particularly convenient for a general muster and review of his 
troops previous to their taking the field. At this time each 
horse was examined and an inventory and valuation of each 
soldier’s effects were taken to be compared with what he brought 
back or eventually to be made good. If a horseman’s effects 
were unavoidably lost, his horse killed, maimed or destroyed in 
government service they were on due proof replaced. On the 
other hand all plunder or articles discovered, of which no satis¬ 
factory account could be given, were carried to the credit of 
government, either by confiscating the article or deducting the 
amount from the soldier’s arreans. It was at the option of the 
captors to keep almost any articles if fairly brought forward, 
valued, and paid for. The accounts were closed every year, and 
balances due by government were paid either in ready money or 
by bills on the collectors of revenue in favour of the officers, but 
never by separate orders on villages. The only exceptions to 
plunder made by Sivaji were in favour of cows, cultivators, and 
women ; these were never to be molested nor were any but rich 
Muhammedans or Hindus in their service who could pay a 
ransom to lie made prisoners. No soldier in the service of 
Sivaj-r was permitted to carry any female followers with him to 
the field on pain of death. His system of intelligence was the 
greatest check on every abuse, and his punishments were rigor¬ 
ous. Officers and men who' had distinguished themselves, who 
were wounded, or who had suffered in any way, were always 
gratified by promotion, honour or compensation. Sivajl did not 
approve of the pgir or estate sy.stem ; he confirmed many, but, 
with the exception of the establishment for his forts he seldom 
bestowed new military estates and gave away very few as 
personal assignments. Inam lands were granted by him as well 
in reward of merit as in conformity with the tenets of his faith; 
a gift of land, especially to Brahmans, being of all charities the 
most acceptable to the divinity. Siva^T’s discipline, which 
required prompt obedience to superiors in every situation, was 
particularly strict in his forts. The chief person or killedar in 
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the command of a fortress was termed havildar and under him 
there were one or more samohais. In large forts there was a 
sarnobat to guard each direction. Every fort had a head clerk 
and a commis.sary of grain and stores; the head clerk, a 
Brahman was termed sabnis ; the commissary was commonly 
of the Prabhu caste and was called karkhdnis. The orders 
regarding ingress and egress, rounds, watches, and patrols, care 
of water, grain stores, and ammunition were most minute, and 
the head of each department was furnished with distinct rules 
for his .guidance from which no deviation was allowed. A rigid 
economy characterised all Sivaji's instructions regarding 
expenditure. The garrison was sometimes partly composed of 
the common infantry. Independent of them, each fort had a 
separate and complete estahlishment. It consisted of Brahmans, 
Marathas, Ramosis, Mahars and Mahgs ; the whole were termed 
gadkaris or fort-men. They were maintained hy permanent 
assignments of rent-free lands in the neighbourhood of each 
fort, which with the care of the fort passed from father to son. 
The Ramosis and Mahiirs were employed on outpost duty. 
They brought intelligence, watched all the paths, misled 
inquiries, or cut off hostile stragglers. This establishment while 
new and vigorous was admirably suited to Sivaji’s purpose as 
well as to the genius of the people. The gadkaris described the 
fort as the mother that fed them, and among other advantages, 
no plan could better provide for old or deserving soldiers. 

Sivaji’s revenue arrangements were founded on those of 
Dadaj! Korujadev, Sivaifs Brahman manager, to whom SivajT’s 
education in Poona was entrusted (1641). The assessments were 
made on the actual state of the crop, the proportionate division 
of which is stated to have been three-fifths to the husbandmen 
and two fifths to government. As soon as Sivaji got permanent 
possession of any territory, every species of military contribution 
was stopped, all farming of revenue ceased, and the collections 
were made by agents appointed by himself. Every two or three 
villages were superintended by a kdrkun under the tarafddr or 
tdlukddr who had charge of a small district, and was either a 
Brahman or a Prabhu. A Maratha havilddrs was stationed with 
each of them. Over a considerable tract there was a subheddr 
or mamlatddr who had charge of one or more forts in which 
his collections both of grain and money were secured. Sivajli 
never permitted the desmukhs and de§ptndes to interfere in the 
management of the country; nor did he allow them to collect 
their dues until their amount had been ascertained, when an 
order was annually given for the amount. The papls, khots and 
kulkarnis were strictly superintended, and Sivajl’s government, 
though popular with the common cultivators, would have been 
unpopular with village and district officers, of whom SivajI was 
always iealous, had it not been for the recourse which all had 
of entering his military service. 

'fhe method which the ministers of the Maratha government 
afterwards adopted, of paying the revenue, of villages, i.s said 
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to have been early proposed to Sivajl. He objected to it, not 
only from fear of immediate oppression to the husbandmen, 
hut from apprehending that it would in the end cause such a 
division of power as must weaken his government and encourage 
the village and district authorities to resist it as they frequently 
did that of Bijapur. With the same view he destroyed all 
village walls and allowed no fortification in his territory which 
was not occupied, by his troops. Religious establishments were 
carefully preserved, and temples for which no provision existed 
had some adequate assignments granted to them, but the persons 
in charge were obliged to account for the expenditure. Sivaji 
never .sequestrated any allowance fixed by the Muhammedan 
government for the support of tombs, mosques, or saints' 
shrines. The revenue regulations of SivajT were simple and 
judged by the standards of those times undoubtedly judicious. 

People were encouraged to clear the jungles, raise crops and 
revive the village pancayats. They were further assured that 
the authorities would not take anything more than whatever be 
due according to law. This persistent effort to foster the rule of 
law and to create an atmosphere of security endeared him to his 
people. It is just possible, however, that his judicious measures 
may not have been attended with immediate improvements and 
prosperity to the people as is sometimes alleged ; for his districts 
were frequently exposed to great ravages, and he never had 
sufficient leisure to complete his arrangements by that persever¬ 
ing superintendence which alone can perfect such institutions. 
Still those districts taken by him from Bijapur which had been 
under the management of farmers' of direct agents of govern¬ 
ment undoubtedly experienced great benefit by the change. 
The judicial system of SivajI in civil cases was that of pancuyat 
or council which had invariably obtained in the country. 
Disputes among his soldiers were settled by their officers. He 
drew his criminal law from the Hindu sacred works or Sdstras ; 
but as the former rulers were Musalmans they had naturally 
introduced changes which custom had sanctioned and perpetuat¬ 
ed. This accounts for the difference that long afterwards 
persisted between Hindu law and Maratha usage. 

To aid in the conduct of his government, SivajI established 
eight officers; first the Pesava or head manager which office v/as 
held by Moropant or Moresvar Tririibak Pihgle ; second, the 
Muzumddr or general superintendent of finance and auditor 
general of accounts, which office was held by Abaji Sondev, 
subheddr of the province of Kalyan ; third, the Surnis or general 
record-keeper, su{>erintcndent of corresp*ondence, examiner of 
letters, which office was held by AnnajT Datto; fourth, the 
Vdknis or private record-keeper and superintendent of the house¬ 
hold troops and establishment, which office was held by Dattaji- 
pant; fifth, the Sarnobat or the chief captain of whom there 
were two, Prataprav Guiar over the cavalry and YesajI Kahk 
over the infantry; sixth, the Dabir or minister for foreign 
affairs, an office held by Somanathpant; seventh, the Nydyd- 
dhls or superintendent of justice an office managed by Niran 
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Ravjl and Gomaji Naik; and eighth the Nydya Sdstn or 
expounder of Hindu law, an office held first by Sariibhu Upadhye 
and afterwards by Raghiinathpant. 

The officers at the head of these civil situations, except the 
Nydyddhis and Nydya Sdstri, held military commands and 
frequently had no leisure to superintend their duties. All 
therefore were aided by deputies called kdrhhdris, who often 
had power to fix the seal or mark of their principals on public 
documents. When so empowered they were styled mutdliks. 
Each department and every district establishment had eight 
subordinate officers under whom was an adequate staff of 
assistants, d'hese officers were, 1st the Kdrhhdri, Muldlik or 
Divdn ; 2nd the Mujitmddr or auditor and accountant; 3rd the 
Phadnis or Phadnavis deputy auditor and accountant; 4th the 
Sabnis or clcry sometimes styled daftarddr; 5th the Kdrkhdnia. 
or commissary ; 6th the Cilnis or correspondence clerk ; 7th the 
famdddr or treasurer in charge of all valuables except cash ; and 
8th the Points or cash-keeper. Attached to himself, Sivajl had a 
treasurer, a correspondence clerk, and an accountant besides a 
Farisnis or Persian secretary. His clerk was a Prabhu named 
Balajl Avjl, whose astuteness and intelligence were remarked by 
the English at Bombay on an occasion when he was sent there 
on business. Bajkrsnapant Hanmante, a near relation of Sivajl’s 
head manager, was Sivaji’s accountant. On SivajT’s enthrone¬ 
ment at Raygad in 1674 the names of such offices as were 
formerly expressed in Persian were marked by Sanskritised titles. 
There was only one Nydyddhls or a judge. 

After Sivaii’s death, Rajrmjm, his younger son was placed on 
the throne at Raygad by his mother Soyarabal, who was 
supported by Sivaji's ministers Annajl Datto and others. They 
wrote letters to the killeddr of Panhfila, calling upon him to 
keep a strict watch upon Sariibhaji. The news of Sivaji’s death 
could not however be long concealed from SaihbhajI, who took 
possession of Panhala and prepared for a march on Rilygad. 
The Maratha Commandcr-in-Chief, Hamhlrr.av Mohite who was 
near Karhad, and who probably had no intimation of the plans 
at Raygad went over to Sambhail. In the mean time two of 
Sivaji’s prominent ministers Moropant Pihglc and Annaji 
Datto, who had supported the accession of Rajiiram, were moving 
towards Panhfila, apparently to prevent Sarhbhaji from doing 
any mischief. Sambhaji however managed to capture and con¬ 
fine them both at Panhala under a rigorous watch. Determined 
to put down Soyarabal and her supporters, Sarhbhaji marched 
on Raygad and took possession of the capital on 18th June 1680, 
putting Rajaram and Soyarabai in close confinement. In grati¬ 
tude for this easy success he immediately made a formal grant 
to his family goddess BhavanT of ten thousand gold hons a year. 
Matters thus appeared to move smoothly. Moropant Pihgle 
died in October 1680 and Sambhaji appointed his son Nijopant 
to Pesavdship. Annajl Datto w'as released and restored to his 
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office. The formal coronation ceremony was performed on 10th 
January 1681'. The disturbed atmosphere of Maharastra 
appeared for a time to assume its normal tenor. 

In 1681 Akhar, the son of Aurahgzeb, rose in rebellion against 
his father. He was supported by the Rajputs. The rebellion 
failed and Akhar had to flee to the south to seek the support of 
SarhbhajI who extended his hospitality and accommodated him 
at Pali in Kohkan. The discomfited group of statesmen again 
revived their efforts and sought the support of Akbar in their 
designs against SarhbhajI, who straightway communicated the 
whole plot to SarhbhajI. His anger now knew no bounds with 
the result that he instantly put the conspirators like AnnajI 
Datto, Balaji Avjl and Hiroji Farjand to death (August- 
September 1^1). Soyarabal, the mother of Rajaram, died soon 
after. She probably committed suicide. 

SarhbhajI was now free to pursue his struggle against the 
Moghals. The emperor Aurahgzeb descended with a mighty 
force in the Deccan in November 1681. On the Kohkaii side 
SarhbhajI had to face the Sidrs and the Portuguese who constant¬ 
ly harassed his possessions in that region, while on the Deccan 

S lateau he had to watch the movements of the Moghals under 
.zam, the son of Aurahgzeb who had reached Aurangabad by 
that time. In the following year 1683, Moghal contingents were 
further strengthened by the arrival of prince Muazzam and 
Sahabuddin and they planned a three pronged attack on 
SarhbhajI in Kohkan, Sahabuddin penetrating from the north 
near Kalyan, Muazzam marching from Belgahv across Ramsej- 
ghat and joining hands with the Portuguese at Goa and thus 
blockading him from the south and the Sidis co-operating with 
both cutting off the supplies and preventing them from reach¬ 
ing the Maratha forces which were to be trapped both from 
the north and the south. Simultaneously Azam, who had just 
returned from a campaign in the Dharvad region, was expected 
to distract the attention of SarhbhajI by carrying on a foraging 
campaign into Baglari. For four years Sambhaji incessantly 
faced the difficult situation. He defeated all the efforts of the 
Moghals, the Sidis and the Portuguese to destroy him. Akbar, 
the rebel prince, wanted SarhbhajI to join him in his north 
Indian campaign for the conquest of Delhi; it is not surprising 
that SarhbhajI could give him <mly token assistance. Dis¬ 
appointed, Akbar, thereafter proceeded to Iran in February. 

To turn to the Moghals ; on his failure to destroy SarhbhajI, 
Asad Khan decided to proceed against the Adil^ahT and Kutb- 
sahl powers, with the object of destroying them before he could 
turn his attention once more to SarhbhajT. Accordingly in 1684 
he ordered his army to proceed to Bijapur. SarhbhajI resolved 
to harass Aurahgzeb from the rear and with that object in view 
concentrated his forces under Kavi Kala£ at Panhala. He also 
asked his general Hathblrrav to be watchful in that region. 
Miraj fell to the Moghals in 1686 (March-April). Sarhbhajl’s 
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efforts to distract the attention of Aurahgzeh in this manner, 
however, did not prove effective. Aiirahgzeb was able to 
capture Rijapur towards the end of 1687. He was now free to 
concentrate all his might against Saiithhajl. While Aiirahgzeb 
was away at Gojeonda, the Moghals invaded Satara district. 
Khanfizad Khiin had heen .sent towards Miraj and Kadirdiid 
Khiiii had licen appointed killcddr of Miraj. Sambhajl’s send- 
pnti HambTrrav Mohite opposed him. An action was fought 
between them near Wal towards the end of 1687 in which 
Ilambirrav lost his life on the battle field. In 1688 Aiirahgzeb 
sent considerable forces under Azam, against SaihhhiijT. Giizi- 
ud-din Firoz Jung too marched against the Maratha ruler. 
Aurahgzeh himself left Rijapur at the end of 1688 and marched 
into Mahanisna. While he was camping at Akiuj in Fehruary 
1689 the news of the dramatic capture of SambhajT by the 
Moghal general 8aikh Nizam Muqarrab Khan was communi¬ 
cated to him. 

The hilly region below the SahyadrT range between Kolhapur 
and Sfitani were long held by the Sirkes who had now turned 
against Samhhajl. They now’ played their game, watched 
SamhhajT’s movements and communicated them to the Moghal 
officers. For about a year after HarhhTrrav’s death Sarhbhaj5 
and Kavl Kalas struggled as best as they could. In November 
1688 Samhhajl having learned that the Sirkes had attaerked Kavl 
Kalas and forced him to run away to Visalgad for nrotection. 
rushed against them, forced them to flee and joined KavT Kalas 
at Vi.^ajgacl. Although the Sirkes w'ere defeated, they had 
come to know of the movements of Saitibhajl. They lost no time 
in communicating them to the Moghals. On the 1st February 
1689, Saihbhaji and Kavl Kalas .‘•tarted from Visalgad and on 
their way to Raygacj haired at Saiigamcsvar. No sooner was this 
known than Saikh Nizam, the Moghal general, who was invest¬ 
ing Panhaja lost no time in rushing thither from Kolhapur. 
He seiz.ed them both alive, while their followers fled to Raygacl. 
Saikh Nizam seated Saritbhaji on his own elephant and the other 
captives were accommodated on horses and camels, all moving 
towards the Emperor's camp. Aurahgzeh had marched from 
Akiuj to Rahadurgad where the captives were presented before 
him. They were subjected to disgrace and severe ill-treatment. 
Sarhbhajii W'as blinded on the 14th February 1689 and put to 
death in the imperial camp at Koregahv on 11th March 1689, the 
Atndvdsyd day of Pluilguna, Saka 1610. 

At Raygad, on the news of his death, his younger brother 
Rajaram was declared regent during the minority of SarhhhajT’s 
son Sivaji afterwards known as Sahu. In October 1689 Raygad, 
the Maratha capital, fell to the Moghals and young SivfijT and 
his mother Yesubai were made prisoners and taken to the Moghal 
camp. Undaunted by these calamities the Mara^has resolved to 
fight with the Moghals by dividing their own forces and thus 
widely extending the field of military operations. Rajaram 
moved from place to place until he reached Jinji, about eighty 
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On tnc atrival of Rajaram at Jiiiji, Aiirangzcb was &)r(e(l to 
send a large- force under Zulfieiar Khan to the south. Later the 
prince Kaniliaks anil the prime minister Asad Khan joined 
Zulfiqar Khan at the end of 1691. Aurahgzch himself moved 
out of Mahiirastra and fixed his camp at GalgalT in the district 
of Bijapur while prince Azam was posted on the borders of 
Tamilnad. 

T^c Marathas under their generals Sant.aii Ghorpade and 
Dhanajr Jadhav perfected the system of guerilla warfare. They 
fell on Moghal military outposts, blocked roads, destroyed 
provisions and surprised the forts cajttured by the Moghals. 
The Marath.as were incessantly on the move. They threw in a 
numher of daring leaders such as Ilaniimantrav Nimbalkar and 
NcmajI Sindc. 

It was Santaji (ihorpadc, however, who dealt mighty blows to 
the Moghals. In battle after battle he defeated the Moghal 
generals sent against him, such as Muqarrab Khan, Sarja Khan 
alias Mardan Khan, Khanazad Khan, Qasim Khan and others. 
The Marathas .spread throughout the south. Well-equipped 
Maratha armies led by Dhanajt and Santaji marched to the 
relief of Jinji. It was only in 1698 that Jinji fell to the Moghals, 
Rajaram returned to Maharastra to continue the struggle against 
the Moghals. The Marathas now began to move north towards 
Bihar, Khandes, Gujarat and MSlva. Auraiigzeb who had in 
i694 fixed his camp at Brahmapuri {Solapur district) now decid¬ 
ed to inarch in person against the Maratha forts. Aurangzeb 
left his camp at Brahmapuri on 19th October 1699 and reached 
Miraj after 20 days. Here prince Muhammad Azam paid his 
courtesy call on the Emperor. Bedarbakht was at the time at 
MLraj. He was sent to pursue Rajaram. The Emperor ordered 
that a|l the territory between Satara and PanhaLa should be 
devastated. This was done by Rnhulla Khun and Hamid-ud-din 
Khan. In 1698 Rajaram remained for a short time at Sat.ara 
which he made the seat of government. In 1699 he marched 
north, intending to raid Berar. He was however checked near 
Parenda and forced to return. Aurangzeb left Miraj and 
encamped under the fort of Vasantgad about seven miles north¬ 
west of Karhad. Batteries were prepared and iw fhrec days the 
garrison surrendered on 25th November 1699. The Emperor 
named the fort Kilid-e-fateli or the Kdy of Victory; Aurangzeb 
then marched to Satara, a movement wholly unexpected by the 
Marathas, who filled with the idea that Panhala in Kolhapur 
was about to be besieged, bad directed all their piieparations 


miles south-west of Madras in November 1689. Before leaving 
for the siHith. Raiaram entrusted the conduct of all operations, 
military and administrative, 3n wesrern Maharalsn'a to Ram- 
randrapant Amatya. With him were associated Sankraji 
Naniyan Saciv and the celebrated generals Santaji Ghorpade and 
Dhanaji Jadhav. Parasurampant Pratlnidhi too came • to be 
associated with Ramcandcapant. 
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towards its defence. The provisions in Satara fort were not 
enough to stand more than a two months’ siege. Satara was 
besieged. The fort surrendered on 21st April 1700. Immediate¬ 
ly on the fall of Satara, ParaiH was invested. The siege lasted 
till the beginning of June, when, after a good defence, the 
garrison left the fort. The fort was called by the Emperor 
Nauras Tara. As the south-west monsoon burst with great 
violence, the Moghal army, suffered much distress and hardship 
before the camp could be moved from the hills. After much 
loss of men and animals, the army reached Khavaspur on the 
banks of the Man in Satara. Here Aurahgzeb ordered Bedar- 
bakht to proceed towards Miraj with a view to capture Panhala. 
Zulfiqar Khan was instructed to reinforce the prince. He 
accordingly went to Miraj and met the prince and both proceed¬ 
ed towards Panhala. The Emperor, subsequently (1st January 
1701) reached Miraj from Khavaspur. At Miraj BakSi Mukhalis 
Khan died on 3rd January 1701, The Emperor stayed at Miraj 
for the whole month of Ramzan, Dhanaji, the Mara^ha 
general, attacked the Emperor’s camp. The Emperor dispatch¬ 
ed Hamid-ud-din Khiln and Munim KhSn to counter the 
Marathi attack. Severe engagements took place. On the report 
that Zulfiqar Khin was marching against them, Marathas dis¬ 
persed. The Emperor then left Miraj and reached Panhaja on 
9th March 1701. After the capture of Panhala and Vi^ajgad, 
the Emperor proceeded to Bahadurgad, On 2nd December 1702 
he marched for the capture of Kondana and ordered Fateullah 
Khan to bring the artillery used for the capture of Vi^ajgad. At 
Rahimatpur the Khan was attacked by the Marathas. Zulfiqar 
Khan was ordered to help Fateullah. After rescuing Fateullah, 
Zulfiqar Khan marched against Dhanaji. He reached Miraj 
and proceeded further when he got the news that Dhanaji, the 
Maratha commander, intended to attack Gin Kilic Khan, the 
newly appointed subhedat of Bijapur. Zulfiqar Khan reached 
in time to help Gin Kilic Khan on hearing which Dhanaji 
marched towards Gulbarga. 

Rajaram had died at Sinhagad near Poona on 2nd March 1700, 
more than a month before the fall of Satara. The news of 
Rajaram’s death was received in the Emperor’s camp at Satara 
with great rejoicing. Tarabai, Rajaram’s elder widow, assumed 
the government for her son SivajI, a boy of ten. She carried on 
the struggle with great vigour. 

The forts of Kondana (Sinhagad), Rajgad and Torna were 
captured by Aurahgzeb who in 1704 marched to Bidar country 
in Gulbarga district. After the conquest of Vakinkheda, he 
returned to Ahmadnagar in 1706. The Marathas had now 
spread in Gujarat and Malva. They had also recaptured a 
number of forts in their homeland. Vasantgad fell to the 
Marathas in 1705 A.D. It was taken by the Pmtinidhi 
Paraluram Triihbak. The year 1706 saw running battles fought 
between the Mara^ha-Moghal forces. Zulfiqar Khan pursued 
the Marathas from Aurangabad to Miraj traversing the districts 
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of Bid, Parbhani, Osmanabad, Solapur and Sangli. Due to the 
rainy season Zulfiqar Khan camped at a distance of 12 kos from 
Miraj. His army suffered greatly from lack of provisions. 
Rains over, he again started the pursuit of the Maratha army. 
In the same year Mandhata, the son of Rav Kanhu Sirke who 
was a nobleman of Zulfiqar Khan promised to capture Mahima- 
ntgad (Hanumantgad) and Pariksitgad (Prasiddhagad) in one 
year. The Moghals however received setbacks everywhere and 
during the lifetime of Aurahgzeb, most of the forts captured 
by the Moghals fell to the Marathas. Aurahgzeb, disappointed 
and frustrated in his dream of subjugating the Deccan retired 
to Ahmadnager where he died on 20th February 1707^ In 
1707, Tarabai made Panhala her headquarters. 

After the death of Aurahgzeb, Azam, the second son of 
Aurahgzeb, marched to the north to contest the throne. On the 
way, Sahu, the son of Sarhbhaji was allowed to leave the 
Moghal camp in May 1707 and proceed to the Deccan. The 
Marathas immediately recovered Satara, Parali, Panhaja, 
Sinhagad, Raygad, Purandar and other forts. On Sahu’s 
approach Tarabai, unwilling to lose the power she had so long 
held, pretended to believe him an impostor and determined to 
oppose him. The first encounter between Sahu and Tarabal’s 
forces under DhanajI Jadhav and Para^urampant Pratinidhi 
took place at Khed where Sahu got an easy victory on 12th 
October 1707, as Dhanaji feeling that Sahu’s cause was just, 
did not fight and the Pratinidhi finding himself single-handed 
withdrew from the field and fled to Satara. Sahu proceeded 
towards Sirval which guarded the way towards Rohida fort. 
Rohida surrendered. Sahu further proceeded to the south and 
took Candan Vandan. Tarabai now assigned the task of defend¬ 
ing Satara to Pratinidhi and herself fled to Panhala for security 
and thence subsequently to Malvan. Sahu approached Satara 
and on gaining possession of Satara formally seated himself on 
the throne on 12th January 1708. 

The following appointments were made by him to the 
Ministry: — 

Pesavd: Bahiro More^var. 

Sendpati: Dhanaji Jadhav. 

Saciv : Naro Sahkar (minor) Mutalik Pantaji Sivdev. 


•At the time of the death of Aurangzeb the Deccan was divided into six 
iubhas (provinces) viz., Khandesh, Berar, Aurangabad, Bidar, Bijapur and Hyderabad, 
Miraj (Murtazabad) district formed part of the BijapUr province whicn was composed 
of two sub-provinces and which besides Mirai included Akluj (Asadnagar), Raibag, 
Naldurg, Dabhol (Mustafabad) and Panhala (Nabishah Durg), districts now in 
Maharashtra. Mir^j at that time was the headquarters of the district and was divided 
into six talokas and had 225 villages. The total revenue of the Mira.i district was 
Ra. 5,57,359. It may be noted here that the revenue returns were monthly and not 
annual and thus the annual revenue returns of the district would amount to 

Rs. 11,14,714. 
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Amdi^: B^krspa Vasudev alias Aiirburav Haftumante, 
Mutalik Balail Vi^vanath and later Mahadajl Gada- 
dhar. 

Sumant\ Mahadajl Gadadhar—Later Anandrav Raghu- 

nath. 

Mantri: Ramcandrapant Punde—Later Ramcandra Trim* 

bak and Naro Ram. 

Nyayadhish ; Hoiiaji Anant. 

Panditrdv: Mahadajl Gadadhar—^Later Mudealbhat Una- 
dhye. 

Pratinidht : Gadadhar Pralhad (removed on 16-12-1710 for 
incompetency and replaced by Para^uram Triihhak). 

It rnay here be noted that DhanajT had the right of making 
collections in several districts. 

In the prevailing confusion the revenue was realised on no 
fixed principle, but 'was levied as opportunity presented itself in 
the manner of contribution. The principal writers employed hy 
Dhanajt in revenue affairs were Abaji Purandare, accountant of 
Sasvad near Poona, and another Brahman accountant originally 
belonging to Srivardhan in Janjira, a village claimed by the 
Sidi, which he had left for a careei as early as in 1689 if not 
earlier. In the course of his activities he came to be associated 
with Purandares of Sasvad and was recommended to DhanajI by- 
Abaji Purandare and Parastiram Trirhbak. The name of the 
Srivardhan accountant, afterwards famous as the founder of the 
Pesavd’s power, was BalajT Visvanath Bhan Shortly afterwards, 
Dhan,iji Jadhav was deputed towards Khandes for fighting with 
the Moghals (1708) and Sahii himself proceeded to the south 
towards Panhala and Vi^algad. Having captured the forts he 
turned his attention towards Rfihgnfi (March-June 1708) which 
was defended by Ramcandrapant on behalf of Tarabiil. On the 
approach of the rainy season Sahu’s army was cantoned at 
Panhala (27th June 1708). Dhanaji however was not destined 
to see him as he met his death at Vadgahv on the banks of the 
river Varn,a, while returning from his Khande^ campaign (June 
1708). During this period Sahu neglected no preparations to 
enable him to reduce his rival. 

At the opening of the fair season, after the Dasard festival, 
preparations were made to renew the war against Tarabal (1709). 
About this time an agreement with the Moghals waived the 
question of hereditary claim and made the reduction of TiirabaT 
less important to Sahu. Daud Khan Panni (1708-1713), whom 
Zulfiqar Khan left as his deputy in the Deccan, settled with 
such Maratha chiefs as acknowledged Siihu’s authority, with 
certain reservations, to allow them one-fourth of the revenue, at 
the same time reserving the right of collecting and paying it 
through hi^ own agents. Daud Khan’s intimacy with most of 
the Maratha chiefs, his connection with Zulfiqar Khan, and the 
terms of friendship between Zulfiqar and Sahu. not only pre¬ 
served Sahu’s ascendancy, hut, except in instances where inde¬ 
pendent plundering bands occasionally appeared, secured a fairly 
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cofrect observance of the terms of the agreement. At the close 
of 1709 Sahu returned to Satara. During this period Baljaji 
Visvanath always acted as the right-hand man of Sahu. This 
brought on Bajajl the keen jealousy of Dhanaji’s son Candrasen 
Jadhav, and of several others in his service. In 1710, the army 
had scarcely returned to Satara, when Tarabal encouraged by 
the commandant of Panhala marched from Malvan in Ratnagiri 
reinforced by the troops of Phond Savant, and returned to 
Panhala. Her hopes were now raised as Candrasen 
Jadhav left Sahu and joined Tarabal. She held her position 
firmly at Panhala and Sahu was in no mood to disturb her : 
but in 1714 in a coup d’etat at Kolhapur Tarabal and her son 
iSivajI were put into prison and Rajasbai and her son Saihbbaji 
seized power (July 1714). Ramcandrapant exerted himself with 
renewed vigour to reorganise the administration at Kolhapur 
and uphold the claims of SaihbhajI as a rival to Sahu. Still so 
long as Daud Khan’s government continued 6ahu was assured 
of Moghal support. He was surrounded by most of the 
experienced ministers and had acquired a name for himself by 
his conciliatory disposition. He bad won over the Saciv to his 
side. He was not however equally successful in binding 
to his interest all the members of the Pratinidhl’s family. In 
1713, Sahu released ParaSuram Trimbak (he was imprisoned for 
his refusal to surrender Satara to Saha in 1707), restored his 
honours by the removal of Gadadhar Pralhad, and confirmed 
him in his formal charge of Vi^algad and its dependencies. 
The Pratinidhi sent his eldest son KrsnajT Bhaskar to assume 
the management of the fort and the district, but he had no 
sooner obtained possession than be revolted, tendered his 
services to Sambhaji and was made Pratinidhi at Kolhapur. 
On this defection Para^urani Trimbak was again thrown into 
confinement, and Sahu, under the belief that the revolt had been 
encouraged by him, intended to have him put to death. He 
was, however dissuaded from doing so by the timely mediation 
of Khando Ballal. In consequence of changes at the imperial 
court, D.uid Khan was removed from the government of the 
Deccan and agreement between the Moghals and the Marathas 
ceased to e.xist. Candrasen Jadhav, who on the death of his 
father Dhanaii J.adhav had been appointed the Commander-in- 
Chief, was sent from Satara with considerable army and directed 
to levy the cauth, sardesmtikhi, and ghasdiind from the Moghal 
districts. He was attended by his father’s accountant Balaji 
Visvanath who was now charged with collecting and appropriat¬ 
ing a share of the revenue for Sahu, a situation of control which, 
under no circumstances, was likely to be favourably viewed by 
Candrasen. A quarrel ensued between the two. When Sahu 
heard of this he carefully considered the whole case and resolved 
to extend protection to Ba|aji. In the conflict that followed 
Candrasen was defeated by Haibatrav Nimbalkar, the Sarlas- 
kar 1711. Candrasen retired to Kolhapur, and from Kolhapur 
he went to meet Cin Kilic Khan Nizam-ul-mulk, the Moghal 
viceroy of the Deccan in 1713 A.D., by whom he was well 
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received and rewarded. Candrasen, who wanted to take revenge 
and Nizam-ul-mulk, who was disposed to favour the cause of 
Sarhbhajl and desirous of suppressing the ravages of Sahu’s 
officers, sent an army against Haibatrav. To support the latter, 
Sahu sent forward a body of troops under BalajI Visvanath 
whom he now dignified with the title of Sena karte i,e., orga¬ 
niser of the army, A battle was fought near Purandar in 
Poona, in which the advantage claimed by the Marathas is 
contradicted by their subsequent retreat to the Salpa pass twenty 
miles south of Purandar. A detachment of Marathas from the 
Moghal army took possession of the Poona district. At length 
an accommodation was made, hostilities ceased, and the 
Moghals. returned to Aurangabad. The Emperor appointed 
Sahu to the command of 10,000 horse. During the rains of 1714 
the Marathas resumed their activities. The desmukhs and 
despdndes in the Moghal districts of Maharastra fortified their 
villages on pretence of defending themselves, but they frequent¬ 
ly joined or aided their countrymen of whatever party in escape, 
defence, and concealment. 

As Nizam-ul-raulk favoured the Kolhapur party, Sarhbhaji’s 
influence rose and Sahu’s fell. The Ghorpades, both of KapsI 
and Mudhol, joined the Kolhapur party, Sidojl Ghorpade, the 
son of Bahirjl and nephew of the famous Santaji also declared 
for Sarhbhajl but, along with his ally Navab of Savnur was too 
intent on his schemes of conquest and plunder to quit the 
Karnatak. Krsnarav Khatavkar, raised to power by the 
Moghals, took post about the Mahadev hills within Satara limits, 
and without joining either Satara or Kolhapur plundered the 
country on his own account (1711). Damaji Thorat, a lawless 
upstart of the Kolhapur party who acknowledged no chief but 
his old patron Ramcandrapant, levied contributions in Poona 
(1716—1718). Udaji Cavhan, another of Ramcandrapant’s officers 
took the mud fort of Battis Siral.a about twenty miles south of 
Karhiidy and in a short time became so formidable that Sahu was 
glad to enter into a compromise by conceding the caiUh of 
Sirala and Karhad, which Udaji long continued to receive as a 
personal allowance. Several other Maratha chiefs declared for 
Sambhaji. Among these the most formidable was Kanhojl 
Ahgre who then held the coast from SavantvadI to Bombay, and 
was spreading his power over the province of Kalyan in Thana. 
Bajaj'T Visvanath instilled some vigour into his councils and 
began to lead in public affairs. DamajT though initially could 
not be subdued was ultimately reduced (May-June 1718). 
Ki-snarav was also suppressed (December 1711), BalajI by skill 
and diplomacy won over Kanhoji Ahgre to Sahu’s side and he 
was made the commander of the Maratha navy (February 1714). 
As BalajI performed this service entirely to Sahu’s wishes, on 
his return to Satara he was received with great distinction, and 
in consequence of the failure of Bahiropanti Pihgle, that minister 
was removed from the dignity of Mukhya Pradhan and BalajI 
appointed PesavS in his stead. His friend AbajI Purandare was 
confirmed as his chief agent or mtttdlik and Ramajlpant Bhanu, 
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an ancestor of the celtbrated Nana Phadnavis as his phadnavis. 
After the desertion of Candrasen Jadhav, ManajI More had 
received clothes of investiture as Commander-in-Chief or send- 
patl (1712), but failed to perform the services which were 
expected of him. He was now ordered, with Haibatrav Nimbal' 
kar, to accompany BalajT into the Poona district to reduce 
Damaji Thorat. The force assembled by BalajI at this time was 
too powerful for Thorat. His fort was stormed and destroyed 
and he himself made prisoner. 

r 

The PeSavd induced the Moghal agent in the Poona district, 
a Maratha named BajI Kadam, to make over the superior 
authority to him, on the promise that Rambhaji Nirhbalkar’s 
]dgir should be respected. 

In all quarters Maratha affairs began to improve. The 
influence of BalajI Vi^vanath continued to increase and no affair 
of importance was undertaken without his advice. 

The ministry as far as practicable was composed of the old 
retainers, and the posts of those who adhered to the Kolhapur 
party were conferred on their near relations. 

Sahu was not without ability. He was naturally generous, 
liberal to all religious establishments, observant of the forms 
enjoined by the Hindu faith, and particularly charitable to 
Brahmans. The hilly West Dcccan and the rugged Kohkap 
were his birthright, but as his childhood was pleasantly spent 
in the pomp and luxury of the Moghal camp he had developed 
easy going habits. He occasionally showed violence and for a 
time anger overcame his indolence. In general, however, he was 
satisfied with the respect and homage paid to his person and the 
obedience which his ministers invariably professed to his com¬ 
mands. He was pleased at being free from the drudgery of 
business and in giving himself up to his fondness for hawking, 
hunting, and fishing. He did not foresee that he was delegating 
a power which might supersede his own. As he was the legiti¬ 
mate head of the Marafhas, the importance of that nation was 
increased by the manner in which he was courted by the 
Moghals; and the dignities and rights conferred upon him in 
consequence of his position gave an influence and respect to the 
name of Sahu, which under other circumstances he could never 
have attained. 

In 1715 Farrukhsiyar, the emperor of Delhi, becoming jealous 
of the Sayyad brothers to whom he owed his elevation, appoint¬ 
ed Sayyad Husain Ali Khan to the viceroyalty of the Deccan 
(May 1715, November 1718), in the hope that by separating the 
brothers he could weaken their power and compass their 
destruction. In January 1717, Khanderav Dabhade, who had 
established a line of posts along the Surat-Burhanpur route and 
defeated two large Moghal armies, went to Satara, paid his res¬ 
pects to Sahu, and was raised to the rank of sendpati of the 
empire, Manail More being removed for inability and mis¬ 
conduct. The Maratha officers encouraged by their success and 
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by the secret overtures of Farrukbsiyar now extended their 
encroachments, and in addition to the caulh which they had 
agreed to receive from Daud Khan in lieu of all claims, they 
everywhere levied the sardesmukhi. Under these circumstances 
the Deccan Government of Sayyad Husain Ali Khan, distracted 
by Maratha depredations on one side and court intrigues on the 
other, had recourse to negotiations with Sahu, SahkarajT Malhaf 
originally a writer under Sivaja and a])pointed Saciv by Rajarana 
at JinjI, had retired during the siege of that place to Benares, 
Tired of a life so little in accord with his former habits although 
a very old man, SahkarajI took service with Husain Ali Khan 
when he was appointed to the Deccan. He soon gained the 
confidence of his master, and at an early period entered into a 
correspondence with his friends at Satara. He represented to 
the viceroy that if the Maratha claims were recognised, they 
would have an interest in the prosperity of . the ■ country ; that 
this was the only way to restore tranquillity and a certain means 
of gaining powerful allies by whose aid he might rest secure 
from present intrigues and eventually defy the avowed hostility 
of the Emperor. Husain Ali approving of ' these views sent 
Sahkaraji Malhar to Satara to arrange an alliance between the 
Moghals and the Manilas. This mission opened a great pros¬ 
pect to the aspiring mind of Balajl Vi^^vanath. Besides the 
caulh and sardesmukhi of the six suhhds of the Deccan includ¬ 
ing the Bijapur and Hyderabad, Karnatak, with the tributary 
States of Mysore, Trichinopoli and Tanjore, Sahii demanded the 
whole of the territory in Mahanistra which had belonged to 
SivajT with the exception of his possessions in Khandes, and in 
lieu of Khandes, territory near the old districts as far as 
Pandharpur wa.^ to he substituted. The forts of Sivneri in 
Poona and of Trirhhak in Nfisik were al.so to be given up. The 
old districts in the Karnatak were also demanded, and confirma¬ 
tion of some conquests lately made by Kanhoji Bhoslc, the 
ScTul Sdheb Subhd in Condvan and Berar. Lastly the mother 
and family of Sahu.wcre to he sent from Delhi as soon as 
practicable. On these conditions Sahu promised to pay to the 
imperial treasury, for the old terriiorv a yearly peskas or tribute 
of Rs. 10 lakhs , for the sardesmukhi or ten per cent of the 
whole revenue he hound himself to protect the country, to put 
down every form of disorder, to bring thieves to punishment to 
restore the stolen property, and to pay the usual fee of 651 per 
cent on the annual income for the hereditary right of sardes- 
nntk/ii; for the grant of cauth iio fee was to be paid, hut he 
agreed to maintain a body of 15,000 horse in the emperor’s 
service, to be placed at the disposal of the subheddrs, fauzdars 
and officers in different districts. The Karnatak and the subhds 
of Bijapur and Hyderabad which were then overrun by the 
partisans of Samhhajl Rdjd of Kolhaptir, Sahu promised to clear 
of plunderers, and to make good every loss sustained by the 

S le of those provinces after the final settlement of the treaty. 

araji Malhar had already sufficiently proved the desire to 
forward the interests of his countrymen, and Sahfi appointed 
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him (1717) to conclude the terms, which, aQCording to the above 
p/oposals, were with some exception conceded by Husain AU 
Khan (1718). 

The territory and forts not under the viceroy’s control were 
to be recovered at some season of leisure or in any manner 
which Sahu might think fit. Meanwhile a body of 10,000 horse 
were sent to, join the viceroy. SantajI and Raiiojl Bhosle, rela¬ 
tions of the Send Sdheb Subhd, Udaji Payar, Visvasrav and 

several other commanders were detached in charge of the 

Marajha troops for this duty. At the same time agents were 
sent to incniire into the state of the districts and collect the 
extensive shares of revenue now assigned to them, while the 
ministers were devising a system, for realising their claims 

which it was by no means .so easy to realise. At the time when 
negotiations were going on between the Sayyads and the 
Marathas for a political and territorial settlement in the 
Deccan, the Maratha forces were busy during 1718-1720 in 

liberating the Svardjya territory and encountering the opposi¬ 
tion of Maratha deserters and Moghal officers at different places, 
Pardulla Khan was the Moghal officer at Karhad. He refused to 
submit. The Thorat brothers were also ravaging the territory 
on both sides of the Varna river. At the end of the rainy season 
of 1718 8ahu with Bajaji opened a (campaign against Karhad and 
captured both Karhad and Islampur from Pardulla Khan. The 
fort of Yelavi was also captured from Sidoji Thorat. On Sahu’s 
return the Thorat brothers with the help of Sarhbhaja took 
possession of Vadgahv, 8iraje and Astia. Biilajl was at that time 
camping at Islampur. He requested Sahu for reinforcements. 
Fatehsitigh Bhosle and Srinivasrav Pratinidhi were accordingly 
dispatched. A battle was fought between the opposing forces in 
which Sahfi's troops won a decisive victory. 

The Emperor refused (1718) to ratify the treaty. An unworthy 
favourite encouraged him in his intrigues for the destruction of 
the Sayyads, he became less guarded in his measures, and an 
open rupture seemed inevitable. Husain Ali Khan prepared to 
rrtarch for the capital and solicited aid from Sahu. lie also 
pretended to receive from Sahu a son of Sultan Muhammad 
Akbar, Muin-ud-diii by name, then residing at the Maratha 
court. Such a.i opportunity was not neglected. Bajaji Visva- 
nath and Khanderav Dahhiide proceeded to join the viceroy 
with a large body of troops, for which he agreed to pay them a 
certain sum daily from the date of their crossing the Narmada 
until their return (November 1718ejuly 1^11>). Husain Ali 
Khan further promised that the treaty should be ratified and 
the family of S.ahu released and delivered to his officers. On his 
departure Sahu instructed Bajaji Visvanath to endeavour to 
obtain the cession of the forts of Daulat.abad and Candii and 
authority to levy the tribute which had for some time been 
imposed by the Marathas in Gujarat and Majva. The reason 
fot this apparently extraordinary demand was that the chief 
who had already levied contributions in those provinces would 
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break in and plunder, unless Sahu could receive such an autho¬ 
rity as must oblige them to look to him only for what thoy 
termed their established contributions, and that under these 
circumstances Sahu would be responsible for the protection and 
improvement of their territories. The combined army marched 
to Delhi where the wretched emperor Farrukhsiyar, after some 
tumult, was confined by the Sayyads (February 1719) and later 
put to death. Two princes of the line succeeded and died 
within seven months. Rosan Akhtar, the grandson of Sultan 
Muazzam was then raised (September 1719) to the imperial 
dignity with the title of Muhammad Sah, but the two Sayyads 
held all the power. BijajI Visvanath and his Marathas remain¬ 
ed at Delhi until the accession of Muhammad Sah (1720). 
During the tumult which preceded the confinement of Farrukh¬ 
siyar, Santaji Bhosle and 1,500 of his men were killed hy the 
populace in the streets of Delhi. The army was paid by the 
Sayyads, according to agreement, and Sahu’s mother and family 
were given over to BalajI Visvanath. As both the Peiavd and 
the sendpati were anxious to return to the Deccan they were 
allowed to leave, and in accordance with the treaty with Husain 
Ali Khan, they received three imperial grants for the cauth, 
sardeimukhi and svardjya\ The cauth or one-fourth of the 
whole revenue of the six swbhds of the Deccan including the 
Hyderabad and Bijapur Karnatak and the tributary States of 
Tanjore, Trichinopoli and My8ore^ the sardesmukhi or ten per 
cent over and above the cauth*; and the svardjya, literally, Self- 
Rule, that is the districts held by Sivajl at the time of his death, 

* Grant Duff’s JWiwalAaf, Vol. I, 337-38. When Grant Duff wrote (1826) the 
oriRinal grants were in the possession of the Raja of Satara. They were in the name 
of Muhammad Shah, dated in the first year of his reign A. H. 1131 (A.D. 1719). 
The emperor Muhammad Shah was not placed on the throne till I 720. During 
the montns that intervened between the dethronement of Farrukhsiyar and his 
elevation, two princes had filled the throne whose names were expunged from the 
records. 

*The deed for the cAawr/i, dated 22nd Rabi-ul-Akhir A.H. 1131 granted to Shahu 
the fourth of the revenue of the six suhhas of tne Deccan simply on condition that he 
should maintain 13,000 horse to aid the military governors keeping order. Grant 
Duff’s Marathas, Vol. I, p. 337 note. 

3 The sardeshtnuhhi grant is dated 4th Jamadi-ul-Aval or twelve days after that 
of the chnuth. It does not specify in the body of the deed that it is granted as an 
hereditary right; but the customar.v fee on such occasions is stated on the back of 
the instrument as follows ;— 



Subha 


Revenue 




(1) 


(2) 






Rs. 

a. 

p. 

Aurangabad .. 



1,23,76,042 

11 

3 

Berar ,. 



1.15.23.308 

14 

3 

Bidar 



74,91,879 

12 

3 

Bijapur 



7,85,08,560 

14 

1 

Hyderabad .. 



6,48,67,483 

0 

0 

Khandesh 


. 

57,49,819 

0 

0 



Total .. 

18,05,17,294 

3 

10 


The sardeshmukhi was estimated at Rs. 1,80,51,730. Pethkash or established fee 
on hereditary rights conferred, 651 per cent, amounted to Rs. 11,75,16,762 ; the 
immediate payment on delivering the deed to one-fourth or Rs. 2,93,79,190-8-0; 
the remainder payable by instalments to Rs. 8,81,37,571-8-0 ; the fee so calculated was 
commuted to Rs. 1,17,19,390 in consequence of the depopulated state of the country. 
Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. I, p. 338. (Foot-note). 
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which were granted to Sahu, excepting the detached possessions 
in Khandes, the fort of Trirhlrak with the adjoining district, and 
the conquests south of the Vardha and the Tuhgahhadra rivers, 
which were not ceded. In lieu of such of these claims as lay to 
the north of the Bhima, districts beyond the line of forts from 
Tathvad to Macchindragad in Satara, as far east as Pandharpur, 
were wholly ceded to Sahu, and aLso those districts which 
Aurahgzeh had promised him at the time of his marriage in 
that Emperor’s camp. The country watered hv the Yerla, Man, 
and Nira, celebrated for good horses and hardy men, the home 
of some of the oldest families in Maharas^ra, who had not 
hitherto formally acknowledged the descendants of SivajI, 
including the whole of the district of Satara, was by this cession 
placed under Sahu’s authority*. The Mara^has pretended that 
the conquests of Berar by Parsoji and KanhojI Bhosle, and their 
right to tribute in Gujarat and MajvH were confirmed at the 
same time ; but thougn some very indefinite verbal promise may 
have been given and Balaji Visvanaih left an agent for the pur> 
pose, as is alleged, of receiving the sanads, subsequent events prove 
the unwillingness of Delhi authorities to implement the under¬ 
standing. 

The absence of Balaji from Satara encouraged Thorat, then 
under Sambhajl’s protection, to carry out his depredatory acti¬ 
vities. After his return from Delhi Sahu and Balaji in Novem¬ 
ber 1719 marched against Sarhbhajl. The forts of Asfa and 
YelavT were captured. Thorat (Yelvantrav) was pursued towards 
Panhaja and killed in an action. Balaji. suWqucntly laid 
siege to Kolhapur. In the December of 1719 Balaji was camping 
at Belgahv and Rukadl. He then proceeded towards Tarala and 
Digraj in the early months of 1720. An action was fought 
between his forces and Sarhbhajl at Unmvahe on 20th March 
1720. Balaji then returned to Satara. 
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When Balaji Vi^vanath started for Delhi, he had left his 
divan Abaji Purandare as his mutdlik or deputy in charge of his 
seal of office, and the duties of Peiavd continued to be carried on 
at the Maratha court in Bajaji’s name. On BalajI’s return to 
Satara with the imperial deed the scheme for collecting and 
distributing the revenue which all admit to have been projected 
by Balaji was examined, and the system which had already been 
partially introduced was now openly accepted. The sardei- 
mukhi or ten per cent on the revenue of the subhds of the 
Deccan was first set aside and termed by the ministers the 
Rdjd’s vatan, a gratifying sound to the ears of a Maratha 
whether prince or peasant. The imposition of the sardeSmukhi 
reduced to a proportionate degree the actual collections from a 


' The following it t list of the sixteen districts included in the grant of saarajya, 
Poona, Supa, including Baramtti, Indapur, Wai, the Mavals, Satara, Karhad, Khatav, 
Mao, Phaitan, Malkapur, Tarla, Panhala, Ajra, Junnar and Kolhapur; the parganat 
north of the Tungabhadra including Kopal, Gadag, Haliyal and all the forta which 
were cwtured by Shiviyi; the Konkan including Ranvugar, Oandevi, Jawhar. 
CbeuI, Bhiwandi, Kalyan, Ralpurl, Dabbol, Javlim Rajapur, l^nda, Ankola, ana 
Kudsd. OrsDt Duff’s Marathai, Vel. I, 938. 
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country the re.sources oP which ‘Vcre already drained to the 
utino.st. blit the nominal revenue continiied to be the same. To 
have collected even one-fourth of the standard issessrnent would 
probably at this period have Iveen impossible but the Marathas 
in all situations endeavoured to secure, in lieu of their caiilh, at 
least twenty-five per cent of the real balances. Although they 
seUlom could collect it, they always stated the aiiilh as due 
upon the tanklui or standard assessment, because of their anxiety 
to maintain the dignity of what after all, came to be a paper 
transaction, hut which always gave them a legal excuse to press 
their claims of receiving their dues in full. In regard to the 
sardehtutkili, it suited both their foreign and domestic policy to 
keep that claim undefined : but their system in practice, that of 
exacting as much as they could, was as simple as it was invari¬ 
able. Of the seventy-live per cent which remained to the 
Moghals, one-third or twenty-five per cent was received accord¬ 
ing to established usage by the fauzdnr, and the balance was 
coileemd sometimes for the imperial exchequer, but generally 
on account of some jdgirilur. to whom most of the Moghal 
conquests in the Deccan were a.ssigned for the support of troops. 
This general mode of appropriating the revenue explains the 
seiztires, resumptions and cessions of territory under the name 
of pgir during the later wars in the Deccan between the Nizam 
and the Pesavu, It likewise explains the practice which prevail¬ 
ed in many villages, even up to the Rritish conquests, of bring¬ 
ing fifty per cent of the net revenue to account under the head 
of jdgir, for which the kulkarnl in less than a century could 
assign no reason except the custom of their forefathers. The 
term svaidjya or Self-Rule, which in the first instance was 
applied to that part of the territory north of the Tufiganhadra 
possessed by Sivaji at his death, on the return ot balaji Visva- 
nath was extended to the whole of the Maratha claims exclusive 
the sardeimukhi. Of these claims one-fourth or twenty-five 
per cent was appronriated to the head of the State in addition to 
the sardesmukfii. This fourth w'as known by the name of the 
Raja’s habii. The balance was termed mokdsd. Of the niokdsd 
two shares were left at the dispo.sal of the Rdjd : the one was 
s/ihotrd or six per cent and the other tiddgaitda or three per cent 
both calculated on the whole svardjya. The balance of mokdsd 
was sixty-six per cent of the whole of the Maratha claims exclu¬ 
sive of the sardesmukhi. The sdhotrd was bestowed by SShu on 
the Pant Saciv as an hereditary assignment; it was collected by 
the Saciv’s own agents only within the territory wholly possessed 
by the Marathas ; separaie collectors were sent by the Rdjd to 
realise it in distant districts. The nddgaudd was granted to 
different persons at the Rdjp’s pleasure. Independent of salaries 
from the treasury the Pradhdns had many indm villages con¬ 
ferred on them. B^ajT Visvanath received several districts near 
Poona in personal id^r including the fort of Tohagad. The 
Pratinidhl the Pi’sdvd. and the Pant Sanv weile charged with 
the collection of the babtt on tnc Raja’s account. Thus there 
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were distinct agents for realising the bdbti and sardesmukhi, for CHAPTER 2. 
the sahaim of the Pant Saciv, for the mdgaudd of the assignee HUitety 

to whom it belonged, and for the mokasd to different officers for Mabatha 

maintaining troops. The was distributed among a great Period, 

number of chiefs as military jdgir burdened according to the Saha, 

circumstances with dues to the head of the State, both of money Peiava BaWi 
and of troops. The districts of old Maratha jaglrddrs were Vdvanath. 

free frorn the cauth but they were generally liable to the payment 
of sardesmukhi besides furnishing their cpiota of horse. Such 
iagii% in a grant of mokasa for a large tract were always stated 
as deductions and long before districts were conquered, formal 
grants and assignments of their revenue were distributed. 

Numberless personal jd^rs and indms of lands of whole villages 
were alienated by Sahu •, the former commonly required the 
performance of some service but the latter were entirely freehold. 

The Raja s authority was considered necessary to collect the 
revenue thus conceded, bur the authority for which they were 
constantly petitioning was a formal affair. The revenue coHec- 
tors thought that the Rdjd*s sanad was sufficient for levying 
tribute in districts not specified in the imperial deeds, A district 
once overrun was said to be under tribute from usage ; other 
districts were plundered by virtue of letters parent. 


Particular (juarters of the country were assigned to the leading 
officers, which as far as they can now be ascertained, were as 
follows. The Pesavd and Sendpaii charged with the command 
of a great proportion of the Rdjd's personal troops, were ordered 
to direct their attention to the general protection and defence 
of the territory. The Pesavd had authority to leVy the govern¬ 
ment dues in Khandcs and jiart of the Balaghat to the north-east 
of Solapfir : the setutpari was vested with similar authority in 
Baglan and a right to rcali.se the dues established by usage from 
Gujarat. Kanhoji Bhosle, the Send Sdheb Subhd had charge of 
Berar Payinghat and was privileged To conquer and exact tribute 
from Gondvan to the east. The Sarlaskar had the charge of 
GahgihadT including part of Aurangabad. Fatehsihgh Bhosle 
was appointed to the Karnatak ; while the general charge of the 


old territory from the Nlra to the Varna, and the collections 
from Hyderabad and Bidar were left to the Pratinidhi and the 
immediate agents of the Rdfd. The Citnls had particular charge 
of several districts in the Korlkan. The Pant Saciv enjoyed the 
revenue of the whole sdhotrd besides his old possessions in jdgir. 
The agents for collecting the Rdjd’S' zaminddri dues were styled 
ndih sardesmukhs. KanhojT Ahgrc, retaining his districts in the 
Kohkan, levied his cauth, as he termed it, hy continuing to 
plunder the ships of all nations that appeared on the coast 
without his permission and would not recognise his right of 
sovereignty over sea. He used to pay a tribute to the Rdjd in 
guns, muskets, military stores, and ammunition. He also pre¬ 
sented frequent nazars in articles frbm Europe and China ; and 
he wa.s sometimes charged with the very extraordinary duty of 
executing State criminals 
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All the principal Maratha officers as a further means of pre¬ 
serving intercourse and union had particular claims assigned to 
them on portions of revenue or on whole villages in the districts 
of each other. The greatest Maratha commanders or their 
principal revenue agents were eager to own their native village; 
but although vested with the control, they were proud to 
acknowledge themselves of the family of the pdfil or kulkami; 
and if heirsi to a mitds field, they would sooner have lost wealth 
and rank than been dispossessed of such a vatan or inheritance. 
Yet on obtaining the absolute sovereignty, they never assumed 
an authority in the interior village concerns beyond the rights 
and privileges acquired by birth or purchase, according to the 
invariable rules of the country. Such is a brief outline of the 
system and arrangements settled by the Maratha ministry on 
the return of Balaji Visvanath : and such was the mode by 
which a common interest was created, and for a time preserved 
among the Maratha chiefs ; while the character of Sahu, the 
influence and power of Balaji Visvanath and the ability of his 
sons Bajlrav and Cimail to give a lead to the Maratha con¬ 
federacy, paved the way, though by gradual steps, for the 
supremacy of the Peiavds. 

In 1720, Nizam-ul-mulk, the governor of MSlva, throwing off 
his dependence on the Sayyads, determined to possess himself of 
the Deccan. He overran llhandel and defeated the Moghal 
troops under Dilavar All Khan at Burhanpur slaying their com¬ 
mander. The troops of Sahu under KanhojT Bhosle, the Send 
Sdheb Subhd, and Haibatrav Nirfabalkar speedily joined 
SahkarajI Malhar who since the departure of Husain All Khan 
had lived with the deputy viceroy Alam Al! Khan. Khanderav 
Dabhade who had just returned from Delhi was likewise 
despatched from Satarl with a body of horse, Alam All Khan 
was defeated and killed at Balapur in Berar Payinghat by the 
troops of Nizam-ul-mulk, (10th August 1720). On this occasion 
the Marathas behaved as faithful auxiliaries and fought with 
bravery. They lost no person of note except SankarajI Malhar 
who was mortally wounded and made prisoner. Soon after, 
events happened at Delhi by which the power of the Sayyads was 
destroyed, Muhammad Sah was freed from their control and 
Nizam-ul-mulk confirmed as viceroy of the Deccan. Meanwhile 
several important changes had taken place at the Maratha court, 
chiefly owing to the death of two leading ministers, Parasuram 
Triihbak in 1718, and Balaji Visvanath in April 1720, Sripatrav 
the second son of the Pratinidhi, had succeeded his father 
Parasuram Triihbak before the return of Balaji Visvanath from 
Delhi. The Pesavdfs health had suffered from the fatigue of the 
journey to Delhi and the labour he had bestowed on different 
arrangements after his return. He obtained leave from Sahu to 
retire for a short time to Sasvad in Poona where his family 
resided, but his constitution was exhausted and he survived for 
only a few days. At the time of his death (2nd April 1720), he 
left two sons, Bijirav and Cimaji. The robes of Peiavdship 
were conferred upon Baiirav in Sahu’s camp at Masur, 30 miles 
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east of Satilra on 17th April 1720, exactly a fortnight after his CHAPTER 2. 
father’s death. The rise of Gaokvads i.s almost contemporary, Histo^. 
for the troops of Khanderav Diihhade behaved with .so great Maratha 

bravery in the battle of Bajapur and one of his officers Damajf Period. 

Gaikvad, the ance.stor of the Giiikvads of Baroda, so particularly 
distinguished liimsclf on that occasion, that on his return the Peiavd Bdjirdv 
young Pesavd Bajlrav recommended him to Sahfi in the warmest 
manner. The Rdjd in conseijuence appointed him .second in 
command under Khanderav with the title of Saniscr Bahadur. 

DaniiljT died soon afterwards and was succeeded hy his nephew 
Pilaji Grdkvad. CimaiT, the second son of the late Pesavd, who 
received Supa in jd^r was appointed to a similar command 
under his brother Bajlrav. Ahajlpant Purandare, their father's 
chief manager, according to the rule of appointment, was 
reinvested by Sahu w'ith scrupulous ceremony. During the short 
interval between the death of Balajil Visvanath and the appoint¬ 
ment of Bajlrav, AhaiJpant Purandare transacted ordinary atl’airs 
with the seal of the late Pesavd ; hut a great part of the business 
fell into the hands of Khando Ballaj Citnis and Sripatrav 
PratinidhT. Khando Ballaj gave his attention principally to the 
Ahgre, the Sidi, and the alfairs of the Koiikan : while the 
Pralinidhi aided hy Anandtav Sumant Pradhan conducted 
important negotiations w'ifh Nizilm-ul miilk. Anandrav’s son 
Mahtaji was employed as Sahu's agent with Nizam-ul-mulk, 
who while he apprehended an attack from Musain AH Khfin, 
conciliated Sahu by promising to give up all that the royal grants 
conceded. No sooner was he apprised of the ascendancy 
acquired by his party at Delhi and of the loss the Marathas had 
sustained in the death of Balaji Visvanath than he began to 
start objections to the establishment of Sahti’s collectors, found¬ 
ed on some pretensions set up by Saiiibhajl and Candrasen 
Jadhav. The svise tirecautions of Balaji Visvanfith, and the 
communion of interest which the distribution of the ceded 
revenue had produced, placed the Rdjd of the Marathas in a far 
more commanding situation than that in which he had stood 
during the first period of Nizam-ul-mulk’s government of the 
Deccan, The agent remained at Aurangabad where his arrange¬ 
ments would probably have been of little avail, but a vast army 
of Marathas that was assembling in the Cahgthacli under the 
Sarlaskar SultanjI Ninibalkar inflicted a crushing defeat upon 
the Moghals on 15th December 1720. In the Southern Maratha 
country in Miraj prdnt the Marathas received stiff opposition 
from Midiariz Khan. ^ahu therefore dispatched Sripatrav 
PratinidhT in September 1720 to establish Maratha supremacy in 
that region. The campaign continued rill the rainy season of 
the following year and is knowm as the Bahkapur campaign. 

Severe battles were fought at Kundgol and BhilavadT and the 
Moghals suffered heavily. It was this show of force that ulti¬ 
mately hastened the delivery of orders on the part of Nizam-ul- 
mulk to allow Rdjd Sahu ro establish his collectors. A fresh 
order or farmdn obtained hy the Marathii agent at Delhi from 
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Muhammad Sah opportunely arrived to remove from Nizam-ul- 
mulk the appearance of having yielded to menace, and afforded 
an opportunity of evincing the promptitude with which he 
obeyed the imperial commands. 

Baprav soon after his appointment as Pesavd set out with an 
army for Khandes where he levied his mokdsd although not 
without opposition. From the period of his accession he gave a 
considcrahlc portion of his attention to extending Mariitha 
conquests to the north, and his aims were early turned to 
Malva. Circumstances generally obliged him to return yearly to 
Satara and Poona. During the three expeditions, before the 
rainsi of 1724, though he had sent detachments into Malva, it is 
not ascertained that he crossed the Narmada in person until the 
midfile of that year ; nor flid he remain in Majva for any length 
of time until uftwards of eleven years after his accession as 
Pesavd. Affairs in the Deccan re(|uircd his presence, and with 
the intrigues of Nizam-ul-mulk and domestic opposition, res¬ 
trained both his ambition and enterprise. At difl’ercnt times 
before the year 1724 Bajirav h;id defeated the suhheddr of 
Burhanpilr and an olliccr named Daud Khiin sent against him 
by Azim-tilla Khan from Majva. In one of these battles two of 
BajiTrav's ollicers who afterwards rose to high rank first came 
into notice. One was Malharjl Ilojkar, a iiledar or self-horsed 
trooper, who commttnded a party of his own horse. He was a 
Mararha DIumgar, a native of the village of Ho] on the Nira, of 
which his father w<is cauguld or pdtU's assistant. He had served 
iitidcr Kanthajf Kadam Bande, one of the Raja's ollicers and had 
gathered a smttll Itody of hor.se. The other officer was Ranoji 
Sinde descended frotn a younger hrattch of the family of 
Kaiiherkht'd, a village fifteen miles cast of Sat.ara. The Sindes, 
according to local legends, have been distinguished horsemen 
since (he time of the Bahamani dynasty. There are two 
Maratha families or rather clans named Sinde, the one dis¬ 
tinguished by their hereditary pdlil village of Kanherkhed and 
the other by the title of Ravirav. Roth families claim Ra'put 
descent. Those of Kanherkhed hatl a mansab under Aurahgzeb 
and Sinde's daughter, who was given in marriage by that 
kanneror to Srdiu, died in captivity at Delhi. Sinde remained 
faithful to the Moghaks, and as his fate was never known, it is 
conjecUired that he was killed in some distant country possibly 
with Azam !§ah in the battle of Agra in 1707. The family had 
fallen into dacay and Ranoji who revived its fame was reduced 
to a state of abject poverty serving as a bdrgJr or rider, first in 
the troop of BalajT Visvanath and afterwards in that of BalajT’s 
son. 


Another officer who gained fresh honour about this time was 
Udaji Pavar Visvasrav. His father was first raised by Ram- 
candrajtant Anidtya when he governed the country during the 
siege of JinjT, and the young man joined Sahu and obtained the 
command of a considerable body of horse. He was employed on 
various services and appears to have been an active partisan. 
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Like most contemporary Marathfi leaders of experience, such as CH APTER 2. 
Kanthajl Kadam Bande, Pilaji Gaikvad, and Kanhojl Bhosle, he Hirtory. 
calculated on the surest advantage in the most distant ventures maratha 
where his appearance was least expected. He made incursions Period. 

into Gujarat and Malva, plundered Gujarat as far as Lunavada, Sahu. 

and found Malv;i so drained of troops that he was able to remain Peiava Bajirdv- 
some time in the country intimating to the Rdjd that if support¬ 
ed, he might collect the cauUi and sardesmukhi in every 
direction. How long he maintained his station in the country 
on his first inroads is uncertain, hut it is probable that he was 
obliged to retire from Dbar, a fortress in the west of Malva 

where he first established himself, upon the appointment of 

Girdhar Bahadur, whose exertion in the defence of Malva posed 
a challenge to the Marathas. 

The progress of UdajiT Pavar, the successes of Kanthaji Kadam 
Bande and PilajT Gaikvad in Gujarat, and the dissensions 
between Nizain-ul-mulk and the imperial court opportunely 
occurred to favour the Pesavd’s views of spreading Maratha 
conquests in North India. Bajlrav who was early trained by his 
father to business was bred a soldier as well as a statesman. He 
unhed the enterprise, vigour and hardihood of a Maratha chief 
with the polish, astuteness, and address of a clever diplomat. 

He was fully accpiainted witir his father’s financial schemes and 
chose the part of the jdan which was calculated to direct the 
Maratha arms in a common effort. The genius of Bajirav 
enlarged his hither’s schemes. He had both the head to plan 
and the hand to do. To the unceasing industry and minute 
watchfulness, he added a judgment that taught him the leading 
points of importance which tended to spread Maratha sway, 

Bfijirav’s views of spreading Maratha power in Upper India 
were at first disapproved by Srdru, and from prudence as well as 
rivalry were opposed by §ripatrav, the Pmlinidhl. Jealousy in 
public places is a [lassion which some persons can rarely hide. 

This rivalry between Bajirav, and Sripatrav, probably tended to 
preserve the Raja's ascendancy longer. The Pesavd's first pro¬ 
posal for exacting what he called the established tribute from 
Malva and extending Maradia conquests into North India was 
violently and for a time successfidly opposed by the Pratmidhi. 

Sripatnav represented it as rash and imprudent. He held that, 
though the head of the State might not he called to account for 
casual mroads, to allow the Pesavd to make raids must draw on 
the Marathas the whole power of the empire, and precipitate 
hostilities with Nizam-ul-mulk whose victorious army was still 
at their gates ; that far from being prepared for resistance there 
was a total want of regularity even in their arrangements ; that 
they could .scarcely quell a common insurrection ; and that to 
enter on a war before they had secured what had been ceded 
was the extreme of folly and of rashness. The Pratinidhi added 
that he was a soldier as well as the Pesavd, and when expedient 
as ready as BiijTrav to head an expedition ; that after they had 
established their collectors and arranged other parts of the 
country it would be advisable, before pursuing their conquests 
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in the north, to reduce the Karniitak and to recover the 
countries conquered by SivajI; that Fatehsihgh Bhosle’s troops 
could scarcely venture to cross the Krsnii, and that the first 
efforts should be made in that quarter. 


Pesava Bajiniv. These were probably the real opinions of Srinatrav. The 
wisdom of Bajirav was of a higher order. He comprehended the 
nature of predatory power; he perceived its growth in the 
turbulence and anarchy for which the system of distributing the 
revenue was the first remedy ; he foresaw that confusion abroad 
would tend to order at home ; that as commander of distant 
expeditions he should acquire the direction of a larger force 
than any other chief of the empire ; that the resources of the 
Deccan would not only improve by withdrawing the hordes of 
horse which unprofitably consumed them, hut must fall under 
the control of that person who could most readily procure 
employment and subsistence for the troops, while Bajirav con¬ 
cealed his private designs and partly admitted the justice of 
Sripatrav’s views, he endeavoured by his commanding eloquence 
to arouse enthusiasm or ambition in !s;lhu. Me went over the 
conquests of $ahu’s famous grandfather and reminded him of 
the powerful kings and the mighty emperor with whom Sivfiji 
had successfully contended. Me painted the present condition 
of India, the weakness, indolence and imbecility of the Moghals, 
and the activity, energy and enterprise of the Mariithas. If, he 
said, the great Sivaji had been of the same opinion as the 
Pratinidht, he would have thought it necessary, before venturing 
into the Karniitak, to reduce Bijaptir and Golconda. As to 
their domestic quarrels beyond the Krsna, it would he time to 
think of them hereafter ; by the Rajas good fortune every 
desire would be accomplished. Bajirav ended a speech of 
considerable length, with the words; Now is our time to drive 
strangers from the land of the Hindus and to gain undying 
renown. By turning our efforts to North India the Maratha 
flag shall fly from the Krsna to the Apik. You shall plant it, 
replied Sahu, in the Kinnar Kharid beyond the Himfilayas, a 
noble son of a worthy father. IjcL us strike, said Bajirav, at the 
trunk of the withering tree ; the branehes must fall of them¬ 
selves. 


At what time Oahu’s consent was obtained is not known. The 
form of obtaining the Raja’s consent on all such occasions was 
rigidly observed by the Fesavds at a stage when their supremacy 
was far advanced. By virtue of that authority and their station 
as miikhya pradhdns or chief ministers, even when their 
usurpation became complete, it befitted their constitutional 
status to act as nominal servants and real masters to rule the 
Maratha chiefs as the delegates of their prince. 

During the early years of his Pesavdship, Bajirav had to tread 
the ground very carefully ; for Bajirav knew that Nizam-ul- 
mulk was not the man who would easily forget that the 
Marathas had heljTetl Alain Ali at Balapur. He had also tc 
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encounter Mubariz Khan who had been specially commissioned 
by the previous emperors to punish the Marathas for their 
encroachments and who therefore bore a bitter enmity towards 
them. Bajirav had to make a choice and to decide whom to 
placate and whom to antagonise. A personal diplomatic 
meeting with Nizam-ul-mulk on 4th January 1721 at Cikalthana 
east of Cajisgahv yielded no fruitful results. At this hour 
Nizam-ul-mulk was called to Delhi by the Emperor for accept¬ 
ing Wazu'ship. After some hesitation he decided to go to 
Delhi (21st October 1721). He, however, .soon realised that he 
could not hold his position in the flippant atmosphere of Delhi 
politics and decided to choose the earliest opportunity to return 
to the Deccan with a view to hold almost an independent posi¬ 
tion of power there, although he would not mind nominally 
acknowledging the suzerainty of the Emperor. Accordingly, on 
27th December 1723 he marched straight to the south, inform¬ 
ing the Emperor that he felt it his imperative duty to-drive the 
Marathas from Malva and Gujarat. By long and rapid marches 
he reached Ujjain. The enraged Emperor decided to punish the 
rebel Nizam-ul-mulk and called upon Mubariz Khan and Raja 
Sahu to do their best to put him down with all the force at 
their command. This proved a welcome opportunity for Bajirav, 
who proceeded to the north, crossed Narmada on 8th May and 
arrived in close proximity to the Nizam’s camp at Sihore. 
Mubariz Khan was for some time undecided as to what course 
he should take, whether to obey the imperial orders and fight the 
Nizam or to befriend him. The Nizam however took his own 
decision to placate the Marathas and light with Mubariz Khan. 
At this hour Mubariz Khan also had opened negotiations with 
the Marathas when he discovered that he had to face Nizam-uh 
mulk. This gave an opportunity to the Marathas to raise their 
demands and gain supremacy not only in the Deccan but also in 
Majva and Gujarat. There was a formal meeting between Nizam- 
ul-mulk and BajiTrav at Nalchha near Dhar on 18th May 1724 
where usual diplomatic formalities were undergone but ultimately 
each one was left guessing as to what course the other would 
follow. The Niziim now lost no time in proceeding to the south 
and met his rival Mubariz Khan in the battle of Sakharkheda 
on 1st October 1724 where he gained a decisive victory. Mubariz 
Khan was killed. The emperor now made a virtue out of necessity 
and confirmed Nizam-ul-mulk as the subhedar of the Deccan. 
The battle of Sakharkheda is a turning point in the history of 
the Dater Moghals as it marks the gradual disintegration of the 
Moghal Empire ; for, the Nizam henceforth no longer cared to 
receive orders from Delhi and followed his own policy in main¬ 
taining his own position. 

In 1725, Hamid Khan, officiating governor of Gujarat and the 
uncle of Nizam-ul-mulk, granted the cmith in Gujarat to KanthajI 
Kadam Bande and Pilaja Gaikvad for the aid they gave him 
against Mubariz Khan, at one time governor of Gujarat, They 
proceeded to levy their assignments. The division of the money 
led to perpetual disputes Pilaji, as the agent of Dabhade 
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Sendpati, considered himself the superior authority in Gujarat 
and Kanthaj! as an officer of the Rdjit despised his pretensions. 
An agreement was signed liy which t!ic cauth east of the Mahi 
was assigned to PilajT and that to the west to Kanthajl. Mean¬ 
while Bajirav took advantage of the confusion caused by Moghal 
dissensions to carry his arms into Majva, where, though opposed 
by Rdjd Girdhar, be was successful for two seasons in obtaining 
plunder and contributions. Nizam-ul-mulk against whom the 
imperial forces were acting in Gujarat, seems to have connived 
at his incursions. BajTriiv, by virtue of the authority vested in him 
by Sahu granted deeds to I’avar, Hojkar, and Sinde to levy cauth 
and sardcsuiiikhi and to keep half the mokdsd in payment of 
their troops. In 1726, the Pcsavd with a large army under 
Fatehsihgh Bhosle, marched into the Madras Karnatak, plundered 
the districts, and levied a contribution from Srirahgapattatn. 
But Bajirav was dissatisfied with the result, and on returning to 
Satara he found more serious reasons of dissatisfaction in the 
measures pursued by the Pralinidhu The cause of bis displeasure 
originated in the artful schemes of Nizam-ul-mulk, which, but 
for the penetration and vigour of Bajirav, would probably have 
unlinked the chain by which BalajI Visvanath had joined the 
interests as well as the inclinations of most of the Hindu chieftains 
of the Deccan. 

In 1727, Nizam-ul-mulk, though relieved from immediate 
apprehensions from the Emperor Muhammad Sah, whose power 
was daily declining, became .alarmed at the spreading power of 
the Marathas. He beheld in their systematic and persevering 
encroachments on the divided revenue " of the Deccan and the 
Karnatak, the extinction of his own resources as well as those of 
the empire, and took measures to avert these evils by endeavour¬ 
ing to consolidate his own power and to create divisions among 
the Marathas. In these measures he overlooked the ability of 
his opponent Bajirav and little thought that the pursuit of his 
own schemes should strengthen the power of the Pesavd. Nizam- 
ul-mulk, encouraged by appearances and the support and alliance 
of Candresen Jadhav, Riiv Rarhbha Nirhbalkar jdgirddr of BdrM, 
and Sarhbhaji Raja of Kolhapur, resolved to complete the design 
he had formed. With this view he espoused the cause of 
Sariibhaji and endeavoured to create a complete division in the 
Maratha government by reviving the former feuds between SahO 
and Saihbhajl. 

Nizam-ul-mulk began by formally hearing the claims of 
Sarhbhaji in a demand made for an equal division of the 
revenue ; and according to a prevalent custom in the Deccan, 
sequestrated the property in dispute by removing the collectors 
of the sardeSmukhi and displacing the mokdsdddrs of Sahu until 
their respective rights should be adjusted. Assuming this 
privilege as viceroy he pretended to liecome the friend and arbiter 
of both parties. Bajirav was not to be duped by the old artifice 
of engaging the Maratha cousins in an hereditary dispute. He 
quickly turned the Nizam’s weapons to his own advantage ; for 
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Sahu, true to the feeling of a Maratha, of whom even among the chapter 2, 
peasantry the mildest man becomes voilent when a valan is ~ 

concerned, though for some time he had been reconciled to mahahu 
N izam-ul-mulk, was at once on hearing of this interference Period. 

roused to implacable resentment against him, and, for the time Sahu 
being, against all who had vindicated or who dared to justify PeiavdB^irdv 
his conduct. He looked to Bajiniv for counsel and for 
vengeance ; for these he would have bartered life, and for these 
he virtually sold the supremacy of his empire. At first he 
determined to lead his army, but it was represented that to 
march in person would place him on an etjuality with Sambhaji 
of Kolhapur ; none but the emperor was worthy of contending 
with him. Full powers were therefore given to Bfijlrav. The 
great infl,uence which the Peiava had gained was shown in the 
promptness with which many of the most unruly and factious 
of the sileddr families gathered round the standard of the nation. 

Nizam-ul-mulk perceived his mistake, and sought to amend it 
by writing to Siihu and the Pratinidhi that he was solely actuated 
by a wish to benefit the Rdjd in order to prevent the usurpation 
of the Kohkam Brahmans by whose creatures every situation 
was filled ; that the mokiisaddrs and collectors of the scirdes- 
niukhi had been replaced by others belonging to the Rdjd’s 
relation, Samhhiijt, whom he had appointed the Rdj/Vs deputy, 
as sardesmukh of the six subhds of the Deccan ; and that the 
Rd'^ when freed from the control of the Kohkani Brahmans 
might afterwards appoint agents entirely of his own selection. 

But Sahti was too shrewd to be misled by such specious pleas 
and far from falling a victim to the cunning plans of creating 
a rift between him and Bajlfrav in this manner, they resolved 
to teach the Nizam a lesson. Both parties prepared to attack 
each other as soon as the rains should subside and enable their 
horse to cross the rivers. In the war that ensued, Bajirav 
ravaged Jalna and Mahur, made a lightning dash into Gujarat 
and Khande.^ and finally inflicted a severe defeat upon the 
Nizam at Palkhed near Aurangabad in February 1728, forcing 
him to agree to negotiations. BajTrav demanded that SaihbhajT 
should be sent to his camp; that security should be afforded'for 
the future collection of the Maratha shares of the revenue by 
giving up several fortified places; and that all arrears not yet 
realised should be made good. Nizam-ul-mulk agreed to all 
the articles except that of delivering up Sambhaji Bajirav 
pointed out that he was a near relation of the Rdjd’s and that 
he would be treated with equal respect. It was at last settled 
that Nizam-ul-mulk should guarantee his safe arrival in Panhala, 
when Sahu should be at liberty to take what steps he might 
think proper for the settlement of their family disputes. The 
battle of Palkhed is thus an important landmark in the history 
of the Marathas, as it once for all settled the dispute between 
Bajirav and the Praiinidhi, prevented the Nizam from making 
pretensions to playing the role of a middleman between the 
rival parties at the Maratha Court and finally led the Maratha 
nobility to look to Bajirav as the maker of Maratha destiny. 
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Bajirav was negotiating with Sar Biiland Khan who was then 
the subheddr of Gujarat, in the hope of obtaining the cession of 
the caulh and sardehnukht of that province. After the ratifica¬ 
tion of the ti-eaty with Nizam-ul-mulk, Cimaji Appa, the Pesavii's 
brother marched with a large army and exacted a heavy contribu¬ 
tion from Petlad and plundered Dholka, but on the promise 
that if the cauth and sardesmukhl were yielded the districts 
should be secured from depredation. Sar Buland Khiin agreed 
to the Pesavd’si proposals, and in 1729 granted the snrdehnukhl, 
or ten per cent of the whole revenue both on the land and 
customs except the port of Surat and the district round it, 
together with the Caulh or one-fourth of the whole collections 
on the land and customs except Surat, and five per cent on the 
revenues of the city of Ahmadahad. 

In 1729, Muhammad Khan Bahgas, then governor of Alhiha- 
bad having entered Bundcikhand and established himself in the 
territory of Rdjd Chatrasal, xhe Rajput Prince solicited aid from 
Bajirav which was readily granted. Bangas was reduced to the 
greatest distress and the province was evacuated by his troops. 
Chatrasal in return for this service conferred on Bajirav, a fort 
and district in the neighbourhood yielding Rs. 2 lakhs of 
yearly revenue. The governor of Malva Girdhar Bahadur had 
been killed in the battle of Amjhera against the Mariithas 
(Nov. 1728). Jaysihgh succeeded him. Towards the end of 1730 
he was transferred. Muhammad Bahgas succeeded him as 
governor. But he could make little headway against the 
Marathas, who were now fairly established in Malva. Bahgas 
was recalled in September 17.32, and succeeded by Saval 
Jaysihgh. Nothing could be more favourable to the views of 
Bajirav. As Jaysihgh was situated, the honour of the Rajput 
was in conflict with the subsisting arrangement between him and 
the Marathas. This may account for his hesitating to comply 
with their demands ; but he at last came to an agreement with 
Bajirav and yielded him the government of Malva. 

Kanhoji Bhosle, the Send Sdheb Subhd had been accused of 
disobedience (1728) and confined at Satarfi (1731) and RaghujI 
the son of Kanhoji’s cousin BiiiihaiJ had been appointed Send 
Sdheb Subhd in his stead (1729). RaghujI had accompanied Sahu 
in his excursions and by his boldness and skill had ingratiated 
himself with Sahu and obtained a great ascendancy over him. 
Sahu married him to the sister of one of his own wives of the 
Sirke family. On receiving the sanads for Berar, Raghuji gave a 
bond to maintain a body of 5,000 hor.se for the service of the 
State to pay yearly a sum of Rs. 9 lakhs and exclusive of 
ghdsddnd or forage money, a tribute which since the time of 
Rajaram, the Send Sdheb Subhd had been allowed to reserve, 
and also to pay to the head of the government half of all other 
tribute, prize, property and contributions. He also bound him¬ 
self to raise 10,000 horse when required and to accompany the 
Pesavd or to proceed to any quarter where he might be ordered. 
This arrangement was effected during the absence of Sripatrav 
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l^atinidhl who had been sent into the Kohkan by the Raja. 
The Pralinidhl being a fi'iend of Kanhoji Bhosle endeavoured 
to obtain some mitigation of his sentence, but failed. Kanhoji 
who was an officer of great enterprise, died at Satara in 173^ 
1737, after having lived there for about six years as a prisoner. 

While Bitjlrav’s presence was necessary in the north to support 
Cimaji in Gujarat, Saihbhaji Raja of Kolhapur, instigated by 
Udajf Cavhfin refused to listen to overtures made by Sahu and 
encamped on the north side of the Varna with all his baggage, 
women and equipments, and began to plunder the country. 
The Pratinidhj surprised Sambhaji’s camp and drove him to 
Panhala with the loss of the whole of his baggage (March 1730). 
Sahu himself had marched up to BhilavadI in this campaign. 
Many prisonws were taken, among others Tarabal and her 
daughter-in-law the widow of Sivaja of Kolhapur. Both these 
persons were allowed to reside in the fort of Satara (1730). This 
defeat brought on an immediate accommodation between the 
two brothers. Although Sahu was victorious he arranged a 
ceremonious meeting with his brother and conciliated' him 
(27th February 1731). The meeting was arranged at Jakhinvad(i 
near Karhad. Fateh,dngh Bhosle, Sripatrav PratinidhI, Naro Ram 
Mantrl, Bajajt Bajlrav, Bhavanisahkar Moresvar, Abajipant 
Purandare, Krsnaji Dabhade, Nimba|kar and Pan^hare were 
sent to Panhala to escort SaihbhajT. They met Sarhbhajl at 
Panhala on 16th December 1730. Sarhbhaji accompanied by the 
above dignitaries reached Jakhinvadi halting at NavlT, Vadgahv 
or the bank of the river Varna, Isfampur and Vathar. S^ahu 
also had moved to Karhad from Satara. The brothers first met 
at Jakhinvadi and then at Karhad. Later both of them went to 
Satfira where Saiiibhaji stayed for two months. On 13 th April 
1731, the treaty of Viirna was signed between the two cousins. 
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Following were the important terms of the treaty of Varna. 
The Varuna Mahal was to be transferred to Saihbhaji. The 
territory to the south of the river Varna and stretching right 
up to the bank of the Tuhgabhadra was to be assigned to 
Sambhaji’s independent sovereignty in all essentials. He was 
however subordinate to Sahu as far as his foreign relations were 
concerned. It was also stipulated that the southern districts 
beyond the Tuhgabhadra right up to RameSvar should be 
supposed common for joint endeavour. Koppal was to be 
assigned to Sambhajl in exchange for Ratnagiri. Saihbhaji was 
to transfer Miraj, Athni, Tasgahv and other places in Bijapur to 
Sahu. 


Many of the terms of the treaty were not observed. Sarhbhaji 
never participated in the Marathii campaigns beyond Tuhga¬ 
bhadra and hence he was not a party to the conquest of the 
territory between the Varna and the Tuhgabhadra and that 
beyond Tuhgabhadra. Saihbhaji did not transfer the parts of 
Miraj, Athni in possession of UdajI to Sahu which were later 
captured by Sahu during his Miraj campaign. 
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Although enemies were not wanting to detract from the 
reputation of the Peiava and to extol that of his rivals, the 
success of the Pratinidhi did not materially affect the ascen¬ 
dancy which BajTrav had attained. Nizam-u!-mulk, however, 
W'as still bent on opposing him. In 1729 he had persuaded the 
PratinuUii and Sahu to grant exemption of cautli for the 
province of Hyderabad. He now found a fit instrument for his 
purpose in Triihhakrav Dabhade. Kven since the Peiend had 
obtained the deeds of Gujarat from Sar Buland Khan, IHbhade 
had been negotiating with other Maratha chiefs and assembling 
troops in Gujarat. At length finding himself at the head of 
35,000 men he had resolved to march for the Deccan in the next 
season. 

Bajirav was well aware of the Setulpali's enmity, but was not 
alarmed by hi.s preparations until he discovered that Nizam-ul- 
mulk was to support him in the Deccan. On learning their 
intention he at once determined to anticipate them, though, 
when joined by all his adherents, his whole army did not amount 
to mpre than half of that of Dahhade. Dabhade gave out that- 
he was proceeding to protect the Rdjd’s authority, and was 
supported by Pilfijl Gfukvad, Kanthajl and RaghujI Kadam 
Bande, Udaji and Anandrav Pavar, Cimaji D.araodar and Kuvar 
Bahadur with many others. Bajirav proved that Dtlbhade Send- 
puli was in alliance with Nizarn-iil-mulk and declared that he 
was leagued for the purpose of dividing the Maratha sovereignty 
with the Rdjd of Kolhapur. 

The preparations of Nizam-ul-mulk hastened the march of 
Bajirav, and as his army, though so inferior in number, was 
composed of the old /vlgd horse or the Raja’s house-hold troops 
and some of the best Maratha mdnkaris, he moved rapidly 
towards Gujariit (10th October 1730). At the same time he 
began negotiating front the day he left Poonii and continued 
until the hour of attac’:. In the battle which took . place (1st 
April 1731) between Baroda and Dabhoi in Gujarat, the death 
of Trimbakrav Dabhade, the Sendpati, and many who com¬ 
manded under him left complete victory to Bajirav with the 
almost unquestioned leadership of the Maratha Confederacy. A 
treaty was concluded and the Pesavd returned to Satara on l4th 
May 1731. He would have punished Nizam-ul-mulk’s treachery, 
but the Nizam warded off the blow which he could with diffi¬ 
culty have withstood, by directing its aim against the head of 
the empire. BajTrav, readily agreed to the Nizam’s views. It 
suited his favourite policy, and it gave employment to persons 
likely to disturb the domestic arrangements he aimc.l at estab¬ 
lishing. Troops were immediately sent towards Miilva under 
his brother Cimaji wii le he himself remained for a time 
engaged in the interior arrangements of the government at 
Poona and Satara. 

The victory over Dabhade, like the issue of every civil war, 
left impressions on the minds of many not easily effaced. The 
Pesavd adopted every means of conciliation in his power. 
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Yesvantriiv, the son of Triihbakrav Dabhade, was raised to the 
rank of Semtpati, but being too young to take the management 
on himself, his mother Umabai became his guardian and Pilaji 
Gaikvad the r former Mutalik or deputy was confirmed in that 
situation with the title of Setut KJuis Khel or Captain of the 
Sovereign Tribe in addition to his hereditary title of Samsher 
Bahadur, An agreement was drawn up under the authority of 
Sahu and subscribed by the Pesava and Sendpati, that neither 
party should enter the boundary of the other in Gujarat and 
Majva. Within the limits of Gujarat the Sendpati was to have 
entire management, but he Ixiund himself to pay one-half of the 
revenue to government through the Pesavd. ' All contributions 
levied from countries not specified in the deeds given under the 
authoiity of Sar Buland Khan were to be made over to the 
Pdjd after deducting expenses. 
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Perceiving Bajirav’s complete ascendancy, the appointment of 
the Hindu prince Abhaysihgh to supersede Sar Buland Khan, 
the imbecility of the emperor, and the treachery as well as 
venality of his courtiers, and knowing also that he had rendered 
himself in the highest degree obnoxious, Nizam-ul-mulk had 
good grounds for apprehending that the Pesavd might be able 
to obtain the viccroyalty of the Deccan. The plan which under 
these circumstances he adopted seems to have been framed for 
the purpose of diverting the Marathas from destroying the 
resources of his own country and of making his own power a 
balance between that of the emperor and the Pesavd. 

Kanhoji Bhosle’s disobedience and his consequent confinement 
at Satiira, as well as Pralinidhi’s sympathy for him have already 
been referred to above. Whether Nizam-ul-mulk had made any 
preparations to take advantage of that situation is uncertain ; but 
Ciraaji Appa reasonably felt that Nizam meditated an attack. 
He therefore pitched his camp about forty miles east of Satara, 
leaving Pilaji Jadhav with an inconsiderable body of horse. In 
Kohkan Savant, the principal desmukh of VadI, occupied his 
hereditary territory in that quarter but having suffered from 
Kanhoji Ahgre’s attacks before the last peace (1730) between the 
Rdjds of Satara and Kolhapur he always bore an enmity to 
Ahgre’s family. Kanhoji Ahgre’s death happened in July 1729. 
All attempts to reduce his power before that rime on the part 
of the English, the Portuguese, and the Dutch had failed. In 
the quarrels between his sons which followed Kanhojl’s deatu, 
BajTrav helped ManajI and obtained from him the cession of 
Kotaligad in Thiina and RajmacT in Poona. The Sidi, besides 
defending, against the Marathas, the districts which had been 
placed under his charge by Aurahgzeb, including Mahad, 
Raygad, Diibhoj and Anjanvel, frequently levied contributions 
from Sahu’s districts. As force was not likely to prevail, the 
Pratinidhi, Jivaji Khanderav Citnis, and others of the Rdijd*s 
ministers formed schemes for ruining the Sidi by intrigue. For 
this purpose the Pratinidhi gained one Yakub Khan, a daring 
chief, who possessed the confidence of the Sidi. To aid this 
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scheme, a force was sent into the Kohkan in 1733 under the 
Pratinidhi, his chief agent YamajI Sivdev, and Udajl Cavhan, 
The intrigues were unsuccessful, and war ensued in which the 
Pmlinidhl was worsted and the fort of Govalkot in Ratnagiri 
though strongly garrisoned was disgracefully surprised and taken. 
CimajI Appa incurred the R/lja'si displeasure for not sending 
assistance to Sripatrav after repeated orders. Pilajl Jadhav was 
at length despatched, but as none of the other officers at Satara 
would undertake to support the Pmtinidhi except on condition 
of receiving the conquered districts in jdgh, he was compelled 
to return to Satara with great loss of reputation. About this time 
the Sidi died (February 1733) and a quarrel ensued between his 
sons. Yakub Khan immediately embraced the cause of Sidi 
Rehman, one of the sons, and called on Sahu for support hut 
nothing could be done until the return of Bajirav, who, after 
leaving Halkar and Sinde in Majva, reinrned to the Deccan, and 
on crossing the Godavari intimated to the Rdjd that he should 
march straight to Danda-Rajpurl. All the disposable infantry was, 
directed to join the Pesavd and Pilaji Jiidhav was sent off, reinforc¬ 
ed with a body of horse, to support Malharrav Hojkar in Malva. 
Sidi Rehman and Yakub Khan joined Bajirav who began operations 
by attacking some of the forts. Fatehsihgh Bhosle and the 
Pratinidhi proceeded to co operate, but the only help they gave was 
to recover Sivaji’s capital Raygad, the commandant of which had 
been previously corrupted by Yakub Khan. The Pesava reduced 
the forts of Tala and Ghosfila (May-An gust 1733) and besieged 
Janjira hut was obliged to listen to overtures made liy the besieged, 
who ceded to the Marathiis the forts of Raygad, Tala, Ghosala, 
Avcitgad and BirviitJI. After this successful close of hostilities, 
Bajirav, with additional power and influence, returned to Satara 
and was appointed suhheddr of the late acquisitions. Holkar 
completely overran Malva and the country south of the Caihbal 
and took possession of several places. Afterwards, on the persua¬ 
sion of KanAaji Kadam Biinde, he rriade an incursion into 
Gujarat, and they both levied contributions as far as the Banas 
and plundered several towns to the north of Ahmadabad includ¬ 
ing Idar and Palanpur. 

In the north, Bajirav levied the caulh and sardesmnkhl in 
Malva and applied through Raja Jaysihgh for their formal 
cession in that province, and likewise for a confirmation of the 
deeds granted by Sar Buland Khan for Gujarat. The Turfinl 
Moghals who formed a considerable party in the ministry were 
decidedly against so di.sgraceful a compromise. With the object 
of achieving his purpose Bajirav started on a camnaign towards 
the north (October 4, 1735). First, he wanted to estimate the 
attitude of the Rajputs and therefore proceeded through Malva 
and reached Udaipur in February, 1736. The Rmid received him 
very warmly and agreed to pay a lakh and a half annually as 
cauth. During his tour through Rajputana, presents and tributes 
poured upon Bajirav from all quarters. Khan Dauran, the Mir 
Baksi of the Moghals, who was usually guided by Jaysihgh sent 
five to ten thousand rupees every day. On the 4th of March 1736. 
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Bajirav met Jaysingh who offered to pay five lakhs caulh annually CHAPTER 2. 
for Jaipur and promised to obtain from the emperor written History, 

grants for the provinces of Malva and Gujarat. Efforts were now maratha 

made to arrange for Bajrrav’s personal meeting with the emperor Period. 
who however not caring to meet Bajirav in person at Delhi sent Saha, 
his own agent Yadgar Khan to Jaysingh with certain proposals pciaiw Bajirav. 
tending to effect as advantageous a bargain as possible. Bajirav 
at once rejected the offer and communicated his counter proposals 
through his own agent Dhondo Govind. The emperor was dis¬ 
pleased at this and declined to reply. Bajirav knew that the 
emperor could not he persuaded otherwise than by a trial of 
strength and he decided to take up the challenge. However, as 
the season was far advanced he retired to the Deccan (May 1736) 


only to come back again early in January 1737 with all the 
contingents of Maratha sardars gathering round his standard. 
As the advance party under Malharrav Holkar crossed the Jamiina 
and got into the Dodb evidently for forage and plunder, they 
were suddenly attacked by the party of Vaziti Sadat Khan and 
driven away (March 12, 1737). In the scuffle that ensued a 
number of Maratha soldiers were killed and those that were 


overtaken by the Moghals were slaughtered. The Vazir became 
so elated with this success that he wrote boastful letters ■ to the 
emperor informing him as to how the Mara^has had been signally 
defeated and driven away. When Bajirav heard of this he 
resolved to teach the emperor a wholesome lesson by himself 
falling upon Delhi and burning its outlying parts. In two long 
marches he reached Delhi on 28th March 1737, but on a second 
thought desisted from any destructive operations. The presence 
of Bajirav at the gates or Delhi was enough to strike terror in 
the palace and there was a great commotion in the city. There¬ 
upon Bajirav withdrew a little distance to Jhil Lake to allay the 
scare that had been created. A force of 8,000 soldiers despatched 
by the emoeror against him was completely defeated. Bajirav 
set out on his return to Satara, where he paid bis respects to the 
Rdjd and immediately proceeded into the Kohkan to repulse an 
attack of the Portuguese on Manaji Ahgre (1737), The Pesavd 


succeeded and took Manaji under his protection on condition of 
his paying a yearly sum of Rs. 7,000 and presenting annually to 
the Rdjd, foreign articles from Europe or China to the value of 
Rs. 3,000 or more. The war with the Portuguese led to the 


invasion of Salsctte, and Bajirav, to secure his conquests in 
Thana and maintain the war against the Portugue.se, entertained 
some Arabs and a very large body of infantry principally Mdvles 
and Heikaris. News from Delhi obliged him to withdraw part 
of his forces from the Kohkan. 


In the meanwhile the emperor sent earnest appeals to Nizam 
to come to Delhi for saving the situation. He was granted all 
his demands to persuade him to take up the task of warding off 
the Maratha danger from the north. The Ni^am now went 
back upon his promise that he had given to Bajirav and proceeded 
to the north on April 7, 1737. In fact Bajirav had a shrewd 
suspicion of this development as the two met each other when 
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CHA PTER 2. Bajlrav was going to the south and the Nizam to the north 
History. apparently on a specious plea of offering his submission to the 
Maratha emperor. Bajirav therefore lost no time to proceed to the north 
Period. again as soon as the rainy season was over. He assembled all 
Sahu. the troops he could collect and by the time he reached the 
Peiava Bajirav. Narmada, November 30, 1737, found himself at the head of 
80,000 men. Proceeding further Bajlrav, with his skilful 
manoeuvering operations, was succe.ssful in conhning Nizam-ul- 
miilk in the fortress of Bhopal in December 1737 and preventing 
him from gathering supplies from outside. Finding himself in 
a tight corner Nizam-ul-mulk at last sued for peace and on the 
7th January 1738 signed a convention at Doraha Sarai, 64 miles 
north of Sironj, oromising in his own handwriting to grant to 
BajTrav the whole of Majva and the complete sovereignty of the 
territory between the Narmada and the Cambak To obtain a 
confirmation of this agreement from the emperor, and to use 
every endeavour to procure the payment of a subsidy of 
Rs. 50 lakhs to defray hfs expenses, the Pesava remained for a 
time levying contributions south of the Caiidral and carrying on 
negotiations at court where the threatened invasion of Nadir Sah 
was creating alarm (January 1739). At the same time the war 
with the Portuguese was being vigorously carried on by the 
Pe.sav(Vs brother Cimfiji and several forts in Thana were taken by 
the Marfithas (March 1737). Raghuji Bhoslc had in the mean¬ 
while defeated and killed the subhedar .‘^ujayat Khan of Berar 
and returned loaded with booty (December 1737). News now 
arrived of the arrival of Nadir 8,ah, the defeat of the Moghals 
(February 13, 1739), the death of Khan Dauran, the capture of 
Sadat Khan, and finally that the victorious Persian was dictating 
the teim of ransom. The .subscc|uent intelligence which Bajirav 
received at Nasirab-ad in Khandes informing him of the imprison¬ 
ment of the emperor, the plunder of Delhi, and the dreadful 
massacre of many of its inhabitants (March 7. 1739) seemed for 
a time to overwhelm him. " Our (piarrcl with Raghuji Bhosle 
is insignificant," said the Pesava; “the war with the Portuguese 
is as naught ; there is hut one enemy in Hindustan". He 
appears to have conceived that Nadir Sah would establish himself 
as emperor, hut he was not dismayed when he heard reports 
that a hundred thousand Persians vvere advancing to the south. 

Hindus and Musalmans, ’’ said Bajirav, “ the whole power of 
the Deccan must assemble, and I shall spread our Marathas from 
the Narmada to the Carhbal He called on Nasir Jung, the 
Nizam’s second son, to arm against the common foe, and Cimaji 
App;l was ordered to desist from the Kohkan warfare and join 
him with all speed. Cimajii was now in possession of the whole 
of Salsette and had begun the siege of Bassein. Notwithstanding 
offers of .submission, Cimaji prosecuted the siege and on the 
5th of May 1739 Bassein fell. Holkar and Sindc, as soon as 
Bassein fell, were sent to join Bajirav with all speed, but by that 
time news arrived of the retreat of Nadir 5;lh. Nadir Sah 
restored the throne to its degraded owner and wrote letters to 
all the princes of India announcing the event. Among others, 
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he addressed a letter to Sahu and one to Bajlrav. (April 25, CHA^^ 2, 

1739). He informed Bajlrav that he had reinstated Muhammad History. 

Sah and now considered him as a brother; that although maratha 

Bajlrav was an ancient servant possessing a large army, he had Period. 

not afforded the emperor assistance; but that all must now Sahu. 

attend to Muhammad Sah’s commands; for if they did not he Pilava Bdjirav. 
would return with his army and inflict punishment uoon the 
disobedient. 

Shortly after the departure of Nadir Sah, (May 1,.1739) 

Bajlrav sent a letter to the emperor expressive of his submission 
and obedience, and a nazar of 101 gold mohars. This was 
acknowledged in suitable terras and a splendid khillat was sent 
in return. He was assured by the emperor that the rank, posses¬ 
sions, and inheritance already conferred on him would be con¬ 
firmed, and that he might depend on finding his interests best 
promoted by continuing steadfast in his duty to the imperial 
government. 

After the death of Aurangzeh in 1707, even though the 
Moghals withdrew from the Svaraj territory, many Moghal 
officers held numerous forts with the active support of the 
Nizam. With the firm establishment of Sahu’s power, the 
Marathas undertook the liquidation of these forts. This task 
was executed during 1730—35 when Mclhull, Cakan, Karnala, and 
Pali fell to the Mararhas. Miraj was captured in 1739 after the 
successful campaign of Sahu. 

Similarly on the western coast, the Sidi of janjir;! held V^rd 
of the present Kolaba district. During the period stated above, 

Raygad was captured and Sidi was defeated. All his possessions 
except the tiny island of Jaiijira were incorporated into the 
Svard] territory. 

When these events of tremendous importance were taking 
place on the political map of India, Sahu decided to open up a 
campaign in the Southern Maratha country with the twin 
object of eliminating the menace of Udaji Cavhan and the 
capture of Miraj, a stronghold of the Moghals since the time of 
Aurahgzeb. The campaign dragged on for two years. Udaji 
Cavhan was defeated and his stronghold, Athni was captured by 
the Pratinidhi on 8th November 1739. Yamajlpant subjugated 
Bhopalgad, commanded by Udaji Cavhan and brought back the 
Gaikvad brothers as prisoners to Sahu. On October 3, 1739, 

Miraj capitulated. The fort was visited by Sahu and handed 
over for management to Balaji bin Sivaji Salunke. Sahu, at the 
start of the campaign, encamped at Umhraj for two years and 
then proceeded on the Miraj campaign. The actual campaign 
took about four to six months and the capture of the Miraj fort 
was delayed due to its strength and the stiff opposition the 
Manltha forces under SantajI Dubai and Apajirav (son of 
Bahiropant Piiigle) encountered, Balaji Bajlrav accompanied 
Sahu in this campaign. During this campaign Sahu was well 
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aware of the political! situation in India and sent commands to 
his officers regarding the tactics to be followed by them. Sahu 
returned from the campaign to Satara in February 1740. 

To return to the Maratha-Nizfim struggle—although no new 
siibheddr nor any deputy of Nizam-ui-mulk was appointed to 
Malva, no sanad was sent conferring the government on Bfijirav. 
This omission the Pesavd considered a breach of faith on the 
part of Nizam-ul-inulk ; but as the Nizran's army was still in 
Hindustan, and as some of Baprav’s best officers and troops were 
in the Kohkan he deferred enforcing his claims until a fitter 
opportunity presented itself. In the meantime he was busy 
arranging the affairs of the province of Malva and strengthening 
his connection with the Rajput princes in the western quarter 
along the banks of the Cathbal from Kona to Allahabad, but 
especially vvith the Rajas of Bundelkhand. 

These arrangements to secure the northern frontier were pre¬ 
paratory to a war with Nizam-ul-inulk or an expedition into the 
Karnatak. The last succe.ss against Nizam-ul-mulk, his depar¬ 
ture from the terms of agreement, his great age, the probability 
of conteittionsii among his sons encouraged or stimulated the 
Pekiva to attempt the subjugation of the Deccan. 

In prosecution of his plans of conquest in the Deccan, Bajirav 
seizing the opportunity afhirded by the absence of Nizam-ul.- 
mulk at Delhi, about the end of 1739 began operations against 
the Nizam’s son Nasir Jung. Naslr Jung was relentlessly pur¬ 
sued and surrounded near Aurangabad. He came to terms with 
Bajirav and in the beginning of 1740 the districts of Handia and 
Khargon on the banks of the Narmada were conferred on Bajirltv 
in jdgir. The Peiava without visiting Poona or Siltara, set off 
with his army towards North India. 

In the meantime Manaji Ahgre was attacked by his brother 
and applied for help to the Pemvd's son BajajT Bajirav, generally 
called Nana Saheb, who was with the Rljd in the neighbourhood 
of Satara. Five hundred men were sent to support the garrison 
and an express letter despatched to CimajT Appa for instructions. 
Cimaji had ordered his nephew to repair to Kolaba in person 
and applied to the ,Governor-in-Council at Bombay with whom 
he had concluded a treaty and maintained a frienclly intercourse 
since his late campaign in the Kohkan to sunport the garrison 
at Kolaba, The English and Balfiji had succeeded in humbling 
Sarhbhaji, ManajI’s brother, when Cimaji Appa joined them. 
They were concerting plans for the reduction of Revdanda when 
news reached them of the death of Bajirav which happened on 
the banks of the Narmada at Raver on the 28th of April 1740. 
On receiving the intelligence, Sankarajl Narayan was appointed 
Subheddr of the Kohkan and Khanduji Mankar was left in com¬ 
mand of a body of troops, while Cimaji Appfi and his nephew, 
after the usual mourning ccremonTs, returned to Poona and 
shortly after to Satara. Bajirav left three sons B;I|ajI Bajiriiv, 
Raghunfithrav afterwards so well known as Raghoba, and 
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Janardan Baba who died in early youth. He also left one 
illegitimate son by a Muhammedan mother, whom he bred as a 
Musalman and named Samser Bahadur. 

The army which entered the Karnatak under the command of 
RaghujI Bhosle was composed of troops belonging to tbe Rdjd, 
the Peiavd, the Pratinidhi, Fatehsihgh Bhosle, and various 
chiefs of lesser note. The Ghorpades of Sondur and GutI were 
invited to join by letters from Sahu and the Pesavd; and 
Murarriiv the grand-nephew of the famous SantajT Ghorpade 
and the adopted son and heir of Murarrav of Gutji appeared 
under the national standard for the first time since the death of 
his distinguished relation. The whole force amounted to 
50,000 men. Dost Ali, the Nmidb of the Karna{ak, fell and the 
Divan was made a prisoner. After this, the Marathas began to 
levy contrihutions all over the Karnatak until bought off by the 
Navdh’s son and heir Safdar Ali, with whom, before retiring 
they entered into a secret compact to destroy Canda Saheb then 
in possession of Trichinopoli. While the mam body of his army 
remained encamped on the Sivgahga, RaghujI Bhosle returned 
to Satara and endeavoured to prevent BajajI BajiTrav’s succession 
as Pesavd by proposing Babuji Naik of BaramatT, a relative but 
an enemy of the late Pesavd, for the vacant office. Babuji Naik 
was possessed of great wealth and his enmity to Bajlniv arose 
from a very common cause viz., thta of having lent money 
which his debtor could not repay. Raghuji’s party used the 
irritated creditor as their tool and proposed to Sahu that he 
should be raised to the vacant Pesavdship. But Sahu turned a 
deaf ear to Raghujil’s proposals and BalajI BajTrav was almost 
immediately invested with the robes of Pesavdship on 25th June, 

1740. RaghujI, on finding his schemes abortive, proceeded 
towards the Karnfitak to reap the expected harvest at Trichi¬ 
nopoli accompanied by Sripatrav, the Pralinidht, and Fateh¬ 
sihgh Bhosle. Trichinopoli surrendered on the 26th of March 

1741, and Canda S;ihcb was brought a prisoner to Satara, where 
he remained in the custody of an agent of RaghujI Bhosle’s till 
he was set free in 1748. Murarrav Ghorpade was left in com¬ 
mand of the fort of Trichinopoli, and a part of his garrison was 
composed of infantry belonging to the Pesavd. Their expenses 
were defrayed by 8ahu, besides which it was settled that 
Rs. 29,000 of the share of tribute from the province of Arkor. 
should be annually paid to BajajI Bajirav. 
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One of the first acts of the new Pesavd was to forward petitions 
to Delhi respecting various promises made to his father. These 
applications were transmitted through Jaysihgh and Nizam-ul- 
mulk. A supply of ready money was what BalajI most earnestly 
craved and Rs. 15 lakhs as a free gift were granted by the 
emperor. Proposals for an agreement were then drawn up in 
the joint names of the PeSavd and CimajI Appa in which they 
asked to have the government of Malva, which, on the death of 
Bajirav, was conferred on Azam-ulla Khan. If the government 
of Malva was granted they promised to pay their respects to the 
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emperor ; to prevent any other Maratha crossing the Narmada ; 
to .send a body of 500 horse under an officer of rank to remain 
in attendance on the emperor’s person ; and to ask no more than 
tile gift of money already hestowed. They agreed to send 
4.000 horse for service who would punish refractory landholders 
as far as their numbers would enable them, and they promised 
not to setpiestrate the rent-free lands or jcigirs assigned for 
charitable or religious purposes. No notice seems to have been 
taken of the application. But Balaji, whose disposition was 
conciliatory, was anxious to have the government of Malva con¬ 
ferred as a right according to the treaty with his father. With 
this object when Nizam-ul-mulk was marching to the Deccan, 
in order to suppress his son Nasir Jung’s revolt, Balaji paid him 
a respectful visit at Edbibad on January 7, 1741. At this time 
he sustained a great lo.ss in the death of his uncle Cimaji Appa 
which happened at the end of January 1741. Eleven days before 
this event, Khandtijl Mankar under CimajiT’s direction had 
reduced Caul Revdanda, the last place remaining with the 
Portuguese between Goa and Damaii. Cimaji Appa from his 
successes against tlie Portuguese had earned a reputation among 
the Marathas tor his ability to conduct military operations. He 
was also highly re.spected fur his purity of private life, parti¬ 
cularly in singular contrast in that respect to his elder brother. 

On the death of his uncle, the Pcimfi returned from the 
northern districts and spent nearly a year in civil arrangements 
at Poona and Satara. Continuing to show the greatest respect 
for the Raja, he obtained from Sahu a grant by which- the whole 
territory conquered from Portuguese was conferred on him, and 
also, except in Gujariit, the exclusive right of collecting the 
revenues and of levying contributions north of the Narmada. 
In 1742, Bhfiskarpant, the Divfm of Raghuji Bhosle of Berar, 
carried his arms eastwards, but the Peiavu, eager to establi.sh his 
power over those territories for which the authority obtained 
from the Rdjd was as usual as-umed as a right, marched, though 
late in the sea.son, towards Hindustan and made himself master 
of Gadha and Mandlil before the rains set in. He was obliged 
to encamp on the bank.s. of the Narmada during the rainy 
season, and probably meditated an expedition info Allahabad 
when he was called upon to defend his rights in Majva which 
was invaded by DamajI G.aikvatl ami Baburav Sadiisiv. This 
inroad seems to have been instigated by Raghuji to obstruct the 
Pesavd's progress eastward : and on Bahljl’s arrival in Malva the 
army of Gujarat retired. On this occasion Anandrav Pavar was 
confirmed by the Pesavd in the possession of Dhar and the 
surrounding districts, a political measure which not only secured 
Pavar in his interests, but oppo.sed a harrier on the western side 
of Malva to incursions from Gujarat. Since the Pesavd's arrival 
at Mandla a negotiation had been going on betw'een him and 
the emperor. The cauth of the imperial territory was promised 
and a khillat more splendid than had ever been conferred on his 
father was transmitted to BajaiiT. Tr does not appear that any 
deed for collecting this genera! caitlfi was ever granted by 
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Muhammad Sah ; sums of money and convenient assignments 
were the mode of payment. The object in the pending treaty 
was on the Pesavu’s part to obtain sanads for the promised 
government of Majva, and on the part of the court of Delhi to 
procrastinate and to widen the breach between the Pesavd and 
Raghujil Bhoslc. 

In the meantime Bhaskarpant had invaded Bihar. The 
Maratha army consisted of 10,000 or 12,000 horse and report 
had swelled their numbers to nearly four times that number. 
Bhaskarpant obtained the possession of the town of Hugll and 
most of the towns from Katva to the neighbourhood of Midna- 
pur fell into the hands of the Marathas. RaghujT also advanced 
to Bengal. The emperor ordered Safdar Jung, the Navdb of 
Oudh, to drive out Bhtlskarpant, and at the same time applied 
to BajajI Bajirav to afford his aid. As inducements to the 
Pesdvd an assignment for the arrears of cauth due from Azima- 
bad was sent to him by the emperor and an assurance of con¬ 
firming him in the government of Malva. The reward was 
prized too highly and the service was too desirable to be 
refused. On BalajT’s approach, RaghujT decamped and retreated 
towards the hills. BalajT overtook, attacked, and defeated 
RaghujT’s army (April 10, 1743), Bhaskarpant retreated through 
Orissa and Ba.lajT retired to secure the long-promised govern¬ 
ment, The Pesnvd's conduct left no reasonable excuse on the 
part of Muhammad Sah for refusing to perform the engage¬ 
ment ; but to save the credit of the imperial name, the feeble 
palliative of conferring the appointment on the Pesavd as the 
deputy of Prince Ahmad, the emperor’s son, was adopted, The 
rest of the treaty differs little from the former proposals made 
in the joint names of Bajlajii and his uncle CiraajT, except that 
instead of 4,000, BalajJ promised to furnish 12,000 horse the 
expense of the additional 8,000 being payable by the emperor. 
The Rdjd of Jaipur between whom and BalajT the most friendly 
intercourse subsisted, was a guarantee for the observance of 
treaty with Muhammad Silh, and Malharrav Holkar, RanojT 
Sinde, and Pilaji Jadhav declared in due form that should the 
Pesavd recede from his duties they would quit his service. The 
Pesavd returned to Satari to pay his respects and go through the 
form of submitting his accounts of the revenue. These accounts 
were made out by the Pesavd as a general in command of a 
body of the Rdjd’s troops. 

In 1744, RaghujT Bhosle sent agents to the Pesavd assuring 
him of his sincere desire of reconciliation and of his convic¬ 
tion that the plans of BajTrav were those best suired to his own 
and to the real interests of the Maratha nation. He continued 
the same profession with apparent sincerity, but as he was on 
full march towards Satilra, the Pesavd thought it necessary to be 
on his guard, particularly as DamaiiT Gaikvad was also approach¬ 
ing. The Pratinidhi had become infirm by sickness, but his 
miitdlik YamajI Sivdev was an active and an able man, averse to 
the Peiavd’s supremacy, and, although not leagued with RaghujT, 
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intimately connected with the faction of Dabhilde. Under these 
circumstances Balaji Bajirav had to choose between a war with 
the Maratha chiefs or the surrender of Bengal to Raghuji. The 
question did not admit of hesitation ; he chose the surrender of 
Beiigrd to Raghuji. At the same time as it was understood that 
the country north of the MahanadT as well as of the Narmada 
was comprehended in his agreement with the emperor, he made 
a merit of conceding his right to levy tribute to RaghujT, and a 
secret compact in which the Rnjn was used as a mediator was 
finally concluded. The object of the contracting parties seems 
avowedly to have been not so much an alliance as an agreement 
to avoid interference with each other. The Raja’s authority 
was in this instance convenient to l>oth. A sanad was given to 
the Pesava conferring on him his original mokdsd, all the jdgirs 
bestowed on himself or acquired by his father or grand-father, 
the governments of the Koiikan and Malva, and the shares of 
revenue of tribute from Allahabad, Agrii, and Ajmer; three 
sub-divisions in the flistrict of Pinna, Rs. 20,000 from the 
province of Arkot, and a few detached villages in Raghuji’s 
districts. On the other hand, it was settled that the revenues 
and contributions from Lucknow, Patna and lower Bengal 
including Bihar should he collected by Raghuji who was also 
vested with the sole authority of levying tribute from the whole 
territory from Berar to Cuttack. It w,ts also agreed that DamiijT 
Gaikvad should be obliged to account to the Pesava for the 
amount of the contributions he had levied in Mfilva, but 
nothing was urged at this time rc.speciing the large arrears due 
from Dfibhade to the head of the government. It does not 
appeal; that any settlement was concluded, but Damaji seems to 
have remained in the Deccan, although his presence was much 
required in Gujarat, The Peiavd’s southern and eastern 
boundarks in North India w'ere well defined by the Narmada, 
the Son, and the Gahga but the sanad delivered on this occasion 
authorised him to push his conquests northwards as far as 
practicable. 


Raghuji Bhosle wasi intent on reviving his lost footing in 
Bengal ; and the Pesava in order to excuse him.^elf to the 
emperor for not acting against Raghuji remained in the Deccaii. 
As soon as the season opened Bhaskarpant was sent with 20,000 
horse into Bengal by Raghuji, but he, along with twenty oflicers, 
was treacherously murdered on 30th March 1744 by Alivardi 
Khan in an entertainment near Kalva and the army retreated 
to Berar in great confusion. RaghujT himself proceeded to the 
scene of action, and, although partially defeated near Mursida 
bad while returning, succeeded in maintaining his hold ovei 
Orissa. Shortly after Raghuji had entered Bengal, Blilaj 
Bajirav went (1745) to Malva, addressed letters to the emperoi 
full of assurances of perpetual fidelity, but excused himself froir 
paying his respects in the royal presence. The Pesava also sen 
his agents to Alivardi Khan demanding caulh in accordanci 
with the emperor’s grant. Thus the Navdb now came to bi 
pressed between two enemies, the Bhosle and the Pesava. It 
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1747 Alivardi Khan was once again severely defeated by 

RaghujI’s son JanojT at Biirdvan. The menace of Bhosle’s 

invasions thus continued to hang over Bengal till at last the 
Navfib came to a settlement with him hy a solemn treaty 
concluded in March 1751 by which the Navab agreed to part 
with Orissa and pay twelve lakhs of rupees annually by way of 
cauth to be collected from Bengal. As for PeSavd’s claims it 
appears they were never implemented, on the plea put up by the 
emperor that the Pesavd had failed to protect Alivardi Khan 
from the attacks of Bhosle. Soon after 1747 th,e Pesavd came to 
be far too preoccupied with the affairs at Satiira to be able to 
pursue matters relating to Bengal. 

In 1746, the Pesavd sent his cousin Sadasiv CimajI Bhau 
accompanied by Sakharam Bapu, the writer of MahadajTpant 
Purandarc, on an expedition into the Karnatak to punish some 
of the deSninkhs who had driven out the posts of the Pcsavd’s 

old creditor Babiiji Naik Baramatikar. The latter at the 

instigation of Raghuji Bhosle had obtained the catitb and 
sardeSmukhi between the Krsna and the Tuhgbhadra in farm 
from the Rdjd for an yearly sum of Rs. 7 lakhs but the opposi¬ 
tion he experienced and the heavy charges for maintaining the 
troops totally ruined him in a few years. The expense of the 
present expedition added to his embarrassment, but he would 
not, as was proposed to him, agree to give up the contract in 
favour of Sadasiv Cimajf. Sadasiv CimajT levied contributions 
as far as the Tuhgabhadra and reduced Bahadur Banda near 
Koppal to which the Marathas had a claim of long standing, 
On Sadasiv Cimaji’s return from this expedition, he was invested 
by the Rdjd with the same rank as had been enjoyed by his 
father, that is second-in-command under the Pesavd, and being 
ambitious and bolder than his cousin, the Peiavd, he began to 
assume considerable power. He chose as his writers Vasudev 
JosT and Raghunath Hart, two able men brought up under 
KanhojI Angre. In 1747 the Pesavd himself concluded a new 
and more specific agreement with the Rdjds of Bundelkhand, by 
which, after deducting the district which had been ceded to the 
late Peiavd, one-third of the territory estimated at Rs. 16p4 lakhs 
was made over to BalajT Bajirav besides a like share from the 
profits of the diamond mines of Panna. During this period of 
comparative tranquillity the Pesavd encouraged agriculture, pro¬ 
tected the villagers and grain merchants, and improvement was 
everywhere visible. But about this time events occurred in 
North India, in the Deccan, and in the Madras Karnatak which 
were the forerunners of fresh troubles and great revolutions in 
every part of India. 

Nizam-ul-mulk died in 1748, His son NasTr Jung was soon 
called upon to de. 1 with the rebellion of his sister’s son MuzalTar 
Jung, who had .sei. ed Arkot. NasTr Jung marched to the south. 
He was, however, killed while meeting an attack by Canda 
Saheb of Arkot and his French supporters. Muzaffar Jung was 
proclaimed as Nizam. But he too was killed shortly after by 
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Pathan chiefs. The French then raised Salabat Jung the 
younger son of NizaTn-ul-mulk as the Nizam, and accompanied 
nim to the Deccan. 


Period. ^ j,., 1749, the eastern parr of the Deccan which was completely 

drained of troops presented an inviting field to the Pesavii, but 
i^cSm'a Bala'i 'domestic arrangements of the utmo.st importance demanded his 
^mjirav/ ‘ presence at Satarii. Rdjfi SahO had for some years been in a 
state of mental imbecility brought on, it was said, through grief 
for the death of his youngest wife SagunabaT of the Mohite 
family. As his health declined, Sahu recovered the use of his 
intellect, and the dependents of the Pesavd about his person 
urged him to adopt a son. The Rdjd on the loss of his only 
child, some time before his derangement, contrary to all his 
former invectives against him had declared that he would adopt 
Saihbhajl Riija of Kolhilpur provided he had an issue. As 
Sariibhilji had no children, it was proposed that an incjuiry 
should be made for some lineal descendant of Vithoji, the 
brother of MfdojT, the grandfather of the great Sivajl. Search 
was accordingly made, but none was discovered. It was then 
suggested that he should take the son of some respectable 
sUeddr of the Patil family. This proposal, Sahii said, he had a 
strong reason for declining. For some time he thought of 
adopting Mudhoja who was the son of Sagunabafs sister and 
who belonged to the Bhosle family of Nagpur. TarabaT, who 
had been all the while carefully watching the course of events, 
was quick to see that there was a golden opportunity for her to 
fish in the troubled waters. She declared that she had a grand¬ 
son Ramraja, STvaji’s posthumous son born in 1726 at Panhala 
whose life she had managed to save by the exchange of another 
infant born at the same time. Because of the probable danger 
to his life the prince’s existence had been kept a secret by 
getting him conveyed out of the fort of Panhala. The child was 
subsequently carried to Tuljapur and thence to Bars! in Solapur 
district, where he was brought up in obscurity. The exchanged 
infant, said Tarabiil, soon expired and as it was widely taken to 
he the death of the prince, his existence elsewhere of the real 
prince remained a well guarded secret. Such an assertion on the 
part of Tarabai, did not of course meet with universal credence. 
Even Sahu at first hesitated to put implicit faith in the story, 
but after satisfying himself with some proof and words of faith 
he came to he inclined to accept the story as true. It was, 
however, loudly asserted by the partisans of Saihbhajl that the so- 
called son of SivajI was spurious' and plans were pursued to 
oppose his claims to Satar.i. The elder surviving wife of Sahu. 
Sakvarbal of the Sirke family, on being acquainted with the 
declaration on the part of TarabaT which deprived her of all 
charge of power, also incited Saihbhajl to oppose the alleged 
grandson of TarfibaT whom she declared an impostor. She 
promised to aid Saihbhaji to her utmost, and engaged Yainajl 
Sivdev in her cause. Jagjivan, the younger brother of Sripatrav 
who had been appointed Pratinidhi on the death of Sripatrav in 
1747 also promised her all the support in his power. DamajT 
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Gaikvad gave his assent to the proposal, and emissaries were 
despatched into the Ghatmatha and the Kohkan, a tract ever 
prone to soldiery, to raise men and be prepared for her purpose. 
Bajaji Bajlrav repaired to Siitara with an army of 35,000 men, to 
guard his own interests, as also to prevent any untoward develop¬ 
ment. While the intere.sted parties were thus busy in their own 
plans Sahu lay on his death bed (1749) vigilantly attended by 
SakvarbajT, who as has been |K)inted out was opposed to the 
acces.sion of Rararaja. The Pesava, however, caught an oppor¬ 
tunity to obtain a secret interview with Silhii whose inclinations 
he promised to honour and give effect to. The Raja therefore 
signed a note empowering the Pesavd to govern the whole 
Maratha confederacy {Rujmnndal, as it is actually called in the 
note) on condition of his not entertaining the claims of 
SarhbhajT and assuring the Fesavd that whosoever succeeded as 
Clidtuipati would continue him in the office of the Pesavd. This 
paper also directed that Kolhapfir State should always be consi¬ 
dered an independent sovereignty; that the jdgirs now existing 
were to he confirmed to the holders, leaving power to the Pesavd 
to conclude such arrangements with the jdgirddrs as might be. 
beneficial for extending Hindu power, for protecting the temples 
of God, the cultivators of the fields, and whatsoever was sacred 
or useful. The Pesavd now resolved to act decisively yet 
cautiously. Although he knew Tiirabars capacity of intrigue 
very well he considered it most expedient to support the asser¬ 
tion of Tarabal although he might have his own doubts about 
her avowals, for he knew that the voice of the country was too 
strong and an heir of the house of Sivaji would have been joined 
by thousands. Sarhbhiiji at this stage was out of the picture and 
Sakvarbaa would have liked to adopt a scion from the Nagpur 
branch because she could only thus maintain her supremacy 
after the death of her husband ; but Sakvarbal, to conceal her 
plot, always gave out that in the event of Sahu’s death she 
would perform saPi. This declaration proved her ruin, for the 
interested parties took care to circulate the report until it 
became so general that its non-fulfilment would, in the eyes of 
the whole country, have been a reflection on the honour of the 
family. Sahu breathed his last on 15th December, 1749. 
Tarabal came down from the fort to have a last look at him. 
Govindrav Citnis went and conversed with her. She advised 
Govindrav to arrange that Sakvarbal should become sati. The 
Citnis reported this proposal to the Pesavd who consulted the 
Pralinidhi, Fatehsiiigh Bhosle and others. They unanimously 
supported Tarabaa’s suggestion about Sakvarbal becoming safi. 
Her brother Kanhoji Sirke was sent for. He went and com¬ 
municated the proposal to his sister. Sakvarb.li had not yet 
recovered from the first emotions of consternation and rage at 
finding her plans fru.strated; for, within a few moments of 
Raja’s death a body of horse had galloped into the town of 
Satara. Every avenue about the town was occupied by troops 
and a garrison of the Pesavd was placed in the fort, while a party 
was detached to reinforce the escort of Ramraja who had not 
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arrived when Sahu died. In this situation as she revolved in 
her mind the proposal of her brother, she came to the conclusion 
that if she refused and lived after her husband she would have 
to suffer untold miseries at the hands of the Pekiva who was 
strong enough to control the situation. The brother returned 
and communicated her assent. Then preparations were made. 
Along with Sakvarbal two of gahu’s concubines, Laksmi and 
Sakhii, also burnt themselves on the same pyre. 


Ramraja. Immediately after Sahu's death the Pesavfi put Sakvarbal’s 
partisans, the Pratinidhi ami his Muldlik Yamfijl Sivdev, under 
arrest. Order.s were al.so sent in his name to Ye^vantrav 
Dabhade and Raghuji Bhosic rctjuiring their presence at Satara. 
Yesvantrav Dabhade had become totally imbecile by debau¬ 
chery, and as had probably been foreseen neither Dabhade nor 
Damaji Gaikvad, the commander of his army, attended. Most 
of the other jdginidrs were present, but if any were disposed to 
resist the Pesava’s authority, they remained passive until they 
should see what part RaghujT Bhosle would play. Raghuji’s 
ambition was now controlled by the caution of age and the 
teaching of experience. He was not only intent on directing 
yearly raids into Bengal, but owing to the absence of his son 
JanojI in the Karnatak with 10,000 horse and to the number of 
troops which he was compelled to leave in his own territories he 
arrived at Satara in the month of January 1750, with a force of 
only 12,000 men. His disposition was pacific towards Bahlji but 
he made some demur in acknowledging Ramraja. He required, 
in testimony of his being Bho.sle and the grandson of Rajariim, 
that Tarabal should first eat with him in the presence of the 
caste, deposing on the food they ate together that Ramraja was 
her grandson. When this was complied with in the most solemn 
manner, Raghuji declared himself satisfied; and after a long 
conference with the Pesctvd he gave his assent to the propriety 
of the plans submitted for his consideration. As a proof of the 
good understanding which .subsisted between them, Bajajl took 
occasion to proceed in advance to Poona, leaving the Rdjd in 
Raghuji’s charge, and requesting that he would accompany him 
to Poona with the whole of the jdgirddrs, for the purpose of 
concluding the arrangements made by the will of the late Rdjd, 
Sahu. It may also be noted that in the note left by Sahu, 
Raghuji had been expressly excluded from succession. From 
this period (1750) Poonii took the place of Satara as the main 
centre of activities of the Marathas. 


In the success of his schemes, Bajfiji almost overlooked 
Tarabai who though upwards of seventy years of age, soon 
convinced him that it was dangerous to slight a w'oman of her 
spirit. On pretence of paying her devotions at her husband’s 
tomb at Sinhagad near Poona she went there and endeavoured to 
persuade the Pant Saciv to declare for her as head of the 
Maratha enipire. BalajT, after much persuasion, induced her to 
come to Poona, and havings flattered her ambition with the hope 
of a large share in the administration, at last obtained her 
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influence with Rainraja in confirming the many schemes he had CHAPTER 2. 
now to carry into effect. Raghuji Bhosle received new deeds for 
Berar, Gondvan, and Bengal, and some lands which had marahu 
belonged to the Pratinidhi adjoining Berar. The title deeds for Period.* 

half of Gujarat were sent to Yesvantrav Dabhiide, which, as he Ramraja. 

had never yet accounted for a share of the revenue to the state, PeSava Balafi 
gave Damaji Gaikvad to understand what he might expect from Jtajirdv. 
the growing power of the Pesavd. The whole of Malva estimat¬ 
ed to yield about Rs. 150 lakhs of yearly revenue except about 
Rs. 10 lakhs was divided lietween Hojkar and Sinde, and 
Rs. lA'/i lakhs were conferred on flolkar and Rs. 65^ lakhs on 
Sinde. The remaining Rs. 10 lakhs were held by various 
jagirdiirs of whom Anandrav Pavar’s share was the most consi¬ 
derable. All of them were .subservient to the views of the 
Pesavd and from them he had no opposition to fear. Balaji 
BajTrav, without intending to employ them, confirmed the eight 
Pradiidns, and for a short time nominated Gahgadhar Srinivas 
as Pratinidhi, but on the application of Raghuji Bhosle and of 
some other jdgirddrs, when about to return to their districts, he 
made them a promise to release Jagjivan Para^uram and accord- 
ingly restored him to his rank and liiierty. As the Rdjd’s 
establishment was to be much reduced, and it was necessary to 
.secure in bis interests such of his ofRters as he could not employ, 
the Peiavd reserved a great jiart of the Pratinidhi’s lands as 
jdgirs and assignments to the persons in cjuestion, particularly 
the tract west of KarhatJ between the Urmodi and the Varnii 
where he apprehended an insurrection supported by the Rdjd of 
Kolhapur. Fatehsihgh Bhosle, the adopted son of Sahu, was 
confirmed in the possession of his jdglr, in various minor claims, 
in shares of revenue, and in the title of Rdjd of Akkalkor, which, 
except the detached claitns alluded to, were being enjoyed by his 
descendants till the time of merger. An appointment created 
by Sahu for a relation of the Mantri, which was termed Ajdhnt 
sardesmukh or general agent for collecting the sardesmwkhi was 
nominally preserved ; but jdgir lands were assigned in lieu of 
the right of interference in the collection of the ten per cent on 
the six subhds of the Deccan. The appointment of Sarlaskar 
was taken away from the family of Somvarh^i and given to 
Nirhbajl Naik Nimbalkar. All these changes and appointments 
were made in the name of Riimraja, but it was now well under¬ 
stood that the Pesavd’s authority was supreme in the State and 
generally admitted without dissatisfaction. Yamaji Sivdev, who 
recovered his liberty at the same time with the Pratinidhi, 
occupied the fort of Sahgola near Pandharpur where he rai.sed 
an insurrection and made head against the Peiavd until he was 
suppressed by the Pesavd’s cousin Sada^iv Cimajl. In the 
measures which have been detailed the Peiavd owed much of 
his success to his Divdn Mahadajlpant, who, next to his cousin 
Sadasivrav, possessed greater influence over Balaji BajTrav than 
any of his advisers. Sadasivniv on his expedition to Sahgola 
was accompanied by Ramraja for the purpose of giving Yamaji 
Sivdev no excuse for resistance. During their stay at that place. 
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CHAPT^ 2 . Raja is said to have agreed to renounce the entire power and 
History. lend his sanction to whatever measures the Pesava might 

Maratha pursue, provided a small tract round Satara was assigned to his 

Period. Own management, conditions to which Ba|ajT suhscrihed hut 

Ramraja, which actually were never realised. The Rajd under a strong 

returned from Sahgola to Satani. The Pesava in orOcr 
to soothe TarabaT whose great age did not render her less active 
and intriguing, incautiously removed his troops from the fort of 
Satara, and having placed in it the gadkaris and old retaiiiel's 
who had great respect for the widow of Rajaram, gave up the 
entire management to her. The Rdju was kept with a separate 
estahlishment in the town of Satarii, but perfectly at large, and 
a splendid provision was assigned to him and his officers, the 
expense of which amounted to the yearly sum of Rs. 65 lakhs. 

In 1751, when the Pesavii left for Pahgal, south of Hyderabad 
to confront Salabat Juiig, the Nizam, then returning to Hydera 
had, TarabaT sounded Ramraja in regard to his assuming the 
control usurped hy his servant BalajI, the Pesava ; but not find¬ 
ing him lit for her purpose, .she pretended to have no serious 
intentions in the proposal. At rhe same time she sent messen¬ 
gers to DamajT GaikviTd, representing the unguarded state of the 
country and recommending his immediate march to Satara to 
rescue the Rdjd and the Maratha State from the power of the 
Pesava. Damaji at once acted on this request and TarabaT, as 
soon as information was received of the Gaikvad’s approach, 
invited the Rd^ into the fort of Satara and made him prisoner. 
She then reproached him for want of spirit; regretted rliat she 
had ever rescued him from a life of ob.scurity for which only he 
could have been destined ; declared that he could not be her 
grandson or the descendant of the great Sivtljl; that he was 
neither a Bhosle nor a Mohite, btit a baseborn Gondha]! changed 
in the house where he had been first conveyed, and that she 
would make atonement on the banks of the holy Kr.sna for ever 
having acknowledged him. She ordered the havUdar to fire 
upon his attendants, most of whom unconscious of what had 
happened remained near the gate of the fort ; and she directed 
the guns to be pointed at the houses in the town below belonging 
to the partisans of the Fesavd. Trirhbakpant commonly called 
Nana Purandare. Govindrav Citnis, and the officers in the 
Pesavc7s interests at Satara were at first disiposed to ridicule thi.s 
attempt as that of a mad old woman, but on hearing of the 
approach of DamajT Gaikvad from Songad, they quitted the 
town and assembled troops at the village of Aria on the hanks 
of the Krsna. On the advance of the Gaikvad by the Salpa 
pass, although they had 20,000 and their opponent only 15,000 
men they made an irresolute attack and retired to Nirhb about 
eight miles north of Satara where they were followed the next 
day, attacked, and defeated by the Gujarat troops, Damaji 
Gfiikvad immediately went to pay his respects to TarabaT, and 
several forts in the neighbourhood were given to her. Satara 
was well stored with provisions, and the Pratinidhi promised to 
aid TarabaT’s cause. News of these proceedings reached the 
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Pesavd. Before he returned Nana Purandare had redeemed his chapter 2 , 


lost credit by attacking and compelling the army of Damaji 
Gaikvad to retire to the Jore Khora (Jure valley) about twenty- 
live miles north-west of Satanl where they expected to he joined 
by the Pratinidhi from Karhad and by troops from Gujarat. In 
this hope they were disappointed ; and as Sahkarajipant, subhe- 
ddr of the Kohkan, was assembling troops in their rear and the 
Pesavd’s army which had marched nearly 400 miles in thirteen 
days was close upon them, Damaji sent a messenger to treat with 
Balap. Bajaji solemnly agreed to abide by the terms proposed 
and enticed Damaji to encamp in his neighbourhood, where, as 
soon as he got him into his power, he demanded the payment of 
all the arrears due from Gujarat, and the cession of a large 
portion of his territory. Damaji represented that he was' but the 
agent of Dabhade the Scndpuli, and had no authority to comply 
with what was required. On this reply the Pesavd sent private 
orders to seize some of the family of the Gaikvad and Dabhade, 
who lived at Talegahv in Poona, and treacherously surrounded, 
attacked, and plundered the camp of Damaji Gaikvad and sent 
him into confinement at Poona. This defeat of Damaji, instead 
of damping the spirits of Tarfibal, only served to incense her 
still more. The imprisonment of Ramraja was made more strict. 
Guards and servants were made to suffer indescribable hardships 
on ground of suspicion. The Pratinidhi was deprived of his post 
on the ground of incapacity. At the same time she started a 
low intrigue with the Nizam's Court offering the Peiavdship to 
his minister, Riimdaspant. It is difficult to understand how in 
all this she was serving the Maratha State. Perplexing as the 
affair was, Tarabal’s conduct in the end proved advantageous to 
the Pesavd as it took from him the odium of being the first to 
confine the Rdjd to the fort of Satara. Tarabal did not merely 
confine Ramraja to the fort. His prison was a damp stone 
dungeon and his food was of the coarsest grain. Damiljl 
Gaikvad was the only man whom the Pesavd dreaded, but as he 
was now a close prisoner at Poonii, Balaji proceeded towards 
Aurangabad in prosecution of his engagements with Ghazi-ud din. 
Riiradaspant, Rdjd Raghunathdas as he was also called, the Divan 
of Salabat Jung, opened a communication from Ahmadnagar with 
Tarabal and Sariibhajl of Kolhapur. 


History. 

Maratha 
Period. 
Ramraja. 
Peiava Balafi 
Ti'ajirav, 


During BalajI’s absence at Aurangabad, Tarabal occupied the 
districts of Wfiil and Satara aided bv 5,000 or 6,000. Marathas and 
Ramosis whom she had employed in her service. A large force 
was sent by the Pesavd to invest Satara and starve her into 
submission. Anandrav Jadhav, the commandant of the fort, con¬ 
vinced of the folly of resistance, formed the design of carrying the 
Rdjd out of her power. When this came to her knowledge she 
ordered him to be beheaded; a sentence which the garrison 
executed on their own commander, as well as on several others 


subsequently implicated in a like scheme. Bfiburav Jadhav, a 
person unconnected with the late commandant and a relation of 
the Jadhavs of Sindkhed was appointed to the command of the 
fort. In 1753, the Pesavd before leaving for the Karnatak 
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CHAPTER 2. endeavoured to pave the way to a compromise with Tarabai. On 
iTistory march to the Karnfitak he sent to assure Tarabai that if she 

Maratiia would submit, the control of the Raja’s person and establishment 

l>KKioD. should remain at her disposal. To this Tanihal would not listen 


Ramraja. unless BalajI Bajlrfiv woidd come to Siitara, acknowledge her 

PcSnvii Biilafi authority, and give, such personal assurances as would satisfy her, 
uiijimv. Encouraged by the approach to Poona of JanojT Bhosle, the son 
and heir of Kaghuji Bhosle, and on assurances of safety and 
protection from the Pesavd, Tarabai, leaving the garrison of 
Satara and the custody of Ramraja’s jierson to Bfiburav Jadhav 


repaired to the Pesavd’s capital accompanied by Biriibaji Bhosle, 
the youngest brother of JiinojT who had attached himself to her 
parly and married one of her relations of the Mobile family. At 
Poona Tarabai was received with so much attention and considera¬ 


tion that she agreed to the Pesavd's proposals as formerly made, 
provided he would promise to accompany her to the temple of 
Jejurl and there solemnly swear to abitle by his present declara¬ 
tions. The Pesavd con.sented on condition that Brdmrav Jadhav 
should be dismissed, to which Taralial reluctantly agreed. This 
reconciliation between Tanlbai and the Pesavd was the result of a 
great tact and restraint, with which the Pesavd tickled womanly 
pride and showed her the futility of any opposition to his designs. 
Ramraja, however, according to the conditions of agreement with 
her, continued to remain in confinement, even in later years up to 
the titne of her death which took place in 1761. On the whole it 
must be said that Riimraja was a prince deficient in ordinary 
ability, and the miserable thnildom he underwent during the long 
confinement broke his spirit and ruined his health. 

Before Sahu’s death (1749), little improvement had taken place 
in the civil administration of the country. BalajI Bajirav 
(1740—1761) appointed fixed mdmkildars or siihheddrs each of 
whom had charge of several districts. The territory between the 
Godavari and the Krsnfi including the greater part of Satfira, the 
best protected and most productive under Maratha rule, was 
entrusted to the Pesavd’s favourites and courtiers, some of whom 


were his relations. They held absolute charge of the police, the 
revenue, and the civil and criminal judicature, and in most cases 
had power of life and death. They were bound to furnish regular 
accounts, but they always evaded settlement. They governed by 
deputies and remained at Court whether in the capital or in the 
field in attendance upon the Pesavd. Their districts were in conse¬ 
quence extremely ill-managed and in very great disorder; the 
supplies furnished for the exigencies of the State were tardy, and 
in comparison with the established revenues, insignificant. The 
beginning of a better system is ascribed to Ramcandra Baba 
Senvl and after his death Sadiisivrav Bhaii improved on his 
suggestions. BalajI BajTrliv Pesavd was sensible of the advantage 
to be gained from bringing the collectors under control. He had 
not sufficient energy for the undertaking himself, but he support¬ 
ed his cousin’s measures. PancdyalSi the ordinary tribunals of 
civil justice, beean to imorove. because the snnreTne nr.«je,- ;f 
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interfere to prevent the decisions of the community. In short the 
condition of the whole population was in his time improved and 
the Maratha peasantry sensible of the comparative comfort which 
they then enjoyed have ever since blessed the days of Nana Saheb 
Pcsavd. 

To counter the Nizam’s interference in Mariitha politics, Balaji 
Bajlrav brought in Gazi-ud-din, the eldest son of Nizam-ul-Mulk 
as a claimant to the viceroyalty of the Deccan. Gazi-ud-din ceded 
the province of Khandes to the Marathiis. On his sudden death 
in 1752, the Marathiis forced the Nizam Salabat Jung to confirm 
the cession of Khiindes'. Jalna and Sahgamner (which included 
Na.sik and Trimhak) also passed under the control of the 
Marathas. Following the departure of the French, the Nizam 
was defeated near UdgTr in 1760 and made to part with Bijapur, 
Solapur and other districts including Ahmadnagar which had 
been earlier captured by the Marathas. 

In the north the Maratlias undertook the conquest of the 
Punjab on behalf of the Moghals. The province had been ceded 
to Ahmad Sah Abdali, the king of Afghanistan. The Marathas 
occupied Lahore. On the arrival of Ahmad Sah they fell back. 
This Afghan-Maratha conllict led to the great struggle at Piinipat. 

In 1761 the Marathas sustained the crushing defeat of Panipat, 
and Pesavii Biilaji wlio never recovered from that terrible blow 
died on June 23, 1761. Immediately after his death Madhavrav 
the second son of the Pekivd Balaji Bajlrav, then in his seventeenth 
year, went to Satara accompanied by his tinclc Raghunathrav ami 
received investiture as Pesavd on 19th July, from the nominal 
Rdjd, who remained in precisely the .same state of imprisonment 
under the obdurate TarabaT, until her death on 9th December 1761 
at the age of eighty-,six at Satara. Therefore, the Pekivd 
Madhavrav I formally crowned Ramrnja at Sahunagar on 23rd 
March 1763, Since then his lot became much improved, although 
he was not allowed to as.sert himself as Cliati'fpati, a role for 
which he posscs.scd neither the training nor the capacity. He was 
only allowed to appoint agents for the management of his estates 
in -several villages and the collection of his other hereditary claims 
as dchniikh of Indapur. 

As the Patvardhans have been clo.scly associated with the 
history of the Marathas during the post-Panipat period and as they 
figured during the subsequent British rule as rulers or jagiMdrs 
of small principalities such as Sahgli, Miraj and Tasganv in this 
district, it is convenient at this stage to follow the later history of 
the district along with the family history of the Patvardhans. 
The founder of this family was one Har or Hari Bhatt bin Ballam 
Bhatt, a native of the village of Kotavda in the Ratnaglrl district. 
This man, after distinguishing him.self by a long .series of devo¬ 
tional austerities, was appointed upddhyd or family priest to Naro 
Mahadev, chief of IcalkarafijI in the Kolhapur State. On the 
occasion of the marriage of thisi chief’s son to the daughter of 
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■ Balaji Visvanath, the first Pesawi, in 1713* Har Bhatt was brought 
to the notice of the Pesavd, and his sons Govind and Ramcandra 
were ere long taken into the service of the latter. A third son 
Trirhhak obtained service with the Rdjd of Akkalkot. After tlie 
death of Balaji Pant Pesavd, Har Bhatt's family continued to 
enjoy the favour of his successors, and Govindrav with his son 
Gopalrav took an active part in the events of BalajT Bajfrav’s 
reign. In 1759 Gopalrav distinguished himself in certain opera¬ 
tions. against the Nawdb of Saonur, half of whose territory was 
surrendered to the Pesavd who subsequently gave a part of it as 
jahagir to Rastes and Patvardhans. He also received from the 
Nawdb a grant in indm of the fort of Dodvad, with the land 

assigned for its support, which formed part of the present posses¬ 
sions of the Patvardhan family. It was in the reign of the 
Pesavd Madhavrav Ballal, however, that the fortunes of the 
Patvardhans reached their zenith. In 1761 the fort of Miraj 
with some thdnds and customs duties was a.ssighed to Govindriiv 
for the maintenance of troop.s’. In the course of the struggle 
between Madhavrav and his uncle Raghunathrav, the 

Patvardhans consistently supported the Pesavd hut were for a 
time deprived of their jdgir by Raghunathrav when for some 

time he had been in charge of the Maratha affairs. The dis¬ 

affected Patvardhans even joined the Nizam but the quarrel was 
soon made up and the Pg.tvardhans were restored to the'r jdgir 
in 1763. In the same year saranjdrni lands of the annual rental 
of upwards of Rs. 25 lakhs were assigned to him in association 
with his nephews Para^urain Ramcandra and Nil.kanth Trimbak 
Patvardhan for the maintenance of 8,000 horse. The sdratijam 
was composed of a number of districts situated in different parts 
of the country between the 15th and 18th parallels of north 
latitude, some lying to the north of Pandharpur and others 
being so far south as the Tuhgabhadra. The most compact 
portion of the saranjdm, as well as the richest, was that in the 
neighbourhood of Miraj and adjoining the eastern frontier of 
Kolhapur. The headejuarters of saranjdmddrs were here, and 
the intention of the Pesavd evidently was to hold the Rdjd of 
Kolhapur in check by the establishment of such a powerful 
saranjdm in his immediate vicinity. A considerable part of the 
Patvardhan’s possessions being near the Mysore frontier the duty 
devolved on them of watching Haidar Ali also and bearing the 
first brunt of his attacks when he and his son chose to invade 
the Maratha territory. 

Gratitude to their benefactor Madhavr.av led the Patvardhans to 
aid that Pesavd actively in his struggle for power with his 
ambitious uncle and guardian Raghunathrav, generally known 
as Rjighoba Dada. Whenever the latter gained the upper hand 
he showed his resentment, as by the attack and capture of Miraj 
on one occasion (in 1762), but his enmity W'as not so dangerous 
as the vindictive feeling which descended to his son Bajlrav, the 

*lJfe cf Gopal Govind Patwfirdhan by R. A. I..agu, page 7. 

‘ For an early historical account of Miraj, see Miraj in Places of Interest, 
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last of the Pesavds, which nearly occasioned the ruin of the 

Patvardhan family, as will he seen furthci on. Besides taking a History. 

prominent part in the internal politics of the Maratha empire maratha 

during Madhavrav’a reign, the Patvardhans were actively employ- Period. 

ed in all the campaigns against Haidar All and in the war with Patvawlhans 

JanojI Bhosle of Nagpur. Before the death of Madhavrav the 

grant of the saranjdm was renewed to the family, the title 

deeds being made out in the names of Vamanrav, the brother of 

Gopajrav, and his cousins Parasuram Ramcandra and Raghu- 

nathrav Nijkanth. Though the family was not as yet divided, 

these chiefs resided severally at Miraj, Tasgithv and Kurundvad, 

and may be said to represent separate branches. In addition to 

the saranjdi7i Madhavrav bestowed on the Patvardhans during 

his life-time the districts of C kodi and Manoll, but they never 

held these districts for any length of time continuously. 

After the death of Madhavrav Pesavd and the murder of his 
brother and successor Narayanrav, the Patvardhans followed the 
standard of Raghunathrav until it became known that the 
widow of the murdered Pesmid was in a condition that gave 
hopes of an heir to the gddi. The celebrated Nana Phadnavis 
then formed a council of regency, governing in the name of the 
widow, but the Patvardhans did not openly lake part against 
Raghunathrav till the birth of Madhavrav Narayan put him in 
the position of an usurper. They then openly espoused the 
cause of the infant Peiavd, hut they soon had to leave Poona for 
their own territory to aid in repelling invasions made by Haidar 
Ali from different quarters. 

Even before the death of their great patron Madhavrav 
Ballal the Patvardhans had been engaged in constant hostilities 
with the Rdjd of Kolhapur, and these hostilities were now carried 
on with great vigour, as the Rdjd had entered into alliance with 
Raghunathrav in conjunction w'ith Haidar Ali of Mysore, who 
advanced with the declared intention of taking possession of the 
whole country south of the Krsna. The Patvardhans, therefore, 
took no part in the w'ar with the English which broke out at this 
time, as they were fully occupied with their hostilities against 
Kolhapur and with resisting the invasion from Mysore. In the 
latter operations they were not very successful as they suffered 
more than one severe defeat, and Pandurahgrav, the brother of 
Gopalrav was wounded and taken as a prisoner to Srirahga- 
pattam, where he died'. 

The leadership of the Patvardhans then devoh ed on bis Parahmlm Bhmi- 
cousin Parasuram Bhau. After .some rather tmsuccessful opera¬ 
tions against Haidar Ali, a temporary truce, it would appear, 
left Parasuram Bhau at liberty to return to his own capital and 
carry on the war with the Kolhapur Rdjd, from whom he took 
Akevat, §iro], and Bhudargad. A treaty was then concluded 
with the Rdjd, and the Patvardhan Chief was thus enabled to 


'Gopalrao died in 1771. 
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proceed to Poona where he arrived in time to play a very dis¬ 
tinguished part in the war with the English, which followed the 
repudiation of the convention of Vadgahv in 1779. The success 
of the operations against General Goddard, hy which that officer 
was compelled to retreat from Khandala to Bombay with heavy 
loss, was attributable in a great measure to Parasuram Bhau’s 
skill and exertions. 

The Patvardhaii Chief was next employed against Tipu of 
Mysore, who attempted to reduce the fort of Nargund. By 
specious promises the latter induced the Marfithas to retire, and 
as soon as they were out of the way seized Nargund and Kittur. 
These acts brought on a war which lasted for about a year. 
Peace was then concluded, but very .soon the conduct of the 
Mysore prince led to the formidable combination of the English, 
the Nizam, and the Marathas, who in 1790 commenced opera¬ 
tions against him. Parasuram Bhau was appointed to command 
Maratha forces on this occasion. In conjunction with a British 
detachment under Captain Little he be.sieged Dharvar for seven 
months, after which the place capitulated (6 4-1791). He then 
took the fort of Ku.sgal and after waiting to realise the revenue 
of the district joined the other Maratha commander Haripant, 
and moved towards Srirahgapaitam, which was being besieged 
by Lord Cornwallis. Before they arrived, however, the British 
were compelled by want of provision to raise the siege and 
make a hasty retreat. 

Marathas met the retreating British troops at Melkotc about 
20 miles north of ^rirahgapattam. They had with them huge 
supplies of grain with which they relieved the starvation of the 
British armies. “The Bazar of the Maratha camp presented the 
greatest variety of articles, English broad-cloth, Birmingham 
pen-knives, the richest Kashmir shals, rare and costly jewellery 
together with oxen, sheep, yioultry and all that the most flourish¬ 
ing towns could furnish"* Cornwallis, Parasuram Bhau and 
Haripant had a very cordial meeting on 28th May at Moti 
Talav followed by conferences and deliberations on the best plan 
to be followed hereafter against Tipu Sultan. The campaigning 
season had then drawn to a close, the rains had already begun 
to fall, and the Kaverl was in flood. It was therefore decided to 
defer an attack upon Sriraiigapattam till after the rains and 
utilise the interval in preparing for an effective assault. Parasu¬ 
ram Bhau was then detached from the main army, with 
Captain Little, to keep open the communications with the 
north. He preferred, however, to utilise his time and means by 
taking posscs.sion of the district of Bednur, and this occupation 
delayed him so long that, though repeatedly summoned by 
Lord Cornwallis, wbo had resumed the siege, he only arrived at 
.^rirahgapattam just as the armistice which preceded the treaty 
with Tipu had been arranged. 


Marshman as quoted in Sardesai, III, p. 188. 
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On his return to Tasgahv Para^uram occupied himself with a 
war with Kolhapur. In the course of this his son was defeated 
and taken prisoner. Though the latter was treated kindly and 
at once released, the Patvardhan, incensed at the repulse, 
renewed hostilities with such vigour that the town of Kolhapur 
was only saved from capture by the submission of the Rdjd who 
agreed to pay Rs. 3 lakhs and to give hostages for the payment 
of the amount. Not long after this war was declared against 
Nizam Ali, and Para^uram Bbau commanded the Maratiha 
army on the last occasion when all the Maritha chiefs assembl¬ 
ed under the Pciavd*s standard. In the battle of Kharda he had 
a narrow escape of his life, but was saved by the bravery of his 
son to win a decisive victory. 

In 1795, the Peiavd Madhavrav died. As the heir to the gddi 
was Bajlrav, the son of Raghunathrav, whom Nana Phadnavis 
and the Patvardhans had always opposed and whose schemes 
they had been the main instruments of defeating, they resolved 
to prevent his succession by getting the widow of the deceased 
prince to adopt a son. Bajlrav, however, heard of this and 
secured the services of Daulatrav Sinde. The result of this step 
was that his opponents thought it advisable to come to terms 
with him and accept him as the Peiavd. A series of plots and 
counterplots ensued. Parasuram Bhau and Nana Phadnavis 
conceived the idea of getting Bajirav’s brother Cimaji Appa 
adopted by NSrayanrav’s widow and invested as Peiavd, and in 
pursuance of this plot had him seized and invested against his 
will. The two chief conspirators however, had for some time 
past been suspicious of one another, and just at this juncture 
Nana fled to the Konkan under the apprehension that ParaJu- 
ram Bhau was about to make him a prisoner. An open rupture 
then took place. Nana made overtures to Bajlrav and incited 
the Rdjd of Kolhapur to attack ParaSuram Bhau's jdgir, while 
Parasuram gave up Nana’s jdgir to Sinde and appropriated his 
houses at Poona. The long scries of intrigues finally ended in 
the apprehension of both by §inde. 

Parasuram Bhau, howerver, was not long kept in confinement, 
as a general was wanted to oppose the Rdjd of Satara who had 
collected forces and was assuming independence.- The Patvar¬ 
dhan offered his services, which were accepted. He soon defeat¬ 
ed the Rdjd, but on the completion of this duty was much too 
wary to disband his troops. He then offered to head the contin¬ 
gent intended to co-operate with the English in the new war with 
Tipu that broke out in 1799. Owing however to the duplicity 
of Bajlrav the promised aid was never given to the British, and 
part of the force intended to co-operate with them was turned 
against the Rdjd of Kolhapur who had been actively employed 
for some time in recovering the places that had been taken from 
him by the Patvardhans, and in overrunning and pillaging 
Parasuram Bhau’s jdgir, in the course of which operations the 
latter’s palace at Tasgahv was burnt to the ground. Incensed at 
these losses Parasuram Bhau without waiting for reinforce¬ 
ments, hurried on operations against the Rdjd who was aided by 
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Citursing, the brother of the Raja of Satara. His eagerness and 
resentment were such that he kept the field during the rainy 
season. In September he encountered the Kolhapur troops 
under the Raja at the village of Pattankudi, where he was 
defeated and mortally wounded (16-9-1799). It was reported at 
the time that as the wounded chief lay on the ground Visvasrav, 
brother of the notorious Sarjerav Ghatge, took him up on his 
horse and carried him to the Raja. He was “so highly gratified 
at this success that in a fit of revenge he inflicted indignities on 
the dead body and prevented the funeral rites being per¬ 
formed.'” 


Ramcandrarav Appa Saheb, eldest son of the deceased chief, 
fled after the battle to Poona to implore the aid of the Pesavd. 
This was readily granted, and a considerable force consisting of 
the Vincurkar’s and the PfatinidhVs troops and five of Sinde’s 
regular battalions under European officers were despatched to 
Kolhapur. The force met with a slight check at Sirol, hut was 
reinforced and advanced to the capital. The Rdjd was there 
defeated and obliged to flee to Panhala, and the siege of the 
town was begun. The siege was raised in consequence of an 
intrigue at Poona, On the death of Nana Phadnavis, which 
took place during the siege, the Pesavd arranged with Sinde that 
the latter should attack and possess himself of the late Parasu- 
ram Bhaii’s territory. The besieging force then broke up, 
Sinde’s battalions marching on Tasgaiiv and Appa Saheb flying 
to the Karnatak leaving his jdgir to be overrun and deva.stated. 

Efforts of the Orders were then sent from Poona to the Pesavd's sar subfic- 
English to restore ddr in the Kariultak, Dhondo Pant Gokhale, to sequestrate the 
^Patia"dhans Patvardhan's territory in that province. As the sar subheddr 
' ' was engaged in hostilities at the time with Dhundia Vagh, a 

freebooter who had escaped from Srirangapattara, and was now 
plundering the country at the head of a considerable force, he 
kept the order secret, and thus got the Patvardhans to co-operate 
with him. When he was killed shortly afterwards in an engage¬ 
ment with Dhundia he was accompanied by Cintamanrav 
Patvardhan (the son of Pandurangrav whose death at Sriranga- 
pattam, has been noted above), who was wounded on the 
occasion. After Gokhale’s death CintamanraV joined Colonel 
Wellesley (afterwards the Duke of Wellington), who had been 
sent to put down Dhundia, and the two sons of Parasuram Bhau 
shortly afterwards joined the British forces. The Patvardhans 
tried to get the English general to join them in an attack on 
Kolhapur, but he declined to do so, and managed to keep the 
peace between his allies. The result of the combined operations 
was that Dhundia, on the 10th of September 1800, was defeated 
and killed at Konagal. At the suggestion of the British Resident 
at Poona the order for the sequestration of the Patvardhans’ 
districts in the Karnafiak was rescinded, and Colonel Wellesley 
handed over the districts released from the grasp of Dhundia to 

^ Sardesai : New History of the Marathas, Vol. HI, p, 345. 
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the sons of Parasuram Bhau. The duplicity of Bajlrav’s con¬ 
duct, however, at this time was such that the Patvardhans 
seriously entertained the notion of entering the service of the 
Mysore prince, but the project was not carried out. Just at this 
time Sinde was obliged to remove his troops frorn Tasgahv in 
consequence of the war with Holkar, and the Patvardhans were 
then enabled to return to their homes. 

At the end of 1802, the Pesavd, driven out of Poona by Holkar, 
signed the treaty of Bassein and General Wellesley marched 
from Srirahgapattam to restore him to his capital. The 
Patvardhans immediately joined him and begged him to obtain 
for them the good offices of the British Resident. He did his 
best to reassure them, though the conduct of Bajirav, even at 
this juncture, was such as to make them naturally most suspi¬ 
cious, and they accompanied him to Poona. After the restora¬ 
tion of the Pesavd, General Wellesley looked into the claims of 
the Patvardhans before him, and promised to do justice. Appa 
Saheb and Cintamanrav were induced to visit Bajirav and 
further promises were made, but nothing had been settled 
when the British General left Poona to carry on the war against 
Sinde and the Bhosle. He had hoped that the Patvardhans and 
other Maratha chiefs would join him, but they met with no 
encouragement from the Pesavd to do so, and, indeed, seem to 
have been secretly dissuaded by him. 

Their conduct on this occasion nearly led to the ruin of the 
family. At the close of the war, Bajirav, on the pretence of 
rewarding those who had done good service and punishing those 
who had failed to render due assistance, determined to make 
over the lands of the Patvardhans to Bapu Gokhale. As the 
latter felt himself unable to take over the saranjdvi without the 
assistance of the English, he applied to General Wellesley. 
Without deciding whether or not such aid would be given, 
which was for the Governor-General’s consideration, the British 
commander pointed out in forceful language the impolicy, the 
injustice, and even the ingratitude of the course the Pesavd 
wished to pursue towards the Patvardhans. In writing to the 
Govemor^eneral he recapitulated all the arguments he had 
used, and suggested that the Pesavd’s formal consent should be 
obtained to the British Government acting as arbitrator between 
him and the southern jdgirddrsi. This suggestion was approved, 
and Mr. El Strachey was appointed to conduct the enquiries and 
negotiate the proposed settlement. Before leaving the Southern 
Maratha Country, General Wellesley took advantage of an 
interview he had with Hari Parasuram at Tasgahv, to point out 
what just grounds of complaint the Patvardhans had on their 
part given to the Peiavd, and to show how matters might be 
settled satisfactorily. 
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The proposed settlement, however, fell through for the time 
in consequence of the unwillingness of both the parties concern¬ 
ed to avail themselves of the means thus offered to them of 
putting matters on a satisfactory footing. Bajirav only wanted 
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to ruin the Patvardhans and displayed his characteristic dupli¬ 
city, while they, on the other hand, distrusted him and had an 
exaggerated notion of their own power. The British Govern¬ 
ment, therefore, withdrew its mediation and left the Peiavd and 
the jagirddrs to settle matters between them as they best could. 
The latter consequently assumed a semi-independent position, 
and only attended to the requisitions of the Poona Government 
when it suited them to do so. Cintamanrav even harboured free¬ 
booters pursued by Bajirav’s troops, and actually attacked the 
Pesavd’s districts. The latter, in the meantime, consolidated his 
position by crushing a number of minor jdgirddrs and watched 
his opportunity for dealing similarly with the Patvardhans. 


Paridharpur A Struggle was thus impending between these jagirddrs and 
Settlement, 1811. their sovereign, which would have led to most serious conse¬ 
quences. Mr. Mount Stuart Elphinstone, the Resident at Poona* 
perceived this, and saw that if the war commenced it would 
probably spread and affect British interests. He, therefore, pro¬ 
posed to the Governor-General in 1811 a scheme of mediation 
similar in most respects to that which General Wellesley had 
suggested. On this being approved he submitted to the Pesavd a 
draft of the terms which he thought should be offered, and having 
obtained his consent, he proceeded to Papt^harpur at the head of 
a force strong enough to crush opposition, and summoned the 
Patvardhans, After some delay and attempts at evasion the latter 
accepted the terms. They thus bound themselves to give up all land 
and revenues which they had usurped and were holding without 
authorisation ; to serve the Pesavd according to the conditions on 
which they held their sarafijdm; to carry on no hostilities unless 
duly authorised to do so, and to submit their disputes to the 
PeSavd. On the other hand, the Peiavd agreed to take no notice 
of past offences and to revive no old claims while the British 
Government guaranteed to the jdgirddrs their lawful possessions so 
long as they served the Peiavd with fidelity. 


]agir 


divided. About this time several divisions of the saranjam took place 
among the members of the Patvardhan family which require 
notice The first division was between Cintamaprav and his uncle 
Gahgadharrav. The latter, on the death of his brother Pandurang- 
rav had been left guardian to his nephew and, with the proverbial 
policy of a paternal uncle under such circumstances had appro¬ 
priated a cohsiderable portion of his ward’s property. Cintamap- 
rav in 1801 set to work to recover his possessions, and acted with 
such vigour that Gahgadharrav had to .shut himself up in the fort 
of Mirai, where he would have been besiegpd had not the other 
members of the family interposed and persuaded the uncle and 
nephew to agree to an amicable division. This arrangement wa^ 
in 1808, sanctioned by the Peiavd, who further exeinpted 
Gahgadharrav from feudal allegiance to the senior branch of the 
family. It was arranged, too, that Gahgadharrav should have the 
fort of Mirai, Rs. 1 lakh being assigned to Cintamanrav for build¬ 
ing a fort at Sahgli, which he made his headquarters. 
example thus set was followed by other members of the family. 
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In 1811 the sons of Para^uram Bhau divided their father’s estate 
into two portions, Jamkhindl valued at Rs. 4,54,160 and subject to 
the service of 1,278 horse, being held by the elder Ramcandrarav 
and Tasgahv valued at Rs. 2,08,77, with service of 640 horse b) 
the younger brother Ganpatrav. In the same year the Kurund- 
vad branch was also divided and the separate estate of Kurundvad 
with a revenue of Rs. 1,27,989 and subject to the service of 280 
horse was held by Trirhbak Raghunath and that of Sedbal or 
Kagwa^ with a revenue of Rs. 1,00,691 and subject to the service 
of the same number of house, i.e., 280 was held by Ganpat Konher 
Rav.* 

The settlement of Pandharpur secured its main object, the 
preservation of the peace of the country, ^ putting a stop to the 
disputes between the Pesava and the Patvardhans, but the rela¬ 
tions between the two parties continued to be anything but cordial. 
The leading members of the family, however, were with Bajirav 
when the treaty of Poona was signed on 3-6-1817,^ and though 
Cintamanrav had been very violent in his opposition to this 
engagement, the Resident secured the interests of the Patvardhans 
by a special article (number 16) in the treaty. The text of the 
article is as follows; “ Whereas certain articles of agreement (six 

in number) regarding the settlement of the southern Jagheerdars 
were presented by the Resident at Poona is His Highness Row 
Pundit Prudhan Bahadur on the 6th July 1812 A. D., to which, 
after a modification suggested by His Highness and submitted to 
him on the seventh of the same month, His Highness gave his 
entire consent, those articles are hereby recognised and declared 
to be binding on both parties as much as if they formed part of 
the present treaty, and whereas various disputes have arisen 
regarding tht muster of the troops of the said Jagheerdars and the 
manner and period of their service. His Highness Row Pundit 
Prudhan Bahadur hereby agrees to be entirely guided by the 
advice of the British Government with regard to those subjects, 
and to issue no orders to the Jagheerdars without full concert 
with the British Government. His Highness hereby agrees to 
restore to the said Jagheerdars any of the lands included in their 
sunnuds which may now be in His Highness’s possessions” 

This article was most distasteful to Bajirav, and it was not till 
he had exhausted every form of remonstrance that he agreed to 
it reluctantly. 

Immediately after the attack on the Residency at Poona and the 
battle of Khadki in November 1817, Mr. Elphinstone sent circular 
letters to the jagirddrs setting forth the causes of the war with the 
PeSava, and advising the several chiefs to withdraw their troops 
and stay quietly at home, in which event they would be guaranteed 

•West: Memoir af Southern Maratha States, p. 30. 

'Aitchison, Vol. HI, p, 79. 

* Treaties and Engagements, Vol. Ill by C. V. Aitchison, p. 85, article XVI 1863. 

Stketions from the Records of the Bombay Government No. C XIII new series. 

A Mesmir ^ the states of the Sotsthem Maratha Country drawn up for Government 
by Captain Edward W. West 1869. 
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against any loss of territory or dignity, The Patvardhans who had 
joined the Feiava’s standard after the battle did not immediately 
respond to this invitation, but some of them sent vakils to the 
Resident. With a view to deprive them of any grounds for 
hostility against the British, Mr. Elphinstone instructed General 
(afterwards Sir Thomas) Munro ‘ To treat the country immediately 
under the Peiava and the j^gir of Gokhale as hostile, and that of 
all the other jagirddrs as friendly ’. General Munro was also 
entrusted with the task of making a settlement with the jagirddrs 
based on that of PandharpOr, and was authorised to offer consi¬ 
derable additions to the possession of those who should come in 
within a specified period. The Patvardhans did not by any means 
comply With the letter of the communication made to them by 
the British authorities but they at a very early period of the 
war, ceased to render any but a very nominal assistance to the 
Peiava, and most of them left his camp iDefore long on one pretext 
or another. 

General Munro having been obliged by ill health to leave the 
Southern Maratha Country before the completion of the task 
assigned to him, Mr. Elphinstone himself negotiated with the 
several chiefs and fixed the terms granted to rnem. These terms 
were similar for the most part to those agreed on at Pandharpur 
in 1811, but some additional clauses were inserted to secure the 
due administration of justice in the jdgirddPs territory and to 
prevent criminals from the neighbouring British districts being 
harboured there. The strength of the contingents to be supplied 
for service was considerably reduced and personal taindts or 
attendants were granted to several members of the family. The 
terms offered were gladly accepted by all except, Cintamanrav of 
Sahgli, who declined to serve the British Government and was 
allowed to cede territory of the annual rental of Rs. 1,35,000 in 
commutation of service. The chiefs with whom treaties were thus 
made were Cintamanrav of Sahgli, Ganpatrav of Miraj,’ Ganpat- 
rav of Tasgahv, Ganpatrav of Sedbal, Kesavrav of Kurundvad, 
and Gopajrav df Jamkhindl. Diplomatic correspondence between 
Cintamanrav and Elphinstone during the critical years 1817 to 
1819 throws light upon the chief’s desperate perseverance to main¬ 
tain his position of independence. As per Pandharpur agreement 
of 1812, he was first called upon by Elphinstone in his letter of 
10-10-1817 to join Bajirav in his fight against the Pendharls; but 
finding that the forces of Bajirav had adopted a threatening atti¬ 
tude towards the English which at last led to the battle of Khadkl, 
Elphinstone blamed Cintamanrav for having joined the Pesavd. 
Thereupon Cintamanrav was quick to expose the inconsistency of 
Elphistone’s attitude towards him and said that Pandharpur 
agreement in no case had enjoined him to leave his master, the 
Pesavd, and join the Company in case of a conflict between the two. 
Subsequently Cintamanrav w'as called upon by Chaplin, the Com¬ 
missioner of the Deccan, in October 1818 to muster his forces to 

'The treaty was made in his name as he was the head of the Miraj branch of the 
family, but since he was a minor at the time his estate was managed and all negotia¬ 
tions were carried on by his uncle Madhavrao. 
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suppress a'rising in the south and a kdrkun was sent to inspect the 
muster. Cintamanrav objected to the kdrkun coming for such an 
inspection and argued that he would accept none except the 
Peiavd as his superior and that it would be against the will of 
Ganapati (Patvardhan’s family deity) to submit to any one else. 
He, however, promised to help the British as their ally. Later 
on he issued a proclamation of independence and sent a copy of 
it to Elphinstone. Matters having reached a point of crisis, 
Elphinstone sent an ultimatum to him and ordered his forces 
which reached Mhaisal near Sangli. At last before 1819 Cinta¬ 
manrav saw the utter helptessness of his position and submitted. 
History indeed would record him as a bright spark of the dying 
flicker of Maratha independence. 

Very shortly after coming under the British Government the 
members of the Mira] branch of the Patvardhan family claimed 
a division. As their claim was in accordance with precedent it 
was admitted and the Miraj portion of the sarafijdm was divided 
into four separate estates. About the same time the Jamkhindl 
portion of the saranj^m was divided and the separate estates of 
Jamkhindl and Cincnl were formed. In 1854 a division took place 
in the Kurundvad estate as the brothers and nephew of the Chief 
insisted on a separation, which was allowed by Government. 

As several holders of estates in this family had no heirs of 
their body the question of the right to adopt very soon came 
before the Government. The principle was then enunciated that 
in such cases adoption was not a right but a favour, the granting 
or refusing of which lay with the paramount power, and Govern¬ 
ment declared its intention of not granting this favour except 
under special circumstances, such as for instance in the case of a 
Chief who had distinguished himself by his good administration 
or in other ways. Under this rule the following estates lapsed to 
Government, the holders having died without leaving male 
issues ; CihenT in 1836 ; a share in the Miraj estate in 1841 : 
another share in the same estate in 1845; Tasgahv in 1849; 
and Sedbal or Kagviid in 1857. All such incidents of lapse 
created a climate of discontent amongst the rulers, which was 
smouldering until it burst in the form of the great struggle of 
1857. Adoptions had been allowed in the two last cases, but, as 
the adopted persons after holding the estates died without male 
heirs of their body, further adoptions were not allowed. Besides 
these instances, adoptions were sanctioned in the SahgjT, 
Miraj and Jamkhindl families. As all the chiefs of the Patvar¬ 
dhan family except the younger chiefs of Kurundvad, subse¬ 
quently received scinads from Lord Canning permitting them to 
adopt, there was to be no further lapse in default of male heirs 
of the body. 

In 1848, the contingents furnished by the Patvardhan Chiefs 
were done away with, and this service was commuted to an 
annual money payment. 
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The sums paid to the British Government on this account 
were Rs. 12,558 for Miraji Senior, Rs. 6,412 for Miraj Junior, 
Rs. 9,619 for Kurundvad and Rs. 20,840 for JamkhihdT. 

As a rule the Patyardhan family showed much loyalty towards 
the British Government. During the insurrection in Kolhapur 
in 1844 Cintamanrav of Sahgll rendered most cordial and effec¬ 
tive aid to the authorities. Afterwards when tried by the more 
severe test of the mutinies of 1857-58 the conduct of the 
Patvardhan Chiefs, with one exception, was such as to gain the 
thanks of Government. 

The changes that took place in the personnel of the existing 
Patvardhan States since the subversion of the Peiavd’s dynasty 
and their engagements with the British Government may be 
briefly cited. In SahgU Cintamanrav Appa Saheb died on the 
15th July 1851 and was succeeded by his son Dhundirav Taltya 
Saheb, who was born in 1838. Before the birth of the latter 
another son of Appa Saheb had died leaving a widow, who 
adopted a son. The old Chief was very anxious that this adop¬ 
tion should be recognised by the British Government, and 
finally his request was acceded to on the usual condition of 
nazardnd being paid. When this sanction was accorded, how¬ 
ever, Cintamanrav was expecting an issue by his wife, and conse¬ 
quently did not care enough about the adoption to pay the 
nazardit}d. He made a will before his decease, fixing an allow¬ 
ance to his adoptive grandson Vinayakrav, the succession to the 
State devolving, as above stated, on his son. In 1873, during the 
regime of the Chief Dhundirav, the British Government, in 
consequence of abuses in administration, appointed Captain 
West as joint administrator of the State; but the Chief held 
himself aloof and did not associate with him at all. In July 
1878 Major Waller assumed charge of the office of the joint 
administrator in succession to Captain West. In August 1880 
Government were pleased to restore the Chief to his former 
position, on his promise to look after the administration. The 
joint adniinistrationship however continued long afterwards. 
Dhundirav died on 12th December 1901 at the- age of 63. He 
was succeeded on 15th June 1903 by his adopted son Cintaman¬ 
rav who was a minor. Sahgll however remained under the rule 
of administrators, first under A. B. Desai from 1901 to 1905 and 
then under Captain Burke from 1905 to 1910 in which year the 
administration passed over to Cintamanrav as he came of age. 
He continued to rule the State till 1947. 

After the division of the Miraj estate as above narrated, the 
headship of that branch of the family, the fort of Miraj, and the 
largest portion of the satpnjdm remained with Ganpatrav Tatya, 
whose brother Moresvarrav lived with him. The latter demand¬ 
ed a further division, which would have been effected hut for 
the death of Ganpatrav in 1833, on which event Moresvarrav 
withdrew his claim for a division, and was appointed guardian 
to the two young sons of his deceased brother, Gangadharrav 
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and Narayanrav, who were aged seven and five years, respective¬ 
ly. He died in 1839, and the management of the minors’ estate 
remained in the hands of two ministers, until Gangadharrav 
Bala Saheb assumed the administration in 1849. In recognition 
of the latter’s loyal conduct during the mutiny, he was allowed 
in 1859 to adopt, having no heirs of his body, and on his death 
in 1861 was succeeded by his adopted son Ganpatrav Tatya 
Saheb. The young Chief being a minor, arrangements were 
made for his education and for the management of his estate 
during his minority. He assumed the administration in 1817, 
and was shortly afterwards appointed a member of the Legis¬ 
lative Council of Bombay. Ganpatrav Tatya Saheb died in 
November 1874. His widow in June 1875 adopted, with the 
sanction of Government, Gopalrav, the younger grandson of 
Vinayakrav Bhau Saheb of Sahgli, who received on his adoption 
the name of Gangadharrav. He was at the time in his tenth 
year, During the minority of the Chief the State was held 
under the direct management of the Southern Maratha Agency. 
On his coming of age in 1887 be was placed in charge of the 
administration. He was popularly called Balasaheb. 

The second share in the Miraj saranjdm devolved, as above 
stated, on Madhavrav, who died in 1859 and was succeeded by 
his son Laksmaprav Anna Saheb. Laksraaprav died in February 
1876 and was succeeded by his son Hariharrav. The latter died 
soon in May 1877, leaving an infant son Laksmanrav, who also 
met his death before attaining majority. The jdgir passed on to 
Raghunathrav of Kurundvad who was adopted in 1899, named 
Madhavrav and placed in charge of the jagif. During the 
period from 1877—99 the jdgir was managed by joint kdrbhdris 
under Government supervision. 

Ke^avrav, the Chief of Kurundvad, died in 1827 leaving four 
sons named Raghunathrav, Hariharrav, Vinayakrav, and 
Trimbakrav, all minors. The eldest was placed in charge of the 
estate in 1837, and before long a division was claimed by the 
younger brothers, which, after much correspondence, was finally 
sanctioned in 1854. The estate of Kurundvad was thus divided 
into two parts, the larger portion remaining with Raghunathrav 
Dada Saheb, and the rest being assigned to Ganpatrav Bapu 
Saheb (son of Hariharrav who had died), Vinayakrav Appa 
Saheb, and Trimbakrav Aba Saheb. The last named Chief died 
in 1869 without male issue and it was decided that his share of 
the estate should devolve on his brother Vinayakrav and his 
nephew Ganpatrav, the elder brother being excluded from the 
succession. Raghunathrav of the senior branch died in January 
1876 and was succeeded by his son Cintamanrav. He was also 
popularly called Balasaheb. He was nominated a member of the 
Legislative Council twice, first in 1895 and then in 1903. His 
efforts however to start a lottery in his State were prohibited by 
the British Government. He died on 16th February 1908 and 
was succeeded by his elder son Bhalcandra alias Annasaheb. 
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Jath History. 


Gopalrav, the Chief of Jarnkhindi, died in 1840, having before 
his death adopted with the sanction of Government a boy then 
seven years of age, who received on adoption the name of Ram- 
candrarav Appa Saheb and who, after receiving some education, 
was invested with the administration of his estate in 1853. He 
was arrested on suspicion of his complicity in the rebellion of 
1857* but was subsequently released in 1859. He died on 12th 
January 1897 and was succeeded by his adopted son Para^uram 
Bhausaheb. 

Kurundvad forms part of the present Kolhapur district and 
Jarnkhindi is in Belgahv but as the rulers of all the places were 
Patvardhans, their family history has been grouped together 
and presented here.* 

Reviewing the successive divisions and sub-divisions of 
Patvardhan jdgirs, one is inclined to take the view that both 
Bajirav and the successive British rulers were not interested in 
preventing such sub-divisions and on the whole accepted with 
some passive approval the growing weakness that such divisions 
inevitably brought in them. 

The family of the Jath Chief claims descent from LakhmajI 
bin Eldoji Cavhan, headman of the village of Daphlapur. 
LakhmajI had two sons Satvajirav and Dhondjirav. In 1680 
Satvajirav, who had entered the service of Ali Adil Sah, king of 
Bijaplir, on paying a succession fee or nazaraija, was appointed 
Desmtikh of the sub-divisions of Jath, Karajgi, Bardol, and 
Vanvad ; Satvajirav continued to be one of the leading Bijapur 
nobles till the State was overthrown by Aurahgzeb in 1686. 
He assumed independence for a few days, but finally submitted 
to Aurahgzeb. receiving Jath and Karajgi in jagir, and Jath. 
Karajgi, Vancad, and Bardol as vatans. Satvajirav’s two sons, 
BabajI and Khanaji, died about 1700 before their father. On 
Satvajl’si death in 1706 without heirs, Yesub^, the wife of his 
eldest son BabajI, succeeded. On her death in 1754 Yesubal 
was succeeded by her nephew Yesvantrav. In 1759 Yesvantrav 
died and was succeeded by his son Amrtrav. Amrtrav was 
succeeded by his son Khanajirav, who had two wives Renukabal 
and Sajubal. In 1818 Renukabail made a treaty with the 
English under which all her possessions were confirmed to her. 
In 1823 Renukabiil died and was succeeded by Salubal who 
administered the State for ten months and died without leaving 
a mak issue. The State was then attached by the Rdjd of 
S,atara, but in 1824 it was granted to Ramrav, son of Narayanrav 
a member of the same family. In 1835 Ramrav died leaving no 
male issue. The Rdjd of Satara again attached the State and 
managed it till 1841, when it was granted to Bhagirathibal the 
widow of Ramrav. In 1841, with the permission of the Satiira 
Government, Bhagirathibal adopted Bhimrav, son of Bhagvant- 
rav. Bhimrav on his adoption took the name of Amrtrav 11. 

•G. V. Apte : History of Patwardhanfamily (Marathi^ p. 189. 

*The genealogy of the Patwardhans is given on P. 144. 
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During Amftrav’s minority the State was managed by Bhagi- 
rathibal till her death in 1845. On Bhagirathibal’s death 
Sakhojlrav Savant was appointed karbhdn or manager, and 
remained in office till Amrtrav came of age and took charge of 
the State in 1855. Mr. Rose, the Political Agent for the Satara 
territories, still chose to thrust upon him one Sada^iv Ballal 
Kibey as kdrhhdr^. Very soon Amrtrav and Sadasiv Ballal 
quarrelled. Mr. Rose treated Amrtrav callously and told him 
on 25th February 1857 that if he interfered any more with the 
karbhdn he would be deposed. This turned Amrtrav to the 
nationalist movement and he made common cause with others 
like him. On 24th August 1857 Mr. Rose telegraphically com¬ 
municated to Elphinstone that “ Jath Estates have always 
inclined to be troublesome. Information direct from Shorapur 
reveals an intention there to co-operate with the Shorapur Raja”. 
Thereupon a proclamation was issued in 1858 and guns, arms 
and ammunitions from Jath as also from elsewhere, were con¬ 
fiscated.* In 1872 owing to numerous complaints of oppression 
on the part of Amrtrav, the Government of Bombay ordered 
Captain, later Lieutenant Colonel, West to make inquiries into 
the alleged grievances. The result of these inquiries was that 
both the civil and the criminal administration was taken out of 
the Chief’s hands. The Chief of Jath, who was styled Desmukh, 
was a Maratha by caste and ranked as first class sarddr under 
the British rule. Besides small sums on account of rights in 
other districts, the chief paid to the British Government a yearly 
tribute of Rs. 4,739 on account of sardeSmukhi rights in the 
Satara district and of Rs. 6,400 in lieu of furnishing svdrs or 
horsemen. In 1884 the powers of the Chief were withdrawn. A 
karbhdn or manager was appointed with the powers of a first 
class subordinate judge in civil cases, and of a first class 
magistrate in criminal cases. 

The small State of Daphlapur consisting of six villages, lies to 
the west of Jath. In the nineteenth century it was managed by 
a lady, Baisaheb Laksmibal Daphle, who exercised the powers 
of a magistrate of the first class and in civil matters of a first 
class subordinate judge. 

The district of Sangll is a recent creation made as late as in 
1949. It was then known as South Satara and it has been 
renamed as SangH since 1961. It is partly made up of a few 
tdlukds which once formed part of the old Satara district and 
partly of the States and jdgirs belonging to Patvardhans, and 
Dafjes which came to be merged during the post-independence 
period. As the nineteenth century advanced, the historical scene 
naturally shifted from the princes to the people ; but it must be 
said that by and large, the subjects living in Patvardhan States 
on the whole enjoyed the benefits of benign rule and were not 
envious of their counterparts in the north ruled directly by the 
British. Such of the tdlukds as were parts of Satara district, viz., 

• V. S. Shrivwtav; Patriots and Traitors, Part I. Probing of Happenings in Maha¬ 
rashtra, Jath and other places, p. 49. 
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KhanapQr, Valva, Tasganv and Sirala naturally came under the 
orbit of political and social activities that were initiated at the 
district place; but on the whole these areas remained backward 
both in constitutional agitation, as also in social and cultural 
reforms. People remained conservative and orthodox, constantly 
engaged in litigation and quarrels, with the result that at one 
time South Satar^ had the largest toll of crime in the whole of 
the then Bombay Presidency. To the law abiding and pro¬ 
gressive section of the people, the neighbouring States soon proved 
a force of gravitation. Labour was absorbed in the industry at 
Kirloskarvadi, in the railway workshop at Miraj and in the 
textile mills at Sahgll, which {latter) also became a great market 
centre dealing with such agricultural commodities as groundnut, 
gur, turmeric and jowar. Miraj also proved to be a great centre 
of traffic and communications from where it was convenient to 
proceed to Belgahv, Kolhapur, Ratnagirl and Kohkan, Pandhar- 
pur and Solapur and also to Poona and Bombay. Scarcity of 
water-supply which had acted as a handicap and prevented 
Miraj from developing itself into full vigour, has recently been 
removed and Miraj bids fairly to be a great commercial nerve 
centre of the southern part of Maharastra, just as it had been a 
halting place for generals for campaigning towards Goa and 
Kohkan in historic times. The middle class anxious to benefit 
itself by English education could also take advantage of many 
high schools started at Miraj and Sahgll where living was 
comparatively cheap and students used to be encouraged by a 
number of concessions. With the starting of the Rayat Siksan 
Samstha by Bhaurav Pad], South Satara parts under British 
Rule came to have its branches in a number of places. To 
those given to cultural pursuits, States were no less an attrac¬ 
tion ; firstly because SahglT not only was the birth place of the 
Marathi stage, but maintained its traditions to give to the whole 
of Maharastra stalwart dramatists like Govind Ballal Deval, 
Kesavrav Chhapkhane and Krsnaji Prabhakar Khadilkar, as 
also because the rulers of Sahgll and specially Miraj munificent¬ 
ly patronised the Mara'^hl stage. The rulers of Miraj again 
were great patrons of Hindu gymnasium, akhddds as they are 
popularly called, from where distinguished gymnasts emerged 
challenging others and claiming superiority in their attainment 
of the games of wrestling and malkhamb. Valva, Tasgahv, and 
Islampur distinguished themselves in tamashas. Patthe Bapurav 
KulkarnI of Rethre in Valva tdlukd is known for his own style 
and skill in tamasha. The tdlukds are strewn with religious 
centres such as Audumber, Kavathe Mahahkal and Kharsundi 
which are minor places of pilgrimage where people of the 
locality gather at different times of the year. The great centres 
of pilgrimage are of course Pandharpur and Kolhapur both of 
which do not fall in this district. It is significant to note that 
although the Patvardhan rulers were great devotees of Ganapatl 
and the ruler of SahglT tried to maintain the worship of Gana- 
pati in the form of a separate State establishment (Sathsthdn) 
Ganapatl worship never became popular amongst the masses who 
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ever remained great devotees of Vithoba, Sankar or Goddess 
Bhavanl. 

Reviewing the course of political agitation in this part in 
pre-Gandhian era, it must be said that it was not much more than 
a feeble imitation of the constitutional forms that emerged from 
Poona and Satara. However, once Mahatma Gandhi was on the 
scene South Satara tdlukds under British rule distinguished them¬ 
selves by their substantial contribution to the movement started 
under his direct or indirect influence. In the Civil Disobedience 
movement of 1930—32 the forest satydgraha of BilasI was of 
such intensity that it was echoed on the floor of Parliament in 
England. In the Quit India Movement of 1942 also Valva tdlukd 
was in the forefront. Men like Vasantrav Patll, Vyankatrav 
Pawar and Nana Patil used to address mass meetings and hold 
the audience spell-bound by using brief and telling rustic phrases 
and expressions in the course of their speeches. In fact in 1942 
a stage had reached for a time at least, when the British ride 
ceased to be operative in certain parts in and round Valva tdlukd. 
Why an area which had been so backward and politically dormant 
in pre-Gandhian days should so suddenly emerge into life and 
activity is a topic worth being carefully examined by those who 
would like to study the psychological aspects of political move¬ 
ments. Be that as it may, a student of history must put it on 
record that the South Satara tdlukds under British rule have play¬ 
ed their part in the Freedom Movement of India. 

Turning to the regions ruled by Princes, viz., Atpa^i, (under 
the PratinidhT of Aundh) Jath, Miraj, and Sangli some pertinent 
remarks are called for, especially in case of the last. As to AtpadT 
it may be said now that the rulers of Aundh were not only progres¬ 
sive but they sympathised, of course secretly, with the struggle for 
freedom going on in the British territory during the Gandhian 
period. Aundh and AtpadI afforded an area where the participants 
in the underground movement of 1942 could escape and make it 
difficult for the British authorities to execute their decrees except 
through an elaborate legal procedure on a higher level. As to 
Jath and Miraj, the rulers of neither place took any keen interest 
either in granting constitutional rights and thus following the 
spirit of the times, or in sympathising, or for that matter opposing, 
either the Civil Disobedience movement of 1930—32 and the Quit 
India agitation of 1942. The position of Sangli was distinctly 
different. The ruler was benign, cultured, conscious of the spirit 
of the times, and anxious to make some political concessions to the 
people, but unwilling to part with the substance of power readily 
so that a few political privileges used to be conferred under a 
facade of great pomp of Durhdr speeches that echoed in a hollow 
manner the liberal philosophy of the times. Anxious to be in the 
good books of the imperial power and equally anxious to be called 
a good ruler he continued to make a tight rope dancing for over 
30 years, in which it must be said he largely succeeded. It was he 
who was invited to be one among the Princes called at the First 
and Second round Table Conferences of 1930 and 1931. It was 
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also he, who always benefited himself by the advice of indepen¬ 
dent minded men iike Prof. P. M. Limaye, the retired Principal 
of the Willingdon college at Kupwad which is very near Sangli, 
A. V. Patvardhan of the Servants of India Society and G. R. 
Abhvankar who was foremost among the political agitators of 
the subjects of Southern Maharastra States. 

The credit of creating a political awakening among the educated 
section of the people of these States really fclongs to the Deccan 
State Peoples’ conference, the first session of which was held at 
Poona in 1921 largely through the efforts of the late Shri N. C. 
Kelkar and A. V. Patvardhan. The leaders were very moderate 
in their demands as can be seen from the speech of Mr. G. R. 
Abhyankar, the President of the conference, in which he said there 
is no harm whatever in bestowing immediately upon the Rayat 
Sabha the rights enjoyed by the legislatures in British India in 
1909.' Thus even in-1921 the leaders of Statesi subjects hesitated 
to ask for the people that element of responsibility which had 
already been extended by the rulers of British India to their 
subjects. If the leaders of the States subjects were moderate the 
ruler was still more so, with the result that the people were some 
what associated with the work of administration but they were 
not allowed to share responsibility at all. This was followed by 
a scheme of decentralisation and administration of the State 
through a Council consisting of four members including the 
Diwdn all nominated. With the passing of the Government of 
India Act of 1935 by which India was organised on a federal basis, 
the ruler of Sangli decided to join the federation, although, as is 
well-known, that part of the Act was destined never to become 
operative. Things began to move fast in the forties of this 
century. In 1941 a kind of dyarchical form of government was 
introduced in Sangli'' and it was replaced in 1946 by an autono¬ 
mous form somewhat on the lines of the autonomy enjoyed by the 
provincial governments in British India since 1937. In the same 
year the rulers of Deccan States met at Kolhapur^ with the inten¬ 
tion of forming a Union of Deccan States, so that they could 
organise themselves into a sizeable unit in the new political set 
up that was being proposed for India by the Cabinet Mission. 
The scheme was forged and approved, and the rulers agreed to 
form themselves into a Board which would exercise only a limited 
and constitutional sovereignty over the Union State. This was 
followed by a Covenant* by which the rulers agreed to pool their 
several individual sovereignties together. On 17-10-1947 the 
covenant was signed among others, by the rulers of Sangli and 
Miraj. 

Things, however, were moving fast and the political map of 
India was changing if not already changed. On the ISth of 
August 1947 the British withdrew as a paramount power in India 
leaving the rulers of Indian States the absolute monarchs in their 

' SangU State 1910—48, p. 91. 

2 Ibid, p. 164. 

3 Ibid, p. 249. 

4 Ibid, p. 255. 
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respective States. This was found in fact to be too dizzy an 
eminence for the Princes to occupy and hold. Then followed the 
period of accessions and standstill agreements with the new 
Dominion Government of India; and soon afterwards occurred 
the landslide of mergers, integrations and unions which brought 
the totality of Indian States within the framework of the Indian 
Union either by complete absorption or varying patterns of federal 
relationships Sahgll was merged with the State of Bombay on 
8th March 1948 by the agreement of merger entered into between 
the Government of India and His Highness the Rajasaheb on 19th 
February 1948. The Rajasaheb ruled over his State worthily and 
well and he renounced his power equally well, after holding it 
for close over 40 years. 
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This rapid survey of constitutional movement would hardly 
reflect faithfully the state of affairs that prevailed at Sangll dur¬ 
ing the pre-Independence period. Sangli symbolised a model of 
administration where people and the press enjoyed maximum 
civil liberty. Judiciary discharged its functions in an atmosphere 
untrammelled by executive interference. G. R. Abhyankar who 
was ever on the vanguard of political agitation amongst States’ 
subjects was a citizen of Sangli and could carry on his activities 
in the State, with freedom and confidence that was a matter of 
surprise and envy even to the people of British India and which 
was hardly to be outdone in any other State. Cintamanrav as a 
ruler of Sangli had his limitations but no smallness of mind or 
petty considerations ever influenced his actions so long as it was 
given to him to be on the gadi. In short, peace, progress as well 
as culture and awakening steadily grew in the atmosphere of 
civil liberty that prevailed at SangK. The extinction of the State, 
was inevitable in the inexorable order oi things. 


Ubid, p. 156. 
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Harbhat Patvardhan’ (Born about 1665-died about 3-10-1750), 


1. Krspabhat, 2. Bajambhat. 3. Rama- 4. Trimbak- 5. Govind- 6. Bhaakar- 

candrapant. pant AppS. pant Nana. pantAppS, 


I. Lineage of Kf^pabhat Hari (died March 4, 1765). 


Nargyao Meghaspm Bapu. Madhavrav Appi (Died March 1772) 

Janardan. 


2. Moroba-Son of Balambhat, ^ripatrav-son of Moroba. 


3. Lineage of Ramcandra Hari (died 1749). His son Pariurambhau (of Tasggnv) 

Born July 7, I 740 died Sept. I 799*. 


Ramcandra Appa HaribSba jamkhin- Madhavrav DajI GappatrSv Bapu. 
(died 1814) dikar. 


4. Lineage of Trimbak Hari, the fourth aon. 


Nijianth Konher Rav Ravsaheb of Kurundvad. 

(Died 7-3-1771 1 

Battle of Motitalav) Gappatrav Bapu, 


Raghunath gjvrav 
Dadfi. Subhedar. 


5. Lineage of Govindpant Nana (Died, March 1771) 
Satyabhima 


Gopalrav Dada Vamanrav Baba Papdurahg Tatya Gahgadhar Ba|asaheb 
(died 17-1-1771) 1 ofMiraj. 


Harirav 


Cintamap 

rav 


Sahgl! 

State. 


Vitthal- 

rav. 


Nar8yaprav 

Gahgadnat 

Bal 


6. Lineage of Bbaskar Hari 


Vinayakrav Dhopdopant Vitthalpant Baba 

(Died 21-3-1795-—Battle of Kharda). 


’G. S. Sardesai, Genealogies of Historic Families (Marathi), p. 75. 
•Corrected as per New History of the Marathas, Vol. Ill, p. 345. 



CHAPTER 3 —THE PEOPLE 


In this chafter it is proposed to describe the social and 
CULTURAL lift; of the people in the district as is reflected in the 
customs and traditions they follow, the language they speak, the 
religious observances they adopt, the games they play and the 
amusements with which they entertain themselves in short, the 
whole complex of their lives as members of a social organization. 
These social and cultural aspects cannot be treated apart from the 
economic ways of the society because economic stability is the 
very foundation of an enriched social life and still their separate 
treatment is necessary because it is ultimately the forms of social 
and cultural organization that determine the structure of society. 
In dealing with the various aspects of the social and cultural life 
of the people in the district more reliance is placed upon the 
factual present rather than the indefinable past. With the chang¬ 
ing patterns of socio-economic organization it has now become 
necessary to deal with people as members of a community rather 
than those of an isolated group. The social life of the people 
could best be understood in perspective and it is in this light that 
the cultural life of the people is described in what follows. 

According to 1961 Census the population of Sahgll district is 
12,30,716 or 371 per suqare mile. Of this 6,28,754 are males and 
6,01,962 are feniales. Hindus form the largest section represent¬ 
ing 84.49 per cent of the total population. Muslims come next, 
representing 6.17 per cent of the population. Buddhists, Jains, 
Cnristians and others follow in that order representing 4.57, 3.93 
and 0.82 per cent of the total population, "^^ereas Hindus and 
Buddhists are more numerous in rural areas than in urban areas, 
Muslims and Christians arc more numerous in urban areas. 
Persons belonging to Scheduled Castes number 1,02,080 (or 8.29 
per cent of the total population), of whom 52,062 are males and 
50,018 are females. Of these 87.57 per cent people are the resi¬ 
dents of the rural areas- The Scheduled Tribes are also found in 
the rural areas. They account only for a small percentage (0.05) 
of the district population. 

Of the total population of 12,30,716 souls in the district, 5,31,478 
are workers,* (m. 3,36,707 ; f. 1,94,771) Of these 2,09,477 males 
and 1,43,241 females work as cultivators, 39,154 males and 33,045 

* For the definition of worker—i9««Cen*u* of lndi«,Vol.X, I96),Maharastrap. 3. 
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females work as agricultural labourers, 2,564 males and 307 
females work in Mining, Quarrying, Live-stock, Forestry, Fishing. 
Hunting, Plantations, Orchards, and allied activities, 21,713 males 
and 10,001 females are engaged in household industry, 14,077 
males and 843 females in manufacturing, 4,047 males and 425 
females in construction, 13,768 males and 1,698 females in Trade 
and Transport, 5,759 males and 94 females in Transport, Storage 
and Communications and 26,148 males and 5,117 females in other 
services. Of the non-workers 2,92,047 are males and 4,07,191 are 
females. 

The proportion of cultivators to the total population in the 
district is very high—66.37 per cent—against that for the whole 
State which stands at 46.11 per cent. The same for agricultural 
labourers is 13.58 as against the State proportion of 23.80 per 
cent. The ratio between cultivators and agricultural labourers is 
5:1. In 1951 cultivators and agricultural labourers (including 
earning dependents), constituted 71.55 per cent and 7.73 per cent 
of the total workers, respectively. For 1961, the corresponding 
figures are 66.37 per cent and 13.58 per cent. The increase in the 
proportion of agricultural labourers in 1961 over that of 1951 
may be partly due to the increase in the area under irrigation and 
sugarcane in the decade. It is also likely that of the total num¬ 
ber of persons engaged both as cultivators and agricultural 
labourers in 1961, more persons might have returned agricultural 
labour as their principal occupation than in 1951*. 

According to the 1961 Census, out of the total population of 
12,30,716 (m. 6,28,754; f. 6,01,962) 7,64,375 person (m. 4,75,497; 
f. 2,88,878) or 62.16 per cent were bom at the places of enumera¬ 
tion, 3,00,606 (m. 92,048 ; f. 2,08,558) or 24.45 per cent were born 
elsewhere in the district and the rest i,e., 1,64,721 Cm. 60,795 ; 
f. 1,03,926) or 13.39 per cent were born outside the district but 
were enumerated within the district while the census was being 
taken. The following table gives the proportion of population 
enumerated at places of birth and other places to the total 
population as per the 1961 Census:— 

TABLE No. 1 

Proportion of population at places of Birth, Sangu 


(1) 

Total 

population 

(2) 

Place of 
Enumera¬ 
tion 

(3) 

Elsewhere 
in the 
district 

(4) 

Outside 
the district 
but in 
MahSrS- 
«ra 
(5) 

Outside 

MahflrS- 

?tra 

(6) 

Persons 

12,30,716 

7.64,375 

3,00,606 

1,12,320 

52,401 

Males. 

6,28,754 

4,75,497 

92,048 

38,782 

22,013 

Females 

6.01.162 

2,88,878 

2,08,558 

73,538 

30,388 

Percentage to total 
Population— 

Persons 

100-00 

62-16 

24-45 

9-13 

4-26 

Males 

100-00 

75-68 

14-65 

6-17 

3-50 

Females ., ,, 

100-00 

48-04 

34-68 

12-23 

5-05 


• Centus Handbook, Sangli, 1961. 
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Of those born outside Sahgll district, 9.13 per cent were born 
in Maharastra and 4.26 per cent out of Maharastra. 

The table indicates that the proportion of females born at 
places of enumeration is only 48.04 per cent against 75.68 per 
cent that of males to total population. The difference is due to 
women married at places other than their places of birth. Two- 
thirds of this movement of females on marriage appears to be 
within the district and one-third outside the district. As the 
district is on the State boundary the volume of inter-State migra¬ 
tion of females is as much as 5.05 per cent. 

The census data according to the sex-ratios in urban and rural 
areas of the district indicate that the rural sex-ratio is higher 
than urban sex-ratio except in the age-groups 55—59 and 60 and 
over. These differences are more pronounced in adult age- 
groups among which the age-group 20—24 has the highest ratio. 
The rural sex-ratio is very high in this age-group compared to the 
corresponding ratio for urban areas. The high sex-ratios for age- 
groups 20—24 and 25—29 in urban, rural and total population is 
due to the movement of males in these age-groups outside the 
district in search of employment and/or for higher education. 
The balance in sex-ratios is attained in the old age-group, due 
partly to the return of the migrants to their usual places of 
residence after retirement from jobs and services. 

Data on the percentage distrilbution of male population by 
economic activity shows that the percentage of workers in 
cultivation is higher for those bom at the place of enumeration. 
The percentage of agricultural labourers is higher among the 
people born outside. It was found that the migrants were 
engaged more in non-agricultural sectors. 

Besides the migration for more or less long periods, there is 
also a net seasonal out-migration from the district. Small land¬ 
holders and agricultural labourers move temporarily to the 
nearby sugarcane growing areas in Kolhapur and Solapur dis¬ 
tricts. This seasonal out-'migration is mainly from Khanapur 
and Walva lalukas. Some movement also takes place within the 
district and mainly to Miraj t^luka. The net seasonal out¬ 
migration may be estimated between 15 and 20 thousands. The 
movement is mostly of males as could be seen from the follow¬ 
ing table in which differences in the sex-ratios for the district 
and its talukas for the houseless population as on 1st October, 
1960 and census population as on Ist March, 1961, are given; — 

TABLE No. 2 
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Migration, 


Seasonal Out- 
Migration. 


Houseless population in Sancli District 


Name of the Area 

(1) 

Ist 

October 

1960 

(2) 

•Ist 

March 

1961 

(3) 

Sfingli District— 



Total ., , 

953 

927 

Rural . 

960 

966 

Urban .. .. .. 

914 

912 
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TABLE No. 2— contd. 


Name of the area 

(I) 

1 St October 
1960 

(2) 

•Iat Mar 
1961 

(3) 

KhinipOr Taluka 

955 

1,009 

Mahal .. 

1,031 

1,038 

Walwi Taluka 

936 

949 

Tgagflnv'Taluka 

955 

958 

Jath Taluka ,. 

935 

939 

Miraj Taluka .. 

926 

920 


• From District Census Handbook, Sangli, 1961, p. 53. 


Sangli district is predominantly rural in character. In 1961 
there were six towns and 526 villages in the district. Towns, as 
defined by 1%1 Census, are places which either have a munici¬ 
pality or cantonment or have been treated as towns because they 
have (a) a population of over 5,000; and (b) 75 per cent or more 
of male workers engaged in non-agricultural occupations. This 
definition obviously declassifies as many as 21 towns from the 
1951 list of towns and shows a drop of 32.93 per cent in urban 
population over the 1951 Census. There is, however, a net 
growth in urban population of the district to the extent of 
102.52 per cent over that of 1901. 

The two most important towns in the district are Sangli and 
Miraj, each having a population of 73,838 and 53,345, respective¬ 
ly in 1961. The rest of the towns arranged in the order of their 
population are: Uraii-Islampur 20,817; Tasganv 16,649; A^sa 
14,390; and Vi^a 13,391. The number of towns, the rate of 
decade variation in the urban population and the percentage of 
urban population to total population at each census since 1901 
for the district are as follows: — 

TABLE No. 3 

Variation in Urban Population (1901 to 1961) in Sangli District 



Year 

No. of 
Towna 

Rate of 
variation 
in Urban 
population 

Percentage 
of Urban 
population 
to total 
population 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1901 


11 


14-74 

1911 


12 

—6-40 

14-52 

1921 


11 

+ 3-67 

15-46 

1931 


12 

+ 28-24 

16-71 

1941 


12 

+ 17-58 

17-10 

1951 


27 

+ 106-39 

28-74 

1961 


6 

—32-93 

15-64 
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The rural areas comprising 526 villages occupy 3,206.2 square 
miles (8360.67 km*) of the district with a population of 28,391,157. 
Since 1901 they show considerable variation in population, the 
rates of variation never following a uniform trend as could be 
seen from the table given below. The urban population of the 
district had grown faster in proportion to the total during the 
period from 1901 to 1961, against the rural population which 
mcreased at a slower rate than the increase in the total popula¬ 
tion. The percentage of rural population has, therefore, 
gradually decreased over the period except for 1961 when it 
shows a steep rise. This is due to the declassification of towns 
as already explained above. 

TABLE No. 4 

Variation in Rural Population (1901 to 1961) 

Sangli District 



Year 

Rate of 
variation 
in Rural 
Population 

Percentage 
of Rural 
Population 
to total 
population 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

1901 



85-26 

1911 


—4-72 

85-48 

1921 


—3-74 

84*54 

1931 


+ 16-91 

83*29 

1941 


+14-36 

82-90 

1951 


+5-59 

71-26 

1961 

.. 

+45-93 

84-36 


After the Partition of India in 1947 a number of persons left 
Pakistan and migrated into the different parts of India with a 
view to settling there. The following tabular statements give the 
population statistics regarding, (1) Displaced Persons, (2) Area, 
Houses and Population, (3) Civil Condition by Age, (4) Language, 
(5) Religion, (6) Population by Taluka, (7) Urban Area, Houses, 
and Inmates, and (8) Rural Area, Houses and Inmates, 
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TABLE No. 8 

Language (MoTHER-xoNGinE), Sancli District 



Language 

(1) 


1951 

196' 



Males 

(2) 

Females 

(3) 

Males 

(4) 

Females 

(5) 

Bengali 




21 

4 

15 

4 

Gujarfiti 




2,863 

2,278 

3,086 

2,566 

Hindi 




618 

338 

1,149 

922 

Kacchl 




2 

79 

312 

326 

Kannada 


■ ■ • 4 


47,574 

54,012 

56,057 

52,379 

Konka^I 


4 • * • 


84 

55 

192 

185 

Malyilatn 

% t 

4 4 a • 


too 

39 

221 

94 

Marfith! 

• 4 

4 4 4 4 


423,105 

402,963 

521,824 

502,595 

Nepali 

• • 

4 4 4 4 


21 

.. 

35 

5 

Punjabi 


4 4 4 4 


55 

58 

61 

53 

Rajasthan! 


4 4 4 4 


870 

603 

106 

27 

Sindh! 


ft 4 4 


76 

22 

700 

563 

Tamil 




544 

438 

316 

259 

TelugO 




4,459 

4,590 

5,023 

4,603 

Tule 




54 

17 

• • 

.. 

Urdu 

Other Indian Languages— 


27,608 

26,224 

36,887 

34,885 

Arabic 


4 4 4 4 


12 

2 

42 

18 

Burmese 


4 • 4 4 


* 4 

• • 

1 

4 4 

Hebrew 


• f • S 

S 4 

4 4 

t • 

2 

9 • 

Paaiito 


s s • • 

S S 

t • 

9 • 

• 9 

• • 

English 


as s s 

4 4 

70 

80 

91 

80 

Persian 


s s * * 

• * 

10 

24 

« 9 

9 • 

Portuguese 



22 

13 

4 

3 
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TABLE No. 9 

Population by religion of Sangli District, 1961 


Religion 

(1) 

1951 

1961 

Males 

(2) 

Fettiales 

(3) 

Males 

(4) 

Females 

(5) 

Hindus 


454,539 

443,169 

531,559 

508.218 

^ikhs 


72 

46 

81 

62 

Jains 


20,008 

18,399 

25,129 

23,244 

Buddhists .. 



a a 

27,864 

28,439 

Zoroastrians 


13 

7 

. . 

. , 

Muslims 


29,886 

27,202 

39,351 

36,637 

Christians 


3,705 

3,078 

4,740 

5,347 

Jews.. . 


17 

a « 

a a 

* e 

Others . 

. • 

- . 

.. 

30 

6 

Religion not stated 

•• 

•• 


•• 

9 

Total .. 

508,240 

491,901 

628.754 

601,962 


TABLE No. 10 

Population by Taluka from 1951 to 1961 


Name of the TaluVa or Peta 

(0 

1951 

1961 

Males 

(2) 

Females 

(3) 

Males 

(4) 

Females 

(5) 

Jath .. . 

55,675 

52,592 

71,676 

67,307 

KhaitipQr 

91,163 

92,278 

110,769 

111,794 

Miraj . 

146,910 

138,706 

194,318 

178,821 

SirSla . 

39,569 

39,847 

44,079 

45,766 

TgegflAv .. .. ., 

65,900 

83,425 

103,555 

99,203 

Wsiwa 

89,023 

85,050 

104,357 

99,071 

Total 

508,240 

491,898 

628,754 

601,962 
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Marathi is the principal language and is the mother-tongue of CHArrER 3. 
more than 83 per cent of the population in the district. In rural tui 
areas Marathi speakers account for 85 per cent of the popula- 
tion. They constitute 72.4 per cent of the population in urban 
areas. The Marathi spoken by the peasantry and artisan classes 
in various talukas differs from place to place in accent and 
intonation but the written language used by all Marathi speak¬ 
ing people is uniform. The script as in other places is Deva- 
nagail. The modi script which was taught in primary schools 
formerly is no longer in use except for keeping accounts by the 
merchants. Kannada language comes next and accounts for 
8.8 per cent of the total population in the district. Urdu has the 
third largest number of speakers and accounts for 5.8 per cent of 
the total population of the district. It is generally used by the 
Muslim population, with a mixture of Marathi. The speakers 
of all other languages are concentrated in urban areas. Telugu 
is an exception and its speakers are fairly distributed over rural 
and urban areas. They include Wadars—stone quarry workers, 
whose mother-tongue Wadarl is akin to Telugu. 

The comparative position of the different languages spoken in 
the district in 1961 shows a variation from that in 1951. The 
proportion of Marathi speakers increased from 82.50 to 82.84, 
that of Kannada speakers decreased 'by 1.35 per cent and in case 
of Urdu increased from 5.38 per cent to 5.83 per cent, 

Among foreign languages English holds an important place. 

It is understood and used by a majority from the educated class. 

It is still taught as a compulsory language in secondary and hi^ 
schools and also in colleges. As a medium of instruction, it is 
fast being replaced by Marathi everywhere except irt Science 
Colleges. However, the circulation of English newspapers in 
towns like Sahgll, Miraj, Madhavnagar and Kirloskarvaqi 
reveals its place in the diurnal affairs of the people. 

The census of 1961 indicates that 10,39,777 out of 12,30,716 of Hindus. 
the population of the district are Hindus. The only other imt 
portant group is that of Muslims who number a little over 
75,000. The other important group is that of Jains who are 
48,373. Hindus are not enumerated castewise in the census of 
late but caste has not ceased to exist though customs and consi¬ 
derations associated with this or that caste have become loose 
and rather inconsequential except when the problem of marriage 
arises. Sub-castes are showing a tendency to merge in a larger 
caste with similar characteristics. This tendency may eventually 
lead to abolition of caste, but how long after is difficult to say. 

It is only intercaste marriages on a large scale that can lead ’to 
the end of the caste-system but such marriages are by no means 
very frequent even now. Castes have generally conformed to 
occupational divisions. It is craft or occupation followed bv some 
families for generations together that have given those tamilies the 
name of a particular caste among Hindus. Modern life conditions 
and education have released forces which enable the coming 
together of people of various castes and sub-castes on a common 
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• cultural plane and, therefore, at not a very distant date, castt 
system may break down completely. Even now relations between 
the various castes and sub-castes are not unfriendly in normal 
dealings. Under the instigation of ambitious political people 
caste feelings and pride are artificially awakened now and then and 
hostile action and demonstration are noticeable. Generally, the 
people get on well together, following their usual avocations peace¬ 
fully and meeting one another’s needs. Social intercourse is res¬ 
tricted only where inter-marrying comes in. Inter-dining is becom¬ 
ing common among members of various castes and sub-castes and 
even followers of different religions, particularly in urban areas. 
In rural areas also partaking or pdnsupan and smokes and of 
late even taking tea and snacks together are by no means rare. 
The means of transport and communication have also accelerat¬ 
ed this process. Even untouchability, which was very rigorously 
observed once upon a time, is disappearing both because it has 
been done away with by law and social reformers have carried 
on propaganda for decades against it as an inhuman practice. 
Once upon a time untouchability meant even unapproachability 
and unseeability, if such expressions might be used. Some 
untouchable communities, especially Maharsi have embrfeced 
Buddhism under the guidance of the late Dr. B. R. Ambedkar 
and they call themselves nav-Buddhas. 

Among Hindus, Brahmans seem to be slightly in larger 
numbers and In a better position in Sangll district chiefly 
because of the Patwardhan Rajas of Sangli and the State 
authorities of Miraj, Budhaganv and Aundh. Even then 
Brahmans may not be more than seven per cent of the total 
Hindu population of the district. The Marathas and KunbTs 
form the biggest group. They belong to the same stock but 
Marathas are generally better placed in social status and Kunbis 
are usually tillers of land. Some Maratha families claim their 
origin to Rajput families from north India, but this is difficult 
to trace genealogically. The Marathas usually prefer military 
or police service, and of late, any Government employment to 
agricultural pursuits. Since sugarcane plantation and sugar 
factories came into vogue, they are taking to this cash crop and 
sugar manufacture. Marathas are usually of a fairer com¬ 
plexion and have refined manners but they cannot be dis¬ 
tinguished from KunbTs on that account. Now-a-days all com¬ 
munities which are non-Brahman form under the absorbing 
banner Marathas and similar communities. Due to the growth 
of the co-operative movement in the field of sugar and oil 
production among the Marathas, they now generally wear a 
prosperous look. 

Several other groups among Hindus still follow, at least 
partially and periodically their time-honoured and traditional 
occupations, besides such agriculture as they can manage. Such 
groups are the Malis or gardeners, Beldars or quarrymcn, 
Buruds or bamboomakers, Ghisadis or tinkers, Kasars or bangle- 
sellers, KostTs or weavers, Kumbhars or potters, Lohars or black- 
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smiths, Lonarls or cement-makers, Otaris or casters, Patharvacs CHAPTER 3. 
or stone-dressers, Patavekars or tassel-makers, Rahgaris or jh* Paopto. 
dyers. Sonars or goldsmiths, Sutars or carpenters, Tells or .Hwwa. 
oilmen, Vadars or earth diggers, Ghadsis or musicians, Guravs or Oecup-ttiond 
temple-tenders, Nhavis or barbers. Parks or washermen, 

Dhangars or shepherds, Gavlis or milkmen, Bhois, who once “ ^ 
used to be palanquin-carriers, Kolls or ferrymen, and Parde^Is 
who hailed originally from North India. All these and similar 
other groups are classed as communities similar to Marathas. 

People belonging to groups such as Kaikadis, RamoSis and 
Vanjarijs have practically lost their traditional occupations arid 
are being absorbed among Kunbis or agricultural workers. 

Formerly the KaikadTs were basket-makers, the Ramo,4is were 
guards or sentinels and Vanjaris were caravan drivers with 
bullocks in their possession as cargo-carriers. 


The scheduled castes are very backward, needing special help 
for uplift in society. Seats have been reserved for them in 
village panchayats/ munioipalities, Zilla Parishad, the State 
legislature and the Parliament. Special educational facilities are 
also given to them. Belonging to the scheduled castes in SahglT 
district are Bhahgis or nightsoil men, Mahgs, Mahars and 
Camars. The Mahgs were regarded as serviceable and trust¬ 
worthy village watchmen as also scavengers, hangmen, musicians 
and songsters. Among the Mahars there are many - sub-castes 
all of whom were petty village servants of the State. Camars 
are shoe-makers. 

The Gondhalls are a tribe of dancers and worshippers of 
Ambabat of Kolhapur. Their services are usually requisitioned 
in Hindu households after some event of rejoicing like a 
wedding or the birth of a son, for performing a Gondhal or a 
special worship of AmbabaT. Formerly, they functioned as 
Bhats or bands who composed and recited crude but vigorous 
versical compositions in eulogy of their patrons or their 
ancestors who were usually princely people and Sardars. These 
compositions were called parwudds. A special peculiarity of the 
dress of the Gondhalls is their long, shabby, greasy coats and a 
necklace of cowrie shells. Otherwise they look like the rural 
Kunbis. 


Scheduled 

Castes. 


Itinerant 

Castes, 


The Kolhatus or tumblers constitute a strange set of people 
who wander from place to place all the year round. They are a 
light, active, intelligent people with fair skins, dark eyes and 
short black hair. They speak a mixture of Marathi, Gujarati 
and Hindustani. They generally move in gangs of about 20, 
carrying small mat huts and cots on the backs of donkeys or 
ponies or their own heads. Both men and women as also 
children are acrobats among them. All the same, they hold the 
cow as a sacred animal, an index of their being Hindu. Tirmalis 
or Nandkars who take decorated bullocks that are trained to 
react to particular words and sounds usually go round villages and 
collect their grain cess from the peasants at harvesting time. They 
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are becoming scarcer and scarcer. They originally came froir 
Andhra Prade^ and they have kept up the same corrupt Telugc 
still. Vaidus who also are believed to have come from Andhra 
Prade4 have become practically extinct. 

All the castes and sub-castes among Hindus are generally peace¬ 
ful people, follow their traditions loyally and believe that what¬ 
ever was ordained by time-honoured customs and practices was 
good enough for them. They are God-fearing and tolerant. They 
hold that there is only one source responsible for this creation 
and that source must be worshipped in any of its manifestations 
according to individual taste and family tradition. This way of 
life and behaviour does not make for any pursuit of strife or 
competition. All are taught to remain content with what one 
was endowed by the Almighty and to this teaching it is consider¬ 
ed moral to conform. Generations have lived for centuries in 
this belief. But western education with its emphasis on the 
teaching of Science in its various branches has generated a spirit of 
questioning and an emphasis on scientific outlook. Modern concepts 
about social equality and justice and individual freedom are grip¬ 
ping the mind of the modern generation. Swaraj has only accele¬ 
rated this process. In all spheres of life, static ways are yielding 
place to dynamic ways and as a result, a transformation of society 
ts in progress. Effects of this transformation are noticeable in* the 
changes that the traditional customs of Hindus are undergoing. 

The majority of Hindu customs, and traditions consist of rituals 
related to various religious practices known as Samskaras or 
sacraments. In theory, they are purifying rites, conducted under 
the direction of Brahman priesthood, according to orthodox 
practice. Regarding the exact number of these Samskaras, the 
writers of smrtis are not agreed. According to some of these 
lawgivers, 16 of these Samskaras are compulsory and 24 are 
optional. Nltya and Naimitlika are the Sanskrt words used to 
convey this meaning. Of late even these sixteen have now been 
reduced to less than half a dozen in most of the Hindu commu¬ 
nities including Brahmans who abided by them some decades ago. 
These rituals are associated with birth, death, marriage chiefly 
and also with pregnancy and school-going age. Thread-girding 
or Upanayana is peculiar only to the twice-bom, i.e., the dwijas 
now consisting of all divisions among Brahmans and some 
Maratha families who claim to be Ksatrlya and Vaigyas. Garbha- 
dhana, signalising the child-bearing capacity of the girl-wife used 
to be performed once separately after she came of age with much 
fan-fare and tom-tom, but now forms part of the marriage cere¬ 
mony. The marriage age of girls has now been about 20 and 
their child-bearing capacity is taken for granted. 

The most important and far-reaching in its effects on every 
individual Hindu, men or women, is the marital rite. Till late 
this was observed most ceremoniously, but under the stress of 
modem thought, economic necessity and reformist ideas, even 
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this rite has been reduced to the minimum by the Dharma CHAPTTO 3. 
Sastra Nirnaya Mandal. Even well-to-do and conservative HindQs 
now resort to what has come to be designated as the Vedic Marital Hoaws. 
ritual, which retains the essentials of the ceremony and drops a 
number of non-essentials which have been associated with marriage 
by customs. As a matter of fact even what prevailed before was 
Vedic as distinguished from the registered marriage system under 
which parties to the marriage could belong to different religions 
and still join in wedlock as'man and wife. The four-day wedding 
ceremonies, interspersed with a number of dinner parties thrown 
by the people of both the bride and bridegroom have become a 
matter of the past and the ritual has become quite brief with a 
reception to friends and relatives, but the religious requirements 
like SaptapadI, Kanyadana. Vivaha-homa being preserved intact in 
keeping with the injunction of the Sdstras and the smrfis. The 
Brahmans themselves have led the way in bringing about this 
reform. Other Hindu communities have willingly and conveni¬ 
ently followed their lead. 

Marriage is among the most sacred and significant of obliga¬ 
tions according to Hindu relimon, ethics and philosophy to which 
human life is subject. According to the Hindu view, marriage is 
not a contract but a sacrament which is indissoluble. By usage 
only members of the same caste or sub-caste are eligible for 
marriage subject to certain other conditions like agreement as 
regards gotra and astrological suitability. Marriages could take 
place only in certain months of the year, the rainy season being 
totally excluded. A number of customs and practices, wholly 
unessential from the religious view-point, have also grown around 
the marriage event, some of which even extend to a whole year. 

Many outdated non-essentials, however, now tend to disappear in 
this age of reason, education and a rational outlook on life. 

Several of these were even stupid and frivolous which grew 
around child marriages which the elders considered as occasions 
for revelry, rejoicing and show of pomp. ^ Public opinion -has 
gradually undergone an unmistakable change. Popular opinion 
has found expression in the legislation of the representative and 
democratic b^ies that came in the wake of awakening under the 
British rule and more particularly since the attainment of poli¬ 
tical independence by the country. Thus, child marriage has 
been abolished altogether by law. ^e justice and the desirability 
of the contractual concept even in the holy wedlock has been 
recognised and divorce under certain specified conditions is now 
permissible. Freedom to marry beyond one’s caste and sub-caste 
and even creed, has been conceded and the gotra barrier too has 
been legally done away with. Marriages between members of 
sub-castes have become common enough. Even those between 
members of different castes and creeds have also ceased to be 
sensational though not of frequent occurrence there is no longer 
social ostracism and criticism of a severe character of such marital 
unions. In urban areas particularly, they do not even rouse the 
idle curiosity and spicy comment they once did. 


A-1322—ll-A 
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. The marriage customs of the so<alled higher and lower castes 
among Hindus do not differ in important details. Only the 
ritual is conducted among the former according to Vcdic mantr^ts 
and among the latter according to Puranik mantras. Polyandry 
does not exit in Maharastra anywhere. Polygamy was current 
enough and cases may be found even today in this district in 
which a man has taken even two or three wives though polygamy 
has now been legally prohibited. By convention, rules of endo¬ 
gamy prohibit marriages outside a caste or a sub-caste ; rules of 
exogamy prohibit marriages between sagotras, sapindas and sapra- 
varas. Brahmans claim gotras and pravaras and by the golra and 
pmvara, exogamy though reformed Hindu law no longer requires 
conformity to this. Marathas claim kuti or devak as well as gotras 
but the chief restrictions are that the bride and groom must not 
belong to the same kuU or devak. The prohibited degrees 
of kindred for marriage beyond agnates vary according to 
the custom of the community concerned. As regards cross-cousin 
unions, except that of the brother’s daughter with the sister's son, 
which is not only tolerated but even keenly sought among Saraswat 
and Desastha Brahmans, other types are disallowed. Marriage 
with a wife’s sister is allowed and a brother may also marry his 
brother’s wife’s sister, i.e., sisters can become sisters-in-law. 

All marriage agreements are conveniently reducible to five 
types. In sdlankrt kanydddna, the bride’s father bedecks her with 
ornaments and jewellery and bears the expenses incidental to the 
marriage including even travelling expenses of the groom’s party. 
In kanydddna, the bride’s father’s expenses are limited to his own 
side. In Varapaik^a-Vadhupaksa each side bears its own expenses 
and considers it honourable to exchange suitable gifts and dinner 
parties according to the means of cither. In the hundd form, the 
bride’s father pays a heavy varadaksnd so that the groom is as if 
were purchased and in the deja form, the proposal is made from 
the groom's side with a price for bride. There may be variations 
suifra to mutual convenience in all these forms in individual 
cases. 

The marriage ceremony as such covers a number of stages. 
Among the poor and backward communities, it is the father of 
the groom or some such elderly person on his behalf starts nego¬ 
tiations with the bride’s father. In the case of the well-to-do and 
the advanced people the process is reversed. This is called 
mdgani. If there is no initial hitch, it was usual until recently 
to coRipare the horoscopes of the bride and the groom particularly 
among the advanced communities but this stage is resorted to in 
many oases now-a-days to leave room for a denial or approval if 
it is considered desirable on second thought. If this stage is pass¬ 
ed, there takes place what is called Sakharpuda. On a mutually 
agreed day, the groom’s father or an elderly person or relative of 
similar standing accompanied by some friends goes to the bride’s 
house to present her with a sdrt and bodice cloth and ornaments. 
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Five suvdsinis, i.e., women with their husbands living mark the 
bride’s forehead with kumku, present her nisd^i, a khan and 
ornaments with a packet of sweets. The others are given 
pdnsupan and light eatables and tea. This ceremony is called 
sakhor^^S. Some days later, the bride’s relatives go to the 
groom’s place and present him suitable clothes, a head-dress and 
a ring. The groom’s forehead is marked with a ti\a. The 
sakharpudd and riia together constitute what may be called the 
betrothal. In marriage ceremonies which extended over three 
or four days in days by gone, these two were primarily repeated 
and were called Sevati and vnngniicciyct. These are followed by 
patrikdpujan or worshipping of the papers on which the names of 
the bride and the bridegroom are written by their respective 
pnests with the God Gapela as witness. All the family deities, 
local deities and goddesses are also specifically invited to bless the 
contemplated marriage by placing a few rice grains before the 
idols. This is often done by a procession of friends and relatives 
going to various temples. 

Although it is now dispensed with in most cases, there used 
to be a day before the marriage a non-essential symbolic cere¬ 
mony called ghdnd in the houses of both the bride and bride¬ 
groom. A turmeric bulb, some wheat and an areca-nut are tied 
in a piece of cloth to the handle of a idte (grinding-stones) by 
married and unwidowed women. They grind some wheat and 
turmeric by the handmill to the accompaniment of prayer songs 
to Garie^ and Sarasvati. Two wooden pestles are then tied 
towther with a piece of new cloth containing turmeric bulbs, 
a betel-nut and a little wheat. Some wheat is put into a bamboo- 
basket and pounded with these pestles. Provisions for the 
marriage are supposed to be prepared after this ceremony but 
it is not really observed in practice. The grinding-stone and the 
pestles used for this ceremony are kept in the same position till 
all functions in connection with the marriage are over. This is 
usually done in the early hours of the morning. The next item 
is that of ha^ad and telvan. A party of Suvasinls from the 
groom’s house goes to the house or the bride to the accompani¬ 
ment of music, taking with them in a basket turmeric paste, 
articles of dress, etc. The bride is smeared with oil and this 
paste and she is given a hot water bath. She is presented .with 
a new green sddi and co/j. What remains of the turmeric pahtc 
and oil is taken to the groom’s house. He is rubbed with these 
Rnd given a similar bath. The bride’s father presents him a 
dress which he puts on when he starts for the bride’s house in a 
procession for the actual marriage ceremony. 

On the marriage day, a number of propitiatory rites are gone 
through in the camps of the bride and the bridegroom. They 
are called numdap pratis\hd and Devaka pratisflui and include 
Ganapati pujana, pwnydhavdcana, nandiirdddha and graha- 
makha. A spot in the marriage-booth is washed with cowdung. 
Sttvdsims decorate it with rdngoli (quartz powder) and arrange 
three pdfs (low wooden stools) in a and cover them with 
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rich velvet or woollen material. The parents of the bride and 
bridegroom take bath, put on silk apparel and seat themselves 
on the p3t$ with their faces to the east. Next, because some 
samsk^ which ought to have been performed on the bride and 
the groom, but were not, they are made to go through a 
prdyascitta. The father of the bride or the groom declares 
solemnly; “ I am going to marry my son or daughter named so 
and so in order to be free from the debt of gods and ancestors 
and to continue the performance of righteous deeds and to 
propagate off-spring fit to perform these deeds. ” In this 
declaration is contained the essence of marriage as a social and 
sociological duty. In order that the whole marriage ceremony 
may pass off without any inauspicious occurrence, prayers in 
prc^itiation of Ganapati, the family deities, Mrtyunjaya and the 
ill-favoured stars of the party are held through priests. These 

E ers commence before and end after the marriage and are 
m as anusthdna. Gadagner or kelavar} are felicitations 
accompanied by dinners offered to the bride or bridegroom by 
relatives. 


There is a performance called mdtrkapujana which is in 
essence a worship of ancestors. The bride’s party arranges a 
dinner in honour of the groom’s party when images of ancestors 
are brought by the groom and they are worshipped. Among 
the Marathas families of this district, it is traditional to remember 
those ancestors who fell on the battle field and seek their 
blessings. An elderly male member of the family personates 
this Vir Purusa. He is taken to the bank of a river in ceremony. 
The water deities and he are feted. He is presented with a dress 
and he holds a sword in his hand. He is brought home and 
smeared with red powder. At the entrance of the house, rice 
mixed with curds and coconut are waved near his person. The 
sword in his hand is then taken and placed near the house-gods. 
This Vir Purusa has then to remain in the house till the 

marriage ceremony is over. 

A formal declaration of the marriage settlement in the 

presence of friends, relatives and invited guests is held on the 

eve of the marriage day or even on the same day at the bride’s 
house. It is called vangnUcaya. The groom’s father accom¬ 
panied by a party of men and women goes ceremoniously to the 
bride’s house. After they are welcomed and seated, the bride 
dressed in new clothes is seated near her father. The groom’s 
father gives into her hands a coconut, a betel leaf packet and 
says thrice addressing her father, ‘ I shall accept your daughter 
in marriage for my son ’. The bride’s father says to him, 

‘Please do’, also thrice. All this is recited in Sanskrt. Roth of 
them embrace each other and the ceremony is over. When the 
time for marriage draws near, the groom wears the dress 
presented to him at the halad ceremony by the bride’s father. 
His' brow is bedecked with a baSing or marriage coronet. His 
left cheek is touched with lamp black, He rides a horse or 
nowadays is seated in a car. Musicians and drum-beaters walk 
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in front and behind them walk all the men of the party with the 
bridegroom. Behind the groom is usually his sister holding a 
sakundiva (lucky lamp) which is laid in a dish and another 
woman follows her with a metal or earthen pot holding rice, 
betel-nut and water covered with a mango-branch and coconut 
set on a heap of rice in a bamboo basket. Other ladies follow. 
The party halts at the place previously fixed upon for perform¬ 
ing slmdnia pujan or worship at the boundary. On reaching the 
bride’s home one or two suvdsints pour water on the hoofs of a 
horse which the bridegroom rides. Another suvdsinl pours 
water on his feet. The bride’s father hands him a coconut and 
leads him by hand to a place called bahule or marriage platform. 
The guests are received all seated in the marriage hall where 
soft music is kept going. While all this goes on and the auspici¬ 
ous moment is watched by a priest the bride is given a bath, is 
dressed in a special marriage dress and she is seated before what 
is known as Gaurihdra. She prays there to God Siva and 
Goddess Parvati and Sakti or IndranT, the wife of Indra, head of 
the celestial World for blessings to herself and her husband 
to be. 

A little before the auspicious moment, the bride’s father 
worships the paper on which the Muhurta has been written. 
Two small heaps of rice grains are made near the marriage altar 
by the priest and a cloth with a central cross mark is held 
between the heaps. The bride and the groom are asked to stand 
on these heaps, the former facing east and the latter west. 
Maternal uncles of either stand whind them. The priests stand 
on either side of the curtain and ask the pair to remember their 
family gods. The priests recite auspicious verses and fling rice 
mixed with. kumkum on both. This is distributed to the guests 
also and at the end of each verse and when the word sdvadh&na 
is repeated, this rice is flung over the heads of the pair. When 
the auspicious moment arrives, the astrologer priest claps his 
hands. This is a signal for alTio start clapping and the musi¬ 
cians to play on their instruments. The priests draw the 
curtain aside and the bride and the groom garland each other. 
If the performance of *tnadhupai\ka was not performed before 
for lack of time, it is performed now. This consists of the 
father of the bride worshipping the groom by pouring on his 
hand, a spoonful of honey mixed with curds which is called 
madhuparka. The bridegroom sips it. If the parents have 
senior sons-in-law or a son-in-law, they are also offered madhu¬ 
parka in order of seniority. The hands of the pair are then 
joined by the bride’s father, a pot of bell metal is held under 
them by the priest and the bride’s mother pours water with 
some coins in it over their elapsed hands. This completes the 
kanydddna or giving over the daughter rite. This is considered 
to be a highly meritorious act on the part of a house-holder 
because the priest keeps saying kanyd tdrayatu; punyam 
vardhatam. This means; May the daughter save her father 
and let his merit grow. The bride’s father then presents new 
clothes, ornaments and other articles to the groom. He puts 
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round the neck of the bride a lucky necklace called mahgalasutra 
which is made of black glass beads and some gold beads and a 
locket. Ganapati is then worshipped by them and Brahmans 
are distributed daksmd. The couple also worship LaksmI, 
Parvatl and Indranl. 

While all these religious rites are in progress, the guests in the 
hall are given pdnsupdrt, coconuts, sweets, flowers, attar and 
rose-water as witnesses to the wedding. This done, they dis¬ 
perse. Vivdhahoma or marriage sacrifice is then performed and 
saptapadi, i.e., going round the marriage fire seven times on the 
part of the bride and the bridegroom makes the marriage valid. 
Another rite called panigtiahana that follows makes it wholly 
irrevocable. Kahkanas or marriage wristlets are tied to the 
wrists of the couple and they are shown the Dhruvatdrd or the 
Pole Star while they hold each other’s hands. This is a symbol 
of their vow to remain steadfastly loyal to each other. 

The concluding social event is the vardt or the ceremonial 
homeward return of the bridegroom with the bride. This is 
usually done the same night or the next night. In old days 
when boys and girls were married at a very young age, parents 
and other elders of the family derived considerable fun by 
making the newly weds go through a number of funny and 
frivolous situations. With grown up boys and girls as parties to 
the marriage this has almost completely disappeared. Yet, even 
now, they are made to sit to dinner in the some plate and feed 
each other. After vardt, one more .socially significant ceremony 
called sunmukhdarSan, is held. It consists of a cordial welcome 
to the daughter-in-law by the mother-in-law. Sugar is put in 
her mouth by the mother-in-law and other elderly women and 
new clothes and ornaments are given to her. The last religious 
ceremony is devakothapana or unshrining of the devak in the 
same way as it was installed. When this is over Brahmans and 
priests are rewarded for their services. In this district, the 
custom among the Mardthds and similar communities is to 
treat the guests with a sweet feast during the marriage period, 
and another feast afterwards. It consists of meat, mutton and 
fowl. 

Since the Second World War, conditions of life have enormously 
changed. The marriage age of boys has considerably risen. The 
old elaborate, leisurely rituals, whether religious or social, connect¬ 
ed with an event like the marriage has no place in these altered 
circumstances. So it has been rationalised and abridged. Even a 
reformist body like the Dharma Nirnaya Mandal has helped the 
process. Collective marriages have also been introduced among 
the poorer classes in the interest of economy. Upanayana is. still 
in vogue, though the samskdra as such is only nominal. But its 
retention and coming into vogue of collective upanayanas in 
order to retain that sacrament in certain places serves to show 
that people still care for the nominal initiation of their sons into 
the student stage with some religious ceremony. The only other 
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samskdras that are observed arc in connection with birth, death 
and pregnancy. 

The prospect of a baby in the offing for a newly-wed bride is 
greeted with enthusiasm both by her parents as at her husband's. 
A woman without a child is regarded as an imperfect and imma¬ 
ture woman and is looked as even ominous. No Hindu woman 
will be happy if within a reasonable period after marriage, she 
does not become enceinte. When happy omens of a coming child 
are noticed there is joy in the family and every one desires that 
the first arrival should be a male child. For this purpose, the 
sacrament of pumsavana was devised while the young wire was in 
the third or fourth month of pregnancy. But whether because it 
is really not effective or unnecessary, it: has fallen into disuse. 
The prospective mother’s longings, dohMe as they are called, are 
fondly noticed and promptly satisfied by the elderly members of 
the husband’s family. If a child is born with some birth-marks 
or congenital defects, they are ascribed to non-fnlfilment of the 
longings. It is customary^for a newly-wed wife to go to her 
parents for the first confinement. All arrangements including the 
engagement of a midwife known to the family are made. She 
looks after the young mother for ten days after delivery. 

All rural communities are particular about the fifth or sixth 
day worship as they are believed to be full of danger to the new 
born. The belief that convulsive seizures and most other forms 
of disease are the work of spirits and they can be warded off only 
by propitiating the Mothers, Fifth and Sixth. The elderly 
women of the house are particular about keeping a lamp 
constantly burning in the confinement room and the mother is 
never left alone during the ten days. On the fifth day of ckfild 
birth, friends and relatives are asked for a tiffin. In the name of 
the paheavi, a betel-nut, a sword or a sickle are placed an a pH 
and sandic paste and flowers are offered. The mother bows 
before the goddess with the child in her arms and prays her to 
protect the child from evil spirits. On the sixth day a blank 
sheet of paper and a reed pen and ink are placed on a pdt and 
Satveh or the Mother Sixth is worshipped as on the previous day 
and a few friends are feasted. 

During the ten days, the mother is considered untouchable and 
only the midwife touches her. The family observes suher for 
the period as sutak is observed in the case of a death. On the 
Uth day, mother and baby arc given a purificatory bath, their 
clothes are washed and the whole house is cleaned. Male mem¬ 
bers of the household put on new sacred threads. The midwife 
is presented with a lugade, bodice cloth and some money as her 
fee. The mother is cleaned from impurity by spraying Tu\Sl 
water over her. 

Of late, with the practice of sending expectant mother to 
maternity and nursing homes, many of the old practices have 
become obsolete, though some of the rituals may be observed 
at home. On the 12th day the naming ceremony of the child is 
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held. Women friends and relatives are invited for the purpose. 
They bring presents, the musicians play, the baby is put in the 
cradle and the christening is gone through. This ceremony is 
called barse. The lobes of the child’s ears are pierced by a gold 
thread, usually by a goldsmith. If the male child is subject to a 
vow, his right nostril is also pierced by a gold thread and a gold 
ring put there. Cudakatma or first hair cut was also a sdmskdra 
performed after a child was three years old, but has now died out. 

Upanayana, vratabandha and maunjibandhana are the 
Sanskrt terms for what is popularly called the munja sacrament, 
intended only for the three vamas, vit., Brahmana, Ksatriya and 
Vai^ya as ordained by the SmrtTs. Whoever can claim classi¬ 
fication in one of these three varnas from among the numerous 
castes and sub-castes into which Hindu society is divided to-day, 
can have it performed in the case of their male issues. It is a 
purificatory right in theory initiating a boy into Brahma- 
caryaSrama or studenthood. It has to be performed when a boy 
is between eight and 12 years of age. ^But now-a-days, it is even 
performed in several cases just before the boy’s marriage. It is 
customary to perform this ceremony only in certain months of 
the year, viz., Magha, Phalguna, Caitra, Vai4akha and Jyestha, 
with due regard to astrological considerations, 

Maunjibandhana means girding the waist of a boy by a 
thread made from the munja grass. Its religious or cultural 
significance is now almost wholly lost and it has now 
bwame an occasion for a sodal gathering of friends and rela¬ 
tives, It is more a festive than a serious function. Preparations 
for it begin a few days before the auspicious day fixed for the 
occasion. Mandaps are erected as in the case of marriage. 
Invitations are sent far and wide to friends and relatives. A day 
or two before the ceremony, the boy’s parents and family priests 
visit temples and houses of friends and relatives to extend per¬ 
sonal invitations for blessing and attendance at the ceremony. 
This ceremonial extension of invitations is called aksat. 

On the thread ceremony day, the ^hdrfd is performed as in the 
case of marriage. Drummers and pipcrp start playing on their 
instruments. One of the priests sets up the ghdtikapatra (water 
clock) with due ceremony. The usual propitiatory rites are gone 
through. Ganpati and the m^trkas are worshipped and 
punyahavacana is performed. It is a prayer offered for the day 
proving full of blessings. This is the occasion for friends and 
relatives to offer presents to the boy and his parents. This is 
followed by the performance of nandiSrdddha. Twenty seven 
areca-nuts, representing joy-bringing guardians are placed in a 
winnowing fan and worshipped with kumkum and fl;owers. It is 
then taken in the family godroom. Brahmans and suvdsims are 
fed and given daksind. Mother and boy are then anointed and 
bathed together and there is a ceremonial cutting of the boy’s 
hair by a barber who U given a turban, a handkerchief, rice, betel 
and coconut. But now-a-days hair is not actually cut. The boy is 
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again bathed and there is a ceremonial tiffin when for the 
time, the boy eats from his mother’s plate. Boys of his 
called batus participate in the tiffin and are given daksind. 
boy is again given bath and made ready for the upattayana 
ceremony. 
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As the muhurta (auspicious moment) approaches, friends, 
relatives and all invitees gather together and take their seats in 
the mandap or the hall. The father sits on a pdt with his face 
to the east and the boy stands before him facing west. A 
curtain is held between them by the priests. The boy's sister 
stands behind him with a lighted lamp and a coconut in her 
hands. The priests recite mangatdslakas (lucky verses) and the 
guests present cast aksatds (unbroken reddened rice grains) at the 
boy and the father. At the exact lucky moment, the curtain is 
withdrawn, guests clap their palms, musicians play on their 
instruments with gusto and the boy lays his head at the feet of 
his father who blesses him and seats him on his right thigh. 
Pdnsupdrl, attar-guldb and flowers are distributed to all present. 
It is customary to hand a coconut to each person while depart¬ 
ing. The new custom on the part of guests, now-a-days is to 
make some present to the boy. 

The religious ritual begins soon. The boy is seated to the 
father’s right. A sthandila (earthen altar) is traced in front of 
the father, blades of darbha (sacred grass) are spread over it and 
a sacrificial fire {homa) is got ready. The priest daubs a cotton 
string in oil and turmeric, ties it round the boy’s waist and gives 
him a hAgofi to wear. He then rolls a yellow pancd (short waist 
cloth) round his waist and a white one round his shoulders. 
Another cotton string daubed with oil and turmeric and a bit of 
deer skin passed into it is hung on the left shoulder of the boy in 
the manner of a sacred thread. Offerings of ajaya (ghee), sesame 
and seven kinds of samidhds (sacred fuel sticks) are placed in the 
sacrificial fire. The boy is asked to pass between father and fire, 
sip three dedmanas and repeat texts. Again he passes between 
fire and father and takes his seat to the right of his father. He 
then rises, bows to the dedrya (preceptor-priest) and requests him 
to initiation of bralimacarydkama. His request is granted by 
handing him over a yajnopamta (sacred thread), of danda of 

f alas (staff) and by giving general instructions about acquiring 
nowledge. He is taken out of the house to look at the sun and 
offer him a prayer called gdyatn. After this is performed, the 
principal sacrifice in which prayers are offered to Agnl, Indra 
(King of gods) and Surya (the sun) to bestow their powers on 
the boy. The last rite of the upanayana sacrament is medhd- 
janana in which prayer is offered to the Goddess of Mind that 
She gives the boy, knowledge and intellect. This is done by pre¬ 
paring a small square earthen mound and planting in it a branch 
of the polos tree and worshipping it as the Goddess of Mind. 


Sdmdvartana which originally meant return from the precep¬ 
tor’s home after 12 years of studenthood has now become an 
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3. adjunct of upamyatui, coming within a few days of it or in the 
cities even the next day. The boy discards the munja, i.e., the 
triple waist-cord of sacred grass and his lahgoti, puts on costly 
clothes, 3 pair of shoes and takes up an umbrella and pretends 
to set out on a journey to KasT. The priest or the maternal 
uncle of the boy pretends to dissuade him from his plan by 
promising him to give his daughter in marriage. He is induced 
to give up the plan and stay. 


After-death Hindus usually cremate their dead. But children who have 
Rites. teeth are buried when dead. When a person is in 

his last moments and if he is conscious, he keeps on remember¬ 
ing or repeating God’s name. If he is unconscious, other people 
do it for him. At the point of death, his head is placed on the 
lap of his son or brother and Gahga water which is usually well 
preserved in almost every household is put in his mouth with a 
Tulsi leaf. It is also customary to put a piece of gold and a 
pearl in his mouth. When life is extinct, the news is announced 
to relatives and friends and also communicated to distant places. 
Nearmost relations try to come for the cremation and if it is a 
son or a brother that is expected to come, the cremation is even 
postponed by 24 hours. When relatives and brothers gather, 
preparations are started for carrying the dead body to the 
cremation ground. Usually it is a ladderlike bier that is prepared 
out of bamboos. Two new earthen pots, a large one for water 
and a small one for fire, guldl (red powder), betel leaves and 
white cloth about .seven and a half feet long and about a yard in 
breadth are procured. Arrangements fof sufficient firewood, 
cowdung cakes and a few dry Tulsi planst are made. The dead 
body is bathed and securely tied in the bamboo bier and veiled 
with the white cloth keeping only the face bare. The son or the 
nearest relative goes through ablution. Close friends and 
kinsmen become the four principal bier carriers and the son 
leads all the mourners to the cremation ground. He carries the 
fire pot on a triangular frame fastened to a string. On reaching 
the cremation spot, a pile of firewood and cowdung cakes ia 
laid. The dead body is kept on it and covered with fuel includ¬ 
ing the dried TulSi plants. With the help of the priest, the son 
sets fire to the pyre. He goes round the pyre thrice with a 
water-filled earthen pot and stands at the head of the pyre, 
Another person breaks a hole in the pot with a small stone and 
the son beats his mouth with the back of his hand. He then 
goes away and sits among the other mourners. All of theni 
wait till the skull bursts. The sound is usually heard by all 
The stone with which the earthen pot is broken is carefullj 
preserved for further obsequies as a symbol of the dead to which 
water oblations are given by the ddarest and the nearest. The 
mourners return home. In the evening a lighted lamp is kepi 
burning where the deceased breathed his last. If the deceased ii 
a woman with her husband alive, qhe is decked with flowers 
rubbed with turmeric paste and a kumkum mark is placed or 
her forehead. A handful of rice, a coconut and betel leaves an 
placed in her lap. The rest of the procedure is the same. 
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If the deceased belongs to the Brahman or Ksatrlya stock, the 
after-death rites are observed in the vedic style known as 
mantrdgni; in the case of others also priests officiate, but it is a 
simple consignment to fire. On the third day, the son, accom¬ 
panied by a few friends and relatives visit the cremation ground 
and from the spot where the dead body was burnt, they collect 
the ashes and whatever remains of the bones. These are con¬ 
signed to a stream or river and those who can afford to do so, 
take the same for consignment to a holy place like Prayag, 
where the Gahga, Yamuna and Sarasvatf rivers meet and is, 
therefore, called Triveni Sangam. On the tenth day, all mem¬ 
bers of the household take a purificatory bath, and all clothes 
are washed. The son of the deceased is shaven clean. He bathes 
himself and astna, the symbolic stone and cowdung and rice 
oblations are offered to it in the cremation ground. Presents of 
useful articles and money are made to a Brahman in the name 
of the deceased which once included even clothes, shoes and a 
cow. But now a days only money is conveniently given. The 
normal expectation of the son and others is that when the 
oblations are offered in an open space, crows should come and 
dispose of them. If this does not happen, the belief is that the 
deceased desires that those left behind should give him assurance 
regarding his possible wishes, sometimes all these efforts fail to 
induce a crow to touch the rice ball oblations, but most often 
they are not disappointed. After this procedure is gone 
through, the mourners go back home. 

On the eleventh day, all members of the household take 
pancagavya and sprinkle it all over the house. This is a mixture 
of cow’s milk, curds, ghee, urine and dung. New sacred threads 
are worn. On the 12th day, a ritual known as sapindi imddha 
is held. By virtue of this ritual, the deceased is gathered to his 
previous three pillars, i.e,, father, grandfather and great-grand¬ 
father. On the 13th day, a irdddha is performed in the name of 
the dead and friends and kinsmen are asked for a feast. After 
this, every year, the irSddha is expected to be performed on the 
death of the deceased. 

Once a deceased has been cremated, the §raddha is not observed 
now-a-days every year in the prescribed way in families who 
have come under modern influences. Some charity is made in 
memory of the deceased out of feelings of gratitude. Those who 
can afford it, award even prizes and scholarships in his name or 
pay poor students’ fees. The time-honoured rites and practices 
are found inconvenient and cumbersome in the present tempo 
of life. The spirit of the rites is, however, attempted to be 
preserved by orthodox people. Taking a dead body in the 
municipal handcart has also been introduced in various places 
instead of on a bier on four person’s shoulders. Only rarely 
persons allow their Ixidies to be given for dissection purposes or 
certain limbs like eyes for the use of the needy, though medical 
science has made sufficient advance for their use being philan- 
thropically made. Electric furnaces for consuming dead bodies 
introduced in Bombay have yet to come to a place like Sahgll. 
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CHAPTER 3. Recent legal enactments have considerably affected the position 
The P^le Hindu women. Equality of the sekes, in general, has been 
Hindus regarded as guaranteed by the Constitution of the Indian Union 
Hindu Women women are not prevented now from participating in any 
field of civil life of the country. They can, in theory, practise 
any profession, hold any office and evei) inherit property in their 
own right. A Hindu widow could take another husband or 


divorce among the lower castes of Hindus by usage but the 
Hindu law, in theory, puts a ban on widow marriage so far as 
the higher communities like Brahmans, Ksatrlyas and Vaisyas 
were concerned. But the Widow Re-marriage Act of 1853 
removed this disability, even though, during the last hundred 
years, widows have not chosen to marry in very large numbers 
among these three Varnas. The right to divorce was not there 


at all, because the Hindu marriage, in theory, is indissoluble, but 
recent legislation in this behalf, has allowed divorce to the 
Hindu wife or husband for sufficient cause, though the restric¬ 
tions on securing divorce do not make it easy. There is provi¬ 


sion, however, for legal separation on sufficient cause being 
shown. With the spread of education among women and a 
desire for self-assertion particularly in the case of those who are 
economically self-dependant and their having come out of the 
homes in search of jobs on an equal footing with men, divorce 
cases have begun to figure in the news from time to time. The 
natural disabilities to which the women’s status is heir, has, how¬ 
ever, led to the existence of some kind of traffic in women for 
ages together with the attendant evil of prostitution. The 
family planning movement now propagated under the auspices 
of the State Government itself, has made a success in this dis- 
trict, the consciousness to have only such of a number of 
children as could be supported well, having spread even among 
the masses. It is not seriously feared that the preventive 
measures will be misused on a scale as should cause alarm. To 


the evil of prostitution are allied, though in a clandestine 
way, the evils of drink and gambling, but not widespread in this 
district. Prohibition has been legally established all over 
Maharastra, though its breaches are found to be rather too many 
for a reasonable enforcement of that legislation. Gambling has 
never caused even the trouble that prohibition has caused, though 
enlightened public opinion demands that measures for enforce¬ 
ment of the anti-drink and anti-gambling laws need to be more 
drastic and stringent. It also seeks restrictions on corrupting 
foreign and Indian motion pictures. 


Composed as this district is of the former Sangli, Miraj and 
Budhgahv states and parts of the former Aundh state, certain 
court manners and etiquettes formed part of the behaviour of 
daily life , which still persist. This district is proud of its 
altruistic traditions and good manners. Thus, youngsters will not 
shout, smoke or spit in the presence of elderly persons. Women 
will be particular about neatness in dress and careful about cover¬ 
ing their bodies well while outdoors. All this is observed more 
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particularly in the city of Sangl! which presents, on the whole, a CHAPTER 
clean, cultured and hospitable look to any stranger. It has a ThT^e^le 
certain elegance also in its structures. Hindus. 

A large number of rural dwellings have hardly any touch of Home Life, 
architectural beauty or interior decoration. Most of them, are 
simple tile-and-mud constructions made to accommodate the 
family. Some of them, however, are maintained very clean by 
frequent application of mud plastering on walls. The floors are 
applied cowdung almost every week and on days of festivals 
cowdung mixed with water is sprinkled on them. The floors are 
then decorated with fine designs of rangoll drawn with perfect 
deft. The interiors of the houses are badly ventilated and poorly 
lighted. Occasionally one comes across photographs of family- 
members and family-deities hung on the walls or else fixed up at 
the top of an entrance door. Usually there is no piece of furniture 
in the house. 

As opposed to these, houses in urban areas offer a better sight. 

They have got better architectural designs and are built with 
bricks or stones with cement or lime. The house is generally 
divided into apartments or rooms, the main being kitchen and 
drawing room. Rooms are mostly rectangular or square in 
shape with medium height. The drawing room has painted walls. 

It is often decorated with picture frames, calendars, photos, etc. 

It is also meagrely furnished with a writing table and a chair and 
occasionally with an iron cot. 

In some of the decent localities of Sangli and Miraj towns one 
comes across modern type of bungalows. They are built in 
beautiful designs quite in keeping with modem architectural 
tastes. Each house is having one, two or more separate self- 
contained blocks. The interiors are painted with oil-paints and 
distempers so intermixed as to bring about an enchanting effect 
of colour-combination. The doors and windows are bedecked 
with curtains matching the interior atmosphere. The rooms are 
well-ventUated with large windows and electric fans and are furni¬ 
shed with sofa-sets, dining and dressing tables, a chest of drawers 
and a radio. A pair of toy-birds, a dancing idol or a plastic cast 
of an emorous couple may further add to the interior beauty and 
decoration. Such bungalows are, however, very few and far 
between. 

Sangli district Hindus dress like the Hindus elsewhere in Ofeas, 
Maharastra. The most common article of apparel for the male 
is the dholar. But loose pyjamds or shorts are fast dethroning 
the dhotar from its time-honoured place. Formerly the male 
upper garments were uparne, Seld, sadara, pairan, bambandi, 
kudta, kopafi, kabjd, ahgarkhd. Servant and dagald. Now it is a 
shirt, a bush-shirt or a bush<oat. The head-dress used to be a 
pdg^te, pagdi, munddse, rumdl, patkd or saphd, according to 
taste and means in various colours. Now, it is fashionable to go 
bare-headed. The male ensemble consists of a dhotar or pyjama, 
a long sadrd called Nehru shirt and a Gandhi cap. In the urban 
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areas, pants have become quite fashionable and a shirt or bush- 
shirt completes the dress. The old footwears have also gone. 
It is now a chappal, slippers or shoes. 

A Hindu woman’s dress is the full Marathii or lugade of 
nine yards and a short-sleeved coli reaching to the waist covering 
both the back and chest, the ends being tied in front. Sadis of 
five or six yards in length have become fashionable for the last 
twenty years among young ladies in the urban centres and they 
have now even invaded the villages. They are worn cylindrically 
over a parkar or ghdgrd, also called petticoat. The old fashioned 
OtM is also discarded by them. The use of brassiers, blouses, 
polkas and zumpers has become quite common. 

A baby, whether a boy or a girl, is dressed in a cap called 
topade or kunct. For every day use, angdis and jhabalis are 
sewn. When the baby grows three or four years old, round or 
folded caps for the head, sadatd or pairan for the upper part and 
caddif Himdn or coland for the lower part are sewn for the use 
of the boys. Small gowns or jhagds and parkars are made for 
the girls. Girls of eight or ten, if they do not keep up putting 
on frocks, parkars and coHs, may start using a miniature sddi 
without passing the end over her shoulder like a grown-up 
woman. Skirts are becoming fashioinable among college-going 
girls for the last few years. Hair styles have altered from time 
to time. The former buns are seen only among grown up and 
old women. Allowing braided hair on the back is the fashion 
of the day. 

There is considerable difference between the ornaments used 
by the urban and the rural people as also by the rich and the 
poor. A castewise, traditional difference is also noticeable. 
Similarly, ornaments for men, women, boys and girls are also 
different. Ladies in the urban areas prefer light and delicate 
ornaments set in patterns of gold and precious stones. Rich 
ladies in villages use gold ornaments, but they are heavy and 
crude. Ornaments used for the feet are always of silver and 
among the poor even less costly metals, because only princely 
and royal families can use gold for the feet according to 
custom. Poor people wear ornaments made of silver, copper, 
brass, stone and glass beads. Now-a-days cheaper but showy 
ornaments are getting into fashion. Use of artificial jewellery 
and glass beads is becoming common. Enormous increase in 
the price of gold during the last fifty years is responsible for this. 

Men have almost given up using any decorative articles now- 
a-days, though a sdvukdr or a sardf may still be met with who 
wears a pearl earring called bhikbdli, a gold wristlet as pool and 
a gold necklace called goph or kanthd. A chain of gold or 
silver round the waist was also fashionable once upon a time 
even though it could not be sported. A young man taking 
fancy for a thin gold chain with a locket round his neck is not 
quite rare. Persons wearing gold rings called angathis studded 
with pearls or precious stones may be seen and those among 
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them who use pavitraks profess that they do so on religious 
grounds. Buttons, links, studs, collar-pins, tie-pins, wrist-watches 
of precious metals and set with precious stones are used by the 
rich. Silver kade and kargotd are used by well-to-do villagers 
and agriculturists. 
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Fashions in female ornaments have undergone a complete 
transformation during the last fifty years. Heavy gold orna¬ 
ments on all limbs are now not popular. Head ornaments, worn 
in the hair, have almost gone out of fashion. But they used to 
be found in conservative households till lately ; they were mud, 
agraphul, rakhdi, ketki-kevdd, guldbdce phul, bindH-bijord 
candt^sutya, gohde-phul etc. Ear-ornaments like caukadi and 
kudi of pearls set in gold are still in vogue. Earrings of various 
types are now becoming fashionable. Among the neck-orna¬ 
ments, mahgcdasutra is the important which must always be 
worn by a married woman with her husband alive. It is now-a- 
days stringed together by different patterns of gold chains. 
Necklaces known as candrahdra, capldhdra, jondhalipota, 
tandatipota, bakulihdra, puspahdra, mohanmdla, putalydci mdla, 
bormdia, Kolhdpuni sdj, ekddni, sari and vajratikd, all of gold 
and petya, pota, lapphd, tanmmi and p<mdc, made of pearls are 
in current use. Gold bangles of numerous patterns and patlyd 
known as to4icyd, purandcyd, jdlicyd, pailucyd, pha§ydcyd and 
minydcyd all made of gold are still current but gradually falling 
into disuse. Costlier and heavier are tode of various patterns, 
bangles studded with pearls, diamonds and precious stones are 
also in vogue but only in rich families. Armlets or vdkl of the 
types known as rudragdth, tulabandi, hatricyd and modvdki are 
still in wear. Among the nose ornaments ftath is the most 
prominent and a peculiar ornament of Maratha women. It is 
made in gold frame with pearls and precious stones. Other 
minor nose decorations are the mornt, mugvata, phuli and 
camki. Children’s ornaments .are bindlyd, managaiyd, kaditode, 
vd\e, toradyd, sdkha\yd, hasali, which are made of gold and silver. 
But, leaving children without ornaments is becoming more 
fashionable. 


Dietary habits of particular sections of the community may 
be slightly different but broadly speaking the pattern of food is 
the same in all talukas of SariglT.' While in the drier parts, 
jovar bread may be the staple food, in the hilly western parts 
bread of ndgti and rice may be in vogue. Other eatables like 
fruits and vegetables, milk and its products are consumed by all 
according to their means. The main dividing line in the food 
habits may, however, be the inclusion or otherwise of animal 
food in the diet. Brahmans, Jains and Lingayats and such 
Marathas as have taken a vow to eschew animal food, are 
ordinarily vegetarians. All other Hindu communities take meat 
or fish occasionally. Mutton is a favourite item in the diet of 
the Marathas but beef is scrupulously excluded by all Hindus ; 
it is indeed ccaisidered sacrilegious to eat beef by them. 
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All agriculturists, artisans and pastoral classes in SangU 
habitually take three meals a day. The fare consists of jovdr or 
bdjri, rice and wheat on occasion, vegetables (leafy and 
fruitarian), split pulse and aldn or zunkd, i.e., gram flour boiled 
with cumin, coriander, chillis, salt, turmeric powder and onions. 
Chutny made of garlic, chillis, and salt is used as an appetiser 
almost daily. Besides grains, pulses, fruits, spices, oil, curds and 
butter, they occasionally eat eggs, fowl, meat and other flesh but 
very few can do so except on festive occasions like weddings, 
family festivals and days like Dasara and Holl. To offer an 
animal to a deity and then take its flesh as pr^tsad is common 
enough. These people have a light breakfast in the morning 
before starting the day’s work. It consists of bhakarH, chutney 
and plain water. This is called nydhar^. About noon time 
their meals are taken to the fields or places of work by their 
womenfolk or children. This lunch again consists of jovar or 
bajra bread, vegetables and split pulse. It has become common 
for these people to have a cup of tea also with nydhat^. In the 
evening, between 8 and 9 is taken the supper which consists of 
bread, rice, milk or buttermilk or curds and some vegetables. 

Well-to-do people have for their staple food poU or capdtl 
made of wheat flour, bhdt (boiled nee), varana (boiled split 
pulse), tap (clarified butter or ghee), fresh lemon, bhdji 

(vegetables), pickles and jams of various fruits. Milk and curds 
are necessary ingredients of their food. Flesh and fish are used 
by meat-eating communities. It is customary for most males of 
tne family to eat pdnsupdH after meals. Some smoke or chew 
tobacco. On festive occasions rich dishes like pumridci poll, 
bdsundi, §rtkhanda, Iddu, purl etc., are prepared. 

Hindus have many sacred or sanctified days during the course 
of the year. The first day of the month of Caitra is called 

Gudhipadva which is celebrated by setting up in front of one’s 
house a giidhi, i.e., a bamboo pole capped with a small silver or 
brass jar and new piece of silk cloth and a string of flowers 

hanging to it like a flag. A peculiar ritual of the day is to eat 

nim leaves mixed with sugar early in the morning, have a 
sumptuous meal at noon and in the evening to visit the leading 
temple and particularly in villages to hear the varsaphala, i.e., the 
year’s forecast read by the village priest or JoH (astrologer). 

Rama’s birthday comes on the 9th day of the first half of 
Caitra. A number of people even fast on this day. On the full 
moon day of Caitra, Hanumdn-JayanVi is celebrated exactly at 
sunrise in the same way. It is customary to arrange kirtans on 
the four previous nights preceding Hanumdn-Jayanti. 

Gauripuja is a ceremony of worshipping Gauri by organising 
a halddkuhkii in most Brahman, Prabhu and high class 
Maratha households on any day between the third day of 
Caitra and the third day of Vaisakha by women. Aksaya- 
trtiya is one of the lucky days and is considered proper by 
cultivators to begin field activities of the year, Vatapaumimd, 
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the full moon day of Jyestha, is remembered iij the name of 
SarhrL Women go to a banyan tree, worship it and distribute 
presents among themselves. Hrahmans are given dakmul. This 
worship is restricted to siivamns, i.e., tt) married women with 
their husbands alive. Prayers are offered for long life for 
husbands. 
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Ekddasi, i.e., the 11th day in both the bright and dark halves 
of every month especially in Asadh or Kartik is a day for prayer 
and fasting for all devotees of Krsna. 

The month of Sravana is regarded as particularly sacred and 
dedicated to the worship of Siva. A number of fasts, feasts and 
festivals occur in this month. All Mondays are devoted to 
prayer to Siva, a half-day fast and a feast in the evening. All 
Fridays are the days of goddess Laksnh and are called Sampad 
Sukmvdrs on which women offer special worship. Every 
Tuesday in this month is devoted by newly wed girls to the 
worship of Mangiddgatiri and at night there is feasting, playing 
and pranking among themselves by keeping late hours. 

Ndgapancami, the bright fifth in this month is dedicated to 
the cobra. Clay cobra or its representation by sandal paste on a 
pdt is worshipped. Milk preparations are a speciality of the 
feast on this day. Live cobras brought by Phasepardhis and 
Garudis arc fed milk. All activities like digging and ploughing 
are held up as they are believed to hurt the reptile world. In 
some places women put on their best dress and dance round in 
a ring keeping time to a song, which they sing collectively. 

A peculiarity of this district is that of Sirala. There is a 
collective worship of the cobra for which a public subscription is 
raised. A number of cobras are let loose in a compound and 
experts handle them. Great crowd and news-paper reporters 
attend this function. 

The full-moon day in Sravana is called Nardll^ Paupnirm, 
After a hearty meal in the noon, people go to the river side and 
propitiate the god of water, Varuna, by offering coconuts in the 
stream. This is a Smvani or upakarma day for YajurvedI and 
AtharvavedT Brahmans, when old sacred-threads are discarded 
and new ones worn. The day is also known as Pavatydei- 
Paurnimd. 

Janmdslami, the 8th day in the dark half of Srdvand, is the 
day on which Lord Krsna was born. It is observed as a fasting 
day by devotees. The next day is observed as what is called 
Dahikdtd. Youths and hoys band together and display feats of 
strength and sleights of hand in the style of boy Krsna and his 
playmates. 

The no-moon day in Sravana is known as Pithori Anulvdsyd. 
It is observed as a fast by women in general, but particularly by 
those whose children are shortlived or subject to frequent ill¬ 
nesses. This day is observed in some villages as Pold or Bendm 
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which is a peculiarly agricultural festival. It is a day dedicated 
to bullocks who are fed on sweet dishes and allowed full rest. 
Clay images of bullocks are gaily painted and worshipped. A 
procession of decorated bullocks is taken from outside to some 
temple in the villages. 

Ganesa Caturthi is a festival celebrated on the fourth day of 
Bhadrapada when painted clay figures of Ganapati are purchased 
and worshipped. The image is kept in the house from two to 
ten days according to family custom and ceremoniously 
immersed in a well or a stream. Conjoined with the Ganesa 
festival on the 7 th day of Bhadrapada, women hold a feast for 
three days in honour of Parvatl or Gauri, mother of Ganesa. 
A brass or clay mask of the goddess is duly installed near the 
idol of Ganapati, worshipped and then ceremoniously left in 
river or stream. 

On the third and fifth days of Bhadrapada come Haritdlika 
and Rsi-Pancaml which are observed as fasting days particularly 
by Brahman women. 

The second half of Bhadrapada is known as Pitrpaksa, the 
fortnight of forefathers, and is held sacred to the spirits of 
ancestors. 

The Navamtm festival begins from the first day of Asvina and 
lasts ten days, the first nine being known as Navaratra (nine 
nights) and the last as Dasara, the lOth. An earthen jar filled 
with water with a coconut on the top is worshipped in honour 
of the goddess Ambabal. On the tenth they worship weapons 
and field tools and so the day is also known as Ayudhapuja day. 
Children worship their books and a function in honour of 
Sarasvatl is held in schools. This is a feasting day in every 
house. Vijayd-dasami is the third name by which Dasara is 
known. It was the custom in olden times in this district for 
Maratha soldiers and sileddts to start on their expeditions and, 
therefore, they crossed the borders of their respective villages. 
The day came to be known as Simollanghana day. Even now 
this practice is symbolically preserved by people gathering on 
the border of a village or near a temple and worshipping a heap 
of Ap^ or Sami branches and twigs with a Brahman priest to 
officiate. The Apta or Sami leaves are procured and exchanged 
as gold among themselves. 

The full-moon day of Asvina is known as Kojdgiri Paurnima 
as also Navdnna Panrnimd, Agricultural communities celebrate 
it with great happiness. They spend the whole day working in 
fields and even take their lunch there. At night people keep 
awake and play different games and take sweetened milk because 
the belief is that Goddess Laksmi goes about everywhere and 
does not bless one who sleeps instead of keeping awake on this 
night. 

Divdll or Dipdvali festival signifying “ a feast of lights ” 
starts from the 13th of the second half of Alvina and lasts for 
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six days. Every evening earthen lamps called panalls are CH APTER 3. 
lighted in all house frontage as also in every nook and corner of People, 
the house. The first day is known as Dhanatrayodasi. On the Hindus. 
day women and girls take a special bath and the day is devoted Holidays and 
to special cleaning and preparing sweet dishes. On the 14th, Festivals, 

which is called Nafaka Caturdasi men and boys take a special 
bath abhyanga, by besmearing oil and fragrant materials to 
their bodies. The whole day is spent in feasting and merry¬ 
making and visiting friends and relatives. The no-moon day is 
devoted to the worship of Laksmi. Merchants and tradesmen 
celebrate this day by holding LaksmT-pujana and asking friends 
and customers to Pdnsupdri, The next day is the first day of the 
month of Kartika marking the beginning of the new commercial 
year. It is called Balipfatipadd in honour of the Bali, who was 
a benefactor of agriculturists, but who is known to have been 
put down in the nether world by Vamana, one of the incarna¬ 
tions of Visnu. Wives adore their husbands by waving a small 
lighted lamp before them and get a suitable present. The last 
day of the festival is called Bhdubij, when brothers visit their 
sisters and dine at their houses. Sisters wave a lighted lamp in 
the face of the brothers and receive presents. The Divdti 
festival is the king of all Hindu festivals. 

On the 12th of Kartik it is usual to celebrate the marriage of 
Tulasi (holy basil) with Visnu as if it was a human marriage. 

The full-moon day of Kartik known as Tripuri Paurnimd is 
celebrated in memory of Siva’s victory over the demon 
Tripurasura. Deepmams or stone lamp-pillars in front of 
temples have a big fire lighted on their tops and all niches carry¬ 
ing lighted earthen lamps. 

Makara Sankrdnta comes in the month of Paus which coin¬ 
cides with January 14th when the sun enters the Makara RMi 
(The zodiac sign of Capricorns). It is marked with a feast in 
honour of the God Sun. Men and women in their gay dresses 
go about and exchange til-giil (sesame sweet) and halva as 
greeting of the season. 

Mahdsivamtra comes on the 14th day of the dark half of 
Mdgha which is observed as a fasting day by devotees of Stw. 

The last festival of the year is Simgd or Hopt. The advent of 
this festival is eagerly awaited in the countryside by both old 
and young. The main day of this festival is the full-moon day 
of Phalguna. On the Paurnima, the special dish of the day is 
purdnapoti (wheatcakes stuffed with sugar and crushed gram 
pulse). In the afternoon, a plantain tree, bearing fruit or a long 
pole of some other tree is fixed, a stone is worshipped at the 
bottom of the pole and fuel and cowdung cakes are piled in a 
heap and sec on fire. The next day, called Dhulavad, is also 
observed as a holiday. The dark fifth of Phalguna is called 
Rahga-pancami when coloured water is sprinkled with or without 
syringe by young and old against all and sundry and no one is 
expected to take offence. 
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A number of major games are played in the district in the 
school and college playgrounds as also in the countryside, 
Indian games do not need much eipiipment except a well-made 
playground. Hu tutu, kho-kho, lungadi, ulydpdtyd, vitiddndu 
and lagoryd are some of these. These games are popular in 
every district, with some local variations in the rules of the 
game concerned. Standardised forms have now been evolved 
by the Akhil Maharastra SarirTka Siksana Mandal which are 
now widely adopted and strictly observed w'hen the games are 
played in contested tourneys. 

It is only in towns that cricket, foot-ball, tennis and badminton 
etc. are played mostly in schools and colleges. Lawyers have 
here and there a tennis club. Gymkhanas are only at places like 
SahglT where play in cards is met with. Chess and Ganjifds are 
becoming scarce as domestic games. A number of forms of 
recreational activity are traditionally known to the people and 
are practised in the households of the rich and the poor. 

The difference between the play interests of girls and boys is 
such as cannot be overlooked. Girls generally prefer amuse¬ 
ments like doll-dressing and are greatly interested in dancing, 
skipping, and singing. Boys, on the other hand, love to play 
strenuous games involving muscular dexterity and skill. Some 
of the games in which girls may be said to specialise are 
sdgargote and all kinds of phugadyd. 

The only numerically important community in Sahgll other 
than the Hindus is the Muslim. Over ffO per cent of the 
Muslims are classilicd under three family names, viz. Saiyads, 
Pathans and Saikhs. There are a few families styled as Moghals. 
Many arc known hy the occupations they follow such as Atars, 
Nalbands, Maniyars, Bagvans etc. Most of them were originally 
Hindus, who after embracing Islam, took the name Saikh or 
Pathan or Saiyad from the religious or military leader under 
whom they served. Some of them have some strain of Arab, 
Abyssinian, Persian, Moghal or North Indian blood. 

Except the Bohoras, Khojas and Memans who have compara¬ 
tively recently come from Gujarat to the district in the wake of 
trade and business, all Musalmans are like the Marathas and 
Kunabis. They speak corrupt Hindustani with a fair mixture 
of Marathi words, the intonation and accent being nearer to 
Marathi than to north Indian Urdu. 

The houses of Muslims do not differ very much from those of 
others. In towns the well-to-do live in two-storeyed houses with 
stone and cement walls and tiled roofs and surrounded by a 
compound. Most of the houses are tile-roofed cottages with 
brick walls and plastered with mud and cowdung. Village 
houses are much like poor town houses, one difference being 
that they have no wells. Women bring water from ponds or 
rivers. 
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Town Muslims take two meals a day, breakfast at about 9 a.m. 
of millet or wheat bread, pulse, mutton and vegetables and the 
supper at night at about 8 or 9. It consists of boiled rice, 
mutton and pulse if possible and bread with pulse and chutney 
of chillis, if poor. Muslims in villages and some rich town 
Muslims have three meals a day, villagers taking a cold break¬ 
fast at about 7 in the morning before going to their fields, a 
mid-day meal in the field and supper on reaching home at night. 
The staple food of villagers is millet bread, pulse and vegetables. 
Though all Muslims are non-vegetarians, very few can afford 
meat even occasionally. All Muslims, however, manage to get 
mutton on holidays like Bakr-Id. No local Muslims are parti¬ 
cularly fond of beef but Bohoras and Memans prefer it, 
Buffalo beef is not taken by any Muslims but fowls, eggs and 
fish are taken whenever available. Muslims insist on flesh 
being made available by killing animals according to Koranic 
injunctions, Muslim tradesmen take tea or coffee and peasants 
take tea or milk with bread. Tobacco smoking, chewing and 
snuffing is common among all. 

Most Sahgll Muslims dress in Hindu style. But ^ervanl and 
pyjama have an impress of traditional wear. Cudldar pypimds 
and salavdrs are also worn in imitation of Uttar Prade^a and 
Punjabi Muslims. The tendency among youths is, however, to 
take to trousers and shirt or bush-shirt. At the time of prayer 
a Muslim wears a liiiigi (loin-cloth) and pairan. Indoors, men 
put on a head-scarf, a waistcoat and a waist or loin-cloth ; out of 
doors, on all occasions, elderly men wear a flowing turban, a 
coat, trousers and shoes, especially on festive occasions. Muslim 
women dress like Maratha women using a sadi and coti. The 
Bohoras, Khojas and Memans use preformed turbans and put 
on loo.se trousers and shirts and long coats while going out. 
Their women put on a petticoat, backless bodices, and a head 
scarf {odhatil). Their shirts are loose and reach the knee. Rich 
and middle class women alone observe purdah and put on a 
black veil with only holes for the eyes while going out. 

It is not customary for men to wear any ornaments except 
marriage or engagement rings of gold or silver. Women are 
given a number of ornaments at the time of marriage hi keeping 
with the husbands’ means. Parents' also make ornaments as 
marriage presents. Necklaces like ihuii and horamdi are worn 
by Muslim women like Maratha women. 

Being unwilling and sometimes forced converts to Islam 
generations ago, SahglT Muslims are not bigoted and even do 
not care very much for what are considered essential Muslim 
rites and rituals. They do not appear to be very particular 
about circumci.sion of boys nor about marriage or death rites 
being conducted by a kdzi. The bismilld (initiation) and akikd 
(sacrifices) ceremonies are often neglected owing partly to 
ignorance and partly to poverty. Attendance for prayers at a 
mosque is rare, but they are careful for prayers on Bakr-Id and 
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during Ramzan. Ramzan fasts are also observed. Their tradi¬ 
tional religious ministrants are the kdzi (judge), who now acts 
mainly as a marriage registrar, the klidtib (preacher), the mulld 
or mauldnd i.e., priest and the mujdvar (beedle), but these 
offices have now practically disappeared and services at the 
mosque arc led by any maulavi or learned laymen. The bdhgi 
(call-giver) keeps the mosque clean, shouts the prayer-call five 
times a day and calls guests to marriage and other ceremonies. 
Except Bohoras and Khojas, all Muslims believe in plrs (saints) 
to whom they pray for children or health and offer gifts to 
them. Most craftsmen and agriculturists believe in Khandoba, 
Mhasoba, Marial and Satval, like the Hindu Marathas and 
Kunbls to whom they make gifts, offer vows and worship 
publicly or privately. Hajis among Sahgli Muslims are rare 
because few can afford an excursion to Mecca and Medina but it 
is customary among them to attend fairs of local Muslim saints 
in Sahgli or neighbouring districts. 

As far as birth, marriage and funeral rites are concerned, the 
Sahgli Muslims follow the same customs and practices as the 
Muslims in Satara and Kolhapur do. Offer of marriage comes 
from the grooms’ parents. After the girl is approved, the 
parents of both the bride and the groom consult the kdzl and 
mauldnd regarding the birth stars of the couple to be. That 
settled favourably, dowry is paid for the girl to her father 
according to the terms fixed. This practice is true of poor and 
lower middle class families. Well-to-do people bear their own 
expenses. Among them, it is found difficult to find suitable 
husbands for girls, because caste endogamy and observation of 
some Hindu marriage customs still prevail in rural areas. 
Betrothal takes place al>out a year before marriage on a lucky 
day fixed by the kdzi when the groom sends a present of a green 
sddl, colt and todds to the bride and the bride’s father sends 
him a turban, a silver ring and a silk kerchief. 

On the eve of the marriage, a booth is built in front of the 
house with the muhurtmedha (lucky post) planted in the 
ground at a lucky moment. At night the rajjaka is held in 
which a series of songs and hymns in praise of Allah are sung 
by the women of the family to the accompaniment of drums. 
While the music goes on, gulgtilds (small stuffed wheat cakes) 
and rahim's (boiled rice flour balls made with milk, sugar' and 
rose water) are heaped in the name of Allah in two miniature 
pyramids, one for the bride and the other for the groom. After 
offering red cotton cord, flower and burnt incense to the heaps, 
they are broken and the cakes and balls are distributed among 
the women. Next day a woman with her husband alive marks 
the bridegroom’s clothes with turmeric paste without making him 
aware of it. This is called cor halad (secret turmeric) which is 
followed by sdv halad (public turmeric) ceremony in which the 
bride and the groom are rubbed with the turmeric paste each 
separately and one after the other. This is followed by the 
biyapari feast at which incen.se is burnt in the name of Allah. 
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Friends and relations make presents of clothes to the parents of 
the bride and the groom. A feast of puldv (rice cooked with 
mutton) is given to all male guests. 

The ceremony of turmeric-rubbing is followed by that of 
tel mehendi (oil and henna). About ten at night on the 
marriage day, the bridegroom’s friends and kinsmen scat him 
on horseback and escort him to the bride’s house in a procession. 
The bridegroom is dressed in fdma (long coat) and a mandil 
(flowing turban) and over the dress a cloak of jasmine and other 
flowers covers the body from head to foot. After arrival at the 
marriage hall, the groom and party are received and seated by 
the bride’s relations and friends. The kdzl is summoned to 
register the marriage. Two vakils (agents) and two witnesses, 
one for the bride and the other for the groom stand before the 
kdzi and declare that they have agreed to this marriage and are 
ready to hear evidence. Before this the witness should have 
directly approached the bride and^after repeating the name of the 
groom and his age should have taken her consent to accept him as 
her husband. After hearing personally the bride’s consent, they 
declare the same before the kdzi and the assembled guests. The 
kdzi then asks the bride’s father and the groom to sit opposite each 
other, hold each other’s right hands and registers the marriage. 
After registration and payment of the dowry fixed, the groom 
announces to all present that he has chosen the bride as his wife 
with the said sum of dowry. The bride’s father says that he has 
given his daughter to the groom as his wife in marriage with all 
lawful ceremonies. The groom then embraces his father-in-law, 
shakes hands with him and bows to all present. Till late hours 
in the morning the groom sits in the hall listening to music and 
witnessing dancing by girls. About dawn he is called into the 
women’s apartment iby the bride’s brother. The bride and 
groom are asked to sit on a cot and look at each other’s face. 
■The kdzi takes a little sugar in his hand and asks the groom 
whether the sugar is sweet or his wife is sweet. He answers that 
A1 Koran is sweeter and the sweetest. The husband and w'ife 
look at each other in a mirror and placing a hand on the other’s 
back bow five times to Allah. The bride and groom are taken 
in vardt at noon. The bride sits in a carriage and the groom 
rides a horse and escorts the bride to his house. On reaching 
the front gate, he is welcomed by sisters and cousins who before 
allowing him to come in make him promise that he would give 
his daughters in marriage to their sons. 

The Koran does not demand any justification from a Muslim 
husband if he wants to divorce his wife. A woman claims 
divorce on the ground of ill-treatment, insufficiency of main¬ 
tenance and impotence on the part of the husband. But 
divorces are few and far between owing probably to the poverty 
which acts as a deterrent. The divorce given by a man is called 
taldq. In case of the woman she has to apply to a kdzi for 
divorce and it is called khala. 
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Muslims bury their dead. When there is death, some relative, 
in company of a mulld, goes to the market and buys a shroud 
75 feet long for a man and 90 feet long for a woman. Rose¬ 
water, scents, sulphuret of antimony, frankincense and yellow 
earth are the other articles needed in a funeral. In the case of 
a woman frankincense oil and a flower-net are additional articles 
needed. The dead body is washed clean and laid on back on a 
wooden board. The mulld writes, “ There is no God but Allah 
and Mohammed is his Prophet ” on the chest and forehead of 
the dead and puts pieces of camphor at all joints of the dead 
body. The body is then wrapped in the shroud and placed in 
jatiaza (bier) and carried to the grave-yard. 

As the hody is borne to the grave-yard, the men accompany¬ 
ing the party keep on repeating Kiilnid-i-Shqhddat and other 
verses from the Koran as they proceed. The bearers keep on 
changing and relieving one another. At the Idgd (prayer place) 
all kneel and pray. As the grave is being filled, everyone puts a 
little earth. When the grave is closed, there are other prayers 
said known as Klmlmds. On reaching home of the dead also the 
hhatmds are repeated. On the first day after the funeral, the 
mourners are fed by their friends and relations. On the third 
the ziydrat is held. This means that the mourners go to the 
burial ground, whitewash the tomb and lay flowers, sahajd (basil 
Ocymum pilosum) and sweet-meats beside it. Feasts in memory 
of the dead are held on the 10th and 20th day And a grand feast 
on the 40th day. On this day a garland of flowers is kept hang¬ 
ing from the centre of the roof on a large platter filled with a 
number of savoury dishes and the mourners burn incense before 
the platter, offering prayers for the soul of the dead. Then 
there is a funeral feast. Tn the evening Koran is read. This is 
called matdad. The mauldnd is paid for his funeral services. 
According to Muslim law, the only form of mourning is that 
the widow of the dead be kept in strict seclusion for 50 days. 

The joint family under the protection of the grandfather and 
the grandmother with not only brothers and sisters but even 
cousins under the same roof and a house with score of roomf 
and balconies and galleries will only be rarely rnet with in some 
villages of SahglT district. Even brothers when married itow 
live together but in very few families. The joint family 
system has broken down even in villages where it was a sort of a 
co-operative for joint agricultural endeavour. The matriarchal 
system prevails nowhere. The patriarchal system also is now 
extinct. Ancestral property according to Hindu usage is divided 
equally among sons and if in the life-time of a father, his sons and 
he begin to live apart, the property has to be equally divided. 
With recent amendments in Hindu law, even a sister has a share 
in the father’s property if it is not self-acquired. If self-acquired 
its owner can dispose of it in any way he likes. He need not, if 
he choose, leave anything to his sons and daughters and can gift 
it away to any charitable institution or religious organisation or 
any other purpose. This could be done by leaving a will behind 
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and appointing executors. An issueless parent used to adopt a 
son but even that tendency is weakening under the influence of 
modem ideas. Instances of a widowed mother and her adopted 
son coming to loggerheads are by no means rare and the old 
idea of having one’s family name perpetuated is no longer found 
fascinating enough to go in for adoptions. The other-worldly 
con.sidcration of having a son to perform the smddha etc. for 
the benefit of the dead in after-death life does not carry much 
weight with men under the influence of modern education. 
They are, more and more, developing a materialistic outlook on 
life and affairs. Under the new adoption laws a man and wife 
may have separate adopted sons and daughters if they so desire. 

Majority of the people in this district follow Hindu religion 
which emphasizes the attainment of Moksa as the ultimate end 
of an individual’s life. The proper means towards this end is 
through Bliakti This philosophy was preached for 

centuries together hy all the saints and religious leaders of 
Maharastra under the name of Bhagavatdharma. Although it 
conflicts with the basic concepts of community life in the 
modern sense of the term, it provided people with ample 
opportunities to come together under a common bond of 
religion, especially on occasions such as Bhajana, Pujana, 
Kirtana and Pravacana selected for the purpose. 

Religion, however, was not the only force binding together the 
society at large : the then prevailing economic system based 
upon the self-sufliciency of village as a unit was also responsible 
for the rise of what is popularly kirown as village community. 
In SahglT district, as in other parts of the then Bombay Presi¬ 
dency, the village communities with all their merits and draw¬ 
backs thrived under that system. 

During this period when the social life of an individual was 
conditioned by the complex mechanism of the village com¬ 
munity, the people were very much divided by the barriers of 
castes and class and could seldom come together except on the 
common platform popularly called cavadt. The only social 
events that could bring them together were the different festivals 
like Vijayadasmai, I>iv:dT and HolT, in which they participated 
freely and in large numbers. At that time there were no reading 
rooms, clubs or recreation centres tbroughout the district, except 
at the district headquarters, i.e., SahglT. There were no theatres, 
too. The dramas were staged only occasionally, usually by 
local artists. 

The district has a number of places of pilgrimage such as 
Aiidumbar. Brabmanaj and Tung. They are visited hy people 
at least once a year. Besides, there are number of places of 
religious importance where annual fairs are held. Fairs repre¬ 
sent a peculiar feature of Indian culture. They are generally 
held in honour of certain deitv or pir. People flock at these 
places to get a glimpse (darian) of their deity or to seek relief 
from the tedium of their daily routine life. Following tables 
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show the taluka-wise villages and towns in SahgU district wliere 
fairs* are held at least once a year— 


TABLE No. 13 

Taluka-wise places of fairs in Sangli District' 


Serial 

No. 

(1) 

Taluka 

(2) 

Villages 

(3) 

Towns 

(4j 

I 

Khanapur 

126 

1 

2 

Miraj .. .... 

96 

2 

3 

lath. 

86 


4 

Sira|a 

76 

* , 

5 

Taagativ 

68 

1 

6 

Walwa 

58 

2 


Total 

510 

6 


The fairs can very well be classified into jatras and ydtrds. 
Whereas joitrd is a gathering of people for any purpose, ydlrd is 
necessarily a gathering of people for rel'gious purposes at a 
place of pilgrimage or lirtluiksetra. In this district SahgU, 
Tasgahv, Tung and Brahmanal are important places of ydtrds. 
Places where jatrds are held are too many to quote. The dis- 
tinction between jatrd and ydlrd is, however, very loose. Hence 
the term fair is used to cover both. 

The follow'ng may he mentioned as the important fairs in 
SahgU district. 

TABLE No. 14 

Important fairs in Sanoli District 


Name of the place 
(Village/Town) 

Distance I 
from 
Rly. 
Station, 
Bus 
stop 

(in miles) 

Name of the 
Fair 

Period when it is held 

No. of 
people 
attending 

(I) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

SahgU 

•• 

Gaijapati Festival 

Aug-Sept. .. 

100,000 

to 

150,000 

SahgU 


Sri Krsna River 
festival. 

Middle of Feb. 

25,000 

to 

30,000 

Vita 

26 

Bhairavnath Ystra 

Caitra Vadya A?tami 
(8th). 

20,000 

Tslampur 

9i 

Sambhu Appa fair 

Five days from Paur- 
pima in Kgrtik. 

16,000 


• Fairs also include Urus. 
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Name of the place 
(Village/Town) 

Distanc e 
from 
Rly. 
Station, 
Bua 
stop 

'in miles) 

Name of the 
Fair 

Peiiod when it is held 

No. of 
peopfe 
attending 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Miraj 

■■ 

Khvaji Samoa 
Meer Pit Urus. 

24th Rajjab Gandharat 

10,000 

Cihcapi-Vahgi .. 

4 

Urus 

Feb.-March .. 

50,000 

Wangi 

9 

Ambabai 

Kartik sud 15, Oct.- 
Nov. 

10,000 

Lehgre .. 

24 

Lalkandar (Urus) 

Caitra-Mar.-April ., 

25,000 

Repavl .. 

32 

Reva^aaiddha .. 

Mahasivaratra-Magh. 

lan.-Feb 

25,000 

Zare 

45 

Virobadev 

Caitra sud 15 to Ch. 
Vad. 5, Mar-April. 

40,000 

Kharaupiji 

28 

Pau^i Yatra 

Caitri YatrS .. 

Pausa Paurpima Dec.- 
Jan. 

Caitra Vad 12, Mar- 
April. 

50,000 

60,000 

Sirali 

20 

Gorakhnath 

Caitra Vad 11, Mar.- 
April. 

20,000 

Peth 

20 

Khapdc4var 

Maijakesvar. 

PhSlgun Sud. 2, Feb.- 
March. 

20,000 

A?tS 

12 

Urus 

Feb.-March .. 

20,000 

Jath 

14 

Yallamma 

Nov.-Dee. 

25,000 

ArewSiJI .. 

2 

Virobadevi 

Cait-Sud. 5-7 Mar,- 
April. 

20,000 

Khar^ihg 

14 

Mhasoba 

Caitra PaurnimS Mar.- 
April. 

10,000 


The People. 
Fairs. 


Most of the places where fairs are held are approachable by 
roads and have regular bus-stops. Some of them are on railway 
routes or to a greater part of their length accessible by trains 
In a few cases, however, they are ad long distance, sometimes tc 
the extent of 10 to 12 miles and have to be walked down 
Number of people attending fair differ from place to plac< 
according to its importance. In rural areas it generally range; 
from 1,000 to 25,000 but in urban areas it may go even up t( 
1,00,000. The common deities in whose honour these fairs an 
held are YallammadevI, Siddhesvar and Ganapati. The taluka 
wi.se number of temples and mo.st|ues of particular deities are giver 
in the accompanying tables viz., tables 15 and 16. At fair it is thi 
usual practice of the people to make offerings to the deity in orde 
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to get their wish fulfilled. Flowers and coconuts are common 
offerings ; but in rare cases even valuables are offered to the idol, 

TABLE No. 15 

Taluka-wise number of Temples and Mosques, etc., in 
Sangli District 


Taluka 

(I) 

Dhar- 

masajas 

(2) 

Ma^hs 

(3) 

Mosques 

(4) 

Dargahs 

(5) 

Chur¬ 

ches 

(6) 

Temples 

(7) 

(1) Jath . 

23 

32 

81 

33 


413 

(2) Khanapur 

30 

31 

75 

24 

1 

600 

(3) Miraj 

21 

15 

83 

37 

9 

409 

(4) Sirala Mahal 

3 

6 

15 

5 

1 

264 

("i) Taspahv 

24 

36 

59 

24 

) 

412 

(6) Wafwa 

12 

22 

62 

17 

5 

324 

District Total 

113 

142 

375 

140 

17 

2,422 


TABLE No. 16 

Temples of particular deities (not generally found 
elsewhere are given TALUKA-VVISE AS UNDER), 

Sangli District 

]cith Taluka. —Brabmanath. Margubai, Vctajba, Virabhadra, 
Nagursiddha, Mahiilingcsvar, Banseiikarl, Mallikarjun, 
YallamadevT, Bankesvar, Kcncaraya Dev, Sangame.svar, 
Sidrame^var. 

KIwndpur Taluku. —Jyotirlihg, Dhavaba Dev, Ambika DevT, 
Bhairavaniith, Kajbhairav, Dongarai DevT, Dharmaraj, 
Revansiddha, Cauraiiganath. Yamal DevT, CaundesvarT, 
Lihgesvar, Uttaresvar, Sagaresvar, Basavesvar, SatavaT 
DevT, Dhavalalihg Dev, Jogesvar Dev, Banesvar, Jugal 
Devi, Bhimasahkar, BhojaliiTg, Cakresvar. 

Miraj Basavesvar, Sahgamesvar, Yallama DevT, 

Yamai Devi, Brabmanath, Kanakesvar, Margubai Devi, 
JanubaT, Hariscantlresvar. 

Shirdld Talukn. —^JugaT Devi, Kalama Devi, NavalaT DevT, 
Nina! DevT, VaghesvaiT, Trimbaka Devi. AsubaT DevT, 
Kharesvar, Vakai DevT, Kajesvar, Atmalihg Dev, Cin- 
cesvar, Mahgesvar, Caundesvar, Gorakhanath. 

Tdsgdhv Taluka. —Margubai, Babirobfi, Bannasappa, Mayappa, 
Jyotirling, Padmadevi, Sri Kusiimesvar, Brabmanath, 
Nagesvar, Kalama Devi, Aiikalesvar, YallamadevT, Sri 
jTtsiddha, Revansiddha Honal DevT, Narsoba, Kiisi- 
visvesvar, Rsabha Dev, Harakesvar, Uttaresvar, Laka- 
mesvar. CaundesvarT DevT. 

Wdhvd Taluka. —Vatesvar, Kanakesvar, Yamal DevT, Malli- 

karjun, Machindranath, YallamadevT, Kesavaraj Dev, 
Pasupatl, EkavTra Devi. 
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The duration of the fair is generally one day. In certain 
cases, however, the celebration may last for ten to fifteen days. 
The Ganapati festival of SahglT, for example, starts on Bhadra- 
pad Sud Pratipada, and la.sts for about a week. So also is the 
festival at Tasgahv. Festivals at certain other places too have 
longer durations in the same way. 

The usual form of rejoicing at fairs is shopping, eating, drink¬ 
ing and enjoying the tamiims. A great bustle and commotion 
is sure to he met with at this time. Shops of various kinds dot 
the small spot of the village fair and people, young and old 
alike, rush in and out of them, busy, making purchases. Im¬ 
portant among these shops are those of sweets, readymade 
garments, cosmetics and stationery articles. Hotels and tea- 
shops also abound. People coming mostly from rural areas are 
in gay mood and spend lavishly to their hearts’ content. 

At certain fairs wrestling bouts arc also arranged ; but the 
most common entertainment is inm<i§a, or a dancing troupe 
usually composed of local artists. Sahgll district has already 
made a name for such artists coming from Rethare Dharan, 
Kamerl, Islampur, Kupvtld Kavalapur, Ghatnandre, Kavathe 
Ekand, Tasgahv, Vayphale Vadiyenlbad and so on. The 
tamdid or what is now popularly called as Lokandtya forms 
even today an important asjicct of the cultural life in the village. 
It is generally performed after the harvest season, for it is only 
then that the farmers could afford to turn to the lighter aspects 
of their social environment. 

While tanudd allures the young and romantic blood, hhajan 
lifts the senses to spiritual heights. The bliajan is done generally 
on auspicious or religious days. It provides entertainment to the 
masses through devotional songs sung in harmony with 
mrdang and tdl The tradition of singing bhajan is kept alive 
even today. Under the Block Development scheme many of the 
Bhajan Mandal.s from various villages were supplied with 
musical instruments and other aids. 

If bhajan can widen the spiritual outlook of an individual to 
abnegation, the idilm or gymnasium can develop the physical 
power in him. Gymnasiums are scattered fairly widely over the 
district and number of gymnasts are regularly trained in them. 
In fact, the district ranks, only next to Kolhapur in the whole of 
Maharastra in giving birth to gymnasts of repute. At the time 
of fair, wrestling bouts figure prominently in the people’s out¬ 
door recreation. 

Now every town in the district is having a theatre where 
Hindi and Marathi and occasionally English films are exhibited. 
Villages are visited by the ‘ touring talkies ’ almost annually to 
entertain the people. Dramas and other stage performances also 
take place quite frequently. Dancing troupes visit the district 
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CHAPTER 3. only occasionally, generally at the time of fair. The only type 
The Peo le dance peculiar to this, district and popular is the Gajnrutya or 
' Elephant Dance performed by the shepherds from Arevadi and 
MENTs. Atpadr areas. This folk dance represents the rare specimen of 
an ancient art still preserved in the district. 



CHAPTER 4— AGRICULTURE AND IRRIGATION 


Agriculture has been the main source of livelihood of the 
people in ihe DisTRici'. The owner cultivators and the agricul¬ 
tural labourers form the two important classes of the agricultural 
population. The large majority of the population, however, has 
to pursue one of the subsidiary occupations to supplement the 
income from land. The agricultural labour also has to seek 
employment in the industrial sector as there is very little scope 
for assured employment in •agriculture. Unless the agronomy of 
the district is taken out from the ambit of the subsistence farm¬ 
ing and organised by introducing the improved and scientific 
methods of cultivation on a large scale on a long term basis 
keeping in view the commercial side too, the land in the district 
will scarcely be able to maintain the agricultural population 
which is increasing at geometrical progression. 

The 1961 census revealed that the “net increase in rural popula¬ 
tion of the district has been 88.94 per cent over that of 1901 and 
106.01 per cent over that of 1921. The rates of variation in rural 
population have never followed any trend. The urban population 
had grown faster at the expense of rural population. 
As a result, the rural population increased at a lower rate than 
the total population. The percentage of rural population gradual¬ 
ly decreased both for the district and the State from 1911. In 
1961 it has shown an opposite trend, mostly due to declassification 
of 21 towns, whose population is now included in the rural popula¬ 
tion of the district”.' 

The rates of variation in rural population and the percentages of 
rural population to total population of the district since 1901 are 
as follows: — 


Year 


Rate of variation in 
rural population 

Percentage of rural 
population to total 
population 

1901 

.. 


83-26 

1911 


-4.72 

85 48 

1921 


-3-74 

84-54 

1931 


-1-I6-91 

83 29 

1941 


-1-14-36 

82-90 

1931 


-t-5-59 

71 26 

1961 


-1-45-93 

84-36 
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•District Census Handbook, Sangli, 1961, p.13, 
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CHAPTER 4, The density of rural population is the highest in Walwa taliika 
Agricuituie persons per sq. mile) as the lands in the taluka are the richest 

and Irrigation, and yield the best garden and dry crops. The Jath taluka on the 
Agricultural Other hand has the lowest density of population (159 persons per 
Population. sq_ mile) mainly due to the poorest lands. 

Rainfall. The agronomy of the district is still dependent on the vagaries 
of nature. The amount ami time of the rainfall determine the 
pattern of crops and agricultural operations in the district. It 
varies in different parts of the district. The average rainfall in 
Shirala and areas round about comes to about 1016 mm (40"), in 
Tasgaon and Khanapur talukas 508 mm (20") and in Sangli and 
Miraj areas it coines to about 457.2 mm (18"). The rainfall in 
Kavathemahankal, Jath and Atpadi areas on the other hand is 
very short and untimely and comes to about 254 to 381 mm 
(10" to 15"). 

The water-supply from the rivers is also not sufficient as. most 
of the rivers dry up in late summer. Krishna and Yerala are the 
only two important rivers which supply water for irrigation. 
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Achucultubal 

Seasons. 


Soils, 


Kharif and rabi, are the two important agricultural seasons in 
the district. This division is mainly based on the way in which 
the crops are irrigated. The crops which are taken in the early 
south-west monsoon are called kharif crops while those harvested 
in the winter are known as rabi crops. The latter are grown with 
the help of irrigation and occasional fair weather showers due in 
November. Kharif season usually starts from June-July and ends 
in September-October. Kharif crops are sown from the first week 
of June to mid-July and harvested during the period from 
September to December while rabi crops are sown in November 
and reaped in March. Generally cereals arc produced as kharif 
crops while wheat, some pulses, etc., are grown in rabi season. 
Jowar can be taken both as a kharif crop or rabi crop depending 
upon the system of crop rotation followed by the cultivators. 

Soil formations in Sangli district have been predominantly 
influenced by the climate. The district has three distinct climatic 
zones. The western zone, which receives very heavy rainfall, has 
lateritic soils on up-ghats and reddish brown soils on hill slopes, 
the latter being developed on parent material of trap rock. The 
transition zone of Krishna valley has deep black soils of alluvial 
origin. The third is the eastern drier zone, which consists largely 
of granular black soils and poor shallow soils. Saline-alkaline 
soils are met with in the lowlying parches in the areas of low 
rainfall. 

Typical soil profiles examined in the district are presented in 
Table Nos. 2 to 7 and the analytical data of the samples collected 
are given in Table No. 8. 


A-1322—13-B. 
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Laterite soils occur on up-ghats in the extreme western portion 
of the district in Shirala Peta, which receives very high rainfali. 
These soils are slightly acidic and usually leach total soluble salts 
and calcium carbonate. Their total exchangeable capacity is low. 
The soils are poor in fertility and are mainly suitable for rice 
and hill millets. 

These soils are found on hill slopes and in undulating area in 
the heavy rainfall region of the district. These soils which are 
residual and developed from the parent material of trap rock, are 
usually structureless, reddish brown in colour and sandy loam in 
texture. Soil reaction is neutral with low contents of total soluble 
salts and calcium carbonate. Due to adverse topographical condi¬ 
tions, these soils have limited depth and are poor in fertility, 

Deep black soils of Krishna valley occur particularly in the 
areas having assured rainfall. These soils have good physical 
condition, very dark brown colour, clayey texture and granular to 
crumb structure. Soils are moderately alkaline (PH 7.73 to 
8.11) and are moderate in contents of total soluble salts (0.24 to 
0.40%) and calcium carbonate (3 to 3.9%). Total exchangeable 
capacity of these soils is moderately high (42 to 55 m.e. per cent). 
Soils are fair in nitrogen (0.041%) and very poor in phosphate 
and potash contents. 

These soils occur in the areas of the district where the rainfall 
is low. They have reddish brown colour, clayey texture and 
granular to blocky structure. Soil reaction is moderately high 
(towards alkaline) (PH 8.11 to 8.69). Total soluble salts (0.25 to 
0.45%) and calcium carbonate (3.3 to 6.5%) contents are moderate. 
Total exchangeable capacity of these soils shows wide variations 
(48.50 to 90 m.e. per cent). High exchangeable capacity (profile 
No. 4) indicates high inherent fertility of these soils. Nitrogen 
contents in these soils are fairly high (0.056 to 0.062%) but 
contents of available phosphate (9.96 to 16 mgm.%) and available 
potash (traces), are poor. 

Shallow soils occur in the eastern taluka of Jath. These are 
light brown to reddish brown in colour, loamy sands to sandy 
clay in texture and are usually structureless. Soil reaction of 
them is high (PH 8.55 to 8.70) hut contents of total soluble salts 
(0.21 to 0.45%) and calcium carbonate (3.4 to 9.3%) are moderate. 
Soils show wide variations in total exchangeable capacity (27.50 
to 51.50 m.e. per cent), have moderate nitrogen contents (0.034 to 
0.046%) but are poor in available, phosphate (3.33 to 14.28 mgm. 
per cent) and potash (traces). 

Deep soils from the low rainfall areas, unless properly managed, 
develop saline-alkaline conditions. A soil profile examined at 
Jath showed dark brown colour, sandy loam texture and blocky 
structure. Soil reaction is strongly alkaline (PH 8.69 to 9.18). 
Total soluble salts (0.26 to 0.84%) are bigb, and they show an 
increase in the lower layers of the soils. Soils are moderate in 
calcium carbonate (7.4 to 9%). Total exchangeable capacity is 
54 to 64.50 m.e. per cent and is dominating sodium. Sodium 
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Soils. 


saturation is very high indicating thereby the deteriorated condi¬ 
tions of these soils. Soils are poor in plant nutrients unless recla¬ 
mation measures are adopted. Normal yields of crops are not 
obtained. 


Saline- 

alkaline 

soil. 

The district is hilly in the west and south. Fertile valleys of 
Uth-isation. black and reddish sandy soil lie between hills in the south. 

The river Krishna and its tributaries Varna, Yerala and Agrani 
are the important rivers in the district. The district may be 
divided broadly into (1) the Varna basin with adjoining hills, 
(2) the Krishna basin, (3) the Yerala basin and (4) the eastern 
plateaus. In the Vania basin the rainfall is heaviest. The major 
portion of the basin is covered with forest. The Krishna valley 
is the most fertile part of the district, while the plateaus of the 
eastern part which consist of the Khanapur and the Jath plateaus 
are less wooded and barren. However, on the whole agriculture 
is the main component in the land utilisation. Table No. 9 gives 
the statistics of land utilisation in the district in 1961-62. 
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CHAPTER 4. The land under cultivation in the district falls under two heads 
Agriculture Slid bagayal. Of these jirayal covers the major portion 

and Irrigation, of the total cultivated land. The land under jirayai is cultivated 
Land only once in the monsoon while the bngayat land is cropped with 
Utilisation, the help of irrigation. The main food crops are jowar, bajra, etc., 
among cereals, gram and Itir among pulses ; and turmeric, fruits, 
vegetables, sugarcane, condiments and spices. 

Forest Area. Of the 324.941 kni" (125.46 sq. miles) of reserved forests, 80.35 
s(|. miles are in charge of the Revenue department, while the 
rest, i.e., 116.835 krn- (45.11 sq. miles), lying in Walwa, Tasgaon, 
Khanapiir, Jath and Shirala talukas, are in charge of the Forest 
department. Neither kumri cultivation is followed in the forests 
in charge of the Forest department nor is land cleared for culti¬ 
vation. However, ahout 412.779 hectares (1,020 acres) of land have 
been illicitly cleared by the villagers for unauthorised cultivation. 
Though there is no desert in the district, the open and denuded 
hills, about 105.218 hectares (260 acres) in charge of the Forest 
department are being affore.stcd. 

In Sangli district, the wellclad hills with moist deciduous 
forests, and with trees of economical importance such as teak, ain, 
dhanra, jarniin, pisa, anjan and hirda, arc found only in Shirala 
inahal. The main ridge of western ghats and the hill slopes 
grow semi-evergreen forests and arc not exploited due to inacces¬ 
sibility. The accessible forests are exploited scientifically under 
the provisions of a working plan and the prescriptions of Teak 
Timber Working Circle and Main Working Circle. These forests 
arc also being gradually developed under the successive Five-Year 
Plan Schemes by raising teak, bamboo and kaju plantations. 


A-132^-14.B. 
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CHAPTER 4. 

Agriculture 
and Irrigation. 
Land 

Utilisation. 
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The district is not an exception to the general experience as CHAPTER 4. 
to the low productivity of agriculture due to the scattered Agriculture 
fragments of land. In fact, amongst many others, fragmenta- and Irrlgaticm. 
tion of land, owing to the pressure of population on land and Holdings, 
customary laws of inheritance, has been a hindrance to agricul- Prevention of 
tural progress. The fragmented holdings prevent economic and Fragmentation 
profitable cultivation of land. These fragments are not only 
small but are normally scattered in different directions. This of Holdings 
involves a great deal of waste of time and labour in moving the 
bullocks and implements from one plot to another, prevents a 
careful watch over the crops in the scattered holdings and 
creates disputes regarding boundaries leading to ill-feeling and 
litigation. Moreover it obstructs and makes it difficult for the 
farmer to carry on the work of large improvements on land. 

This results in the decline of the productivity of agriculture. 
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CHAPTER 4. 

Agriculture 
and Irrigation. 

Holdings. 

Prevention of 
Fragmentation 
and 

Consolidation 
of Holdings 
Act, 1947. 




Covers persons who cultivate land themselves with or without the help of hired labour. 

Covers persons who do not cultivate land themselves, but supervise and direct cultivation by labourers or farm servants. 
Covers persons who receive rent, but do not directly cr indirectly take part in cultivation. 

Figures in brackets show area in acres. 
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CHAPTER 4, 

Agriculture 
and Irrigation. 

Holdings. 
Prevention of 
Fragmentation 
and 

Consolidation 
of Holdings 
Act, 1947, 



Covers persons who cultivate land themselves with or without the help of hired laboun 

Covers persons who do not cultivate land themselves, but supervise and direct cultivation by labourers or farm servants^ 
3. Covers persons who receive rent, but do not directly or indirectly take part in cultivation. 

•Figures in brackets show area in acres. 
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[ Covers persons who cultivate land themselves with or without the help of hired labour. 

!. Covers persons who do not cultivate land themselves, but supervise and direct cultivation by labourers or farm servants. 
1 . Covers persons who receive rent, but do not directly or indirectly take part in cultivation. 

FigUTc s in brackets show area in acres. 
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Agriculture 
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Holdings. 
Prevention of 
Fragmentation 
and 

Consolidation 
of Holdings 
Act, 1947. 


It was, therefore, felt necessary to bring together all the 
uneconomic and scattered fragments of land for making them 
into profitable and economic units of cultivation. The govern¬ 
ment, therefore, passed an enactment entitled “ Prevention of 
Fragmentation and Consolidation of Holdings Act, 1947 ”. 
Part I of the Act specifically deals with the prevention of 
further fragmentation of land. To implement these provisions 
"standard areas” which arc the minimum areas of land deter¬ 
mined under the Act for profitable cultivation have been fixed 
for different classes of lands. These " standard areas ” vary 
according to the differences in cjuality of soil, climate, cost of 
cultivation, etc. The following figures show standard areas^ 
fixed for different classes of land in Sangli district:— ' 


Taluka Dry crop Bagayat Rice Remarks 



A. 

gs. A. 

gs. 

A. gs. 


Khanapur .. 

2 

0 1 

0 

0 20 

Except 33 villages from 
Atapadi area. 

Tasgaon .. .. 

2 

0 I 

0 

0 20 


Miraj . 

2 

0 1 

0 

0 20 

Except the village 
Bedag. 

Walwa 

2 

0 1 

0 

0 20 


Shirala 

2 

0 1 

0 

0 20 


Jath and 33 villages from 
Khanapur Taluka, i.e., 
Atapadi area. 

4 

0 1 

0 

0 20 


Any land which is 

less 

than 

the 

above 

Standard area if 


regarded as a fragment. Under the Act, the owner of a frag¬ 
ment has every right to cultivate it. He is not deprived of his 
land. Even his heirs enjoy all the rights of cultivating the 
fragment. What the Act prohibits is the sale or lease of the 
fragment by its holder. The Act provides that the fragment 
must be sold or leased in such a way that it is merged 
in the adjacent land. If the neighbour cultivator is unwilling 
to accept the fragment, government can purchase the piece of 
land at the market value to be fixed under the Land Acquisition 
Act, 1894, and may lease it out to the adjacent cultivator or can 
allow the tenant, if any, to continue the cultivating possession 
of the same. The Act also prohibits future fragmentation, 
Even a civil court decree cannot be executed so as to create a 
fragment. Transactions leading to fragmentation are void and 
the cultivators doing it are punishable with a fine not exceeding 
Rs. 250. 

In its second a.spect the Act empowers the Government to take 
active steps to declare standard areas for different parts of th( 
district and also to prepare and execute schemes for consolida 
tion. In the process of consolidation, compact blocks of lane 

’ The areas have been fixed by the Government under (!) Government notifica¬ 
tion, R. D,, No, 5869-45-VII, published in part IV-B, Extraordinary of the Govern¬ 
ment Gazette, dated 18th May 1950 at page 911; (2) No, Con, 3355-24654 (n)-M 
dated 13th May 1939 published in B G, G , dated 28th May 1959 at page 721 - 
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are formed by bringing together the scattered fragments. While CHAPTER 4. 
consolidation of small holdings, with the transfer of tenure of Agriculture 
ings of equal fertility and outturn. A loser in the transactions and Irrigation, 
is compensated by the Government as'per the provisions of the Holdwcs. 
Land Acquisition Act. The existing market value of the land Prevention of 
is the basis of exchange. While carrying out the transactions of fragmentation 
consolidation of small holdings, with the transfer of tenure of Consolidation 
holding, other things such as debts, encumbrances, etc., are also 
transferred. 

The actual procedure of consolidation is as under: — 

The villages in which the scheme is to be implemented are 
selected by the Government suo motu or the people may apply 
for the same which rarely happens. The list of such selected 
villages is notified at the raamlatdar’s office and also in the 
concerned villages. The Consolidation Officer then issues a 
proclamation and calls for any claims for possession within 
10 days. If there are any such claims, he is empowered to make 
necessary changes in the record of rights and to bring them 
up-to-date before starting the scheme. After this, the Consolida¬ 
tion Officer with the help of a specially appointed village com¬ 
mittee makes the valuation of all kinds of land and publishes it 
for inviting any objections. Then in consultation with the 
holders and the committee he makes provisional blocking, 
which again is published for receiving any objections. The 
provisional blocking i.s then finalised and published in the village 
under section 19 (1) for inviting further olqections within a 
period of 30 days. Objections received at this stage are consi¬ 
dered by the Settlement Commissioner and Director of Land 
Records. The scheme is then finalised and published under 
section 19 (2) for objections, if any. If objections are not 
received, the Settlement Commissioner confirms the scheme, but 
if there are objections the scheme is then submitted to the 
Government for orders. The cost of consolidation is' borne 
entirely by the Government. Consolidated blocks cannot be 

transferred or fragmented without the permission of collector 
or Government. 

Standard areas for different categories of land of all the Achievements, 

entries in respect of fragments have also been made in the 

entries in respect of fragments have also been made in the 

record-of-rights. 

The scheme of consolidation was first put in operation in 
Khanapur taluka in the year 1954. Later other three talukas of 
the district viz., Walwa, Miraj and Tasgaon were also taken up 
for the implementation of the scheme. The work of consolida¬ 
tion in Miraj taluka has been stopped due to the insignificant 
percentage of fragments. At present four Assistant Consolida¬ 
tion Officers with subordinate executive staff are working under 
the control and supervision of the Consolidation Officer, Sangli. 

A statement showing the overall picture of the work done 
under che scheme in the district is given in the following table. 
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H 

Q 




(845) ~ 

Walwa .. .. I >.925;WI 6,148 1,218 5 5,809 94% 3,520 i,l87 3-00 3.082 

(4,757) 



Schemes in progress 
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CHAPTER 4. Factors like increasing pressure of population on land, 
Agriculture uneconomic size of holding, primitive and unscientific methods 
and”Irrigation, of cultivation, inequitable distrihution of land, poverty and 
Co-operative ignorance of the peasantry, etc., are the major impediments that 
FARMING. stand in the way of implementation of the planned agricultural 
production in India. However, co-operative farming which 
implies pooling together of the scattered and uneconomic hold¬ 
ings of land and their joint management will go a long way 
towards the progress of agriculture. There are four types ol 
co-operative farming societies which are described in the follow¬ 
ing paragraphs. They are: (1) better farming society, (2) tenant 
farming society, (3) joint farming society, and (4) collective 
farming society. 

Uctur-farming The better-farming society could he said to form the basis of 
Society. co-operative farming programme. The main object of it is 

to educate and to prepare the farmers to accept the new system 
of farming. For this, they organi.se demonstrations of improved 
methods of agriculture. Use of improved seeds, manures ant! 
implements is the most common activity undertaken by these 
societies. Besides this, a number of other activities such as 
disposal of farm produce at reasonable prices, purchase ol 
occupational requisites, etc., are also undertaken. Under this 

type of co-operative farming, the ownership and management oJ 
land rest with the individual. 

Co-operative The co-operativc tenant farming society provides its members 
facilities such as finance, implements, seed, etc. The; 
society owns land or gets it on lease, but it does not undertake 
farming. Land is divided into blocks and each block is given 
on rent to a cultivator who cultivates according to the plan 
laid down by the society. 

Co-operative The joint-farming societies are suitable to solve the probl-en: 
Joint-Farming fragmentation of land and the cultivation of uneconomic 
holdings. The land of small owners is pooled together increas 
ing thereby the size of the unit of cultivation. 

The members of the society work jointly on the pooled land 
according to the programme of the society. The cultivators 
who work on the farm receive wages for their labour. At 
against the proprietorship of land, the owner cultivators gel 
dividend or rent in proportion to the value of the land. Tht 
common functions of these types of societies are planning oJ 
crop programmes, joint purchase of farm requisites, joint 
cultivation, raising of funds for the improvement of land ancj 
joint sale of farm produce. The small owners of land are 
encouraged to pool their land .so as to form a large unit ol 
cultivation. The society can also purchase or take on lease land 
for cultivation. Out of the proceeds received from the disposal 
of the produce, all the expenses of cultivation including payment 
for the use of land, wages and cost of management are met first. 
Provision for interest on borrowings, depreciation of wasting 
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assets, previous losses and for reserves and other funds is also CHAPTER 4. 
made. The residue is then shared by members in proportion to Agriculture 
the wages earned by each after utilising a part thereof towards «nd°lrrigation. 
the payment of bonus to the salaried staff. Co-ope*ativb 

Farming . 

The society owns land or gets it on lease and it is collectively 
cultivated by its members. Most of these societies are organised 
on Government waste lands. Members get wages for their work 
and in the case of profits a bonus is paid in proportion to their 
wages. No dividend is paid on the share capital. The mem¬ 
bers of the collective farming society do not have any ownership 
or proprietary rights in the land. 

The organisational position of co-operative farming in Sangli 
district as on 30th June 1963 was as follows: — 

Of the 16 co-operative farming societies 10 were co-operative 
collective farming and six were co-operative joint farming 
societies. Eight collective farming societies were organised 
by backward class people. Out of the 16 societies nine 
collective farming societies and two joint farming societies 
were actually working while four were newly registered and 
one was defunct. 

As the co-operative farming societies depend mainly on the 
Government lands which are leased out on short-term basis 
and which are generally on hilly slopes where considerable 
labour and money are required for cultivation, the progress 
of the movement is, slow. Only one co-operative farming 
society at Salagare in Miraj taluka had land on a permanent 
basis. 

The total membership of these 16 societies stood at 558 as 
on 30th June 1S>63 and the share capital at Rs. 55,915, The 
financial assistance made available to these societies during 
the preceding three years was as under— 



1960-61 

1961-62 

1962-63 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

(1) Government share capital.. 

10,000 

14,000 

14,000 

(2) Government loan ,. 

46,077 

46,077 

94.577 

(3) Government subsidy 

73,220 

74,278 

84,278 


The position of all these types of societies in the district till 
31st March 1963, is summarised in derail in the following table. 


Co-operative 

Collective 

Farming 

Society. 


A-1322—IS-A. 
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A-J322^1S-B. 


Sankh B. C. Co-operative Collective Fannii)i' Society, ®,td. ..I Sanich. I 22-9-55 
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CH A TER 4, Jowar (Jondhala or Jvari) is tht; most important cereal crop 

Agriculture of the district. It is known as Krishna hath jowar. The crop 
•nd Irrigation, thrives best in deep and heavy black soil. It is produced in 
Cereals. kharif as Well as in rabi seasons. Kharif jowar requires rainfall 

Jowar. ranging from 508 to 1016 mm. (25 to 40 inches). Jowar 

occupied 2592121.714 hectares (640528 acres) of land in 1961-62. 
After jowar crop the land is ploughed. Next year on the same 
land rotational crops like tobacco, gram, groundnut etc., are 
produced. In the third year, again, jowar is grown. The land is, 
however, ploughed again before taking the jowar crop. Ploughing 
and one or two harrowings are done from February to May. 
After first showers in June, the land is again pulverised 
by a loaded harrow, uhhatya kulav. The good grain, specially 
preserved as seeds is sown in June-Jtily either through three 
coultered drill, Kuri or pahhari or sometimes by dibbling 
method. Some oibseeds and pulses are grown, mixed with 
kharif jowar. The seeds when drilled are. covered with a plank. 
Two or three interculturings are given. This is known as 
kolapane. At times hand weeding is also done. The kharif 
jowar matures in November-December. The mbi crop on the 
other hand is drilled during September-October and harvested 
in February-March. The crop is either cut by sickle (vila) 
close to the ground or uprooted and exposed to the sun for 
about four days and the stalks are then tied into small bundles, 
(pendhya). The earheads are either cut off in the field itself or 
sometimes the bundles are carted to the threshing floor, (khafe). 
The bundles are stored and arranged in heaps which are known 
as hnchad. After some days the earheads (Kanis) are cut off 
and spread on the threshing floor. This is known as modani 
or kalani. Generally stone rollers are used for malani. The 
grains arc then separated from the chaff by winnowing it known 
as wadavane. The first heap of the winnowed grains is known as 
rns. Agriculturists observe various customs while harvesting and 
threshing the crop. Jowar is said to be the king of cereal crops 
and as such agriculturists many a time pull out the stalks instead 
of cutting them close to the ground. They also offer vegetarian 
or non-vegetarian food which is called as pafadi or davara to the 
ran devata or mhasoba. 

Watching of fields when the earheads bear green grains against 
birds or animals becomes essential. A mala is, therefore, erect¬ 
ed in the midst of the field. It is a simple framew'ork with 
intricate layers of leaves and branches of trees spread over the 
unhewed beams supported by forked stakes. A farmer or any 
member of his family, in the morning and evening stands on the 
mala and keeps the birds away by shouting and throwing stones 
through gophan, 

Jowar is susceptible to pests and diseases. Their control 
measures are described separately in the respective sections. 

The prominent kharif and rabi varieties of jowar grown in the 
district are mamdapuri, gund, and maldandi 35-1 and shalu 
respectively. The yield of the crop varies according to varying 
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conditions of soil and rainfall. The yield of the crop on an aver- 
age is ten Bengali inaunds per acre. Jowar is chiefly used for 
preparing bread (bhakari). It is the staple food of the people in 
the district. The grain is eaten as popped corn— Jahis. The 
parched unripe ra/n' jowar heads form a popular preparation called 
liurda. The stalks of the crop form superior fodder. When it is 
principally grown for fodder, the seed is sown thick. 

Bajri is the next important food crop in the district. It 
occupied an area of 128,856.879 hectares (318,412 acres) in 1961- 
62. The crop requires rainfall varying between 254 and 1016 mm. 
(ten and forty inches) and land ranging from light to medium 
types. Rain at the time of germination of the seed, flowering 
(phulavara) and harvesting is very harmful as it affects the yield 
considerably. Bajri is usually grown as a kharif crop. The land 
is harrowed twice or thrice in May-June. The seed is drilled with 
four-coultered drill between the last week of June and mid-July. 
Bajri is sown mixed with mug, matki, chavli. The crop is harvest¬ 
ed at the end of October when it is cut with a sickle close to the 
ground. The remaining operations such as tying the stalks into 
bundles, arranging them into heaps near the threshing- floor, 
cutting the earheads, threshing and winnowing are done in the 
same way as for jowar, The green earheads of bajri are parched 
and eaten {Limbur or nimhur). Bajri is mainly used for prepar¬ 
ing bread (bhakari). The stalks of bajri form good fodder 
[sarambad). 

Wheat (gahu) occupied an area of 14995.235 hectares (37,054 
acres) in 1961-62. It thrives well in black soils and requires dry 
and cold weather. Irrigations at the interval of about 15 days 
are given. The improved varieties of gahu sown in the district 
are N-59 drv variety, N-345 and N-146. The popular local 
variety grown in the district is khapali. The land is prepared by 
ploughing and two or three harrowings. Manures are also 
applied. The seeds are sown in October-November with four 
coultercd drill and harvested by the middle of February or March. 
The plants are cut close to the ground and tied into small bundles 
which arc then dried in the sun for about a week. The bundles 
are either beaten on a log of wood or a thick plank or beaten 
with sticks. The stalks jkad) are not used as fodder. Often they 
are used to thatch a tiled roof or the roof of a cattleshed. Wheat 
is more nutritive than jowar. The flour of wheat is mainly used 
for preparing chapati, bread, ptiranpoli, etc. 


Rice (bhat) occupied the fourth place among the food crops of 
the di.strict. It covered an area of 13,678.387 hectares (33.800 
acres) in 1961-62. The crop is grown in the district mostly on 
laterite type of soil (Shirala Peta), and sometimes on medium 
black soils. Warm and moist climate, and rainfall above forty 
inches arc conducive to the abundant growth of the crop. Broad¬ 
casting, drilling, dibbling and transplanting are the four methods 
which are usually followed to raise the crop. Of these drilling 
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CH APTER 4. and dibbling are adopted in the district. The main varieties that 

Agriculture grown in the district are kolam, bhadas, dodga and 

iind Irrigation, ambemohar. 

Cereals * < r 

■ Under transplanting system of paddy cultivation fields are pro¬ 
perly bunded so as to allow the water to spread evenly in the 
field. A plot is selected in the field and ploughed and levelled. 
Leaves, grass, small branches of trees which are usually brought 
from the jungle and cowdung are spread in layers. Sometimes 

mud is spread over the upper layer. These layers are locally 

known as tab which is then set on fim in April-May. After first 
good showers of monsoon, seeds are sown in the rabbed plot 
which gives vigorous' seedlings. When the seedlings are 203.2 to 
254 inm. (eight to ten inches) high, they are pulled out, tied into 
small bundles and are removed to the field. Three or four seed¬ 
lings are planted by hand in each place in a row. The distance 
between the plants and that between the rows varies from 203,2 
to 304.8 mm. (eight inches to twelve inches), respectively. 
Manures are applied in two doses, first dose a week after trans¬ 
planting and the second dose is given a fortnight before flowering. 
Maturing period which depends upon the types of soil and the 
variety of seed grown varies between three an£ half months and 
five months since plantation. The crop is cut close to the ground, 
tied into small bundles and taken to the threshing floor where 
the bundles are beaten on a log of wood or on stone. Rice is eaten 
after it is separated from the husk and boiled. Pohas and 
murmuras are also prepared from rice. 

M.nize. Maize (maka) occupied an area of 2361.747 hectares (5,836 
acres) in 1961-62. The crop requires rainfall between 508 to 762 
mm. (20 and 30 inches) and thrives best in well drained soil and 
deep alluvial lands. The land is ploughed and harrowed in 
February to May and the seed is sown after the first good showers 
of monsoon. Its growth is very quick. The crop matures within 
three or four months and is harvested from the middle of Septem¬ 
ber to the middle of October. The crop, sown in February is 
harvested in May. When green stalks of maize are to be used 
as fodder, the seed is sown thick. The cobs are cut off and dried 
in the sun and grains are removed by hand. The green heads 
(kanis) are eaten parched or boiled. Bhakaris are also prepared 
from its flour. 

Ragi, Ragi {nachani or nagli) covered an area of 1002.002 hectares 

(2476 acres) in 1961-62. It is grown on the hill slopes. A bunch 
of three or four seedlings is transplanted in the small furrows 
in the second fortnight of July. The seedlings are usually trans¬ 
planted in field. The crop is harvested by the end of October. 
The red breads, bhakaris prepared from its flour are very nutri¬ 
tious. Flour is also made into a cooling drink called ambil. 

Vari. Lan is a minor cereal crop grown in the district. It occupied 

an area of 663.280 hectares (1639 acres) in 1961-62. Usually it is 
produced as a mixed crop. It is grown in light-red soils on hilly 
tracts. The crop tran.splanted in July is harvested in October. 
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The crop is reaped with a sickle. The grains are cooked like rice CHAPTER 4. 
and eaten mostly on fast days. 

Other minor cereal crops that are grown in the dl.strict include 
barley, Italian millets, sava, kodra and kiitki. 

The following table gives an area under important cereals in 
the district from 1956-57 to 1961-62. 
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1957-58 .. 399 020 I 2,256-124 49,151-138 29,633-537 

1 (986) i (5.575) .. (121,455) (73,226) 




349-244 I 2,183-281 , 7-689 1 51.912-311 I 29.002-631 
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PUI.SES. 

Matki. 


Gram. 


Tur. 


Pulses occupy an important position in the agrarian economy of 
the district. Next to cereals they are important as food crops. 
Matki, gram, tur, horsegram, udid, mug are the main pulses cul¬ 
tivated in the district. 

Matki {math) occupied the highest acreage under pulses during 
the period from 1956-57 to 1961-62. It is grown throughout the 
district as a kharif crop. It is sown in June-July usually as a 
mixed crop along with bajri in every fourth or sixth row. It can 
be grown on light sandy soil and also on poor soils. The crop is 
harvested in November. The plants are uprooted and brought 
to the threshing floor {khate) where it is either trampled by oxen 
or beaten with sticks. When the grains are used as vegetablCj 
generally, they are kept in water for about a day and then are 
wrapped in a piece of cloth. After about two days the grains 
sprout. Such grains are popularly known as modachi matki. It 
is also used as split pulse and eaten parched or boiled with condi¬ 
ments. Sometimes the grains are given to horses. Its leaves and 
stalks are used as fodder known as bhuskat. 

Gram {harbhara) is the next important pulse crop in the district. 
It occupied an area of 153%.279 hectares (38045 acres) in 1961-62. 
It is grown all over the district mostly as a rabi crop. It can be 
grown on a wide range of soil. It gives a high yield on good 
black soil. It is sown in October with a four coultered drill at a 
distance of about 254 to 304.8 mm. (10 to 12 inches). The crop is 
harvested after about three months when the leaves become 
reddish brown and the green colour of the pods (ghate) turns into 
pale white. The plants are uprooted and then they are spread all 
over the threshing floor. After five or six days when the plants 
are dried they are either trampled by oxen pr beaten with sticks. 

The tops of the shoots, shenda are plucked off before flowering 
for its good growth and maximum outturn of grain. The green 
grains of the gram are also used as vegetable, especially for usal. 
The gram pulse (dal) is extensively used for preparing puranpoli 
and biindi or kaliche ladu. 

Tur can be grown on a variety of soils, light as well as heavy. 
Medium moist soils, however, gives good outturn of grain. 
Usually it is sown through one coultered seed drill, mogana, in 
June-July as a mixed crop with bajri in every fourth or eighth 
row. The crop is harvested by the end of February or so. The 
red or light brown seeds are generally sown in the district. Ii 
covered an area of 16484.479 hectares (40,734 acres) in 1961-62 
A pod of tur generally consists of about four grains. The plant! 
are cut close to the ground, tied into bundles, bhara, and an 
brought to the threshing floor. After about a week the plant! 
are usually beaten with long sticks. The stems are then separatee 
and tied into bundles and the broken pods are winnowed. The 
stems, tumtya are used to thatch a house or a cattle shed anc 
also for making baskets. Sometimes in rural areas the stems ar< 
tied in a small bundle which is used as a broom, kharata, tc 


A-I322—16-B. 
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clean the cattle shed or ground. The green pods many a time CHAPTER 4. 
are eaten after boiling them. The yellow split pulse is used to ^-Ticuiture 
prepare curry. The outer husk of the grain is used as fodder. and^Irrigation. 


Pulses. 
Horse Gram, 


Horse gram (hulga or kuUhi) occupied an area of 10966.586 hec¬ 
tares (21,099 acres) in 1961-62. It is grown throughout the district 
as a kharif crop on a variety of soils sandy loam, reddish and 
medium black. Usually, it is sown through four-coultered drill 
in June-July as a mixed crop with bajra in every fourth row. 

The crop becomes ready for harvest by November. The plants 
are uprooted and are brought to the threshing floor where they 
are trampled under the feet of oxen. The grains are usually 
brown, light red. The green crop is often used as a fodder. The 
pulse is given to horses after boiling. The poor people in rural 
areas prepare madge from the grain. 

Black gram (udid) covered an area of 5696.765 hectares (14,077 Black Gram, 
acres) in 1961-62. It is sown in June on a variety of soils like 
light red, brown alluvial and black. The crop is sown through 
four coultered drill, kuri, as a mixed crop with bajri and jowar 
in rows. It is harvested in November. It is ground into powder 
to prepare papads. The stalks and leaves form good fodder for 
the cattle. 


Mug occupied an area of 990.267 hectares (2,447 acres) in 
1961-62. Usually if is grown as a mixed crop with kharif jowar 
and bajri on medium black soil in every fourth or eighth row. 
It is also grown as an independent crop. The crop matures within 
three to four months from sowing. The ripe pulse is split and 
consumed as dal. Its flour is al.so used to prepare laddus. The 
leaves and stalks are used as fodder. 

Other minor pulses grown in the district include chavli, val, 
watana and masur. 

The following table gives the area under pulses in the district 
from 1956-57 to 1961-62. 


Mug. 
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1958-59.. 3,014-101 132-737 1.957-871 1,031-140 794-803 213-269 131-928 93-887 

17,448) (328) (4,838) (2,548) (1,964) (527) (326) (232) 
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Chavii 

(10) 

811-395 

(2,005) 

b49-521 

(1,605) 

677-040 

(1,673) 

570-202 

(1,409) 

566-156 

(1.399) 

369-478 

(913) 

^ e 

395-378 

(977) 

494-526 

(1,222) 

405-091 

(1,001) 

536-209 

(1,325) 

575-506 

(1.175) 

444-750 

(1.099) 

Math 

(8) 

1 

24,377-070 

(60,237) 

24,589-126 

(60,761) 

24,320819 

(60f)98) 

24,704-461 

(61,046) 

23,741-309 

(58,666) 

22,825-100 

(56,402) 

E 

u 

U( 

^ c 

e 

0 

K 

1 

11,752-486 

(29,041) 

12.527-055 

(30,955) 

11,695-021 

(28,899) 

11,798-620 

(29,155) 

10,605-201 

(26,206) 

10,966-586 

(27,099) 

'TS 

*73 '*0 

D - 

5,764-752 

(14,245) 

5,926-626 

(14,645) 

5,586-690 

(13,805) 

5,352-782 

(13,227) 

4,476-232 

(11,061) 

5,696-765 

(14,077) 

Tut 

(5) 

16,801-349 

(41,517) 

17,674-256 

(43,674) 

16,862-861 

(41,669) 

16,995-193 

(41,996) 

17,040-923 

(42,109) 

16,484-479 

(40,734) 

3 ^ 

1,207-583 

(2,984) 

1,095-890 

(2,708) 

1,234-697 

(3,051) 

1,147-285 

(2,835) 

867-242 

(2,143) 

990-267 

(2,447) 

Gram 

(3) 

18,465-822 

(45,630) 

17,895-620 

(44,221) 

47,342-192 

(116,985) 

17,014-213 

(42,043) 

15,125-949 

(37,377) 

15,396-279 

(38,045) 

Year 

(2) 

1956- 57 .. 

1957- 58 .. 

1958- 59 .. 

1959- 60 .. 

1960- 61 .. 

1961- 62 .. 

CS 

M - 

District Total .. 


Figures in brackets show area in acres, 
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Groundnut, safflower, sesomum and niger are tlie important oil- CHAPTER 4, 
seeds grown in the district. Of these groundnut is the most Agriculture 
important oihseed. The oils of different seeds are used for various and Irrigation, 
purposes such as cooking, burning and medicines. As could be Oil-seeds. 

seen from the Table No. 22, the area under oil-seeds has not 
expanded considerably during 1956-57 to 1961-62. 
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Total Oil-seeds 

(9) 

18,750-721 

(46.334) 

20.541-437 

(50,759) 

19,950-615 

(49,299) 

19,753-128 

(48,811) 

21,800-030 

(53,869) 

23,607-358 

(58.335) 

22,125-397 

(54,673) 

22,543-033 

(55,705) 

22,659-988 

(55,994) 

Niger 

(8) 

16-187 

(40) 

55-442 

(137) 

51-800 

(128) 

18-211 

(45) 

18-211 

(45) 

96-720 
' (239) 

33-589 

(83) 

46-134 

(114) 

19-425 

(48) 

Castor 1 
(7) 

5-666 

(14) 

7-689 

(19) 

31-565 

(78) 

14- 569 
(36) 

27-518 

(68) 

31-970 

(79) 

15- 378 
(38) 

27-923 

(69) 

51-395 
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Linseed 
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SafiBo-wer 
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i 
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(1.323) ' 

512- 332 ' 
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694-846 

(1.717) 
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(1,456) 
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513- 951 
(1,270) 

Sesamum 

(4) 

0-809 
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0-405 
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(49) 
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4-856 
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(34) 
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(47) 
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(33) 

11-331 

(28) 

Groundnut 

(3) 

18,085-417 

(44,690) 

19,932-809 

(49,255) 

19,329-827 

(47,765) 

19,008-911 

(46,972) 

21,014-939 

(51,929) 

22,855-856 

(56,478) 

21,467-378 

(53,047) 

22,008-443 

(54,384) 

22,056-601 

(54,503) 
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Oil-seeds. 

Groundnut. 


Safflower. 


Scsamiim. 


Other 
oil seeds. 


Groundnut [bhuimug) mostly grown as dry crop is produced 
all over the district. It can be grown on red loam, light sandy 
soil, alluvial loams and also on black soil. The soil is brought 
to fine tilth by ploughing and harrowing it well in advance. 
The field is harrpwed two to three times after the first showers 
of rain. The seeds are sown mostly by dibbling method. In 
some parts of the district the seeds are drilled in June-July. 
After .sowing the land is levelled to cover the seed. In about 
two months the crop is intercultured with a hoe. This is known 
as kolapane. One or two hand weedings are also done (khura- 
pane or bhangalane). The varieties that are grown in the dis¬ 
trict are Kopargaon Nos. 1 and 3, Karad 4—11, SB—11, Faiz- 
pur 1—.5, and local varieties. Uptya, the early variety, is 
harvested in October by pulling the plants up by roots. It is 
mainly used for extraction of oil. The other two varieties are 
harvested in November-Decemher either by pulling the plants 
w.ith the help of light pick (kiidah or sometimes by using a 
plough or harrow. The pods are generally pulled out by hand 
in the field. Usually women workers are employed for pulling 
the plants and the pods. They are paid in kind, generally a 
part of the produce they collect. The pods are then dried in 
the sun. Usually groundnut crop is cultivated for oil. The 
seeds are eaten raw, boiled or parched. The branches as well as 
the leaves are used as cattle food. Most of the produce is pur¬ 
chased by the owners of the oil mills in the district for extract¬ 
ing oil. Most of the agriculturists in the district follow scientific 
methods in groundnut cultivation. 

It can be seen from the Table No, 22 that safflower (karadi) is 
the next important oil-seed grown in the district. It has yellow 
Howers and thorny leaves. Usually it is grown as a mixed crop 
with wheat only in every fourth or eighth row of the main crop. 
Sometimes the crop is sown on all the sides of the field to 
protect the main crop. The sowing is done through seed drill. 
The crop can he grown on light alluvial soils, loams and black 
cotton soil. Karadi oil is extracted .either in oil mills or in 
tel ghanis. The oil-cake is u.sed as a cattle feed and manure. 
The tender leaves are often used as a vegetable. 

Sesamum [til) can be grown on a variety of soils. It requires 
hot weather and low rainfall. The crop is grown as a mixed 
crop with groundnut, tur, etc. Usually two varieties, black and 
white til, are grown in the district. The seeds are mixed with 
the main crop and are sown through seed drill. Oil is extracted 
from the seed which are also used for preparing sweetmeats. 
Til seeds are used in the performance of religious rites while 
celebrating makar sankrant, preparation of til seeds mixed with 
gul is distributed as a token of friendship. 

Among other minor oil-seeds grown in the district are 
coconut, linseed, castor and niger. Coconut plantations are 
found nearabou't Tasgaon and Miraj. Coconut occupied 
14.569 hectares (36 acres) in 1961-62. Linseed (alshi or javas) is 
usually grown as a mixed crop with grim, wheat, etc., on black 
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soil. The seeds are used for preparing chutney as well as for CHAPTER 4. 
extracting oil. The cultivation of niger {kdrale) does not Agriculture 
involve consiiderable expenditure. One or two heavy harrow- and irrigation, 
ings are sufficient. The crop can be best grown on light red and On.-SEBDa. 
hrownish loams of good depth. Its oil is extensively used for Other oil-seeds, 
culinary purposes. Castor oil on the other hand is used as a 
lubricant and has good demand in soap and pharmaceutical 
industries. Its oil-cake forms an excellent manure for sugarcane. 

Tobacco and betel leaves are the only two important drugs Dbucs and 
and narcotics grown in the district. Out of the total area of Narcotics. 

93,33.273 hectares (23,063 acres) under drugs and narcotics in 
1961, tobacco occupied 84,68,459 hectares (20,926 acres) while 
betel leaves occupied 8,64.814 hectares (2,137 acres). Major 
portion of these drugs and narcotics is produced in Miraj, 

Walwa and Tasgaon talukas. 

The following table shows distribution of area under drugs 
and narcotics in the district from 1956-57 to 1961-62. 

TABLE No. , 23. 

Area under Drugs and Narcotics in Sangli District, 

1956-57 TO 1961-62 


Are;i in hectares 


Tatuka 

(1) 

Year 

(2) 

Tobacco 

(3) 

Betel Leaves 

(4) 

Total Drugs and 
Narcotics 

(5) 

Khanapur 

1956-57 

71-225 (176) 

15-378 (38) 

86-603 (214) 


1957-58 

86-603 (214) 

15-378 (38) 

101-981 (252) 


1958-59 

79-723 (1971 

15-378 (38) 

95-101 1235) 


1959-60 

84-984 (210) 

14-973 (37) 

99-957 (247) 


1960-61 

63-940 058) 

14-973 (37) 

78-914 095) 


1961-62 

103-195 (255) 

16-997 (42) 

120-192 (297) 

Tasgaon .. 

1956-57 

917-423 (2,267) 

85-389 (211) 

1,002-812 (2,478) 


1957-58 

945-751 (2,337) 

86-603 (214) 

1,032-354 (2,551) 


1958-59 

880-597 (2,176) 

82-556 (204) 

963-152 (2,380) 


1959-60 

1,175-613 (2,905) 

71-225 (176) 

1,246-837 (3,081) 


1960-61 

1,121-789 (2,772) 

72-034 (178) 

1,193-824 (2,950) 


1961-62 

1,540-640 (3,807) 

70-820 (175) 

1,6.11-460 (3,982) 

Miraj 

1956-57 

4,450-736 0 0,998) 

632-929(1.564) 

5,083-665 (12,562) 


1957-58 

4,071-141 (10,060) 

618-765 (1,529) 

4,689-906 (11,589) 


1958-59 

3,428-904 (8,473) 1 

652-758(1,613) 

4,081-663 (10,086) 


1959-60 

4,573-356 (11,301) 

529-329 0,308) 

5,102-686 02,609) 


1960-61 

4,580-236(11,318) 

500-596 0,237) 

5,080-833 02,555) 


1961-62 

4,464-901 (11,033) 

567-370 (1,402) 

5,032-270 (12,435) 

Walwa 

1956-57 

2,492-866 (6,160) 

201-129 (497) 

2,693-995 (6,657) 


1957-58 

2,182-067 (5,392) 

188-988 (467) 

2,371-055 (5,859) 


1958-59 

1,980-938 (4,895) 

158-232 (391) 

2,139-170 (5,286) 


1959-60 

2,178-020 (5,382) 

162-279 (401) 

2,340-299 (5,783) 


1960-61 

2,298-212 (5,679) 

122-620 (303) 

2,420-832 (5,982) 


1961-62 

2,288-094 (5,654) 

139-617 (345) 

2.427-711 (5,999) 


Figures in brackets show area in acres. 
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Drugs and Taluka 

Year 

T obacco 

Betel leaves 

Total Drugs and 

Narcotics. 




Narcotics 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Shirala 

1956-57 

84-579 (209) 

3-642 (9) 

88-221 (218) 


1957-58 

52-609 (130) 

2-833 (7) 

55-442 (137) 


1958-59 

46-134 (114) 

3-237 (8) 

49-371 (122) 


1959-60 

63-131 (156) 

1-619 (4) 

64-750 (160) 


1960-61 

57-870 (143) 

2-023 (5) 

59-893 (148) 


1961-62 

51-800(128) 

1-619(4) 

53-418 (132) 

Jalh 

1956-57 

28-328 (70) 

55-847 (138) 

84-175 (208) 


1957-58 

13-759 (34) 

69-201 (171) 

82-960 (205) 


1958-59 

14-569 (36) 

63-131 (156) 

77-700 (192) 


1959-60 

20-234 (60) 

68-796 (170) 

89-031 (220) 


1960-6' 

18-615(46) 

64-750 (160) 

83-365 (206) 


1961-62 

19-830(49) 

68-391 (169) 

88-221 (218) 

District 

1956-57 

8,045-158 (19,880) 

994-313 (2,457) 

9,039-471 (22,337) 

Total. 

1957-58 

7,351-930 (18,167) 

981-768 (2,426) 

8,333-699 (20,593) 


1958-59 

6,430-865 (15.891) 

975-293 (2,410) 

7,406-158 (18,301) 


1959-60 

8,095-339 (20,004) 

848-222 (2,096) 

8,943-561 (22,100) 


1960-61 

8,140-663 (20,116) 

776-997 (1,920) 

8,917-661 (22,036) 


1961-62 

8,468-459 (20,926) 

864-814 (2,137) 

9,333-273 (23,063) 

Tobacco, Tobacco (tcimbakhu) mixed with chuna (lime) when chewed 

has an intoxicating effect. To some extent it 

exerts a mild 

narcotic effect on the human system. This 

tropical crop is 

cultivated during 

the kharif season. Black cotton soil and 

alluvial soil found in river valleys are suitable for tobacco. 

The seedlings are first raised in 

well prepared 

seed-beds. The 


seed is broadcast hi the seed-plot in the middle of July after 
some showers of rains. The seedlings are usually protected by 
covering the seed-bed.s with thorny bu.shes and straw. After 
about a month and a half the seedlings are transplanted with 
two to three feet spacings. Three to four waterings are given 
with an interval of about fifteen days. The flowering shoots 
are nipped off and only the well grown-up leaves are maintained. 
When the leaves become yellowish with brown spots the plants 
are taken ready for harvest. Usually the leaves are cut off from 
January to March. The leaves are then dried in the sun. 
Powder of some spices like clove is mixed with water and 
sprayed over the leaves. These leaves are then kept in bundles 
and are kept closed in covered pits. After some days the 
bundles are taken out. The tobacco is then either used for 
chewing or for making snuff. In rural areas the misari, burnt 
tobacco powder, is extensively used for cleaning the teeth. 

Betel leaves. Pan or naguel is chewed along with areca nut, chiina, kath 
and sometimes tobacco. The leaves are said to have digestive 
properties and are also good for health due to their calcium 
contents. 


Figures in brackets show area in acres. 
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It is a garden crop and requires clayey and alluvial soils and 
abundant supply of water. The panmala, garden of betel 
leaves, is usually protected by thorny hedges. It grows under 
shades of sheuri, ^ngera trees. Inside the pamnala, rows of 
papaya, plantain trees and malilimb are grown. 

The best shoots of the older plants are planted. The creeper is 
tied to the shevri by a sheath of the stock of the plantain. 
Every year new layers of good earth are added. Leaf-picking is 
started after about two years. The picking of leaves at short 
intervals is locally known as khiida. The leaves are picked 
together with the petiole. The picker with the helo of sharpened 
nail fixed on his right thumb cuts off the leaf from the stem. 
Though it is a cash crop, the cultivation of betel-vine is very 
costly and requires constant watch. The leaves are counted in 
kavaK and dag. It is necessary to protect the crop from fierce 
wind and hail storm. 

Sugarcane is one of the mo.st important cash crops , of the 
district. It occupied an area of 10,289.951 hectares (25,427 acres) 
in 1961-62. The expansion of area under sugarcane plantation 
which is concentrated roundabout the sugar factory is due to 
the assured demand from the Shetkari Sahakari Sakhar 
Karkhana Ltd., Sangli. The sugar factory affords various facili¬ 
ties to the cultivators for the scientific cultivation of the crop. 

Sugarcane (oos) is an irrigated tropical crop and reejuires 
abundant supply of water and moist hot climate. Black soils of 
various depths, especially medium w'ell drained soils about 
0.609 to 0.914 m. (two to three feet) in depth, arc best suited. 
The crop requires one complete year to get ready for harvest. 
Usually canes are planted from December to January and are 
ready for harvest in February-March. Different varieties of 
sugarcane for different types of soils have been supplied by the 
Sugarcane Research Station of Padegaon in Satara district. Of 
thfese various varieties Co. 740 is used on a very large scale. The 
cultivation of the crop consists of various stages like ploughing 
and harrowing the land well in advance, laying of ridges and 
furrows of the finely tilthed land, periodical waterings, manur¬ 
ing and protecting it from animals and pests and diseases. The 
furrows are made at 0.914 to 1.524 m. (3 to 5 feel) distance. The 
whole plot is again divided into beds or waknre. The furrows 
are irrigated before planting. The top of the sugarcane is 
removed and the remaining is cut into pieces. The piece is 
locally known as pere. These pieces are then carefully laid in 
the furrows. Such piece must have at least three eyehuds. 

Gul, sugar and kakvi are prepared from sugarcane juice. 
Cane is crushed in iron crushers and boiled in iron pan for 
preparing gtd. At times the tops of sugarcane {wade) are used 
as cattle feed. The dry sugarcane leaves and the squeezed canes 
are used as fuel for boiling the juice. 
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The following table gives the area under sugarcane in the 
district from 1956-57 to 1961-62. 

TABLE No. 24. 

Area under Sugarcane in Sangli District^ 1956-57 to 1961-62. 


Taluka 

(I) 

Year 

(2) 

Sugarcane 

Acres 

(3) 

Hectares 

(4) 

Khanapur 

1956-57 . 

806 

326177 


1957-58 . 

913 

369-478 


1958-59 . 

1,006 

407-114 


1959-60 . 

1,213 

490-884 


r60-6I. 

2,080 

841-747 


1901-62 . 

2,373 

960-320 

Jath 

1956-37 . 

687 

278-019 


1957-58 . 

865 

350-053 


1958-59 . 

825 

333-866 


1959-60 . 

1,077 

435-847 


1960-61 . 

1,225 

495-740 


1961-62 . 

1,147 

464-175 

Shirala. 

1956-57 . 

1,297 

524-878 


1957-58 . 

1,621 

655-996 


1958-59 . 

1,684 

681-491 


1959-60 . 

2,540 

1,027-902 


1960-61 . 

2,957 

1,196-656 


1961-62 . 

3,257 

1,318-062 

Miraj 

1956-57 . 

1,664 

673-397 


1957-58 . 

2,128 

861-172 


1958-59 . 

2,642 

1,069-180 


1939-60 . 

3,144 

1,272-333 


1960-61 . 

3,949 

1,598-105 


1961-62 . 

4,641 

1,878-148 

Ta.«;t;aon ,. 

1956-57 . 

1,180 

477-529 


1957-58 . 

1,504 

608-648 


1958-59 . 

1.964 

794-803 


1959-60 . 

2,087 

844-580 


1960-61 . 

3,836 

1,552-375 


1961-62 . 

4,806 

1,944-921 

Walwa 

1956-57 . 

4,304 

1,741-768 


1957-58 . 

4,281 

1,732-461 


1958-59 . 

4,721 

1,910-523 


1959-60 . 

5,603 

2,267-455 


1960-61. 

8,124 

3.287-669 


1961-62 . 

9073 

3,724-325 

District Total .. 

1956-57 . 

9, >38 

4,021-768 


1957-58 . 

11,312 

4,577-808 


1958-39 . 

12,842 

5,196-677 


1959-60 . 

15,664 

6,339-001 


1960-61 . 

22,171 

8,972-293 


1961-62 . 

25,427 

10,289-251 


A-1322—17-B. 
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Condiments and spices are the important cash crops of the 
district. The total area under condiments and spices in 1961-62 
was 10,264.860 hectares (25,365 acres). The principal condi¬ 
ments and spices are chillis, turmeric, coriander and garlic. 
These crops are generally grown as irrigated crops. 

The following table .shows the distribution of area under 
condiments and spices in the district from 1958-59 to 1961-62. 


TABLE No. 25. 


Talukawise Area under Condiments and Spices in Sangli 
District, 1958-59 to 1961-62. 

Area in hectares* 


Taluka 

(1) 

Year 

(2) 

Chillis 

(3) 

Turmeric 

(4) 

Coriander 

(5) 

Garlic 

(6) 

Tasgaon .. 

1958-59 

733-291 

1,437-849 

87-007 

30-756 


(1,812) 

(3.553) 

(215) 

(76) 


1959-60 .. 

883-025 

1,168-733 

83-770 

31-970 


(2.182) 

(2.888) 

(207) 

(79) 


1960-61 

962-748 

1,112-482 

82-151 

32-375 



(2.379) 

(2.749) 

(203) 

(80) 


1961-62 .. 

58-254 

1,239-553 

68-797 

25-495 


(2.615) 

(3.063) 

(170) 

(63) 

Khanapur 

1958-59 

980-959 

962-343 

240-788 

42-087 

1 

1 

(2,424) 

(2,378) 

(595) 

(104) 


1959-60 .. 

1,064-729 

942-514 

249-286 

42-897 


(2,631) 

(2,329) 

(616) 

(106) 


1960-61 

1.112-077 

942-514 

186-560 

38-040 


(2,748) 

(2,329) 

(461) 

(94) 


1961-62 .. 

1,195-847 

1,016-571 

225-410 

50-181 


(2,955) 

(2,512) 

(557) 

(124) 

Walwa .. 

1958-59 ,. 

1,217-700 

403-472 

233-504 




(3,009) 

(997) 

(577) 

•• 


1959-60 

1,265-858 

373-120 

234-718 

21-448 


(3,128) 

(922) 

(580) 

(53) 


1960-61 .. 

1,333-440 

391-736 

137-188 

18-615 


(3,295) 

(968) 

(339) 

(46) 


1961-62 .. 

1,320-086 

330-628 

95-506 

19-829 


(3.262) 

(817) 

(■236) 

(49) 

Shirala .. 

1958-59 .. 

190-607 

46-943 

6-475 

2-023 

(471) 

(116) 

(16) 

(5) 


1959-60 .. 

225-815 

47-753 

1-619 

3-642 


(558) 

(118) 

(4) 

(9) 


1960-61 .. 

250 096 

38-040 

0-809 

3-237 


(618) 

(94) 

(2) 

(8) 


1961-62 .. 

180-490 

29-947 

0 405 

3-642 


(446) 

(74) 

(1) 

(9) 
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Area in hectares* 


Taluka 

Year 

Chillis 

Turmeric 

Coriander 

Garlic 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Miraj 

1958-59 

1,144-857 

(2,829) 

639-808 

(1.581) 

86-198 

(213) 

128-690 

(318) 


1959:60 

1,318-872 

(3.259) 

614-313 

(1.518) 

87-007 

(213) 

181-299 

(448) 


1960-61 

1,242-386 

(3,070) 

612-290 

(1,513) 

59-489 

(147) 

130-309 

(322) 


1961-62 .. 

1,504-623 

(3,718) 

659-233 

(1,629) 

57-061 

(141) 

165-112 

(408) 

Jath 

1958-59 

741-385 

(1.832) 

218-935 

(541) 

21-448 

(53) 

22-662 

(56) 


1959-60 .. 

1 

588-009 

(1,453) 

262-236 

(648) 

21-448 

(53) 

33-994 

(84) 

1 

1960-61 

j 

593-270 

(1,466) 

333-866 

(825) 

44-920 

(111) 

43-301 

(107) 


1961-62 .. 

577-082 

(1,426) 

320-106 

(791) 

74-057 

(183) 

45-729 

(113) 

District Total .. 

1958-59 .. 

5,008-799 

(12,377) 

3,709-352 

(9,166) 

675-421 

(1,669) 

226-219 

(559) 


1959-60 

5,346-307 

(13,211) 

3,408-670 

(8,423) 

677-849 

(1.675) 

315-250 

(779) 


1960-61 

5,494-017 

(13,576) 

3,455-209 

(8,538) 

511-118 

(1.263) 

265-878 

(657) 

! 

1961-62 .. 

5,836-381 

(14.422) 

3,596-040 

(8,886) 

521-235 

(1.288) 

309-989 

(766) 


Chillis. Chillis (mirchi) occupied 5,836,381 hectares (14,422 acres) in 
1961-62. The crop is grown almost all over the district. It can be 
grown on a wide range of .soils and under different climatic condi¬ 
tions. The chilli crop can be raised in both the seasons, kharif as 
well as rabi. Generally chillis arc to a large extent grown 
as a single crop. The seedlings are first raised in May in 
a manured seed-plot and transplanted after about a month. 
Usually the seedlings are planted in rows at a distance of about 
0,457 m. (one and a half feet) around the plant. It begins to 
bear fruit within three months of its transplantation. Both, 
green as well as ripe chillis are picked. The picking of chillis 
goes on for three to five months. Thrips are a serious pest of 
the crop. 'Fhcy suck the sap of leaves and stems. The pest can 
be checked by spraying the crop with tobacco decoction. 


Figures in brackets indicate area in acres, 
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Turmeric {Hnlad) occupied 3,596.039 hectares (8,886 acres) in 
\961'62 in the district. Turmeric is used as a spice and also as a 
dye. The selected pieces ol: turmeric rhizomes having two or three 
buds are planted in a line at a distance of about 0.305 m 
(one foot) between the two plants. The crop is periodically 
irrigated. It is ready for harvesting after about ten months 
since plantation. The crop is uprooted. It is first boiled and 
then dried in the sun. 

Coriander (kothimbir) occupied 521.235 hectares (1,288 acres) 
in 1961-62. The leaves of the seedlings are used as vegetables. 
The ripe seeds of coriander locally known as dhatie possess 
medicinal properties. The crop is many a time grown as a 
mixed crop with groundnut. The seed is either mixed with 
groundnut .seed and then drilled or sometimes it is drilled 
separately while drilling the main crop at a distance of about 
0.914 m. (three feet) between the two rows. This method is 
locally known as mogane. The crop is ready for harvesting 
within three months. 

Garlic (lasun) is grown in the district on a small scale. 
Usually it is grown as a single crop wherever irrigation facilities 
are available. The little bulbs are separated and are broadcast 
in the beds specially prepared for irrigation. The bulb.s are 
then lightly covered with soil. The crop is ready for harvesting 
within five to six months. The bulbs are uprooted either by 
hand or with a very light pick-axe. 

The fibre crops are grown on a very small area in the district. 
The important among them are cotton, sann-hemp and ambadi. 

The following table gives the area under fibre crops in the 
district from 1956-57 to 1961-62. 

TABLE No. 26. 

Area under Fibres in Sangli District from 1956-57 to 1961-62. 


Area in hectares * 


T aluka 

(1) 

Year 

(2) 

Cotton 

(3) 

Sann-hemp 

(Bombay 

Hemp) 

(4) 

1 

Ambadi 

(Deccan 

Hemp) 

(5) 

Tasgaon 

1956-57 .. 

595-698 

24-686 

15-783 



(1.472) 

(61) 

(39) 


1957-58 .. 

467-003 

40-873 

6-070 



(1.154) 

(101) 

(15) 


1958-59 .. 

383-238 

55-037 

6-475 



(947) 

(136) 

(16) 


1959-60 .. 

290-564 

41-278 

4-856 



(718) 

■ (102) 

(12) 


Figures in brackets shear aiei in acres. 
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Area in hectares* 

Fibres. 



Sann-henip 

Ambadi 

Taluka 

Year 

Cotton 

(Bombay 

(Deccan 




Hemp) 

Hemp) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

T axgaon— contd. 

1960-61 

232-290 

44-515 

21-044 



(574) 

(110) 

(52) 


1961-62 

222-577 

27-519 

9-712 



(550) 

(68) 

(24) 

Jath 

1956-57 

7,508-139 


41-683 



(18,553) 


(103) 


1957-58 

3,696-402 

0-809 

12-950 



(9,134) 

(2) 

(32) 


1958-59 

3,925-859 


5-261 



(9,701) 


(13) 


1959-60 

1.938-041 

6-475 

6-070 



(4,789) 

(16) 

(15) 


1960-61 

2,551-545 


9-308 



(6,305) 

•- 

(23) 


1961-62 

3,036-764 

26-709 

14-568 



(7,504) 

(66) 

(36) 

Walwa 

1956-57 

594-079 

249-286 

15-783 



(1,468) 

(616) 

(39) 


1957-58 

532-971 

312-013 

10-926 



(1,317) 

(771) 

(27) 


1958-59 

.. 666-113 

405^495 

11-331 



(1.646) 

(1,002) 

(28) 


1959-60 

284-899 

338-722 

21-853 



(704) 

(837) 

(54) 


1960-61 

243-216 

355-314 

16-592 



(601) 

(878) 

(41) 


1961-62 

206-390 

295-016 

15-378 



(510) 

(729) 

(38) 

Miraj ,. 

1956-57 

1,982-961 

15-378 

15-783 



(4,900) 

(38) 

(39) 


1957-58 

1,919-830 

16-187 

16-997 



(4.744) 

(40) 

(42) 


1958-59 

2,317-637 

40-064 

6-880 



(5.727) 

(99) 

(17) 


1959-60 

1,605-389 

54-228 

10-522 



(3,967) 

(134) 

(26) 


1960-61 

1,257-359 

42-492 

6-070 



(3,107) 

(105) 

(15) 


• Figures in brackets show area in acres. 
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TABLE No. 26— contd. 


CHAPTER 4 , 


Area in hectares • 


Taluka 

Year 


Cotton 

Sann-hemp 

(Bombay 

Hemp) 

Ambadi 

(Deccan 

Hemp) 

(1) 

(2) 


(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Miraj— contd. 

1961-62 


1,248-861 
(3,086) 

32-779 

(81) 

6-475 

(16) 

Shirala.. 

1956-57 



13-355 

(33) 

0-809 

(2) 


1957-58 


1-214 

(3) 

23-067 

(57) 

0-809 

(2) 


1958-59 



16-997 

(42) 

0-405 

(1) 


1959-60 



25-495 

(63) 

•• 


1960-61 



5-666 

(14) 

0-405 

(1) 


1961-62 


0-405 

(1) 

9-308 

(23) 

•• 

Khanapur 

1956-57 


291-779 

(721) 

9-712 

'(24) 

14-568 

(36) 


1957-58 


328-200 

(811) 

5-666 

(14) 

12-140 

(30) 


1958-59 


350-053 

(865) 

5-666 

(14) 

11-736 

(29) 


1959-60 


524-878 

(1.297) 

12-950 

(32) 

12-140 

(30) 


1960-61 


547-540 

(1,353) 

23-067 

(57) 

6-475 

06) 


1961-62 


1,124-622 

(2,779) 

31-970 

(79) 

5-261 

(13) 

District Total. . 

1956-57 


10,972-656 

(27,114) 

312-417 

(772) 

104-409 

(258) 


1957-58 


6,945-626 

(17,163) 

398-616 

(985) 

59-893 

(148) 


1958-59 


7,642-900 

(18,886) 

523-259 

(1,293) 

42-087 

(104) 


1959-60 


' 4,643-772 
(11.475) 

479-148 

(1,184) 

55-442 

(137) 


1960-61 


4,831-951 

(11,940) 

471-054 

(1,164) 

59-893 

(148) 


1961-62 


5,839-619 

(14,430) 

423-301 

(1,046) 

51-395 

(127) 


•Figures in brackets show area in acres. 
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CHAPTER 4. Cotton (kapus) gives maximum yield w'hen it is grown on well 
Agricuitute drained, medium and lighter type of soils and deep black soils, 
and Irrigation. The crop requires about 508 to 762 mm. (20 to 30 inches) of rain. 

Fibres. The land is brought to fine tilth by ploughing and two to three 

Cotton. harrowings. The varieties of cotton cultivated in the district 
are deviraj and laxtni. The seed is sown either by dibbling 
method or with a drill in June-July. The distance between the 
plants in the row is about 0.305 m. (one foot) but varies from 
field to field. The spacing between any two rows varies between 
9.914 to 1.525 m (three to five feet). In August-September in 
addition to two or three hand weedings, interculturing is done 
about three times with small blade hoes. The bolls open 
towards the end of October and cotton is picked during 
November to December in three pickings with the interval of 
ten to fifteen days. 

Sann-Hemp. Sann-hemp or Bombay hemp (tag) is the next important fibre 
crop grown in the district. It occupied 423.301 hectares (1,046 
acres) in 1961-62. It can be grown on a variety of soils of black 
and laterite soils, clayey loams and heavy types and requires 
moderate rainfall. Its leaves provide excellent green manure 
and are used as fodder. When the crop is to be grown for 
green manuring, it is sown thick in the second fortnight of 
June. It has a quick growth. After about two to three months, 
the crop is levelled by a heavy log roller and covered with soil 
by ploughing the field. When the crop is sow’n for the produc¬ 
tion of fibre it is harvested after about four to five months. 
The stalks are cut close to the ground kept in the sun and w’hen 
the leaves are stripped off they are tied in bundles and placed in 
water for retting. After about ten days the stalks are taken 
out. The fibre is peeled eff and is beaten on stone. The bark is 
then washed in water. 

Deccan Hemp. Deccan hemp (ambadi) is a very minor fibre crop grown in 
the district. It occupied 51.395 hectares (127 acres) in 1961-62. 
It is used both as an oil-seed and as a fibre crop. It is grown 
more or less as a mixed crop usually with bajri and pulses. The 
tender leaves are used as a vegetable. Its bark yields valuable 
fibre. 

Fruits. The most common fruits grown in tbc district are banana and 
guava. The other fruits like mangoes, sour lime, mandarine 
orange, pomegranate, grape and custard apple are grown on 
irrigated garden lands. 

Banana, Banana (kele) is extensively grown in the district. It occupied 
608.647 hectares (1,504 acre.s) in 1961-62. It requires well drained, 
deep retentive clayey .soil and rainfall varying between 1,016 and 
2.540 mm. (40 inches and 100 inches). In the low rainfall area, the 
crop requires very liberal irrigation. Land is ploughed and two 
or three harrowings arc also given w'ell in advance. Suckers, 
hand are planted in June-July in pits of 0.028 mb (one cubic foot), 
2,438 or 3.048 m (eight or ten feet) apart in squares. Each pit is 
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supplied with farm yard manure mixed with ash. The crop has 
to be protected against high winds and frost. The operations 
like interculturing, repairs of irrigation heds, manuring and some 
times earthing up give maximum yield. The crop matures within 
a year and a half. Each bunch, gfiad, contains about 125 bananas. 
The varieties grown in the district comprise rajel', deshi, son and 
improved basarai, besides local ones. Banana is a nutritious 
fruit. Its flower, kelful, is used as vegetable. The juice of the 
inner part of the stem is used in preparing papaas. 

Guava, pcru, is the next important fruit crop in the district. 
It occupied 15.3.780 hectares (380 acres) in 1961-62. Guava trees 
grow on a wide range of soils. The clay soils, tvhich encourage 
vegetable growth only, and the shallow soils are unsuitable for the 
crop. The seedlings from nurseries are transplanted in pits of 
0.057 m’ (two cubic feet) each duly filled with toil and manure 
and about 6.096 m. (twenty feet) apart. Sometimes fruits of good 
quality are taken by grafting method. The tree gives fruit after 
about three years. The guava garden, Pag, lastj from 15 to 20 
years. The crop requires to be protected against bats, crows and 
parrots. 

Mango, amba, occupied 38.040 hectares (94 acres) in the district 
in 1961-62. Mango trees are grown on a variety of soils. Seedl¬ 
ings raised from mango stones or the grafted seedlings are plant¬ 
ed in the pits of 0.85 m.^ (3 cubic feet) each and about 12.192 m. 
(40 feet) apart. The pits are filled with good soil. The tree bears 
fruit after about five years and continues up to 30 to 50 years. 
Raival, Payari, rajapuri and other local varieties are commonly 
grown in the district. Amhras, juice of ripe maago, louche, and 
gulamba are the popular eatables prepared from mangoes. 

Other minor fruits grown in the district include sour lime, 
mandarine orange, pomegranate, custard apale and grape. 

The acreage under grape is about 250. The .election variety 
of grape is grown on large scale. Other varieties grown are 
(1) bhokari, (2) Bangalore purple, (3) anabeshahi, (4) Thomson 
seedless, (5) kali sahtibi and (6) pandhari sahebt. 

Vegetables, that are commonly grown in the district, include 
sweet potato, carrot, onion, brinjal, potato and fenugreek. The 
total area under these, in the district, was 2,429.725 hectares (6,004 
acres) in 1961-62. The following table shows th; distribution of 
area under vegetables in the district from 1956-f7 to 1961-62. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


CHAPTEK 4. 

Agrieultuie 
and Irrigation. 

Vegetables. 
Sweet potato. 


Carrot. 


Onion. 


Brinjal 


Potato. 


Sweet potato, ratali, can be grown on a variety of soils. It 
covered an area of 1,006.859 hectares (2,488 acres) in 1961-62. 
White and red ratali are thfe two common varieties grown in the 
district. The land is brought to fine tilth by repeated ploughings 
and harrowings. It is then made into ridges and furrows keeping 
a distance of about 0.762 m (two and a half feet) between the two 
furrows. This is locally known as sarya gJialane. The cuttings 
of the vines rataluel having three or four nodes are planted on 
both the sides of the sati. About ten waterings are given. The 
crop matures within six months. The tubers are taken out by 

hand-digging. The ratali are very often used as a food. They 

are eaten boiled, roasted or raw. The ratalvel is used as a fodder 
for cattle. 

Carrot, gajar, occupied an area of 485.623 hectares (1,200 acres) 
in 1961-62. It is grown on medium black soil. The land is 

harrowed and made into seedbeds. Seed.s are broadcast in the 

beds, wafa. Waterings are given frecjuently. The crop matures 
within three months. Sometimes it is sown as a mixed crop with 
jowar and groundnut. The roots of carrot are eaten raw and boil¬ 
ed. The excess of it is u.sed as fodder for cattle. 

Onion, kanda, is usually grown alone in medium black soils. 
Seedlings are raised by broadcasting the seeds in seedbeds. Some¬ 
times one or tw’o waterings arc given to raise the seedlings. After 
about a month the seedlings are transplanted at a distance of 
101.6 to 127 mm (four to five inches) in rows about 203.2 mm 
(eight inches) apart in the specially prepared beds. Among the 
two varieties red and white, red onions are commonly grown in 
the district. The crop matures within three months from trans¬ 
planting. The tender leaves, pat, are used as vegetables. The 
bulbs are extensively used for preparing various dishes. The 
stalk, band, which bears flower is retained for seed. The flowers 
are picked after about six months and dried in the sun and 
preserved. 

Brinjal, wangi, is an irrigated crop and can be grown on medium 
brown soil. When it is grown as a rainfed crop, seedlings are 
raised in June and transplanted in July. After two months from 
the time of transplanting it begins to bear fruif which lasts for 
four months. As a garclen crop it can be grown any time during 
the year by giving freqirent waterings. Krishnakathi, and kateri, 
are the common varieties grown in the district. 

Potato, batata, occupied an area of 153.376 hectares (379 acres) 
in 1961-62. The crop is produced as a kharif crop in places having 
rainfall of 635 to 1,143 mm (25 to 45 inches). It thrives best in 
well drained soils having good depth. The land is brought to 
fine tilth by ploughing and harrowings. It is then made into 
ridges and furrows. Manures arc applied while preparing the 
soil. Potato is cut into pieces each having two or three eye'-buds 
and planted in furrows at a distance of about 228.6 mm (nine inches) 
and in rows about 457.2 mm (18 inches) apart. The crop matures 
in about 90 days. The simla and ntimbri varieties are generally 
grown in the district. The tubers arc used as vegetables. 
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Horse gram 

(16) 

966-216 

(951) 

238-760 

(235) 

67-056 

(66) 

37-592 

(37) 

896-112 

(882) 

470-408 

(463) 

3,350-768 

(3,298) 

3,534-64 

(3,479) 

4,514-088 

(4,443) 

3,624-072 

(3,567) 

3,633-216 

(3,576) 

2,922-016 

(2.876) 

Black gram 

(15) 

1,719-072 

(1,692) 

386-080 

(380) 

206-248 

(203) 

120-904- 

(119) 

3-048 

(3) 

5)-8)6 

(51) 

2,480-056 

(441) 

2,477-008 

(2,438) 

2,278-888 

(243) 

2,558-288 

(2,518) 

1,889-760 

(1,860) 

2,330-704 

(2,294) 

Tur 

(14) 

4,696-968 

(4,623) 

1,616-456 

(1,591) 

147-320 

(145) 

129-032 

(127) 

1,123-696 

(1,160) 

1,153-160 

(1,135) 

13,095-224 

(12,889) 

13,764-768 

(13,548) 

11,841-480 

(11.655) 

12,608-560 

(12,410) 

13,936-472 

(13,717) 

11,628-120 

(11.445) 

Mug 

(13) 

179-832 

(177) 

56-856 

(56) 

1-016 

(I) 

1-016 

(1) 

59-944 

(59) 

51-816 

(51) 

410-464 

(404) 

427-736 

(421) 

462-280 

(455) 

497-840 

(490) 

433-928 

(443) 

356-616 

(351) 

Gram 

(12) 

1,330-960 

(1,310) 

957-072 

(942) 

314-960 

(310) 

278-384 

(274) 

299-720 

(295) 

412-496 

(406) 

6,583-680 

(6,480) 

9,115-552 

(8,972) 

5,681-440 

(5,590) 

6,694-424 

(6,589) 

5,673-344 

(5,584) 

5,996-432 

(5,902) 

Italian millets 

(II) 

9o^if 

so *o ■w'CO'w' 

fNi tT) O' — tN “rL'O o 00 ^ o 

— <S — o ^ O 00 »r\ Os 

S) o 

cs ^ 

^ CO -OOs—^ ^ *00 *50 '"OwO'^ 

. — .... o <N 

[ , >-“ Cs .... O 00 '-^—^'-^00 00 

Year 

(2) 

1956- 57 .. 

1957- 58 .. 

1958- 59 .. 

1959- 60 .. 

1960- 61 .. 

1961- 62 .. 

1956- 57 .. 

1957- 58 .. 

1958- 59 .. 

1959- 60 .. 

1960- 61 

1961- 62 

Taluka 

(1) 

Jath 

District Total 
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Turmeric 

(21) 

4,125-976 

(4,061) 

4,612-640 

(4,540) 

654-304 

(644) 

676-656 

(666) 

127-000 

(125) 

102-616 

(101) 

Chillis 

(20) 

539-496 

(531) 

590-296 

(581) 

2,513-584 

(2,474) 

248-920 

(245) 

260-096 

(256) 

88-392 

(67) 

283-464 

(279) 

1,642-872 

(1,617) 

Belelnuts 

(19) 

1,525-016 

(1,501) 

1,642-872 

(1.617) 

Potato 

(18) 

86-360 

(85) 

24-384 

(24) 

23-368 

(23) 

4-064 

(4) 

7-112 

(7) 

3-048 

(3) 

2-032 

(2) 

Sugarcane 

(17) 

10,298-176 

(10,136) 

12,708-128 

(12,508) 

4,117-848 

(4,053) 

1,422-400 

(1,400) 

2,315-464 

(2,279) 

2,849-880 

(2,805) 

8,150-352 

(8,022) 

8,570-976 

(8,436) 

3,962-400 

U,900) 

5,127-752 

(5,047) 

Year 

(2) 

1960- 61 

1961- 62 

1956- 57 

1957- 58 

1958- 59 

1959- 60 

1960- 61 

1961- 62 

1956- 57 

1957- 58 

Taluka 

(1) 

Tasgaon —contd . 

Shirala 

Khanapur .. .. -. 
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(72,406) (777) .. (3,267) (12,285) 
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1957-58 .. 4,031-488 .. .. 29-464 

(3,968) .. .. (29) 
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.,309-360 111-760 87,926-672 509-016 4,909-312 

(6,210) (110) (86,542) (501) (4,832) 
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Cattle still retains its importance in the agrarian economy of CHAPTER 4. 
the district, The agricultural operations like ploughing, harrow- Agriculture 
ing, sowing, transporting of agricultural produce, etc., are carried and Irrigation, 
out with the help of bullocks. Cows and she-huffaloes are Live-stock. 
reared for purposes of breeding and milk production. The 
district is very famous for its indigenous breed of cattle known 
as khilar. The cattle markets which are held at the time of the 
annual fair of Shri Siddheshwar at Kharsundi, Kargani and Jath 
are famous for the khilat. breed. The cattle breed in the dis¬ 
trict, however, lacks in milking quality. Attempts are being 
made at governmental level to improve the quality of live-stock 
in the district under various schemes. The working of the 
schemes and the position of the live-stock is described in the 
following pages. 


The veterinary aid aims at the treatment of ailing animals 
and control of epizootic and parasitic diseases as well as various 
other problems pertaining to animal health. It also includes the 
programme of cattle development such as castration and general 
propaganda about breeding, feeding and management of animals. 
In all there are ten veterinary dispensaries and twenty-four veteri¬ 
nary aid centres. In addition to these five veterinary aid centres 
are proposed to he started in the district. 

In addition to these efforts to enrich the live-stock of the 
district, Government has started one Khilar Cattle Breeding Farm 
and one Key Village Centre at Jath. It has also started an 
Intensive Cattle Development Scheme under Crash Programme. 
Under this scheme cows, bulls and he-hufPaloes are located in 
the milk collecting areas of Walwa, Tasgaon and Miraj talukas. 
Almost every village from these talukas is covered under this 
scheme. 


Animal 

Husbandry, 


The pure breeding of cattle is encouraged through pure breed 
hulls and cows supplied to cultivators, by up-grading the local 
non-descript cattle by supplying superior type of pure breed 
hulls and through artificial insemination. Details of the other 
schemes for the all-round development of cattle such as silo-pits, 
fodder development and goshala development falling under the 
programme are as under. 


... Supplementary 

The scheme is sanctioned for a group of five adjoining Cattle 

villages. Under this scheme five pure breed bulls and fifty cows 
are located in the area. The cultivator is given a subsidy of 
Rs. 350 per bull and Rs. 200 per cow for purchase and Rs. 30 
per month for maintenance. The activities undertaken for 
cattle improvement include castration of scrub bulls, registration 
of pure breed stock, recording yield of milk, etc. The pure breed 
progeny is earmarked for further distribution. The cattle 
shows and rallies are also organised with a view to encouraging 
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breeding of superior type of cattle by way of holding health 
competitions and awarding prizes to the best animals in tbe 
show. There are nine supplementary cattle breeding centres at 
the following places (1) Nimani (Tasgaon taluka), (2) Vita, 

(3) Kadegaon, (4) Atpadi, (5) Khanapur, (6) Chinchani, (7) Hat- 
nur, (8) Alsund and (9) Savalaj. 


The object of the scheme is to encourage the people to 
improve their cattle by taking the services of the premium 
bulls. The breeding bulls are supplied to the cultivators under 
the following schemes. Under half cost scheme a farmer is 
supplied a breeding bull and subsidised maximum Rs. 500 or 
half of the actual cost of the bull, whichever is less. No main¬ 
tenance charges are paid. The farmer has to maintain the bull 
in good breeding condition for a period of three years. It is to 
be utilised by the villagers to improve their cattle. Under the 
district premium bull maintenance scheme, tbe farmer has to 
purchase the breeding bull at his own cost with the approval of 
the Department of Animal Husbandry. A maintenance charge 
of Rs. 30 per month is paid for a period of three years from the 
date of purchase or from the date of maintaining the bull. It 
is to be utilised by the villagers to improve their cattle. The 
irresent strength of such bulls in the district is 63 bulls on 
maintenance charges scheme and 46 bulls on half cost scheme. 

Under the scheme for premium bull centre two premium 
bulls at full Government cost are kept at Bilashi. Their use is 
given free to improve the cattle breed in rural areas. One 
stockman and one attendant are employed to look after the bulls. 

There are at present four artificial insemination sub-centes at 
Miraj, Tasgaon, Vita and Sangli. The total number of artificial 
inseminations at each centre up to 31st March 1963 is given 
below: — 



Cows 

Buffaloes 

Miraj 

85 

59 

Tasgaon 

.. 124 

201 

Vita 

.. 750 

180 

Sangli 

.. 

. . 


The object of the .scheme is to preserve the surplus fodder 
grown in succulent state without loss to its nutritious value for 
using it during summer season when there is scarcity of green 
fodder. A subsidy of Rs. 400 is given to the cultivator to 
construct .silo-pit and to fill it regularly. At present there are 
ten silo-pits at the following places: — 


(1) Kharatwadi. 

(2) Takari. 

(3) Gudhe. 

(4) Kotwade. 


(5) Tadsar. 

(6) Kadegaon 

(7) Bhilavadi. 

(8) Mahisal. 


(9) Khanapur. 

(10) Jakhapur. 
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The scheme, sponsored by the All India Gosamvardhan 
Federation, aims to mobilise the resources of the institutions 
and convert them into potential cattle breeding centres. The 
only goshala i.e. Shri Panjarpol Sanstha, Sanglt, in the dis¬ 
trict is subsidised under the scheme. A subsidy of Rs. 2,000 
was sanctioned for the year 1962-63. Prior tr> this a token grant 
of Rs, 100 per annum was given. 

The scheme aims to improve the local breed of sheep as well 
as the quality and quantity of wool by supplying pure-bred 
rams to the shepherds. Under this scheme two sheep and wool 
extension centres have been started since 1960 at Zare and Jath 
and improved rams are being supplied to the shepherds from 
villages coming under these centres. Loans to 50 shepherds, at 
the fate of Rs. 100 per shepherd, were granted during the year 
1963-64 to purchase improved varieties of sheep. 

In order to give incentive to .shepherds, the Zilla Parishad, 
Sangli has started a scheme of supplying pure-bred rams, under 
half cost subsidy. During the last two years 60 rams have been 
supplied under the scheme. The Government under Crash 
Programme have, sanctioned eight supplementary sheep breed¬ 
ing centres in the .sheep breeding areas of the district. Under 
this scheme 10 ewes and one ram are supplied free of cost to 
cultivators. During the years 1964-65 and 1965-66, 500 sheep 
were supplied to cultivators. 

TABLE No. 29. 


Statement showing tre prices of Live-stock Products ln 
Sangli District, .1963-64, 


Ltv«-stock Product* 

(1) 

Kivtit** 

Mchinnd 

(2) 

StngU 

(3) 

District 

averege 

(4) 

Remarks 

(5) 




Ri* 

Rs. 

Rs. 


.Meet (goat),. 



2-75 

300 

3’00 

Per kg 

Liver (goat) 


. * 

200 

1-25 

1-62 

Per piece. 

Brain (goat) 

• • 


-• 

0-75 

075 

Per piece. 

Hoofs (goat, sheep) 



>• 

0-45 

0-45 

Per pair. 

Bone 

. * 


e ■ 

0-50 

0-50 

Per kg 

Offals 

. . 


. ■ 

1-50 

1-50 

Per kg 

Wool 

•• 

•• 

3-75 

300 

3'37 

Per kg 
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TABLE No. 29— contd. 


Live-stock Products 

(1) 

Kavthe- 

Mahankal 

(2) 

Sangli 

(3) 

District 

average 

(4) 

Remarks 

(5) 

Dung cakes.. 



.. 


1-50 

Per 100. 

Milk 



0-60 

0-85 

0-72 

Per litre. 

Lassi 



.. 


1-50 

Do. 

Ghee 



600 

7-00 

6-50 

Per kg 

Butter ., 



4-50 

5-50 

5-00 

Do. 

Khawa 



. r 

3-50 

3-50 

Per kg 

Hides .. ,. 



. . 

4-00 

400 

Per piece. 

Goat skins .. 



500 

500 

5-00 

Per piece. 

Sheep skins 



8-00 

. . 

800 

Per kg. 

Do. 



1-00 

. . 

1-00 

Per piece. 

Hen eggs .. 



1-75 

200 

1-87 

Per dozen. 

Duck eggs .. 



•• 

300 

3-00 

Per dozen. 


TABLE No. 30. 

The prices of Live-stock prevailing in Sancli District, 

1963-64. 


Live-stock 

(1) 


Kavthe- 

Mshankal 

(2) 

Sangli 

(3) 

District 

average 

(4) 

Remarks 

(5) 

Bull . 


Rt. 

500-00 

Rs. 

450-00 

Rs. 

475-00 


Cow (milch) 


200*00 

250-00 

225-00 


Cow (dry). 


100-00 

90-00 

95 00 


Buffalo (milch) 


375-00 

425 00 

400-00 


Buffalo (dry) 


75-00 

100-00 

87 00 


Baffalo (male) 


100 00 

75 00 

87-00 


Sheep 


45 00 

55-00 

50 00 


Goat 


75 00 

85-00 

80 00 


Fowl .. .. , 


5-50 

6-50 

6-00 


Chicken 


2-00 

2-25 

2-12 


Duck 


600 

6-50 

5-75 
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TABLE No. 31 


CHAPTER 4. 


Statement showing the prominent weekly or periodical 
cattle markets in Sanglx District 


Place 

Taluka 

Bazar day 

Remarks 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Jath 

Jath 

Tuesday, 




Thursday. 


Kavthe Maha- 

Miraj 

Tuesday .. 


nkal. 

Islampur 

Walwa 

Sunday .. 

• • 

Sangli 

Miraj 

Saturday 


Dhalgaon 

Miraj 

Sunday .. 

Sheep market. 

Palus 

Tasgaon 

Tuesday .. 

Cattle market, now 




merged in agricul¬ 
tural production 
market committee, 
Tasgaon. 

Vita 

Khanapur .. 

Monday .. 

» » 

Mangle .. 

Shirala 

1 

Wednesday 

• • 


Agriculture 
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Poultry keeping, particularly in the rural areas well connected 
with markets, provides a source of subsidiary income to cultivators 
and agricultural labourers. The poultry schemes propagated by 
the extension officers for Animal Husbandry, stockmen and the 
gramsevaks are now well received by the people. Courses of 
short duration of about a week or so are organised to impart 
training in poultry-keeping. A provision is also made in the 
budgets of the Panchayat Samiti and of the Animal Husbandry 
department to give financial assistance in the form of loans and 
subsidies to the needy persons for the purchase of eggs, improved 
cocks, breeding equipment and for the improvement of poultry 
houses. So far loans to twenty persons amounting to Rs. 750 
each have been sanctioned from the departmental funds to start 
private poultry farms. Besides, subsidy is also given to the 
deserving poultry breeders. Generally the loans are sanctioned 
to those who have completed three months course in poultry¬ 
keeping. 

The Poultry Breeding Centre of Zilla Parishad, Sangli, with a 
capital outlay of Rs. 63,630 functions at Bhilawadi. 

A scheme estimated to cost of Rs. 49,000 to establish a poultry 
demonstration centre at Jath is under way. 

The scheme for collection and marketing of eggs sanctioned by 
the Government has started functioning in the district with two 
sub-centres at Vita and Dhalgaon from February 1963. The eggs 
collected from the village poultry breeders on cash payment are 
despatched to Bombay via Poona. 

The Government has sanctioned one scheme according to which 
a person having 50 birds can get Rs. 1,000 as loan and Rs. 250 as 
subsidy, while one who is having lOO birds can get Rs. 5,000 as 
loan. Under this scheme till now Rs. 1,75,000 have been disburs¬ 
ed as loans to 115 persons. 

The construction work of District Poultry Breeding Centre at 
Miraj is nearly completed and the actual working of the centre 
will start soon. 

The intensive poultry breeding block is started in the pilot 
integrated area development scheme at Tasgaon. The working 
of the same has already been started. The Zilla Parishad, Sangli, 
has supplied nearly 10,000 chicks under half cost scheme through 
its own funds. 

Milk production and cattle rearing are subsidiary occupations of 
the agriculturists of the district. Surplus milk and milk products 
are sent to Poona and Bombay. About 15 maunds of 
cream, 140 maunds of butter and ghee and 16 maunds of khawa 
are exported daily. As per 1961 cattle census the district had 
101,399 buffaloes and 111,111 cows. Pandharpuri and deshi 
buffaloes are the most common breeds in this tract. Cow breeHs 
are krishna valley and khilar. 
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A survey of the district was conducted in 1957 by the then 
Dairy Development section of the Agriculture department. 
According to that survey, the krishna valley area, along the 
banks of the river Krishna comprising Sangli and Kolhapur 
districts, was the proper place where milch cattle could very 
well be nursed, and milk and milk-products could profitably be 
sold provided the whole area was brought under the fold of 
dairy co-operative societies and milk federation linked with 
marketing facilities. The survey revealed the existence of 
many private dairies run in the towns like Miraj and Bhilwadi 
for exporting milk and milk-products. The survey also pointed 
out that had a Milk project been established at Miraj, it would 
have been possible to collect about 2,000 maunds of milk 
daily and a large quantity of it could have been sent to Poona 
from Miraj after meeting the local demand and from Poona the 
milk after being pasteurised could further be transported to 
Bombay. It was, therefore, decided by the Dairy Development 
department to implement the Miraj Milk Scheme in two stages, 
viz. 


(1) to launch a pilot scheme to handle 100 maunds of milk 
and, 

(2) to take up the main scheme after the required buildings 
were constructed and well equipped with all the necessary 
scientific apparatus. 

Accordingly, the Krishna Valley Milk Project, phase I, was 
started on 25th March 1961. The scheme handles 4,500 litres 
(120 maunds) of milk per day. The collection of milk is done 
by the Dairy Co-operative Societies. 

Agricultural activities in the district are still dependent on 
the vagaries of monsoons. The rainfall which is not evenly 

distributed over the district determines the pattern of crops taken, 
efficacy of agricultural operations and such other related activities. 
Irrigation thus occupies an important place in agricultural activities. 
Irrigation facilities of permanent nature are necessary to reach any 
measure of stability in the agricultural production. 

The main sources of water-supply in the district are wells, 
bandharas, canals and tanks. Lift irrigation from rivers and 
wells through the installation of electric pumping sets and oil 
engines’ has also benefited agriculture in the district. Most of 
the villages have either electric pumping sets or oil-engines. 

Though agriculture is dependent on the monsoon, human 
efforts have contributed no less in stepping up the agricultural 

production. Fields are irrigated at frequent intervals. The 

interval depends upon the season, the type of soil and require¬ 
ments of crops and varies from eight to fifteen days. 

' Talukawise distribution of oil-engines in Sangli district in 1961-62—Tasgaon 
723, Khuniipur 227, Wnlw.i 521, Shirala 205, Miraj 677 and jath 153. 
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TABLE No. 33. 


CHAPTER 4. 


Sources of water-supply (Taluka-wise) in Sangli District, Agriculture 

l96Hi2. 

Irrigation. 

Particulars Tas- Khana- Walwa Shirala Miraj Jath 


Canals— 

Numbers 

Mileage 

Wells used for irrig 
only— 

Masonry 

Non-masonry 

Wells used for don 
puiposes only. 

Wells not in use 


The bandhara across Agrani river, about a mile up-stream at Bandham at 
Vajrachounde village, is 8.047 km (five miles) to the north-west Vajracbounde. 
of village Shirdhon on Miraj-Pandharpur road at mile No. 60/5. 

It was started in 1952-53 as a scarcity work, and was completed 
in the year 1954-55. It is a masonry bandhara with a canal 
length of 12.875 km (8 miles). The bandhara has given much 
relief to the famine stricken area of this tract. 


Tas- 

gaon 

Khana- 

pur 

Walwa 

Shirala 

Miraj 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

123 

310 

79 

3 

8 

19 

I66i 

41 

2 

22 

J,640 

140 

1,002 

673 

2,405 

3,360 

8,957 

6,198 

4,988 

1,655 

560 

335 

490 

no 

680 

1,403 

690 

408 

100 

730 


The irrigation tank at Rethare at mile No. 5 of Peth-Shirala 
road was started on 2nd October 1958 and was completed in 
1961-62. It is an earthen dam 243.840 m (800') long, 2.438 m 
(8') wide at the top and has 457.2 mm (18") H.P. outlet to serve 
about 161.874 hectares (400 acres) with 4.20 cusecs discharge at 
head. The canal is 2,682.240 m (8,800') in length and has 
5 outlets to serve the area. 


Irrigation 
Tank at 
Rethaire. 


The Kuchi tank at mile No. 55/6 on Miraj-Pandharpur road 
is about one mile to the north of the village Kuchi. The work Kuchi. 
was started in the year 1818 as a scarcity work of the Ex-Sangli 
State but the same remained incomplete. It was again taken up 
in 1958. It is an earthen dam 551.688 m (1,810') in length. The 
canal length is 3.219 km i(2 miles) with two distributaries and 
outlets. The work was completed in the year 1961-62. 

The bandhara across Yerala river near Balavadi village on Bandhara at 
Vita-Kirloskarwadi road, about 16.093 km. (ten miles) away from Balavadi. 
Vita is under construction. It is a masonry work. When com¬ 
plete the length of the main canal will be 32.187 km (20 miles) 
and will have 15 distributaries. 
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CHAPTER 4. The tank is across Dhabhai Nalla near Atpadi village on Vita- 
Ariricuiture Pandharpur road, about 61.155 km (38 miles) from Vita. This 
•nd^Mgation. is an earthen dam. The length of its canal is 7.242 km 
Irrigation. (4)4 niiles) while that of distributaries is 14.484 km (9 miles). 

Atpadi Tank. Other details of the above-described works are given in 

the following statement— 
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Irrigation is of vital importance to agricultural production, 
It serves as a break against the vagaries of nature by making 
good the deficiencies due to scanty and irregular rainfall. The 
sources of irrigation in the district are rivers, wells, tanks etc. 
Water is lifted from river, wells, tanks etc. and used for irrigation 
purpose. Formerly water was lifted by leather mots or iron mots. 
This system is still prevalent in some parts of the district where it 
is not possible to install electric pumping sets and where the 
agriclturists cannot afford to purchase oil-engines. The co-opera¬ 
tive lift irrigation societies, therefore, have been formed as an 
alternative to provide irrigation facilities. These societies enable 
the farmer members to pool their resources for the purchase of 
lift irrigation machinery to lift the water from rivers and wells 
in places where in normal course it cannot be led to the fields by 
pat or canals. This helps to bring larger area under irrigation, 
reduce the cost of irrigation per acre, raise more than one crop a 
year and to make farming more profitable. 

The river Krishna, which flows through three talukas of the 
district, provides the best source for lift irrigation. Lands on 
both the banks of the river are irrigated under the lift irrigation 
schemes. At present the total number of such schemes and 
societies in the district is 16 of which 10 are lift irrigation 
societies and 6 are lift irrigation schemes. As per the Govern¬ 
ment policy, the co-operative sugar factorie.s are encouraged to 
sponsor co-operative lift irrigation scheme in their areas. In 
pursuance of this policy the Shetkari Sahakari Sakhar Karkhana 
Ltd., Sangli, has proposed to undertake 24 lift irrigation schemes 
commanding an area of 3,025.028 hectares (7,475 acres). The 
preliminary investigation of the schemes is in progress. 

The following table gives the working of the lift irrigation 
schemes during the three years from 1960-61 to 1962-63. 


TABLE No. 36 

Statement of lift irrigation schemes in Sangli District 


Particulars 

1960-61 

1961-62 

1962-63 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Number of schemes . 

Number of members . 

16 

1,207 

16 

1,239 

16 

1,279 

Share capital 

Government loan disbursed 

Government subsidy disbursed .. 
Reserve and other funds .. 

Working capital 

Rs. 

2,57,360 

5,62,297 

3,85,189 

66,680 

1,59,959 

Rs. 

3,27,085 

7,36,108 

3,97,419 

94,422 

17,39,879 

Rs. 

3,77,936 

7,56,301 

3,99,657 

1,17,14! 

18,09,574 

Irrigable area 

Area irrigated 

Hectares* 

1,774-548 

(4,385) 

369-074 

(912) 

Hectares* 

1.774-548 

(4.385) 

509-499 

(1,259) 

Hactares* 

1,774-548 

(4.385) 

554-824 

(1,371) 

Capital investment . 

Ra. 

10.70,089 

Rs. 

12,79,720 

Rs. 

13,63,070 


•Figures in brackets indicate area in acres. 
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The Ankali co-operative lift irrigation society Ltd., Ankali, 
is at the village Ankali, (4 miles} from Sangli town on Sangli- 
Kolhapur road. The scheme is located on the left bank of 
Krishna river. It was organised with a view to increasing 
agricultural production under the “Grow More Food Campaign” 
and was registered on 28,th February 1950. The society started 
the construction of the scheme from 1951 and completed it in 
1952. The society is self supported and has not taken any 
loans. It received a subsidy of Rs. 16,520 from the State Gov¬ 
ernment. The society has laid down a total length of 
2,011.680 m (6,600 feet) of cement pipe lines costing Rs. 19,310 to 
avoid percolation of water. Of the total area under its com¬ 
mand viz. 50.586 hectares (125 acres), the society has brought 
48.967 hectares (121 acres) under irrigation. The following 
statement shows the progress of the society in 1962-63. 

Particulars. Achievement. 


No. of members 
Area under command 

Area brought under irrigation 
Share capital 
Reserve and other fund 
Government subsidy 

Working capital. 

Total estimated cost of the scheme 
Water rates. 


51 

50'586 Hectares (125 acres) 

48’967 Hectares (121 acres) 

Rs. 26,200 

Rs. 35,909 

Rs. 16,520 

Rs. 83,636 

Ra. 39,820 

Rs. 12 per watering per 
acre for all crops. 
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* Area in acres. 

‘Fjgurea in brackets show area in acres. 
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•Figures in brackets show area in acres. 
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CHAPTEH 4. Healthy and vigorous seed contribute towards a better yield. 

Agri wiitiir> Farmers, therefore, always try to secure good seed. Almost all 
•od^Ti^aUon. the cultivators preserve the grains of the selected earheads from 
Seed Supply, vigorous plants at the time of harvesting for seed purposes in 
the next sowing season. Sometimes cultivators obtain seed from 
big cultivators and from various localities known for quality 
seed. 

The Agriculture department also propagates improved strains 
of various food grains, vegerable.s, fruits, etc. The five seed 
development centres at Tasgaon, Jath, Kupwad, Digraj and 
Bevur supply improved seed to the cultivators in the district. 
The seed obtained from Government farms is multiplied on the 
farms of registered seed growers from whom it is purchased by 
the department at a premium of eight annas per Bengali maund 
over the current local price. Sometimes cultivators directly 
purchase seed from the progressive cultivators or the registered 
seed growers. Seeds are also distributed by the Panchayat 
Samiti through the gramsevaks. 

Manures. Manures and fertilisers help in conserving the fertility of the 
soil and result in increasing agricultural production. The 

application of fertilisers and manures among other factors has 
become essential to make agronomy more profitable and to meet 
the increasing demand for food grains. The farm yard manure 
which is prepared out of dung, urine of cattle, ash and other 
refuse is not enough to meet the local requirements. The 
cultivators, therefore, with Governmental aid and propaganda 
have started applying exten-sively the chemical fertilisers to 
crops grown in the district. The method of sheep folding in 
the field is also observed. 

Green manuring is practised by sowing the tag seeds in June 
and burying their vegetative growth in the field, by means of a 
hoe. This adds nitrogen to the soil. Manure is also prepared 
in the compost pits measuring 10'x6'x3'. The agriculture 
department gives various subsidies to encourage preparation of 
compost. The town compost scheme, rural compost scheme and 
farmyard manure scheme have been introduced in the district. 

The quantity of manure to be applied varies from field to field 
and from crop to crop. The application of fertilisers, however, 
requires abundant supply of water. 

Pests. Agricultural production suffers heavily due to various pests 

and diseases. A detailed account of the major pests and 
diseases of important crops in the district is given in what 
follows. The loss due to different pests in the district cannot be 
generalised as the damage done by pests depends upon tbe 
severity of infestation in any particular year. The remedial 
measures suggested against different pests described below are 
such as may be adopted by the cultivators at minimum cost. 
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Jowar is generally affected by pests such as, stem-borer, artny 
worms, deccan wingless grasshopper, flea beetle and aphids. 
The nature and extent ot damage caused by these pests and their 
various control measures are given below. 

Stem-borer (Chilo zonellus ).—^The caterpillars with dark spots 
on the body bore into the stems and feed on the whorl causing 
dead hearts. Moths come out of pupae in 1 to 10 days' time. 
They are active from June to November. Kharif jowar suffers 
most. The pest Ireing internal feeder, it could be checked by 
preventive methods only. The affected plants are pulled out and 
destroyed. After the harvest of the crop the stubbles are collect¬ 
ed and burnt so as to destroy the hibernating larvae. 

Army Worms (Cirphis unipuncla ).—The caterpillars are dull 
greenish coloured with broad light-coloured stripes running along 
its length on either side of the body and feed on tender leaves 
mostly at night. Generally they migrate from one field to 
another and defoliate the plants. The pest assumes epidemic 
form when there is a long break in rains after an initial good 
start and remains active from June to November. 

Five per cent BHC dust at the rate of 13.608 kg. (30 lbs.) per 
acre, which is generally broadcast in the evening, controls the 
pest. The ploughing of the infested fields after the harvest of 
the crop also helps much to expose pupae. 

The Deccan Wingless Grasshopper (Colemania Sphenaroides)r — 
The wingless nymphs and adults feed on leaves and often com- 

f letely devour them. They remain active during the period from 
une to December. Du.sting 10 per cent BHC at the rate of 
9.072 kg. (20 lbs.) per acre controls the pest effectively. Ploughing 
the land after the harvest of the crop also helps to control the 
pest. 

The pests, surface grasshopper and jowar stem fly, which 
damage jowar and other millets, are very similar to the deccan 
wingless grasshopper and the jowar stem-borer respectively. 
Ihcy can be controlled in the same way as the deccan wing¬ 
less grasshopper and jowar stem-borer are controlled. The flea 
beetles which feed on the middle part of the leaves can be con¬ 
trolled by 10 per cent BHC dusting. 

Aphids which remain stationary mostly on the lower surface ot 
leaves, suck the sap of leaves and secrete sugary substance causing 
sugary disease. Spraying with nicotine sulphate 1 lb. in 363.680 
litres (80 gallons) of water with 2.268 kg. (5 lbs.) soap or 2 to 4 ozs. 
endrin per acre can effectively control the pest. 

Blister Beetle (Lytta sp) (Hinge or Balt ).—.The black adult insects 
with yellowish brown stripes across their wings secrete an acid 
substance from their body and when crushed on the human body, 
it causes a blister. They reduce the setting of grains. The pest 
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is active from August to December and can be effectively control¬ 
led by S per cent BHC dust at tbe rate of 9.072 kg. (20 lbs.) per 
acre. 

The pests, viz., the deccan wingless grasshopper, the surface 
grasshopper and army worms also damage Bajri crop. The nature 
and extent of damage due to these pests and their controlling 
measures are the same as accounted under jowar. 

Aphid. —The pest aphid damages groundnut. It can be con¬ 
trolled by dusting 10 per cent BHC, spraying of 0.16 per cent 
DDT or spraying of 40 per cent Nicotine sulphate. 

Pod-sucking. —Bugs infest young pods and suck the juice. 
5 per cent BHC dusting may be tried when the bugs are noticed 
on the plants. 

White ants (Tertnes sp.j valavi, are whitish yellow, soft 
bodied, flat insects with mouth parts suited for chewing or 
biting purpose. The workers of the pest feed on the roots of 
the plants as a result of which the affected plants die off. They 
cut and tunnel into plants, wood, timber and reduce the mate¬ 
rial to powder. The pest can be controlled by fumigating the 
termitoria with carbondisulphide and chloroform mixture or 
petrol or methyl bromide. 

The gram-pod-borer.—The caterpillars feed on tender foliage 
and young pods. They make holes in the pods and eat the 
developing seeds. The pest is active from November to March. 

It can be controlled by 0.2 per cent DDT spray obtained by 
diluting 1 lb. of 50 per cent water-dispersible DDT powder in 
113.650 litres (25 gallons) of water. About 272.760 to 363.680 
litres (60 to 80 gallons) on a young crop and 454.600 litres 
(100 gallons) on a grown-up crop are generally required. 
Thorough ploughing after harvestine the crop also helps to 
control the pest. 

The Stem-borer {Schoenabins bipunctifer).—The caterpillars 
are pale, yellowish white and smooth, and are about 25.4 mm. 
(1") long when full-grown with the head having orange-yellow 
colour. They bore into the stems of paddy plants with the 
result that empty earheads are produced. 

The pest can be controlled by preventive measures only, as 
the same is an internal feeder. These include (i) collection and 
destruction of stubbles after the harvest, (ii) removal and 
destruction of the affected plants showing whitish shoots or 
dead hearts. The crop is also affected by army worms. This 
pest is controlled by the same measures as detailed under jowar 
army worms. 

Paddy Grasshopper (Hieroglyphus banian fb.). —The adults 
are uniformly greenish without spots, with the hind tibia 
coloured blue. Immediately behind the head on the prothorax. 
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it has 2 to 3 dark black streaks. Both nymphs and adults eat chapter 4. 
the foliage of plants and also feed on the developing earheads of A,Kricultwt# 

paddy and other crops. If the pest occurs annually, it is best and itrigaHto. 

to plough the fields and crush the egg masses by clod-crushing Pbsts. 
with a heavy plank during April and May. The pest is success- ofPattdv 

ffiHy controlled by dusting 5 per cent BHC powder at the rate 
of 9,072 to 11.339 kg. (20 to 25 lbs.) per acre. 

Paddy blue beetle {Leptispa pygnioea) weet. —Beetles feed on 
leaves and green shoots of the young paddy crop with the 

result that the plants turn white and dry up. The infestation 

generally takes place before flowering. The pest can be checked 
by dusting 5 per cent BflC dust at the rate of 6.804 to 9.072 kg. 

(15 to 20 lbs.) per acre. 

Paddy Gall Fly (Pachydiplosis oryzae) Kane. —The pest gets 
access to the growing bud, lacerates the tender tissues and thus 
spoils the hud which cannot produce the normal stem to bear 
an earhead or leaves. Infestation is highest during the tillering 
stage of paddy. The pest is active from July to November 
The “silver shoots” and alternate hosts like grass on which the 
pest breeds should be removed. 

Rice Hispa {Hispa asmigera) Karpa. —The pest creates 
patches on leaves which ultimately turn white and dry up. This 
pest many times appears along with the paddy blue beetle and 
can be readily controlled by S per cent BHC dust used for blue 
beetle control. 

Rioe-Earhead Bugs {Leptocorisa acuta). —These suck the juice 
from milky grains which as a result become shrivelled. The 
pest can be controlled by dusting with 5 per cent BHC dust at 
the rate of 6.804 to 9.072 kg. (15 to 20 lbs.) per acre. 

In addition to these pests of paddy there are other minor 
pests such as rice case worm, rice skipper, crabs, leaf hopper, 
paddy leaf roller, etc. 

Sugarcane Stem-borer {Argytia stiticraspis). — The cater- Of Sugarcane, 

pillars enter the plants from the side at ground level by making 
holes in the stalk and bore with the result that the central shoot 
dries up, causing “dead hearts”. The control measures are as 
•follows: — 

(1) The affected plants having "dead hearts” should be 

removed, (2) Ratooning of cane should be avoided, (3) Plough¬ 
ing the fields and burning the stubbles also help to check the 

pest. 

Sugarcane top shoot borer (Scirpohaga nivella and S. mono 
stigma). —The punctures on the leaves, the death of the central 
shoot and the bunchy top are the characteristics of this pest. 

Sugarcane Grasshopper. —The details and the controlling 
measures of the pest are the same as described under paddy. 
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Sugarcane Leaf-hoppers (Pyrilla). —The bugs suck the sap of 
cane leaves from the lower surface. The leaves then get dried 
up. The damaged leaves look pale, sickly and turn black due 
to the growth of black fungus on them. 

Dusting the crop with S per cent BHC at the rate of 13.608 
to 18.144 kg. (30 to 40 lbs.) and 22.679 to 27.215 kg. (50 to 60 lbs.) 
per acre in the pre and post monsoon periods respectively destroys 
the pest. The removal of pachat of the infested crop also helps in 
controlling the pest. 

Spatted Boll-worm (Earis fabia) Bond ali. —The caterpillars 
attack buds as well as bolls and stain the lint. The infested buds 
and bolls are mostly shed, but if they remain on the plant, they 
open prematurely. The pest is active throughout the year. 
Removal of stubbles and destruction of affected shoots and 
malvaceous weeds are the feasible methods to control the pest. 

Pink Boll-worm also affects buds and bolls. The caterpillars 
feed inside the bolls and make them drop down. The pest can 
be controlled by fumigating the cotton seeds with carbon-di¬ 
sulphide at the rate of 1 oz, to 15 c.ft. The destruction of 
infested bolls also helps to check the pest. 

Cotton fassid (Tudtude). —The nymphs and adults pierce the 
plant tissues and suck the cell sap. The pest is active during 
the monsoon season, Dusting 5 per cent DDT mixed with an 
equal quantity of sulphur effectively controls the pest. 

Cotton Thrips. —The insects suck the oozing cell sap. The 
pest is more active from August to October. It can be easily 
controlled by DDT, BHC or nicotine sulphate. 5 % DDT 
should be used in admixture with sulphur in the proportion of 
1:1. Nicotine sulphate can be used at 1 part in 600 parts of 
water with 1.814 kg. (4 lbs.) of soap. 

Cotton Aphid (Mava). —^The damage caused by these insects 
IS somewhat similar to that caused by cotton jassids. The pest 
can be effectively controlled by spraying it with nicotine sulphate 
at the rate of 0.454 kg. (I lb.) in 363.680 litres (80 gallons) of 
water with 2,268 kg. (5 Ibs.) of soap. DDT should be avoided. 

Cotton Leaf Roller. —The caterpillars roll up the leaves, and 
feed from the margin while remaining hidden. Dusting the 
crop with 5% BHC or 5% DDT effectively controls the pest. The 
rolled-up leaves should be removed. 

Red cotton bug and dusky cotton bug, are of minor im¬ 
portance and can be controlled by dusting of 5% BHC. 

Chilli crop is generally affected by the chilli thrips. The 
infested leaves curl up and symptoms locally known as “murda” 
appear. They suck the sap of the leaves and stem, causing 
reduction in size. Spraying with tobacco decoction helps to 
check the pest. 
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Tobacco, though the source of nicotine used for insect control, 
is also infested by insects. 


Tobacco Leafrcating caterpillars. —The caterpillars feed on 
tender leaves and juicy stems at night. 

Insecticidal measures include dusting with calcium arsenate at 
the rate of ten to' fifteen lbs. per acre. After the harvest of the 
crop the land .should be ploughed .so as to expose pupae. 

Stem borer. —The caterpillars are small and brownish-white 
in colour with a dark head and are about half an inch long 
when full-grown. They hore into stems and cause gall like 
swelling on them. The plants throw out a bushy growth. The 
affected stems should he removed. 

Cut worm: (Agrotis). —The caterpillars are active during the 
night. They cut the young plants at the ground level and feed 
on tender leaves and shoots. 

The pest is controlled by the use of poison baits of 5% paris 
green or benzene hexachloride. 

Surface Grasshopper. —They eat leaves, and tender shoots of 
plants. The pest can be controlled by 5% BHC dust at the rate 
of 9.072 kg. (20 lbs.) per acre and poison bait at the rate of 
13.608 to 22.679 kg, (30 to 50 lbs.) per acre. 

White Fly. —The nymphs and adults suck the sap from 
leaves, which thus turn brownish and affect fruit-setting. The 
nymphs also secrete a honey-dew which attracts fungus which 
in turn gives the tree blackish appearance. The pest can be 
controlled successfully by two applications of good spray of 
rosin compound at an interval of a week. 

Aphid {Mava). —The aphids are tiny, black, soft bodied 
insects and feed on stems and young shoots by sucking the sap 
from the tender parts of plants. 

Spraying the crop with nicotine sulphate in the proportion of 
1 oz. of nicotine into 22.730 litres (5 gallons) of water with 4 oz. 
of soap gives a good measure of control. 181.840 to 272.760 litres 
(40 to 60 gallons) of such spray per acre are required. Nearly 
two to three sprayings at weekly intervals are required during 
late December or early January. 

This is one of the most important commercial oilseed crops 
in the district. The following insects cause damage to it. 

Aphid. —The nature of damage and controlling measures are 
the same as described under tobacco. 

Leaf-eating caterpillar. —The caterpillars are green when young 
and then turn darkish brown. During the early stages of the crop, 
they eat leaves and cause defoliation. The plants can be dusted 
with 5 per cent BHC at the rate of 6.803 to 9,072 kg. (IS to 20 lbs.) 
per acre. 
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Pink iborer, —The damage done hy the pest and the controlling 
measures are the same as described under jowar. The other pests, 
viz., army worms, the deccan wingless grasshopper, the banded 
grasshopper, the surface grasshopper, which damage the crop are 
described in detail under jowar. 

In addition to the damage done hy pests, the crops suffer from 
various plant diseases. The belowmentioncd are the important 
diseases of crops in the Sangli district. 

Smuts of jowar (Kmii or, Dane kant). —Grain, loose, head and 
long, these are the four types of smuts of jowar. The disease 
cannot be recognised until the earhearl comes out. The affected 
ovaries turn into conical porcelain white sori which contain blaclc 
powder. The disease causes damage to both rabi and kharif 
crops. Seed treatment with sulphur (300 mesh fine) at the rate 
of 100 gms. per 30 kg. of seed controls the disease effectively. 
Systematic collection of affected earheads in case of head and long 
smuts helps in controlling the disease. 

Leaf rust of jowar (Tambera). —On the diseased plant reddish 
brown pustules break on leaves and let out red mass of uredos- 
pores which later turn into black. The disease is prevalent 
during the growth of the crop. Use of resistant varieties is the 
only effective way of controlling the disease. 

Paddy blast [Karpa). —The disease first manifests on leaves as 
small spindle shaped brown spots with white centres on seedlings 
and ultimately reduce the yield of grains. The disease affects 
seedlings during July and August, while the grown up crop is 
affected from September to November. The disease can be con¬ 
trolled as follows: — 

(i) seed treatment with organo mercurial seed dresser contain¬ 
ing 1 per cent organic mercury at the rate of 110 gms. for 

50 kg. of seeds. 

(ii) Dipping of seedlings in bordeaux mixture 3:3:50 before 

transplanting. 

Ergot. —The ergotoxin is proved to be dangerous to both cattle 
and human Ireings if consumed. Sugary secretions are noticed 
oozing out from the affected flowers in the earhead followed by 
dark elongated sclerotial bodies in place of grains. The disease is 
prevalent during September and November. 

The controlling measures are—(1) Dipping the grains in 20 per 
cent salt solution, skiming off sclerotial bodies and burning them 
and washing the grains with water 2—3 times to remove the 
traces of salt. The grain could then be used for seed and food 
purposes, 

Down{\> mildew of Bajri, Green ear (gosrwi). —In the early stage 
infected plants look pale and in advanced stage earheads get 
transformed into green leaves popularly called 'gosavV. This 
disease is prevalent from July to September. It can he controlled 
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by systematic roguing in early stages and by flooding before 
sowing. 


Black Stem rust (Tambera ).—^The disease appears as reddish 
brown elongated linear eruptive spots known as pustules mostly 
on the stem and also on leaves. Later on the reddish brown 
pustules turn into black pustules. The disease is prevalent from 
November to Februai'y. The disea.se can be carried by wind. 
Resistant varieties such as kenphad 25, -MHD 345 should be used. 

Loose smut [kani or kajali ).—The disease becomes manifest 
only when earheads are formed as black ear. It is prevalent 
from January to March. Infection being inside the seed, a special 
method has been evolved to control the disease. The seed is soak- 
e4 in cold water from 8 to 12 a.m. during the first fortnight of 
May and then spread on galvanised iron sheets in hot sun for 
4 hours and stirred periodically. Subsequently the seed is dried 
in shed and then stoned in gunny hag, with insecticides, viz., 
pyrethrum, DDT. and BHC. 

Tur Wilt (UbJiai or Mar ).—'The affected plant appears .sickly. 
The leaves drop down and the affected plants wither and die. 
The disease is sporadic and can be controlled by using resistant 
varieties. 

Tikka .—The first sign of the disease is the appearance of round 
purplish brown spots on one to one and half months old plants. 
Later on the spots expand in size and become blackish in colour 
and are surrounded by bright yellow halo when mature. The 
disease can he controlled by spraying 5:5:50 bordeaux mixture 
or copper fungicide containing 50 per cent metallic copper. The 
spraying may he done in July, August, and September. 

Anthracnose (Kawadi ).—The disease appears on seedling stage 
during the months of June-July and on bolls-forming stage in the 
months, of October and November. The di.sease can be controlled 
by treating the seed with organic mercury at the rate of 60 gms. 
for 8 kg. of seed. The affected debris should be destroyed. 


Black arm (Tikkya or Karpa ).—Mature bolls when attacked 
open prematurely and the lint from such bolls gets yellow strains. 
The American cottons are highly susceptible. The dry cotton is 
affected by the disease from July to December while the irrigated 
cotton suffers from July to March. The controlling measures 
are: — 


(1^ The seed is heated with organo mercurial compound con¬ 
taining 1 per cent organic mercury at the rate of 60 gms. for 
16 kg. of seed, and (2) Bordeaux mixture 3:3:50 is sprayed first 
in June and secondly in September. 

Leaf blotch lhaladivaril mfeya).—Numerous pale yellow spots 
appear on both the surfaces of leaves. These spots later on turn 
golden yello.v and finally brownish slightljr raised blotchy spots 
which are mostly rectangular and measuring 2 mm. m width. 
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The disease is prevalent from the middle of September to Febru¬ 
ary end.' The disease can be controlled by spraying bordcaux 
mixture 3:3:50 at the rate of 454.600 litres (100 gallons) per acre. 


Powdery mildew of mango {Ambyavaril Bhuri). —^The whitish 
coating which appears on the inflorescence later on turns black. 
The coating chiefly consists of spores and mycelium of the 
fungus. The disease prevails from January to February end, and 
can be controlled by dusting the tre-es with sulphur (200 mesh) 
plus D.D.T. (4:1) when they blossom. 

The predominant tenure in the Sangli district is the survey or 
rayatwari tenure. Prior to the implementation of the various 
land tenure abolition Acts, the rayatwari tenure accounted for 
67 per cent of the total occupied land. The other two tenures 
are the special tenure and inam tenure and miscellaneous or 
restricted tenure. No land is exempted from payment of land 
revenue except under contract or agreement under the prevalent 
law. 

Under the rayatwari tenure, the basis is the assessment of an 
individual holding arrived at by dividing the holding into a 
survey number, or a sub-division of a survey number. The 

settlement of land revenue is made with each individual i.e. 

with each rayat and that is why the tenure is known as rayai- 
wari. Under this tenure, the occupant is himself the landlord 
and not a tenant as in the zamindati system. 

Under the inam tenure the land is held on assessment which 
is not liable to revision and, in some cases, it is even free of any 
assessment. 

The land revenue assessment is fixed under the provisions of 
the Land Revenue Code as amended in 1939. Assessment is 

based not only on advantages arising from rainfall or kind of 

crop sown, etc., but also on those arising from soil, water 
resources and location. Agricultural lands have hence been 
divided in three main classes viz. dry crop, rice and garden 
lands and the classification value of soils of different grades of 
productivity are fixed in terms of annas. Land revenue settle¬ 
ments are ordinarily made every thirty years for a taluka. The 
lands used for cultivation are divided into groups on considera¬ 
tion of physical features and other factors mentioned in sec¬ 
tion 117G of the Land Revenue Code. The assessment is fixed 
on a survey number and sub-divisions of survey numbers on the 
basis of standard rates fixed for the group, as the result of a 
settlement or revision settlement in accordance with the rules as 
laid down in the Land Revenue Code. In the case of an original 
settlement the standard rate for a group should not exceed 
35 per cent of the average of the rental values of all occupied 
lands in the group for a period of five years preceding imme¬ 
diately the year in which the settlement is directed. In the 
case of a revision settlement the existing aggregate assessment 
should not be increased by more than 25 per cent, in the case of 
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a taluka or a group or more than 50 per cent in the case of a CHAPTER 4. 

survey number or sub-division thereof. These limits can be - . . 

relaxed under special circumstances (such as highly irrigated and I^gi4"n 
areas). Government may declare after a settlement is effected, tenures 
that the assessment has been fixed with reference to specified 
prices of specified classes of the agricultural produce. When 
such a declaration has been made, the Government may reduce 
or enhace the assessment in the area concerned by granting a 
rebate or by placing a surcharge on the assessment by a refer¬ 
ence to the alteration of the price of the classes of the agricul¬ 
tural produce as specified in the declaration. 

The assessment fixed under the settlement is not collected in 
full in all years. In years of distress, suspension of half or full 
land revenue is given on the basis of the condition of crops. 

The annual land revenue demand is then fixed on the basis of 
annewari, which means an estimate of the yield of crops in a 
particular year relative to the standard normal yield which is 
equated to sixteen annas. The land revenue thus suspended for 
one year becomes due for recovery in the next or subsequent 
years, provided that the crops are in a satisfactory condition. 

In case there is a succession of bad seasons, the suspensions for 
the preceding three years are turned into remissions. The 
occupant holds his lands direct from the Government, He has 
a right to hold the land in perpetuity so lone as he pays the 
land revenue to the Government. He has mil powers to sell, 
mortgage, sub let or dispose of the land in the manner he thinks 
fit. Till 1946 the occupant of a land holding could lease a por¬ 
tion or whole of his holding on annual tenancy at a rent agreed 
upon with the tenant. But this right has been restricted by an 
amendment to the Bombay Tenancy Act, 1939, under which all 
tenancies were given a duration of a minimum period of ten 
years. The maximum rent was also fixed. 

A modified form of the rayatwari tenure known as the “new 
tenure” was introduced by the enactment of a new Section 73-A 
and the insertion of a new proviso to Section 66 of the Bombay 
Land Revenue Code of 1901. TTiese restrictions are designed to 
protect the occupants against their imprudent readiness to 
alienate the lands and the security. This form of tenure applies 
only to new occupancies granted. Under this tenure, lands are 
granted at concessional rates of occupancy price only to bona- 
fide cultivators belonging to backward classes and that too on 
condition that the land shall not be transferred except with the 
permission of the Collector. The land is of course subject to the 
usual land revenue. After abolition of the various inams under 
the provisions of the Land Revenue Abolition Acts, the resumed 
lands have been regranted to the original holders on similar 
conditions. 

There is then the inam tenure. The word inam in its primary 
sense means a gift and in its secondary sense it means a grant. 

The land under this tenure is. technically called “ alienated 
land ” which means “transferred in so far as the rights of 
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Government to payment of the rent of land revenue are con¬ 
cerned, wholly or partially, to the ownership of any person” as 
defined in the Land Revenue Code. The main feature of this 
tenure is that the land is held on a reduced assessment not liable 
to revision and, in .some cases, held free of assessment. The 
mam lands have now been settled on their present holders under 
the Survey Settlement Act of 1863. These inams (including 
both lands and cash allowancc.s) can be broadly classified into 
two kinds ; firstly those held on the condition of performing 
some office or service or discharging .some obligation or trust (in 
some cases, the duty of Crust to be fulfilled was charitable or 
religious); and secondly, those encumbered by any such burden, 
condition or -liability. Saranjams or other political tenures 
{inam class I), religious endowments (mam class III), service 
inams (inams class IV, V and VI) fall under the first category 
while personal inams (class II) fall under the second category. 

Political inams, including saranjams and jahagirs, generally 
mean grants by the State for performance of civil or military 
duty or for the maintenance of the personal dignity of nobles 
and high officials. Some of them were guaranteed by a special 
treaty between the Moghals and the British Government, while 
others were settled by the Inam Commission. In the former 
case, the tenure is hereditary and is to last in perpetuity while 
in the latter case, it is to last for a short or long period as fixed 
by the Commission. Ordinarily these inams are impartible and 
inalienable. There are instances in which a jahagir has been 
held to be partible and alienaidc, hut generally devolution of 
such inams is by the rule of lineal primogeniture, younger mem¬ 
bers being entitled to maintenance. According to the provisions 
of the Bombay Saranjams, Jagirs and other Inams of Political 
Nature Resumption Rules. 1952 the inams of political nature 
consisting of grant of land with or without the exemption from 
payment of land revenue have been abolished from 1st Novem¬ 
ber 1952 and the saranjams consisting of exempt’on from pay¬ 
ment of land revenue only were abolished from August 1, 1953, 

if the amount of such exemption exceeded Rs. 5,000 and from 
1st August 1955 in all other cases. Under the provisions of the 
Merged Territories and Areas (,[agir) Abolition Act, 1953, the 
jagirs in merged states have been abolished from August 1, 1954. 

Personal or jat inams (Class II) are gifts conferred on indivi¬ 
duals. Some of them are in the nature of compensations. 
These are heritable and transferable properties of the holders or 
their lawful successors subject to the payment of fixed dues to 
the Government. Under the Bombay Personal Inams Abolition 
Act (XLII of 1953), which came into force from 20th June 1953, 
all personal inams were extinguished ; in the case of personal 
inams consisting of exemption from the payment of land 
revenue only either wholly or partly from August 1, 1953, if the 
amount of such exemption is equal to or exceeds Rs. 5.000 and 
from 1st August 1955) in all other cases. The area affected by 
this Act is 1,09,906.38 acres. 
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Devasthan inams (Class III) are lands granted to religious CHAPTER 4 
bodies for the maintenance of temples or mosques and to Agriculture 
similar institutions. The grant is made in perpetuity and the and l^ation 
amount of land revenue fixed is not liable to revision. Devcrs- tenures, 

than inams are ordinarily inalienable and impartible. Succes¬ 
sion thereto is regulated by the terms of the grant and the 
customs and usages of the endowment. The holders for the 

time being manage the inams in the capacity of trustees for the 
benefit of the endowment. 


All kulkarni walans along with the right of services were 
abolished from May 1, 1951 by the Bombay Paragana and 
Kulkarni Watans Abolition Act, 1950. Under the provisions of 
section IV (1) of the Act, the holder was allowed to credit 
occupancy price for the regrant of the land on or before 30th 
April, 1956. The resumed lands for which the ex-holders failed 
to pay occupancy price vested in the Government on 1st May, 
1956 and the watan land not rcgranted to the holders of the 
watan is to be granted to the persons in actual possession thereof 
on payment of occupancy price equal to the proper market 
value to be fixed on the basis of statistics of sales of similar 
lands in the locality. 

Service inams are holdings of lands or rights to receive cash 
payment or to levy customary fees or perquisites for the per¬ 
formance of certain services to the community or to the Gov¬ 

ernment. The holders of such itutms or watans arc divided into 
two classes ; firstly, district officers like Desais, Deshmukhs or 
Deshpandcs who were the chief instruments for the collection of 
revenue under the Pcsfiwas; and secondly, village officers useful 
to the Government like the Patils or the Kulkarnis who were 
given an adequate remuneration in the form of land or cash and 
village servants useful to the community such as the hajams, 
the kumbhars, the lohars, the sutars and the mochis among 
other artisans. The Bombay Service Inams Abolition Act, 1953 
abolished from April 1, 1954, all inams assigned for the per¬ 
formance of services useful to the community. The resumed 

lands of which the holder has not paid occupancy price before 
31st March 1959, vest in the Government on 1st May 1956. 
These lands are to be rcgranted to persons in actual possession 
thereof on payment of occupancy price equal to twenty-six 
times the assessment, if the holder of the service inams is in 
their actual possession. However, in the case of a holder, who is 
not a holder of the service inam but is in its actual possession and 
has permanent tenancy rights, an occupancy price equal to six 
times the rent is to be charged. In all other cases, an occupancy 
price to be charged is equal to the proper market value of the 
land. The Bombay Inferior Village Watans Abolition Act, 1958, 
and the Maharashtra Revenue Patils (Abolition of Officers) Act, 
1962 put an end to the inam assigned for the performances of 
services such as those given to the mahars, ramoshis, and patils. 
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CHAPTER 4. Tenancy is a feature of land tenure system in many under¬ 
developed countries particularly in India where land tenures 
were comprised of various types of inams, cash grants, walans, 
non-rayatwari tenures, etc., cultivation of land by tenants being a 
predominant feature. Even after much legislative enactments 
and reforms, the class of tenants still exists but they are no more 
the tenants at will. 


Agriculture 
and Ur^atfon 
Tenancy. 


In the past the relations between landlords and tenants in 
Maharashtra were based on customs, usages and agreements 
between the two, the tenant having no legal protection. The 
increase in population and the resultant growing pressure on land 
compelled a large number of agriculturists to accept tillage of 
land from the landlords on any conditions they might choose. 
The migration of landlords to the neighbouring cities and towns 
due to unfavourable economic conditions in rural areas also, to a 
great extent, caused the lease of land to tenants. However, for 
want of legal protection and fixed tenure, the tenant cultivators 
did not have any stakes in the land they cultivated. During 
this period the landlord-tenant relationship was regulated by the 
provisions of the Bombay Lanti Revenue Code, 1879, the 
Mamlatdar’s Court Act, 1906 and the Khoti Settlement Act, 1880 
and other legislations applicable to local areas. However, these 
enactments neither stopped the exploitation of the tenants nor 
they gave him any ecjuality of status with the landlord. 

When the Con^re.ss Ministry assumed office in the State in 
1937, it declared its policy of enacting legislation to transfer the 
ownership of land to the tillers of the soil. It was on this back¬ 
ground that the Government of Bombay passed the Bombay 
Tenancy Act of 1939. The Act aimed at ameliorating the 
condition of tenants without injuring the legitimate interests of 
the landlords. The Act introduced the concept of “Protected 
Tenancy’’ according to which, the tenants who held lands 
continuously for a period of not less than six years immediately 
preceding 1st January 1938, were declared protected tenants. 
Such tenants got protection from eviction. The Act gave the 
tenants for the first time a fixity of tenure. In the initial stage 
the Act was applied to the districts of Thana, West Khandesh, 
Surat and Dharwar as an ■experimental measure. The Act was 
applied to the whole of the state in 1946. The Act fixed the 
rent at Yt, of irrigated and non-irrigated crops, 

respectively. After independence, the problem of agricultural 
production assumed dimensional importance. Taking into 
account the rapid growth of population, necessity of economic, 
scientific and profitable agricultural production, and lastly the 
necessity of preserving the tenants interests by encouraging the 
peasant proprietorship the previous Act was amended and a new 
Act entitled, Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 1948 
was enacted. 


The Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 1948 was 
enforced in the district from 28th December 1948, The provi¬ 
sions of Section 135-B of the Bombay Land Revenue Code, on 
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recording the rights of tenants in the record-of-rights, were CHAPTER 4. 
made applicable to all tenures other than perpetual tenures, 

Under the Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 1948, and Irrigation- 
as it stood prior to August 1, 1956, there were two classes of tenancy. 
tenants viz, protected and ordinary. The protected tenants had 
special rights and privileges such as right to purchase land from 
the landlord, to exchange the land held as tenant and to erect a 
farm house, etc. Up to the year 1951-52, the maximum rent, 
payable by a tenant was not to exceed ^th of the crop in the 
case of irrigated land and ^.^rd of the crop of jirayat land. 

These limits were reduced to ^th for both the clas.ses (d' lands 
from 1952-53. The maximum and the minimum rent payable 
by a tenant from August 1, 1956 was to be five times and two 
times, respectively, of the assessment of lands. Thus the tenants 
enjoyed fixity of tenure to a certain extent and fixity of rent 
also. The Act as atnended in 1956 made a change in favour of 
the tenants by conferring on him the right to purchase the 
land from the landlords, with certain reservations in the cases 
of small land owners, disabled persons, minors etc. The work 
of conferring the occupancy rights on the tenants under sec¬ 
tion 32-G is in progress. The total number of applications 
received for conferring the right of ownership on tenants is as 
under— 

Taluka Number of 

enquiries 

(1) Khanapur .. .. 13,736 

(2) Tasgaon .. 9,141 

(3) Walwa .. .. 13,300 

(4) Miraj .. .. 9,572 

(5) Jath. 10,490 

(6) Shirala .. .. 8,462 

The following table indicates the number of applications filed 
every year under the Tenancy Act, and other particulars thereof 
from 1948 to 1963: — 

TABLE No. 39. 

Aumini.si raiton or the Tenancy Act during 1948—1963 in 
Sangli District. 


T'aluka 

No. of cases 
filed 

under the 
Tenancy 

Act 

No. of 
cases dis¬ 
posed of 

No. of 
cases 
pending 

No, of 
cases de¬ 
cided in 
favour of 
tenants 

No. of 
cases de¬ 
cided in 
favour of 
landlords 

Rest 
of the 
cases 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

Khanapur .. 

Tasgaon 

Walwa 

Miraj 

Jath 

Shirala 

6,174 

4,766 

6,005 

6,198 

746 

4,712 

5,178 

4,081 

3,963 

6,113 

726 

3,639 

966 

685 

2,042 

85 

20 

1,073 

3,737 

3.232 

2.563 

2,969 

521 

2,535 

497 

849 

690 

3,144 

205 

1,104 

944 

"710 

Total .. 

28,601 

23.700 

4,871 

15,557 

6,489 

1,654 


A-I322—21-A. 
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Agriculture 
and Irrigation. 

Tenancy. 


Rural Wages. 


TABLE No. 40. 

Table showing the total No. of tenants under different 

CLASSES IN SaNGLI DISTRICT. 


7'aItiUa 

No. of 
protected 
tenants 

No. of 
ordinary 
tenants 

No. of 
permanent 
tenants 

No. of 
owner 
cultivators 

Date on 
which the 
informa¬ 
tion was 
recorded 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(51 

(61 

Khanapur 

182 

6,553 

2,973 

407 

31-3-63 

Tasgaon 

4,238 

3,953 

835 

39,774 

Do. 

Walwa 

6,604 

426 

3,721 

30,228 

Do. 

Miraj. 

2,768 

5,255 

1,315 

39,22/ 

Do. 

Jath. 

1,672 

4,118 


22,600 

Do. 

Shirala.. 

881 

2,999 

1,764 

17,711 

Do. 

Total 

16,345 

23,304 

10,603 

1,49,917 



Agricultural operations in the district arc dependent on 
manual labour. Most of the agriculturists employ casual labourers 
when there is pressure of work on the farm. Generally these 
labourers are landless persons and small holders of land. Per¬ 
sons who are forced to seek employment outside their villages 
out of poverty are engaged in the agricultural operations. Such 
labourers are usually paid either in ca.sh or in kind or both in 
cash and in kind daily or at the end of the work. The daily 
wage-rates horvever do not change with different types of work 
unless the work requires skilled services. Generally men 
labourers are paid more than the women labourers as men 
undertake heavy work whereas women attend to light work. 
Women are not usually employed on yearly basis. On an 
average men labourers are paid between Rs. two and Rs. three 
while women labourers are paid between Rs. 1.50 and Rs. 2 in the 
areas roundabout towns, factories and irrigated areas. In the 
non-irrigated areas, especially in the remote parts, the rates of 
wages of both the labourers, men and women, are less by 
50 per cent. There is another category of agricultural labourers 
known as saldars. These saldars, annual labourers, are usually 
employed by the big agriculturists. An amount varying from 
Rs. 150 to Rs. 300 is given to such labourers. They are also 
provided with one or two dresses and daily meals. 

The labour employed in the agricultural sector, however, is 
temporary as it’s services are required during the sowing, 
weeding, harvesting and thre.shing .seasons only. The casual 
labourers, therefore, tend to .seek such fields of work where they 
can get work for the whole year. The business centres, the 
small and large-scale industries and sugar factories in the di.s- 
trict are opening now avenues of employment which are more 


A-1322—21-B, 
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lucrative than casual labourers. The casual labour for agricul¬ 
tural operations, therefore, is becoming dear and scarce. 

The following table gives the average wages of various 
labourers from 1956-57 to 1961-62: — 


TABLE No. 41. 

Agricultural Wages in Sangli District from 1956-57 to 1961-62. 


Month 


Year 


Carpen¬ 

ters 

Black¬ 

smiths 

Cob¬ 

blers 

Field 

labour 

Other 

agricul¬ 

tural 

labour 

Herds" 

men 

(1) 


(2) 


(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

July 


1956-57 


3-16 

3-20 

2-50 

1-12 

1-8 

0-94 

August 


Do. 


3-08 

3-13 

2-40 

I-I2 

1-8 

0-94 

September 


Do. 


308 

3-15 

3-35 

117 

1-8 

0-81 

October 


Do. 


3-08 

315 

2-35 

2-08 

1-00 

0-81 

November 


Do. 


312 

3-10 

2-45 

1-16 

1-04 

0-90 

December 


Do. 


3-12 

3-10 

2-35 

1-12 

1-04 

0-90 

January 


Do. 


3-04 

3-05 

2-35 

1-08 

1-00 

0-90 

February 


Do. 


3-04 

2’85 

2-40 

1-08 

1-00 

0-90 

March 


Do. 


3-12 

3-00 

2-50 

1-04 

100 

0-92 

April 


Do. 


.3-12 

300 

2-50 

l•04 

100 

0-92 

May 


Do. 


3'12 

300 

2-50 

104 

100 

0-92 

June 


Do. 


3’I2 

300 

2-40 

112 

1-00 

0-90 

July 


1957-58 


3-08 

3-10 

2-40 

1-04 

1-00 

0-71 

August 


Do. 


308 

3-15 

2-40 

108 

1-04 

0-76 

September 


Do. 


3-08 

3-15 

2-40 

100 

0-96 

0-71 

October 


Do. 


308 

315 

2-40 

1-00 

0-96 

0-71 

November 


Do. 


3-08 

315 

2-00 

1 00 

0-96 

0-71 

December 


Do. 


3-08 

3-10 

2-40 

1-00 

0-96 

0-71 

January 


Do. 


3-00 

3-00 

2-40 

1-04 

1-00 

0-90 

February 


Do, 


300 

,3-00 

2-40 

1-04 

100 

0-90 

March 


Do. 


2-91 

3-00 

2-40 

1-04 

100 

0-87 

April 


Do. 


2-91 

3-00 

2-40 

1-08 

1-04 

0-87 

May 


Do. 


2-91 

3-00 

2-40 

I-04 

I-OO 

0-90 

June 


Do. 


2-91 

300 

2-40 

1-19 

108 

0-75 


CHAPTER 4. 

Agriculture 
and Irrigation. 

Ruhal Wages, 
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TABLE No. 41— contd. 


CHAPTER 4. 

Agriculture 

and Irrigation. Month 

Rural Wages. 


Year 

Carpen¬ 

ters 

Black¬ 

smiths 

Cob¬ 

blers 

Field 

labour 

Other 

agricul¬ 

tural 

labour 

Herds¬ 

men 

(1) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

July 


1958-59 .. 

2-91 

2-38 

2'50 

119 

M2 

0-76 

August 


Do. .. 

2-91 

300 

2-45 

1-19 

1-12 

0-81 

September 


Do. .. 

2-91 

2-85 

2-50 

119 

M2 

0-71 

October 


Do. .. 

2-91 

2-87 

2-50 

1-12 

1-08 

0-76 

November 


Do. 

2-91 

2-81 

2-50 

119 

M2 

0-76 

December 


Do. .. 

2-91 

2-90 

2-50 

119 

1-16 

0-81 

January 


Do. .. 

2-91 

2-90 

2-50 

1-19 

M6 

0-81 

February 


Do. .. 

2-91 

300 

2-60 

104 

1-08 

0-81 

March 


Do. .. 

2-9! 

300 

2-60 

b08 

108 

0-84 

April 


Do. .. 

2-91 

3'00 

260 

108 

1-08 

0-84 

May 


Do. .. 

2'91 

2-90 

2-49 

, M2 

M6 

0-76 

June 


Do, .. 

2-91 

2-90 

2-49 

1-16 

116 

0-91 

July 


1959-60 .. 

2-92 

2 -90 

2-50 

1-29 

1'25 

0-91 

August 


Do. .. 

2-92 

3-00 

2-50 

1-25 

1'20 

0-91 

September 


Do. 

2-92 

2-90 

2-50 

1-25 

M6 

0-81 

October ’ 


Do. .. 

2-92 

300 

2-30 

1-21 

M6 

0-81 

November 


Do. .. 

2-92 

2-90 

2-50 

1-29 

1-22 

0-91 

December 


Do. .. 

2-92 

2-90 

2-45 

b25 

1-25 

0-91 

January 


Do. .. 

2-92 

2-95 

2-45 

117 

1-21 

091 

February 


Do. .. 

2-75 

2-95 

2’45 

117 

1-25 

0-91 

March 


Do. .. 

2-92 

300 

2-45 

1-25 

1-33 

1-06 

April 


Do. ., 

2-75 

300 

2-60 

1'25 

1-25 

0-96 

May 


Do. .. 

2-92 

300 

2-60 

1-25 

1-25 

0-96 

June 


Do. .. 

2-92 

300 

2-60 

1-30 

1-25 

0-95 

July 


1960-61 .. 

2-91 

2-85 

2-40 

1-37 

1-29 

094 

August 


Do. .. 

3-00 

300 

2-40 

1-57 

1-29 

100 

September 


Do. .. 

3-00 

300 

2-20 

1'33 

1-21 

086 

October 


Do. .. 

3-00 

300 

2'40 

1-25 

1-21 

I-00 

November 


Do. ., 

300 

3-00 

2-50 

1-33 

1'29 

1-08 
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TABLE No. 41— corild. 


Month 

Year 

Carpen¬ 

ters 

Black¬ 

smiths 

Cob¬ 

blers 

Field 

labour 

Other 

agricul¬ 

tural 

labour 

Herds¬ 

men 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

December .. 

1960-61 .. 

3-00 

300 

2-50 

1-37 

)-25 

I-OO 

January 

Do, ,. 

3'00 

300 

2-50 

1-37 

1-33 

1-00 

February 

Do, , , 

3-00 

3-00 

2-50 

l•37 

1-33 

1-00 

March 

Do, ,. 

3-00 

3-00 

2-50 

1-37 

1-41 

1-09 

April 

Do, ,. 

3-00 

3-00 

2-60 

1-37 

1-29 

0-94 

May 

Do. .. 

300 

3-00 

2-40 

b33 

1-33 

0-94 

June 

Do. .. 

3-00 

3-00 

2-40 

1-33 

1-33 

0-94 

July 

1961-62 .. 

2-91 

3-00 

2-60 

1-33 

1-37 

1-40 

August 

Do. .. 

2-91 

3-00 

2-60 

1-33 

1-37 

1-50 

September .. 

Do. .. 

2-91 

3-00 

2-40 

1-28 

1-28 

1-37 

October 

Do. .. 

2-91 

3-00 

2-60 

1-20 

1-29 

l•37 

November .. 

Do, .. 

2-91 

3-00 

2-70 

1-29 

b37 

b50 

December .. 

Do. .. 

2-91 

3-00 

2-75 

b29 

1-37 

b50 

January 

Do. .. 

2-95 

3-10 

2-70 

1-29 

1-41 

1-50 

February 

Do. .. 

3-00 

3-30 

2-40 

1-33 

1-42 

1-60 

March 

Do. .. 

3-08 

3-40 

2-70 

l■37 

1-54 

1-80 

April 

Do. .. 

308 

3-40 

2-80 

1-41 

1-45 

bSO 

May 

Do. ., 

3-08 

3-40 

2-60 

1-41 

1-50 

2-00 

June 

Do. .. 

3'08 

3-40 

2-30 

1-41 

1-50 

1-70 


The earliest record' of famine is the famous Durga Devi 
famine, which beginning in 1396, is said to have lasted twelve 
years and to have spread all over India south of the Narmada. 
The districts were emptied of their people, and for upwards of 
thirty years, a very scanty revenue was obtained from the terri¬ 
tory between the Godavari and the Krishna^ The famine of 1460, 
which is known as the famine of Damaji Pant, is remembered 
over the greater part of the Deccan’. In 1520, mainly owing to 
military disturbances, the crops in the Deccan were destroyed 
and a famine followed*. In 1629-30 a severe famine raged 

• The account of famine between 1396 to 1877 is taken with some chanses from 
Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency Vol. XIX. Satara, 1885 as major portion of 
the present Sang) i district was includedintheoldSataradisttict, 

* Grant Duff’s Marathas, P. 59. 

3 Col. Etheridge’s Report on Past Famines, 99, 

4 Col. Etheridge’s Report on Past Famines, )00. 
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and Irrigation. 

Famines. 
1791-92 


1802-03 


throughout the Deccan. The rains failed for two years causing 
a grievous loss of life*. According to local opinion the famine 
of 1791-92 was the severest ever known. It seems to have come 
after a series of bad years, when the evils of scanty rainfall were 
aggravated by disturbance and war. The early rains failed. In 
October rain fell abundantly, and the famine was ended by a 
good harvest in the spring of 1792. In Satara, the rupee fetched 
only .six pounds (3 shers) of Indian millet. The Government 
granted large remissions of revenue, the export of grain was 
forbidden, and the sale price was fixed. Rice was brought from 
Bengal to Bombay*. 

The famine of 1802-03 which came next in severity to the 
1791-92 famine also pressed severely on Satara district. In 1802 
rainfall was .scanty, but in Satara the harvest would have been 
good or fair, but for the ravages of Yeshvantrao Holkar and 
his Pendharis who destroyed the early crops as they were 
coming to maturity and prevented the late crops being .sown. 
This scarcity was followed by the failure of the late rains in 
1803. The local loss and scarcity were increased by the inflpw 
of starving people from the districts of the North Deccan 
where the failure of rain was more complete than in Satara. 
The result was that the famine was almost as severe in Satara 
as in the North Deccan. The pressure was greatest in July and 
August 1804, and was so grievous that, according to local 
information, men lived on human flesh. Corn is said to have 
been sold at two pounds (/ sher) a rupee. About 25,000 
strangers are said to have flocked into the town of Wai, in the 
hope of obtaining relief from the liberality of the Pant Prati- 
nidhi, Raste, and other wealthy families and no fewer than 
10,000 persons are said to have died in the town of Wai alone. 
Abundance of water and plenty of grass, for the early rains 
(June—August 1803) had been abundant, did much to lighten 
the general distress’. In 1824-25 a failure of the early rains 
caused considerable and widespread scarcity. In Satara Indian 
millet prices rose to twelve pounds (6 shers) the rupee. In 1862 
a scanty fall of rain in the early part of the season caused 
widespread scarcity. Grain prices were so high that grain 
compensation was granted to all government servants whose 
monthly salaries were les.s than Rs. 200*. 

An account of famines in the former Sangli State is given 
below*; — 


“After 1801, from which year the former Sangli State dates 
its existence, no famine seems to have occurred till 1876-77 
The scanty and badly distributed rainfalp of 1876, eight inche.s 
at Sangli compared with an average of twenty-two inches, led 


Elphinstone’s History, 507. ' “ 

Colonel Etheridge’s Report on Past Famines, 55. 58, 96 98 122 
Colonel Etberidete’s Report on Pa.st Famines 76 80 8?’ 97 
Colonel Etheridge’s Report, 153. > . . . 

The rainfall in 1876 at Sangli was aa follow.?: In June 4-32 inched it. T.tUr 

4 30,in August 0-41. andinSeptember 0’5,thatia atotalof 8'53inche8. ’ ^ ^ ^ 
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to failure of crops and distress amounting to famine. In all the 
sub-divisions the kkarif crops withered everywhere except in 
places near the Krishna where the river had flooded the country 
or where artificial irrigation was available. In the absence of 
autumnal rains no rahi crops could be grown except in the 
bagaycil or garden lands. In the beginning much difficulty was 
felt in raising funds for opening relief works. The balance in 
the State treasury was small. Loans were raised from local 
bankers, but the funds were soon exhausted. Application was 
made to the then British Government for an advance, but to 
continue the relief works, before the sanction of the Govern¬ 
ment of India could he obtained, small sums were from time to 
time advanced from the Kolhapur treasury. The Government 
of India sanctioned a loan of Rs. 9 lakhs to the ex-Sangli State 
to meet the famine. In the beginning, of July 1877 the first part 
of the loan was paid and no further difficulty was felt as 
regards funds. 

The relief works consisted of making new roads and ponds, 
repairing old roads, clearing and repairing old wells and ponds. 
Owing to the want of a proper engineering staff the works were 
generally carried on a small-scale. The relief works cost 
Rs. 2,18,000, of which R.s. 1,16,620 were paid by the State and 
Rs. 1,01,380 from local funds. 

In December 1876, a relief kitchen was opened at Sangli. It 
was started by private subscriptions and was aided by the state 
funds ; in other places the relief houses cost Rs. 22,790 of which 
R.S. 18,870 were paid by the state and the remaining amount was 
raised by private subscriptions. 

The following statement shows the average daily number of 
persons on relief works and the amount of cost: — 

Sangli Famine, 1876-77. 


(1) 

Average Daily 
numbers 

(1) 

Average Daily 
numbers 

On 

relief 

works 

(2) 

On 

gratui¬ 

tous 

relief 

(3) 

On 

relief 

works 

(2) 

On 

gratui¬ 

tous 

relief 

(3) 

1876 



1877 



November 

5,775 

25 

July 

6,138 

1,546 

December 

8,641 

58 

August 

5,550 

1,357 




September 

3,245 

1,842 




October 

1,592 





November 

391 

469 

1877 






January 

8,006 

99 

December .. 


126 

February 

7,169 

108 




March 

5,545 

119 

Total 

70,095 

10,356 

April .. 

6,170 

185 




May .. 

6.026 

1,508 

Average ., 

5,392 

739 

June. 

5,847 

1,816 







Total Cost Rs, 

18,000 

18,870 
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Compared with 1872 the 1881 tensus returns showed a decrease 
ot 26,831 people, mostly due to the mortality during the 1876-77 
famine. 


The total cost of the famine was estimated at Rs. 2,43,970 of 
which Rs, 2,18,000 were spent on relief works, Rs. 18,870 on chari¬ 
table relief, and Rs. 7,100 on special allowances to state servants. 
Adding to this Rs;.. 4,92,250 as lo.ss by revenue the total amounted 
to Rs. 7,36,220. The lo.ss by revenue included Rs. 1,72,320 as remis¬ 
sions on land revenue, Rs. 1,930 as remissions to farmers anti con¬ 
tractors and Rs. 3,18,000 as the estimated loss in land revenue due 
to emigration. 

The rainfall of 1877, though late and deficient at first, was in 
the end ample and the crops were generally good. In 1878 the 
sea.son was favourable, but a plague of rats ate up almost every 
grain particularly in the eastern parts. Steps were taken to 
destroy the rats which were killed in thousands. But the destruc¬ 
tion they caused led to much distress. In the next season in 1879 
the plague disappeared. Since then the .seasons have been 
generally favourable and the people have recovered from the 
famine.” 

The scanty and badly distributed rainfall of 1876, thirty-nine 
compared with an average of fifty inches, led to failure of crops 
and distress amounting to famine over about one-half of the 
district.' As rain held off, the early crops failed in the greater 
part of Tasgaon taluka. With high grain prices, millet at seven¬ 
teen instead of thirty-five pound.s per rupee and no demand for 
field work, the poorer classes fell into distress. The grain-dealers 
withheld their stores and no grain was offered for sale. As soon 
as the traders saw that government was ready to import grain 
they opened their shops and began to import on their own 
account. From December to March the pres.sure of distress was 
lighter as large supplies came into the district. In the hot months, 
with rising prices, the distress increased. The long period of dry 
weather in July and August forced grain prices still higher and 
caused much distress and .suffering; but the plentiful and timely 
rainfall of September and October removed all cause of anxiety. 
By the close of November the demand for special Government 
help had ceased. 

The following details show, month by month, the various phases 
through which distress passed and the measures taken to relieve 
it. In September 1876 rain held off so completely that people 
could not prepare their fields for the cold-weather crops. The 
early crops failed in the greater part of Khanapur and Tasgaon. 
In Khanapur and Tasgaon talukas, fodder was scarce and dear. 
Grain prices rose till about the end of the month. On 21st October 
showers fell at Tasgaon and Islampur. 

* The estimate was in an area of 2,682 out of a total of 4,792 square miles, and 
in population 461,000 out of 1,062,350. 
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The early crops continued to wither, while throughout the 
district, except the Shalu, the cold-weather crops were either not 
sown, or where sown were dying. Cattle were starving for want 
of fodder and they were being sold at nominal prices or given 
away. In some places the crops were cut down for fodder. Grain 
import had not begun and grain-dealers withheld their stores. 
Prices rose so high that the Collector thought it necessary to order 
grain from Bombay. Arrangements were also made with a Satara 
merchant to import grain for sale at a moderate profit. At 
Tasgaon, grain was so difficult to buy that the Collector sent fifty 
cart-loads of ivari from Satara. To help the import of grain, the 
municipal dues in Satara and Tasgaon were suspended. Great 
commotion and clamour prevailed, especially among the Mahars, 
Mangs and Ramoshis in Tasgaon and people began to leave the 
district. Thefts were frequent, and in Tasgaon, bands of the 
poorer classes assembled, and demanded work. In the Collector’s 
opinion, had not the arrival of government grain forced the local 
dealers to bring forward their stores, their meetings would have 
turned into grain riots. To allay the disorder, local fund works, 
were opened, and, on the 17th Government placed a sum of 
Rs. 25,000 at the Collector’s disposal for charitable, relief. In the 
south and east water was growing scarce. Grass and straw were 
very scarce, and in places even sugarcane was used for fodder. 
The grain ordered by the Collector arrived from Bombay through 
Chiplun. Its presence had a favourable effect and stimulated 
private imports of grain. To stimulate imports, treasury orders 
on Bombay and other large towns were given to traders at par, 
and it was proposed to remit rolls on grain carts. The rupee price 
of jvari rose from eighteen pounds at the beginning of the month 
to sixteen pounds towards the close, and that of bajri from twenty 
to seventeen pounds. There was much movement among the 
people, some leaving the district, others coming in large numbers 
from Jath, Miraj, S^angli and other neighbouring ex-states. Still 
as most land holders had reaped some small harvest and did not 
seek relief until their stock of grain was finished, the pressure on 
the works was not great, the daily number of labourers rising 
from 1,000 in the Ireginning of the month to 11,414 at the close. 
Of 4,371, the average daily number for *the month, 4,056 were 
able bodied, expected to do a full day s work and superintended 
by public works officers, and 315 were aged or feeble, expected to 
do less than a full day’s work and superintended by civil officers.' 
Early in the month meetings were held at Satara and Tasgaon, 
and relief committees were formed. On the 9th Rs. 2,000 out of 
the Gaikwad’s grant of Rs. 10,000 were placed at the Collector’s 
disposal to be spent on alms. 

About the end of the month cholera made its appearance. 
December passed without rain and with no change in crop pros¬ 
pects. Grain import continued, and the rupee prices fell for jvari 

• The original day’s wages were for a man 2 as, for a woman IJ as. and for 
a boy or girl one anna. About the middle of November a sliding scale was introduced 
providing that when prices rose over sixteen pounds the rupee, the money rate should 
vary with the price of grain and that a man should always receive theprice of one pound 
of grain in addition to one anna. 
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CHAPTER 4. from eighteen pounds at the beginning of the month to 20^ 
Aniculture about the close, and for bajri from 17 to Wyi pounds, 

and^lrngation. I’he scarcity of fodder was increasing and people were moving 
Famines. with their cattle to the Konkan. A mild form of cholera was 

Cost. prevalent. The number of the de-stitutcs increased from 4,0,56 to 

13,371 on public works and from 315 to 2,703 on civil works. 

In January 1877 no rain fell. Grain import continued and the 
.supply was sufficient. Jvari remained .steady at twenty pounds 
the rupee, and bajri fell from 19j4 to 20 pounds. The public 
health was good, except at Tasgaon, where, about the middle 
of the month, there was slight cholera. The numbers on relief 
increased, from 13,371 to 15,639 on public works and from 2,703 
to 3,289 on civil works. The grain supply continued to be 
sufficient. The rupee fetched only 18j^ pounds of bajri, 
20 pounds of jvari. Cholera was prevalent and was increasing. 
The numbers on public works rose from 15,639 to 23,728 ; on 
civil work.s, in consequence of a reduction in pay in the civil 
works and of the transfer of workmen to public works, they fell 
from 3,289 to 178'. During the months twenty-four persons 
were on charitable relief. Early in March rain fell over most 
of the district. The grain supply continued to be sufficient, the 
rupee fetched 18^ to 19 pounds of jvari. Emigration to 
Bombay and the Konkan continued. Cholera was prevalent and 
increasing, the numbers on relief rose from 23,728 to 26,539 on 
public works, on civil works from 178 to 239 and from 24 
to 197 on charitable relief. During April some good 
showers especially in the south and south-east, improved the 
.scanty water-supply. The rupee price of both jvari and bajri 
rose from nineteen pounds at the beginning of the month to 
seventeen pounds about the close. The numlx^r of the destitute 
rose on public works from 26,539 to 32,122, on civil works from 
239 to 514, and on charitable relief from 197 to 645. The 
mortality from cholera continued heavy. Late in May good 
rain fell in Walwa and showers in Tasgaon. Emigrants were 
slowly returning. In Khanapur, the Mahars and Ramoshis 
were in great want, and grain was distributed to them at their 
homes'. The supply of grain continued sufficient, hut rupee 
prices rose, for jvari fiom seventeen to 15j4 pounds and for 
bajri from seventeen to 16jA {Kjund.s. The scarcity of fodder 
was pressing hard, and the mortality among cattle was increas¬ 
ing. For the benefit of the infirm poor ten additional relief 
houses were established. Cholera continued prevalent and the 
mortality was heavy. The number of destitutes considerably 
increased, from 32,122 to 42,731 on public works, from 514 to 
1,564 on civil works and from 645 to 1,833 on charitable relief. 
About the second week in June the eastern storms began. In 


' The new rates were, for man the price of one pound of grain and half anna 
instead of 1 anna ; for a woman the price of one pound and 1/4 anna instead of half 
anna and for a boy or girl the price of half a pound of grain and quarter anna. 

* In June the Collector put a stop to this mode of relief, as it was opposed to 
the spirit of government orders. 
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Tasgaon on two consecutive days about six inches of rain fell in CHAPTER 4 
torrents. At Walwa and other places the rains had steadily set ■ . - 
in by the 22nd June. During the month an average of 10.81 and*lriigi^Ion 
inches fell. Emigrants were coming back, and about the famines. 

middle of the month large numbers began leaving the relief 
works to return to their &ld.s. The sowing of the early crops 
was begun and was rapidly progressing and in places the young 
crops had begun to show. The supply of grain continued good, 
but rupee prices for bajri and jvari rose from 15^ and fifteen 
pounds at the beginning of the month to fourteen pounds 
towards the close. The people largely supplemented their food 
with green vegetables, which had now become plentiful, and in 
Walwa mango, jack, and other fruits could he had in abun¬ 
dance. In Walwa, the young grass was high enough to afford 
grazing for cattle and was finding its way to the markets. The 
numbers of relief fell, on public works from 47,849 at the 
beginning of the month to 41,046 about the close, and on civil 
works fmm 2,560 to 1,400'. 

The mortality from cholera continued heavy. Crop prospects 
continued good, hut in places more rain was badly wanted. 

Emigrants wei^e still returning. Cart-rates from Tasgaon to 
Poona and back rose from ordinary rates of Rs. 16 to Rs. 35. 
and grain traffic in carts from Chiplun was stopped. This, 
joined to the break in the monsoon, raised grain prices for 
jvari from fourteen to 10^ pounds and for bajn from 14^ to 
11^ pounds the rupee; on the 22nd, at Tasgaon, grain was sold 
at seven pounds the rupee. These high prices caused less dis¬ 
tress than might have been expected, as vegetables could be had 
in abundance and were freely eaten, but the want of salt caused 
much disease, especially dysentery. Green grass was coming to 
market and fodder was much cheaper. The mortality from 
cholera continued heavy. The numbers on relief fell, from 
46,377 to 28,632 on public works, from 2,214 to 806 on civil 
works and from 3,768 to 3,051 on charitable relief. In August 
there was an average fall of 7.37 inche^. Except udid, mug and 
rala, which in parts were much damaged by the scanty fall of 
the previous month, the crops were generally in good order but 
in the cast required more rain. The supply of grain continued 
fair. Rupee prices both for bajri and jvari remained steady at 
eleven pounds. Cholera continued prevalent but was decreas¬ 
ing. The numbers on relief works fell considerably, from 
28,632 to 19,517 on public works and from 806 to 524 on civil 
works and they rose from 3,051 to 5,345 on charitable relief. In 
September there was a good and heavy fall of rain, averaging 
10.53 inches. Crops were good. Cart traffic to Chiplun, which 
had been stopped, was again opened. Rupee prices fell, for 
bajri from twelve pounds at the beginning of the month of 
nineteen pounds aliout the close, and for jvari from ll^j to 


' For June the average daily number of the destitutes was, on public Works 
46,3l7,on civil works 2,214 and on charitable relief 3.768. 
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pound.s. The condition of the people considerably im¬ 
proved. Cholera continued to decrea.se. The numbers on relief 
fell, on public works from 19,517 to 16,601 and on civil works 
from 524 to 494. On charitable relief they rose from 5,345 to 
10,342. In October an average of 6.91 inches of rain fell. The 
.sowing of the cold weather crops was in progress, but it was 
kept back by the heavy rain, which also in some places injured 
the ripe early crops. Grain prices fell, for jvari from nineteen 
pounds at the beginning of the month to twenty pounds about 
the close, and for bajri from 21^ to 24 pounds. The 
numbers on relief fell, on public works from 16,601 to 7,718, on 
civil works from 494 to 113, and on charitable relief from 10,342 
to 7,113. Early in the month {6rh) all civil agency works were 
closed. A mild type of cholera continued prevalent. In 
November there were a few showers in Walwa and Tasgaon. 
The harvesting of the early crops was nearly finished and rabi 
sowing was almost complete. During the month grain averaged 
23.j4 pounds of jvari and 29jA pounds of bajri per rupee. The 
numbers on public works fell from 2,755 about the beginniirg of 
the month to 469 at the end, when the works were closed. The 
numbers on charitable relief fell from 1,073 at the beginning of 
the month to 134 on the 24th. In the last week no one was 
relieved charitably. In December a few showers greatly Irenelit- 
ed the cold-weather crops. Grain continued to grow cheaper, 
jvari falling to thirty-one and bajri to thirty-two pounds. No 
one took advantage of the Government offer to charitable 
relief. 

Of twenty relief-houses or camps opened in the old Satara 
distfi'et between November 1876 and November 1877, the 
details of six such houses which were opened at the below men¬ 
tioned places are given as under as these places are now includ¬ 
ed in the Sangli district. The buildings used for the relief 

houses were generally dharrashalas or rest houses, Chavdis or 
village offices, and temples. The relief house at Tasgaon was 
opened on the 16th of November 1876 and was closed on the 
1st of November 1877 : af a cost of Rs. 16,237 it relieved a 

monthly average of ninety-four men, sixty women, and eighty 
children. The relief house at Islampur reservoir in Walwa was 
opened in February 1877 and closed on 30th of September ; at 
a cost of Rs. 1,591, it relieved 17,472 persons in all or a monthly 
average of 2,184. The relief-house at Peth in Walwa was 
opened on the 14th May 1877 and closed on the 30th of June ; 
at a total cost of Rs. 348, it relieved a monthly average of 
214 men, 208 women, and 165 children. The relief-house at 
Kadegaon in Khanapur was opened on the 19th of May 1877 
and closed on the 29th June ; at a cost of Rs. 140 it relieved a 
monthly average of 157 men, 270 women, and 125 children. 
The relief-house at Vita in Khanapur was opened on the 20th 
of May 1877 and closed on the 30th of October ; at a cost of 
Rs. 3,360, it relieved a monthly average of 600 men, 800 women, 
and 840 children. The relief-house at Khanapur was opened on 
the 22nd of May 1877 and closed on the 1st of November; at a 
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cost o£ Rs. 1,176, it relieved a monthly average of 190' men, 
225 women, and 176 children. Besides, the cost on these relief- 
houses, Government spent about Rs. 23,860 in village charity. 

To .superintend relief works two mamlatdars were employed, 
one in Khanapur from the 17th of January 1877 and one in 
Tasgaon from the 31st of January 1877. Besides these mamlat¬ 
dars, other relief officers and circle inspectors were also 
employed. 

Some municipalities sold grain at fixed rates to the poor, a 
mode of charity which was much appreciated. During the 
fair season grain came in large quantities, into Satara from 
Bombay by sea to Chiplun and from Chiplun to Karad by the 
Kumbharli pa.ss road ; during the rains it chiefly came by rail 
to Poona and from Poona in carts to Satara along the Poona- 
Bclgaum road. In the east, grain also came by rail to Sholapur 
and from Sholapur in carts to Satara. 

A great number of people from the Khanapur and Ta.sgaon 
sub-divisions left the district in the early days of distress. Some 
of them went north and north-east to Bombay, Berar and 
Khandesh, and others went south-west to the Konkan. The 
people who left the district, were those in charge of cattle, who 
usually had some means, and field labourers and small land¬ 
holders, who had no stock of grain and no credit. Of these 
three classes, the labourers were the most numerous. The 
small landholders took with them their pair of bullocks and a 
cow or two, and left nothing behind but an empty house and a 
barricaded door. Some of them went to the Konkan and the 
rest to the Berar. Many, especially those who went to the 
Berar, are believed to have found opening and settled. Of the 
labouring classes, the better off left first and found work in 
distant parts ; others went to the public works and remained 
there pretty steadily, others wandered to the Sahyadris whence 
later on they wandered back in much distress: and others, 
especially the women, hung about the villages living on next to 
nothing and dying in thousands on the first fall of rain. 

The chief difficulties in dealing with the famines were the 
obstinacy of some who would not leave their villages for the 
works and the vagrancy of others who persisted in wandering 
instead of working. These difficulties were met by careful 
village inspection and gentle pressure in the case of the stay-at- 
homes, and by watchful supervision by officers of all grades in 
the case of the vagrants. 

In the eastern sub-divisions, according to the agricultural 
returns, the number of cattle fell from .9,94,272 in 1876-77 to 
7,75,393 in 1877-78, that is a loss of 2,18,879. In 1877-78 the 
actual number of offences reported was 5,912 against 4,064 in 
1876-77. Serious crime such as. murder, dacoity and robbery 
seems to have been more prevalent and the number of thefts 
was considerably more than double what it was in 1876-77. 
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CHAPTER 4. In 1878, the village area fell short of that in 1876 hy about 
A^cuiturr 18.400 acres. Of about Rs. 15,57,400, the realizable land revenue 
and Irrigation, for the year 1876-77, Rs. 5,820 were remitted, and the rest was 
Famines; collected in subsequent years. 

Scarcity or near-famine conditions have prevailed in the dis¬ 
trict in the recent past on several occasion. What is given 
below is an account of them, in brief. 

1940-41, Scarcity conditions prevailed in Tasgaon taluka in 1940-41, 
IqI? 4 fi’ 1942-43 and 1945-46. Eighteen villages were affected in 1940-41, 
1945-46. 1942-43 and 32 villages in 1945-46. In 1940-41, Rs. 28,669 

were distributed as tagai for fodder. In 1942-43, when scarcity 
conditions existed in 44 villages, an area of about 276 sq. miles 
and a population of 87,804, were affected, due to the failure of 
rain, the following relief measures were undertaken : — 

Rs. 


Gratuitous relief .. 30,192 

Doles .. .. .. 9,100 

Tagai for seed .. .. 14,695 

Tagai for fodder .. 18,000 

Tagai for bunding .. 18,063 

Tagai for wells .. .. 41,400 


Total .. 1,31,450 


In 1945-46 scarcity conditions prevailed in 32 villages, an area 
of about 232 sq. miles and a population of 68,259 were affected. 
As relief measures, Rs. 35,100 w'ere granted as gratuitous relief 
and Rs. 3,993 were granted by way of doles. Besides, 51 tons 
of groundnut cakes and 612 bags of cotton seed were distributed. 
The remission of land revenue was also granted during these 
scarcity periods. 

1946-47, In 1946-47 eight villages in Walwa taluka were affected when 

the following relief measures were undertaken: — 

Rs. a. p. 

Amount granted as dole .. .. .. 2,317 2 0 

Grants for deepening wells .. .. 2,500 0 0 

Distribution of grass in affected parts .. 12,482 0 0 

No remission of land revenue was granted. 

1952—54. During 1952—1954 scarcity conditions prevailed in Jath, 

Miraj and Khanapur talukas. In Jath taluka, 30,000 people, 
living in an area of about 867 sq. miles, were affected. In Jath 
taluka, three P.W.D. works costing Rs. 2,40,217, were undertaken 
and completed up to a safe stage. The work of improvements 
to Karal Nagaj—^Jath Bijapur Road miles 152/4 to 163/0 and 
special repairs to Jath station road relieved on an average 
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350 workers per day. While the work of improvements to 
Karad-Nagaj-Jath-Bijapur Road, mile Nos. 164 to 175/2, 
relieved on an average 476 workers per day. Eleven soil con¬ 
servation works undertaken at the cost of Rs. 4,22,862 relieved 
31,020 people. Grass to the extent of 661 hales weighing 
95,795 lbs. and 29,100 sheaves received from Kolhapur on Gov¬ 
ernment account were sold at low rates. Skim milk powder to 
the tune of 7,425 lbs. was distributed through 11 centres. Sixty- 
eight bags of UNICEF rice were distributed in the famine 
stricken area. The following amounts were suspended and 
remitted; — 




Suspensions 

Remission 



Rs. 


Land Revenue 


. - 3,46,936 

Nil 

P. H. S. 


80,821 

Nil 

Tagai 

• « 

.. 1,09,215 

Nil 


The public body viz. the District Famine Relief Committee also 
undertook the following relief measures: — 

One Fibre Industrial School was opened at Umarani village, 
with a view to provide work to backward class people. A grant 
of Rs; 500 was given by the then District Development Board. 
The school was run for 2'/% months and provided work for 
50 persons per week. The total expenses of the scheme were 
Rs. 1,812-8-3. One spinning centre was conducted for 3 months 
at Jath for the relief of middle class people, especially ladies 
providing work for 40 ladies. The total expenses on the scheme 
were Rs. 594-15-0. A canteen at the bunding centre at Billur 
village was started to supply meals to the workers. A meal 
consisting of 3 loaves and curry was charged Re. 0-2-6. The 
total expenses were Rs. 1,674-6^. Another canteen at Sankh 
bunding centre was started. To every worker two meals per 
day were provided at a cost of Re. 0-5-0. The total expenses on 
this scheme were Rs. 307-4-0. 

Two truck loads and 50,000 sheaves of hay, 1,500 clothes and 
5,000 sheaves of kadbi were distributed free. 

In Miraj toluka failure of rain caused scarcity conditions in 
an area of 175 sq. miles affecting 17,556 people. The P. W. D. 
works of improvement to Karad-Nagaj-Jath-Bijapur Road from 
miles 14/0 to 25/0 costing Rs. 46,361 and which relieved 
167 workers per day was completed up to a safe stage. The 
special repairs on mile No. 14/0 to 25/0 which cost Rs. 49,519 
and relieved 235 persons per day was also completed up to a safe 
stage. Three soil conservation works of which only earth work 
was completed costing Rs. 33,937 relieved 14,541 workers. A 
minor irrigation work of constructing a bandhara at Vajra- 
chounda costing Rs. 3,98,508 relieved 468 workers. Three hundred 
and sixty-three bales of grass received from Government were 
sold at low rates ; 3,616 lbs. of skim milk powder were distributed 
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through 17 centres ; 20 bags of UNICEF rice was distributed in 
Kavathemahankal area and 12 bags of UNICEF rice was distri¬ 
buted at Vajrachounde dam. The following amounts were 
suspended; —• 

Rs. 


(1) Land revenue .. 30,690 

(2) Tagai .. 14,149 


One canteen to provide meals to the workers on the dam was 
started on 10th May 19.S3 and was closed on 1-8-1953. The 
workers were provided with two meals, each meal containing 
3 loaves and curry, at Re. 0-5-0. Per day 22,397 workers took 
advantage of the canteen. A prominent feature of t^iis canteen 
was that the children were feci free. Some ayurvedic medicines 
were also made available to the workers. The canteen was run 
by the District Famine Relief Committee. 


The scarcity condit:ons which existed in an area of 337 sq. 
miles in Khanapur taluka affected 28,300 people. Three P.W.D. 
works, mostly special rejiairs to roads, were undertaken costing 
Rs. 858. About 227 workers were relieved. The work on the 
Vita-Lengara road costing Rs. 3.355 relieved 200 workers, Soil 
conservation works, only of earth, at Atpadi, Madgule, 
Dighanchi, Karagani, Ghanand relieved 2,020 people : Rs. 33,365 
were spent on tnem. Gra.ss weighing 37,515 lbs. and paddy 
straw of 780 bales received on government account were sold at 
low rates. Skim milk powder of 1,800 lbs. was distributed 
through 5 centres ; 10 bags of UNICEF rice was also distributed. 
In Atpadi area 1,000 sheaves of kadbi were distributed free of 
cost. The following amounts were suspended and remitted: — 

Suspension Remission 

water rate 

Rs. a. p, Rs. a. p. 


(1) Land revenue 

(2) Tagai .. 

(3) P. H. S. 

(4) Irrigation 


36,481 13 8 1,373 12 3 

32,512 15 9 
63,674 0 6 
2,019 6 0 


During the year 1957-58, scarcity conditions prevailed in 
Jath taluka. About 39,879 people living in an area of 980 sq. 
miles were affected. As a relief work four D.L.B. road works 
costing Rs. 30,978 were undertaken and were nearly completed. 
It gave relief to 284 people for about three months. Eight 
bunding works costing Rs. 7,232 gave relief to 850 workers. 

When in 1958-59, 49,177 people from Jath taluka were affected 
by the scarcity conditions, 36 bunding works were undertaken 
giving relief to 3,799 people; in addition four road works costing 
Rs. 31,171 gave relief to 273 people. In Walwa taluka 13 road 
works and 3 irrigation works costing Rs. 9,14,075 were under¬ 
taken giving relief to 2,00,253 persons. In Tasgaon taluka five 
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bunding works costing Rs. 62,770 and road works costing 
Rs. 7,965 gave relief to 4,922 workers. In Miraj taluka two road 
works costing Rs. 2,223 gave relief to 815 workers. 

The above account shows that the areas most susceptible to 
the conditions of scarcity in the district are the villages in Jath 
taluka and the whole of Atpadi area which form the border of 
Sholapur and Bijapur districts. The average rainfall through¬ 
out the district is neither heavy nor evenly distributed. In the 
Jath area rainfall is particularly scanty. The economic condi¬ 
tion of the people in this tract is rather precarious. Though 
since the formation of the district in 1949 scarcity was not 
declared in Jath taluka or in any other taluka in the district, 
whenever scarcity conditions prevailed measures to give relief to 
the affected villages have been taken. Very often provisional 
measures such as prompt distribution of tagai, bunding works 
etc. against the recurring scarcity conditions are also under¬ 
taken. Besides, steps have also been taken to dig up new wells 
for drinking water-supply, to deepen and to desilt the existing 
wells and to install mobile pumping sets at cheaper rates 
through the agencies of the co-operative societies for irrigating 
the rahi crops and for growing fodder crops during summer. 

The low lying villages on the banks of the rivers, Krishna, 
Wama and Ycrala get inundated in limes of floods. The river 
Krishna, the biggest of the three, flows through Walwa, Tasgaon 
and Miraj talukas. Every year about 32 villages from these 
three talukas are generally affected by the floods of Krishna 
river. Warna river has its origin in Shirala Mahal and its 
major portion forms the boundary between Kolhapur district 
on the one hand and Shirala Mahal and Walwa taluka on the 
other. The floods of Warna river every year cause damage to 
four villages (Aitawad Khurd, Kanegaon, Koregaon, Shigaon) 
from Walwa taluka and three villages (Sawalwadi, Dudhgaon, 
Samdoli) from Miraj taluka. The river Yerala flows through 
Khanapur and Tasgaon talukas and causes damage in times of 
floods to Vasagadc and Brahmanal villages from Tasgaon taluka. 
The latter two rivers join the Krishna in Sangli district. 

The details of floods prior to 1-8-1949 are not available. The 
known highest floods were, however, of the year 1914. The 
three rivers had heavy floods in 1950, 1953, 1955, 1958 and 1961. 
In 1953 the floods of the river Warna came unexpectedly and 
the flood waters encircled Shigaon. Koregaon and Kanegaon 
villages in Walwa taluka. jHowever, there was no loss of 
human life and only five cattle were lost. About ^th of the 
gaothan area of the village Koregaon was submerged under 
flood-water and %rd houses of the village either collapsed or 
were severely damaged. Volunteers and the police force 
helped the villagers. 

Due to heavy rains in the district in 1958-59, 68 houses and 
36 huts collapsed and 239 houses in 28 villages on the banks of 
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CHAPTER 4, the rivers Krishna and Warna were damaged. About 2,119 
Apiculture People were affected by the floods. The ffoods caused damage 
and iSgatiSn. to the extent of Rs. 32,165. Foodgrains, clothes, etc. were 
Floods. distributed to the sufferers. The government also granted a 
sum of Rs. 1,100 to the flood affected people. In addition, one 
temple at Pundi Walwa collapsed causing damage to the extent 
of Rs. 1,000, one irrigation well at Tupari was filled with silt 
(damage worth Rs. 500) and about 15 acres of land at Nagralc 
was washed away causing damage to the extent of Rs. 1,970. 

In the 1961 flood, when the water level was about 3 to 4 feet 
below that of 1914, 54 villages were affected, 684 houses were 
either damaged or collapsed and damage to crops like sugar¬ 
cane, jowar, groundnut, etc. was estimated at Rs. 14,62,300. 
Four temples, one mosque, one gymitasium (taMm), one school 
building and a river ghat were also damaged. The damage was 
estimated to the extent of Rs. 7,875. Five cables of the tele¬ 
phone exchange oflicc, Sangli worth Rs. 2,000, were also 
damaged. There was no loss of life. Flood-affected persons 
were evacuated and given shelter in public buildings. The 
Flood Relief Committee which was constituted under the 
chairmanship of the Collector collected an amount of Rs. 9,365 
by way of local contribution for granting relief to the flood- 
affected people. The details of the relief granted are as 
follows; — 

(1) Gratuitous relief (cash) from Government Rs. 11,420. 
funds. 

(2) G. C. I. sheets on payment.1,175 (sheets), 

(3) Cement on payment .. .. .. .. 20 tons. 

(4 Cash relief from the flood relief funds .. Rs. 200. 

A flood co-ordination board of .some officials and non-officiah 
has been set up for the di,strict to take measures against tht 
recurring floods. 
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CHAPTER 5—INDUSTRIES 


In the first decade of thb present century, Sangli district 
was very backward in the industrial field. A few crafts, such as, 
preparation of gold and silver ornaments, copper and brass 
smithy, preparation of iron tools, carpentry, pottery and blanket 
weaving were existent. Moreover, these crafts were concentrated 
near the cities like Sangli and Miraj. 

The history of industrialisation of the district dates back to 
1910, when the Kirloskar Brothers factory was established at 
Kundal Road which later came to be known as Kirloskarwadi. 
This proved a landmark and a turning point in the history of the 
industrialisation of the district. Since then, the pace of industria¬ 
lisation was rapid. The Administration Report of Sangli State 
records, in all, 15 industries in the State in the year 1915, which 
included ginning and pressing, oil and engineering industries. 
Varied types of industries, large and small as well as cottage 
industries, have come up, scattered all over the district, which 
contributed to the overall prosperity of the district. 

According to the Area Survey Report prepared by the Economic 
Investigation Section of Small Scale Industries Service Institute, 
Government of India, Sangli district is rich in sugarcane, ground¬ 
nut and tobacco. Among the minerals, lime-stone is the principal 
resource avai’able in the district. Though iron ore and bauxite 
are also reported to be available, their volume and quality need 
further investigation. The district has a nucleus of few light 
engineering and sutcar industries : the vivid examples of which 
are Kirloskarwadi Engineering Works and co-operative sugar 
factory at Sangli. The textile mills established near Sangli also 
speak about the early industrial adventures and entrepreneurship 
of the district. The liberal policy of the princely states in the 
Sangli district helped the initial industrialisation of the district. 

In spite of this early break towards industrialisation, Sangli 
district lagged behind during the forties and fifties of the century 
hut industrial activity is again increasing as a result of various 
industrial policies of the State. Co-operation has played no mean 
a part in the establishment of the resource based industry like 
sugar industry in the district. 
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Thus textile, engineering and sugar are the main industries of 
the district with a complement of various other industries such 
as, oil pressing, ginning, chemical industry, etc. 

Among the new industries recommended for development are 
hand toolsi, pipe fittings, paints and varnishes, machine tools, 
geometry instruments, leather suit-cases, bags, purses and other 
leather articles. 

The tempo of industrialisation of the district is further accele¬ 
rated by the availability of electricity in abundance from the 
Koyna Hydro Electric Project at cheap rate. The growth of 
industries is further ensured with the establishment of the Sangli 
Industrial Estate Co-operative Society. 

The following table shows the statistics of persons engaged in 
different kinds of industries in the district in 1961; — 


TABLE No. 1 

Persons engaged in different Industries in 
Sangli District 1961 



Total 

Males 

Females 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1. Agriculture, live-stock, forestry, fishing 
and hunting. 

7,737 

7,033 

704 

2. Mining and quarrying . 

558 

500 

58 

3. Food stuffs 

2,466 

2,305 

161 

4. Beverages 

82 

81 

1 

5, Tobacco products 

2,607 

281 

2,326 

6. Textile-cotton 

6.966 

5,509 

1,457 

7. Textile-Jute. 

137 

68 

69 

8. Textile-Wool .. 

743 

275 

468 

9. Textile-Silk .. ,. . 

3 

2 

I 

10. Textile-Miscellaneous 

4,843 

4,011 

832 

11. Wood and wooden products 

11,708 

7,719 

3,989 

12. Paper and paper products ,. m. 

13 

7 

6 

13. Printing and publishing 

241 

24! 

. . 

14. Leather and leather products 

2,186 

2,131 

55 

15. Rubber, petroleum and coal products 

39 

37 

2 

16. Chemicals and chemical products .. 

245 

230 

15 

17. Non-metallic mineral products other than 
petroleum and coal. 

2,a62 

1,645 

817 

18. Basic metals and their products except 
machinery and transport equipment. 

2,185 

2,080 

105 
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TABLE No. \~^ontd. 



Total 

Males 

Females 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

f4j 

19. Machinery (all kinds other than transport 
and electrical equipment). 

1,803 

1,801 

2 

20. Transport equipment 

915 

912 

3 

21. Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 

11,566 

1,486 

80 

22. Construction .. 

4,472 

4,047 

452 

23. Electricity and Oas . . 

449 

449 


24. Water-supply and sanitary services 

545 

375 

170 

25. Wholesale trade 

1,214 

1,149 

65 

26. Retail trade 

13,020 

11,545 

1,475 

27. Trade and commerce 

1,232 

1,074 

158 

28. Transport .. .. 

5,193 

5,115 

78 

29. Storage 

74 

64 

10 

30. Communications . 

586 

580 

6 

31. Services (Public, Educational and Scientific, 
Medical, Health, Religion). 

30,238 

25,309 

4,929 

32. Activities unspecified and not adequately 
described. 

33 

15 

18 

Total 

106,561 

88,076 

18,485 


The chapter is divided into three sections. The first section 
deals with large and small industries registered under the 
Factories Act. Cottage and village industries are described in 
the second section. The third section gives an account of the 
trade union movement and labour organisation in the district. 

I— Large and Small Industries 

Groundnut is an important commercial crop grown extensively 
in the district. The area under groundnut cultivation has 
increased progressively from 62,281.985 hectares (1,53,902 acres) in 
1951 to 83,203.441 hectares (2,05,600 acres) in 1960. The production 
of groundnut during 1960-61 amounted to 52,225.448 metric tons 
(51,403 tons). Of this, it is estimated that only about 25 per cent 
is utilised locally by 13 oil-mills in the district for oil extraction 
and the rest is exported after decortication. A proposal has been 
put forward by growers of groundnuts in the district to start new 
co-operative oil-mills, located at various resource centres in order to 
utilise locally the large quantities of groundnuts which are at 
present exported to neighbouring districts. Of the 13 units, 7 units 
are engaged in oil extraction employing about 175 persons and the 
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remaining 6 units are engaged in groundnut decortication. All 
the mills are situated at Sangli except three, one each at Miraj, 
Islampur and Tasgaon. 

Raw materials. —Groundnut is the main raw material. Safflower 
and Sesamum are the other oil-seeds which are also used for 
extraction of edible oil. These are grown in the surrounding area 
and are purchased in the markets.at Sangli, Miraj, Jaisingpur, etc. 
The oil-seeds are stocked by the millowners at the harvest season 
when their prices arc usually low. 

Tools and equipment. —Machines and appliances used are steam 
engines, boilers, big and small expellers, rotary machines, filter 
presses, decorticators and electrolyser for producing hydrogen gas. 
An oil expeller costs about Rs. 15,000, an electric motor Rs. 1,000, 
filter processing machine about Rs. 2,000, boiler about Rs. 3,000 
and refinery tank about Rs. 6,000. 

Groundnut husk, coal and firewood are used as fuel. On an 
average, one expeller consumes about 50 bags of husk in a day in 
the busy .sea.son. Electricity is very rarely used. Six mills con¬ 
sumed fuel power) worth Rs. 21,100 in 1962. 

Production. —Most of the mills use groundnuts for expelling 
although some produce oil from safHowcr, til, karanji, etc. The 
production of the four mills was valued at Rs. 21,39,472 in 1962-63. 
Oilcake is obtained as the by-product. It is used as a fertiliser 
and also for feeding the cattle. The oilcake yield depends on the 
quality of the seeds and the process of production. 

Marketing. —Oil is sold locally and also sent to Bombay, Poona 
and Karnatak. Safflower and .sesamum oil is expelled on a small 
scale and is used exclusively for local purposes. The marketing of 
the oilcake is also carried on a large scale in the Sangli market. 

Employment. —The industry is seasonal, and so the employment 
also. The skilled worker gets about Rs. 3 per day and the 
unskilled about Rs. 2. Women arc al-so employed. A female 
labourer is paid about Rs. 1.50 per day. 

Finance. —Generally, the large mill owners purchase and stock 
raw materials in the harvest season. The owners of small plants 
do not enjoy this advantage due to the shortage of funds. The 
availability of cheap credit in the busy season is the main require¬ 
ment of small entrepreneurs in this industry. 

There are seventeen cotton textile factories, at present, in Sangli 
district, located mainly at Sangli, Miraj and Madhavnagar. 
Some of them are large-scale units, employing more than a thou¬ 
sand workers, while some are smaller having not more than ten 
spindles. The availability of electricity and a wide local market 
have accelerated the growth of this industry in the district. 

Capital. —The total investment of capital up to 1960-61 was 
Rs. 84.05 lakhs including working capital amounting to 
Rs. 34.45 lakhs. 
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Employment .—The number of workers employed was 2,091 in 
1961. The average number of persons employed was 1,943. 
Be.sides, a number of persons were employed as jobbers, officers 
and clerks. The labour force was from the adjoining areas and 
was directly employed by factories. The wages paid amounted to 
Bs. 30.56 lakhs of which Rs. 2.40 lakhs were paid as salary and 
remuneration to the office staff. The average daily earning 
amounts to Rs. 5 and Rs. for skilled and unskilled workers, 
respectively. However, the wage rates for skilled workers varied 
in different factories. The wage rate for unskilled workers was 
more or less the same in all the fields. Generally, a skilled worker 
earns Rs. 175 per month. Workers were paid bonus also. 

Raw materials .—The raw materials used are cotton of short, 
medium and long staple, a part of which is imported from foreign 
countries. In weaving .seettons, bleaching and sizing materials 
arc required besides cloth, hooks, gunny bags, hemp twine, craft 
paper and paper for labels, etc.. The total value of raw materials 
consumed by the industry in the year 1961-62 was of the order of 
Rs. 88.30 lakhs. Cotton and other fibres like art silk accounted for 
Rs. 70.27 lakhs which was about 80 per cent of the total expendi¬ 
ture. Cotton yarn accounted for 15 per cent and the remaining five 
per cent was for miscellaneous itemsi such as colours, packing 
materials and mill stores. 

Products .—The principal products of the industry are yarn and 
cloth. Some of the factories produce only yarn which is sold to 
other firms. The production of yarn, in the year 1961-62, 
amounted to Rs. 1.25 crores and that ox cloth to Rs. 54.20 lakhs. 
The total production of cloth was 49.14 lakh yards. 

Fuel. —^Coal, oil, firewood and electricity are used for power and 
fuel. Their total value amounted to Rs. 6.64 lakhs in 1961-62, of 
which 75 per cent accounted for expenditure on electricity, 15 per 
cent for coal and the remaining 10 per cent for oil and firewood. 
Nearness to the Koyna Hydro ^ectric Project facilitated the quick 
availability of electricity and the process of gradual replacement 
of coal and firewood by electricity. 

Market .—The product of the industry in the district has a wide 
demand and has captured important markets in Maharashtra. 
It is sent to Bombay, Sholapur, Nasik. Ichalkaranji, Satara, Kolha¬ 
pur and Belgaum. 

Tliere are two chemical firms situated at Miraj. One of them 
undertakes the manufacture of pharmaceuticals and extrusion of 
polyethylene bags and lay flat tubes. It was established in 1949 
and registered in the year 1960. The other firm was established 
in 1930. This firm also undertakes production of chemicals. 

Capital .—The value of fixed capital in both the enterprises is 
Rs. 29,05,000. One of the firms has its own building and the other 
is situated in rented premisesi. The value of the building is 
estimated at Rs. 1,25,500. The working capital of both the firms 
amounted to Rs. 1,21,275. 
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Labour .—The total number of persons employed in both the 
firms is 102 of whom 19 are in the office establishment. Both 
skilled and unskilled workers are employed by the industry. The 
rate of wage paid to a skilled worker varies from Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 
per day, while unskilled workers are paid much less than that. 

Raw materials .—The raw materials used by these firms are 
chemicals, drugs, polyethylene, sugar, vitamins, etc. The total 
expenditure for the purchase of raw materials amounts to 
Rs, 2,50,000 approximately. A part of the raw materials required 
are imported from foreign countries. The rest is purchased in 
the indigenous markets. The industry also requires packing 
materials, glass bottles, card-boards and boxes. 

Fuel .—The firms use petrol, kerosene, burshane gas and coal as 
fuel. Fuel constitutes the major item of expenditure. 

Products .—Both the firms 
medicines. 

The products are sold throughout the country. However, a 
good part of the products is consumed in Maharashtra. 

There are eleven engineering firms in Sangli district. They are 
centred around Sangli and Miraj towns providing employment to 
a large number of people. Some of these factories were esta¬ 
blished as far back as 1901. Others were established in the period 
between 1935 and 1964. 

Capital .—The total capital investment in all these factories at 
the time of collection of information was about Rs. 30,00,000 and 
the working capital was approximately Rs. 10,00,000. 

Employment .—These firms provide employment to 530 persons 
of whom 94 are on the office establishment. Most of the labour, 
both skilled and unskilled, is from the neighbouring area. The 
amount paid as wages and salaries was Rs. 6,31,212 in 1963-64 
Skilled workers are paid higher wages, than the unskilled workers. 

Fuel .—For fuel and power, coal, coke, firewood, electricity, kero¬ 
sene, petrol, crude oil and mobiloil are used. The consumption 
of electricity has been gradually on the increase and there isi a 
marked tendency to use coal instead of firewood. The expendi¬ 
ture on fuel consumed by all the factories in 1963-64 amounted 
to Rs. 1,91,180, 25 per cent being spent on electricity. 

Raw materials .—The principal raw materials used by the indus¬ 
try are iron and steel, brass, pig iron, cement, sand, mould and 
timber. This accounts for 70 per cent of the total expenditure 
on raw materials, the important among them being iron, steel and 
pig iron. Next in importance are packing materials such as 
hessian, craft paper, wooden case.s, straw boards and other stores 
which account for 27 per cent. The other raw material u.sed 
includes items like paints and varnishes, oxygen, borax, etc. 
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The item-wise expenditure on raw materials by these firms in 
1963-64 is given below: — 

1. Iron and steel ... ... Rs. 6,69,198 

2. Cement ... ... ... Rs. 1,98,467 

3. Miscellaneous ... ... Rs. 1,44,538 

Products ,—The factories produce pumps, gates, septic tanks, 

doors or door frames, reinforced concrete spun pipes, oil engines 
(6 H.P.), base plates, gear casting, motor body covers, agricultural 
implements, like ploughs., centrifugal pumps, thrashers and cots, 
chairs, overhead line materials, bolts, studs, shafts, keys, lathe 
machines, etc. The total production of all these articles in 
1963-64 was valued at R.s. 44,86,816. 

The Kirloskar Engineering Works which is by far the most 
important manufacturing concern in the district manufactures 
machine tools and iron and steel agricultural implements. 
Besides, it jiroduccs power looms and dobbies, crude oil engines 
and many other iron and steel article.s. 

This factory established by the late Shri Laxmanrao Kirloskai 
in 1910 now works as Kirloskar Brothers Limited. The achieve¬ 
ments at Kirloskarwadi in terms of major business expansion and 
technical advancement, are just two vital contributions to Indian 
enterprise. For Kirloskarwtidi is the foremost example of an 
industrial centre developed in the countryside, an outstanding 
example of how an industry can revitalise village economy and 
village life. 

Kirloskarwadi is said to be a model township inhabiting about 
2.000 people. It covers an area of 78.509 hectares (194 acres) with 
broad, paved and tree lined avenue running through the 
centre, separating the factory area from the employees’ quarters. 
It has its own residential quarters for it.si employees, schools, 
hospital, gymnasium, well-laid sy.stem of roads, and has its own 
arrangement for power and electric lighting. 

The company’s balance sheet as on 31st July 1962 is given 
below:.— 

Kirloskar Brothers Limited, Kirloskarwadi, District Sangi.i 


Balance sheet as on jist July 1 ^ 62 . 


Liabilities 

Rs. 

Assets 

Rs, 

1. Share Capital 

1 

58,19.789 

1 

1 1. Fixed Assets 

1,09,09,785 ' 

2. Reserves 

1,08,67,103 

2. Investments 

23,13,293 

3. Secured Loans 

4. Unsecured Loans 

5. Current Liabilities and 

provision. j 

70,24,455 

23,70,351 

1,01,82,355 

3. Current Assets, 
Loans and Advances. 

2,30,40,986 

Total .. 

3,62,64,062 

Total 

3,62,64,062 
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Products .—^The factory produces various steel products which 
can be classified under three heads, i.e., (1) agricultural imple¬ 

ments, (2) pumps and (3) steel furniture. 

The following agricultural implements are produced; ploughs, 
disc harrows, chaff cutters, scraper's or levellers, hand cultivators, 
maize shellers, corn winnowers, wheel hoes, mots and mot wheels, 
rahats (hand and bullock driven), sugarcane crushers (bullock or 
power driven) and groundnut decorticators (hand and power 
driven). 

The second category, i.e., pumps, includes the following 
products; shallow-well hand pumps, horizontal double-acting 
force pumps, deep-well hand and power reciprocating pumps for 
ordinary and bore wells, sprayers—single, double and triple barrel, 
centrifugal pumps, pumping .sets directly coupled for electric 
drive and fast valves.. 

In steel furniture, they produce chairs, teapoys, shelves, cradles, 
sofa sets, tables, bed lockers, spring bed steads, camp cots, hospital 
furniture, operation tables, reversible school desks, ornamental 
cast iron railings, etc. 

Besides, power looms, dobbies and crud oil engines are also 
pioduced. 

Raw materials .—For the year ending July 1962, the total pur¬ 
chases made were of the order of Rs. 2,44,76,213. The factory 
spent a sum of Rs. 5,17,084 on power and fuel during the same 
period. 

Employment ,—In 1910, when the factory went into production 
the number of workers engaged was only 50. In 1960, it rose to 
1,700. The total expenditure incurred on wages, salaries and 
bonus was of the order of Rs. 39,01,717 for the year ending July 
1962. A contribution of Rs. 1,48,390 to provident fund and 
employees’ state insurance was made. 

The factory has its own well-equipped dispensary for the welfare 
of the employees. The management spent Rs. 1,13,110 on welfare 
facilities during the year ending July 1962. All kinds of recrea¬ 
tional facilities are provided to the workers. The colony has its 
own sports club gymnasium which is claimed to be one of the best 
in the Deccan. There is also a Mahila-Mandal, a branch of All- 
India Women’s Conference. Besides, the colony has a library, a 
bank, a post and telegraph office, co-operative societies, etc. The 
company has a special Town Maintenance Department to look 
after the colony’s buildings and amenities. Special transport 
facilities have been arranged for those workers coming from the 
surrounding villages. 

Market .—^The total amount of goods produced in this factory 
was worth Rs. 3,87,87,391 during the year ending July 1962, includ¬ 
ing the amount of discounts given to sole distributors and others. 
The Kirloskar products find market not only in India, but also in 
some African, Asian and Latin American countries. 
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Sugar manufacturing is one of the major industries in Sangli 
district. There is a great scope for the expan.sion of this industry, 
if raw materials and capital are made available. Formerly, sugar¬ 
cane was mainly used for the manufacture of gitl in the district. 
In 1948, an attempt was made to establish a sugar factory near 
Sangli. In 1956, “The Shetkari Sahakari Sakhar Karkhana Ltd.” 
was established at Sangli on a co-operative basis. The factory 
which employs about 800 persons worksi for about 5 to 6 months 
in a year. 
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Raw materials. —The main raw material required is sugarcane 
which is grown in about 8,903.092 hectares (22,000 acres) of land in 
the neighhouring areas. The other requirements are lime, sulphur, 
phosphate, caustic soda, gunny bags, washing soda, etc. The fuel 
consists of furnace oil, wood and electricity. The value of the 
raw materials and fuels excluding sugarcane was Rs. 5,35,482 in the 
year 1962-63. The chemicals are purchased from Bombay. 

Tools and equipment .—The factory had an investment of 
Rs. 1,12,83,125 in plant and machinery, and of Rs. 18,03,948 in 
buildings and lands. Tools and equipments used are varied and 
range from a spanner to a crushing mill consisting of rollers, 
vacuum-pans, boilers, centrifugal pumps, etc. The production 
capacity of the plant is 1,270 Metric Tons (1,250 tons) of sugar¬ 
cane per day. 

Process. —Sugarcane is cleaned from trash and mud before being 
loaded in a cane carrier which takes it to the mills for crushing. 
It is cut into pieces hy two sets of knives and is prepared for 
milling. These preparatory devices are very necessary before cane 
is crushed. The cane is crushed in a mill consisting of three 
rollers. To ensure complete extraction of juice, hot waver is 
macerated before 5th mill. The bagasse goes to boiler as fuel 
where steam is generated for processing purposes. 

The extracted raw juice after being weighed in automatic scales 
is passed through one set of juice heater where it is heated from 
70®C. to 80°C. It is then taken to sulphitation tanks where milk 
of lime and Soj gas are added. The flow of lime and So- gas is 
adjusted according to the rate of flow of incoming juice. The 
treated juice is then passed from the juice .sulphitation tank to the 
second set of juice heater where it is heated up to 1000°C. Then 
it i-Si again led to a big vessel called Dorr, consisting of five 
chambers. Here sulphited juice is allowed to settle. 


Decanted juice or clear juice is sent to one quadruple set consist¬ 
ing of four bodies, where clear juice is boiled under vacuum and 
then concentrated. The muddy juice is passed through Oliver 
Filter with a rotatory drum under vacuum. Due to its vacuum, 
it catches mud, where it is washed by a .spray of hot water in 
order to ensure less loss of sugar in mud. Mud with very low 
sugar content escapes from the drum where there is no vacuum. 
The heavy and light filtered juice is again led to the weighed 
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juice reservoir tank. The mud is thrown outside by means of a 
screw conveyor. This mud is. weighed for chemical control and 
is used as a fertiliser. 

The syrup (thick juice) is again sulphited in a syrup sulphitation 
tank. Three varieties of massecuite are boiled in pans which are 
under vacuum from syrup and molasses. ‘A’ massecuite is mainly 
boiled on syrup only. ‘B’ massecuite is boiled on the molasses 
which are obtained from ‘A’ massecuite. ‘C’ massecuite is boiled 
on the molasses of ‘B’ massecuite. From pans, massecuites are dis¬ 
charged into crystallizers from where it is passed to centrifugals 
for centrifuging. Here sugar cry.stals are separated from the 
mother liquor or molasses which has sugar contents left in it. 
Molasses are then boiled twice to extract the remaining sugar 
content. The sugar obtained in the centrifugals, is washed and 
then dried in a different set of centrifugals by superheated steam. 
Marketable sugar which is then passed into a sugar grader, 
through an elevator, where different varieties of sugar are separat¬ 
ed according to the size of crystals. 

Different varieties of sugar crystals are bagged and marked like 
29D, 29E, etc. The total production in the year 1962-63 was 
1,.'52,400 Metric tons (1,50,000 tons) of sugarcane in the district. 
On an average, one quintal sugar is obtained from one ton of 
sugarcane. 

Marketing .—The sugar produced in the district is sold mainly 
in Maharashtra. The price of sugar depends upon the variety of 
sugar produced. Good quality sugar is also exported to foreign 
countries through the State Trading Corporation. 

Employment .—The sugar industry is a seasonal industry provid¬ 
ing employment for about 5 to 6 months in a year. There are 
also many permanent workers most of whom are on the technical 
or clerical staff. In 1962-63, the factory employed 753 skilled 
persons. Unskilled and semi-skilled temporary workers numbered 
271. Their total wage bill in 1962-63 was Rs. 5,09,180. The 
wages of temporary men amounted to Rs, 4,38,077 in 1962-63. A 
skilled worker is paid Rs. 6.74 per day whereas an unskilled 
worker gets Rs. 3.75 a day. A semi-skilled worker receives Rs. 4.10 
a day. Housing is provided to the permanent employees. 

Finance and co-operation .—The factory has been established on 
a co-operative basis and the farmers have contributed to the 
majority of its shares. The Government has also extended credit 
facility to the industry through various agencies. The productive 
capital of the factory, in 1960, was Rs. 3,02,40,022. The value of 
the buildings and lands owned by the factory w'as Rs. 18,03,948 
and the working capital was Rs. 1,60,84,783. 

The sugar industry repre-sents an agro-industrial venture. The 
instance of integration of industry and agriculture shows what 
lasting benefits can be achieved when industrial managements 
choose to bring their superior techniques to the farms. This 
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region even today can boast of cane yields comparable to those of 
the world’s best areas. There is at present a proposal to start two 
more co-operative sugar factories one each at Shirala mahal and 
Walwa. TTie sugarcane grown in the neighbouring areas feeds 
the present factory. 

There are two firms in the district, one at Miraj and the other 
at Sangli established in 1923 and 1930, respectively, doing printing 
and allied work. 
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Capital .—The total investment in them in 1962 was Rs. 16,70,000, 
including Rs. 81,000 as working capital. 


Raw materials .—Raw materials used are paper, printing ink, 
different types of stationery and binding materials. Almost all of 
the.se have to be brought either from Poona or from Bombay. 
The value of the raw materials purchased in the year 1962 
amounted to Rs. 79,500. 


The mechanical equipment consists of printing machines, cutting 
and stitching machines, treadles, perforating and binding machines 
and cylinder machines. 

Fuel .—They consumed electricity worth Rs, 1,700 in 1962. 

Employment .—The total number of persons employed in both 
these firms was 22 and the total wage bill amounted to Rs. 42,500 
in 1962. The figure includes wages which were given to the 
workers employed on a contract basis. The total number of 
workers engaged in printing and allied works was 239 in the year 

1961. 

Products .—One of the firms produced printed forms, booklets, 
labels', posters, etc., the value of which was Rs. 30,000 during 

1962. Another firm did job work. The total value of orders 
placed was Rs. 1,25,000 in 1962. These firms receive orders from 
Sangli, Kolhapur and adjoining areas 

Besides, there is one more press where a Marathi daily. Printing Press. 
“Navasandesh” is printed. The total investment in the press was 
Rs. 60,000 out of which Rs. 15,000 represented the working capital. 

The total number of persons employed was 35 of whom 15 were 
skilled and the rest unskilled. In 1962, the wages paid came to 
Rs. 60,000. It used newsprint worth Rs. 32,400 in 1962. The 
newspaper had a circulation of 6,000 and was priced at 7 paise. 

Its circulation is mainly in the districts of Sangli, Kolhapur and 
Satara. 

In 1951, there were 15 bidi karkhanas at Sangli and 5 at Miraj. 

About 5,000 people were engaged in this industry. It is estimated 
that at present there are about 20 establishments engaged in bidi 
making and tobacco processing in Sangli and 7 in Miraj. There 
were 2,545 persons engaged in this profession in 1961. Sangli and 
Miraj are the main centres of the industry though there are some 
small establishments scattered at taluka places in the district. 


Bidi-making 
and tobacco 
processing. 
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Raw materials. —The raw materials consist of tobacco, pan (dry 
leaves), thread and packing paper. In addition to what is grown 
in the district, tobacco is imported from Belgaum, Nipani, 
Sadalga and Jaisingpur. Dry leaves are obtained from Chanda, 
Raipur and Gondia. Thread and paper are purchased in the local 
market or at Bombay. For packing, khala is prepared from 
maida which is also purchased from Sangli and Miraj markers. 

Tools and equipment. —The tools required are a pair of scissors 
and furnace with metal trays for heating. The tobacco process'- 
ing and snuff making are carried with the help of stone grinder 
(Jatc), sieve, ba.skcts and winnowing fans. Most of the work is 
done by hand processes. 

Production. —The process of bidi making is a very simple one. 
Leaves are soaked in water for one night to make them soft. Then 
they arc cut to the desired size. The required quantity of tobacco 
is put into the leaf, which is then wrapped with both the hands 
and thread is wound on it. 

For snuff making, liquid containing water, gid, lime and 
sonakhar is sprinkled over tobacco. This mixture is kept in a 
basket till it gets a specific taste, smell and colour. Tt is then 
ground and sieved through cloth. The fine powder obtained is 
tailed snuff. 

Marketing. —The market for bidis is wide as it is the common 
man’s means of smoking. It has a local market and it is also 
exported to Ratnagiri, Kolaba and Karnatak. Manufacturers 
move from place to place to sell their products. Jarda, snuff and 
bidi are sold on a large scale in the fairs. These manufacturers 
market their products in the big fairs of Yallama, Kharsundi, 
Chinchali, etc. 

Employment and labour. —Most of the workers are paid on the 
basis of piece-rate in bidi manufacturing. The rate of wage paid 
for 1,000 bidis ranges from Rs. 1.50 to Rs. 2. Women workers are 
found predominantly in this work as it provides a supplementary 
source of income to those women who can do this work in their 
spare time at home. In 1961 of the total number of 2,545 persons 
employed, 2,291 Avere women. On an average a womati worker 
produces 1,000 bidis per day and a man about 1,500 bidis per day. 
In snuff manufacturing also women workers are found to a large 
extent. This is a seasonal industry as they cannot do this work 
in the rainy season. 

Finance. —A majority of the bidi concerns in the district are 
owned by the well-to-do people. They have large units operating 
in the market. The annual sale proceeds of a concern in Sangli 
(Musa Vidi) came to Rs. 18,12,463. The company had paid 
Rs. 43,382 by way of wages in 1964. 

There are no co-operatives in the bidi industry of the jarda and 
snuff industry. Co-operative effort will be of great help to the 
small entrepreneurs in this field. 
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There are at present two small-scale confectionery and sugar CHAPTER 5. 
products manufacturing units in the distrirt. One is situated at industries. 

Miraj which started production as early as 1936. After the l^rce and 

establishment of the co-operative sugar factory, the other unit Small 

commenced its production in 1956 at Sangli. The two units Industries. 

provide employment to 50 persons throughout the year. These ^ 
are the only two units of this type in Southern Maharashtra. confectionery. 

Raw materials .—The products are prepared from sugar which 
is purchased in Sangli market or from the factories nearby. The 
other requirements are citric acid, essences, cream of tartar, etc.. 
which are purchased at Bombay and Ahmedabad. 

The units are equipped with plants, crushers and pans. The 
estimated value of tools and equipment for one unit could be 
placed at about Rs. 30,000. 

Production .—The annual installed capacity of the units is 
estimated at Rs. 26 lakhs. The products consist of sugar candy, 
white sugar (Lissa), toffees, sweets, etc. The total production of 
the two units was valued at Rs. 19.5 lakhs during the year 1961-62, 
of which nearly half was accounted for by white sugar (Lissa) and 
the rest was composed of sugar candy (khadisakhar) and confec¬ 
tionery, Thei value of annual fuel consumption of a unit for 
which information was available amounted to Rs. 11,983.26 in 
1961-62. 

Marketing .—Nearly 90 per cent of the products of the tw'o units 
is sent to consumers in adjacent districts like Belgaum, Kolhapur, 

Satara, Ratnagiri, Bagalkot, Sholapur, etc. The current consump¬ 
tion of these) products in the district is estimated at Rs. 2 lakhs. 

The demand tor these products is on the increase in the district 
as elsewhere. 

Employment .—In one unit, 18 persons were employed and they 
were paid Rs. 4,850.17' in 1961-62 by way of wages. Besides, many 
workers are employed in the brisk season on a temporary basis. 

Wages are usually paid at piece-rate. An unskilled worker gets 
about Rs. 1.50 to Rs. 2 per day. 

Finance .—The two units have a total investment of Rs. 3.11 
lakhs of which Rs. 2,65,000 is in working capital and the rest is 
in land, buildings, plants and equipment. Sufficient supply of 
sugar and chemicals at reasonable price is the prime necessity of 
the industry for its smooth working. There are no co-operative 
efforts in the industry as the existing units enjoy a fair degree of 
financial stability. 

There does not appear to be any Immediate scope for new units 
as the capacity of the existing units itself, if fully utilized, will 
be .sufficient to meet the growing demand for some time to come. 

Industrial growth requires a scientific approach particularly in industrial 
a developing economy. The objectives of establishing industrial Estate, 
estates are to develop the industries in a district to provide 
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economic incentives to entrepreneurs, to exploit available labour 
and capital potentials and thus to help establish small-scale as 
well as large-scale industrial units. With these objectives in view, 
two industrial estates have been established in Sangli district, one 
at Sangli and the other at Miraj. 

Sangli Industrial Estate Co-operative Society .—Situated on the 
outskirts of Sangli city and in close proximity to Madbavnagar, 
Sangli Industrial Estate Co-operative Society was established in the 
year 1960-61. It covers an area of 54.632 hectares (135 acres) and 
has a share capital of Rs. 10 lakhs. The estate received linancial 
assistance from the Government, the Life Insurance Corporation 
and the Sangli Industrial Development Fund. The estate has 
319 plots, of which 294 plots are of 465 sq. metres (5,000 square 
feet) and 25 plots of 3,720 square metres (40,000 square feet). By 
April 1966, out of the former, 122 plots were dev^eloped and out 
of the latter, 21 were developed. 

Various industries have been started, the chief among them 
being re-rolling mills, foundries, light engineering, textiles, cement 
pipes, optical industries, furniture, cots, aluminium vessels, 
handmade paper, fountain-pens, forging, sizing, industrial chemi¬ 
cals, agricultural implements, etc. Till 1965, 70 such establish¬ 
ments worlcing in the estate, provided employment to about 1,200 
persons. The capital invested in these industrial establishments 
amounts to Rupees one crore. The following chart gives the posi¬ 
tion of factory sheds constructed during 1961-62, 1962-63 and 
1963-64: — 

FaC'IORY SHED.S CONSTRUCTED DURING 1961-62, 1962-63 AND 1963-64, 
AND THE COST OF CONSTRUCTION, 




Factory Sheds 




Year 

< - 

SniaH size 

> 

Large size 

Total 

Cost of 
construc¬ 
tion 


Construc¬ 

tion 

completed 

In 

progress 

Construc¬ 

tion 

completed 

In 

progress 


1961-62 

56 

24 

5 

1 

86 

Rs. 

5,22,625 

1962-63 .. 

19 

14 

1 

1 

35 

2,54,645 

1963-64 

22 

12 

1 

1 

36 

3,21,498 

Tot?.l 

97 

12 

7 

i 

1 

117 

! 

10,98,768 
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The category-wise classification of the industrial units function¬ 
ing in the industrial estate is given below; — 



Number of units 


functioning in 

Category 

r"-^ 


1962-63 1963-64 


(1) Engineering. 

21 

23 

(2) Cement products 

1 

t 

(3) Optical industry . 

1 

1 

(4) Lissa sugar and peppermint.. 

1 

1 

(5) Leather works 

1 

1 

(6) Textiles (power looms) 

14 

17 

(7) Aluminium 

. . 

1 

(8) Paper . 

• • 

1 


The Industrial Estate Co-operative Society helps its members in 
various ways, such as receiving work orders, increasing their 
turnover, making available the raw material and capital required 
by them as also the construction material like galvanised sheets, 
asbestos, electricity, etc. Further, the society has made arrange¬ 
ments with the Life Insurance Corporation to provide loans to its 
members on easy terms. 

Miraj Industrial Estate .—Another industrial estate has been 
established at Miraj by Miraj Industrial Estate Co-operative 
Society on Sangli-Miraj Road. The land was acquired for 
constructing the factory sheds. The number of plots for medium 
type of industries is 14 and that for small-scale factories is S7. 
Out of these, 12 medium and 21 small plots have been allotted to 
the members. Two plots have been reserved for facility centres 
and 4 for offices of the society. During 1962-63, only 3 industrial 
units commenced functioning in Miraj Industrial Estate. 
They were (1) cement moulding, (2) porcelain works, and 
(3) manufacture of sugar candy. The number increased to 6 in 
the year 1963-64, when three additional units, one each of elec¬ 
trical engineering, pharmaceutical drugs and machine job work 
were established. 

A steady growth of industries is expected from these two 
industrial estates. 


II— CoTTAc® Industries 

As one of the prerequisites of constructional activity of any 
kind, the industry is pretty old and has not declined in importance. 
It s a hereditary occupation of sutars and lohars. In villages, 
they are engaged either in making or repairing the agricultural 
implements. Skilled artisans go for furniture making and are 
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hired iu house building activities. Despite the gradual replace¬ 
ment of outmoded implements by better machines and availa¬ 
bility oi finished products, the industry holds its position in the 
economy of the district. 

There were about 1,000 peisons in 1951 engaged in carpentry 
and smithj’ According to the 1961 Census, the total number of 
persons working in wood and wooden products is 11,708. Out of 
this, a considerable number is employed in carpentry. Though 
in every village there is a carpenter and a blacksmith, the artisans 
are mostly to be found in towns like Sanglf, Miraj, Vita, Islampur 
and Tasgaon. 

Raw materials .—Wood of different kinds, viz., babul, neem and 
teak forms the main raw material of a carpenter. At Sangli and 
Miraj there are timber depots and saw mills from where- the 
required material is obtained. Blacksmiths get iron and steel 
from the markets at Sangli' and Miraj. Old tins and scrap metal 
are utilized for petty repairing jobs. Wood merchants import 
the material from Karnatak area. 

Tools and equipment .—Carpenters and smiths possess tools and 
implements handed over to them from their forefathers. They 
are chisel (patashi), saw (karwat), flies (kanas), planning machine 
(randha), girmit, etc. A set of tools costs a carpenter about 
Rs. 200. 

Products .—The carpenters make agricultural implements like 
ploughs, hoes, harrows, bullock carts which have local markets. 
Four carpenters working for about 12 days make one bullock-cart. 
Carpenters are also engaged in house building, tonga making, etc. 
Smiths generally do the work of repairing masonry tools, carts, 
etc. They also make cots and cradles from iron hoops. Some 
smiths manufacture buckets, axles of carts and nails. 

Marketing .—^The skilled carpenters make tables, chairs and 
cup-boards which have a demand in towns. The demand for 
agricultural implements is local. The carpenters also attend 
various fairs and bazars in the district as well as outside to sell 
toys, cradles, and household wooden articles {pat, lalne, etc.) 

The blacksmiths sell their produce in local markets. Their 
products include crude and rough buckets. These articles however 
cannot compete with the produce of large-scale industries. 
Their work is therefore naturally confined to repairing and making 
such products as are not usually produced by large-scale industries 
(kadhai, horseshoe, sickle, etc.) 

Employment .—Carpenters are busy throughout the year. 
Village smiths face unemployment in the rainy season. The 
earning of carpenter varies from Rs. 3 to Rs. 6 per day depending 
upon the skill and nature of the work. Blacksmiths also get Rs. 2 
to Rs. 5 per day. They are generally paid on piece-work basis. 
Rural artisans switch over to agricultural labour in the rainy 
season if they have no other work. 


A-1322-23-B 
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Finance and Co-operation .—In cities, there are some establish¬ 
ments which directly engage carpenters for a given job. But 
most of the artisans in me rural as well as in urban areas carry 
on their profession independently. No independent carpenter can 
keep a stock of goods ready for sale for lack of sufficient finance. 
They purchase even the raw material on .short term-credit from 
timber merchants. The condition of the blacksmiths is worse 
than that of carpenters in this regard. 

Government has been extending financial as well as technical 
assistance to the artisans who are members of co-operative socie¬ 
ties. There were 7 co-operative societies of carpentry and smithy 
with a membership of 147 and a share capital of Rs. 6,122 in 
1961-62. The carpentry societies mostly deal in contract work 
and do not manufacture the finished goods on their own account 
and keep them for sale. The smithy societies are mostly engaged 
in manufacturing agricultural implements. 

This industry is found in almost all big villages in the district 
mostly followed by Kumbhar families as a hereditary occupation. 
They manufacture bricks and tiles in the basins, of the rivers 
Krishna and Wama where ample water and clay are available. 
Bhilwadi, Bramhnal, Sangalwadi, Haripur, Ankali, Dhamani arc 
the important centres of this industry. About 1,000 people were 
engaged in the industry in 1951. Their number increased to 
1934 in 1961. 

Raw materials .—The industry requires black and red clay, coke 
and groundnut husk as raw materials. Clay is available on the 
river sides while coke is obtained from Miraj market. 

Tools and ecjuipmcnt .—The equipment of the potter consists 
of potter's wheel with a rod. For making hricks and tiles, moulds, 
kiln, sieve, etc., are required. The potters use pimpal and banyan 
tree sticks as fuel. The cost of fuel for baking 10,000 bricks 
comes to about Rs. 100. 

Production and marketing .—^Proportionate and suitable earth is 
mixed with coke or ash and horse dung and soaked for sometime 
in water. The mixture is then properly kneaded and prepared 
for making earthenwares. The main articles produced are 
ghagars and madkist which are mainly bought by the poorer sec¬ 
tion of the community. There is a great demand for such 
earthenware in the summer season when they are used for storing 
drinking water. Besides these articles, flower pots and clay toys 
are also produced. 

The industry is seasonal and works for about six months, i.e., 
from November to May. About 10,000 bricks could be produced 
by 10 persons in 10 days at a cost of about Rs. 350, including 
wages. There is a growing demand for bricks due to the increas¬ 
ing construction activities. 

Employment and labour .—As the industry is seasonal, the 
period of employment varies between 4 and 6 months. When the 
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artisans are not busy they take to agriculture. The seasonal 
nature of the industry has resulted in the exodus of the artisans 
to cities and towns. 

Pottery is undertaken by individual proprietors both in the 
villages and towns. The raising of capital for the industry has 
always been a problem to the artisans. 

Since the inception of planning, efforts have been made to 
conduct the industry on a co-operative basis. There were in 
1961-62, 11 co-operative societies, with 383 members. The capital 
of these societies in that year was Rs. 15,011 and the value of 
their production Rs. 58,983. A large segment of the industry is 
outside the co-operative fold. The industry has great develop¬ 
ment potentiality and considerable progress will be made if a 
systematic and co-operative approach is made towards it. 

Sangli is famous for the making of ornaments and gold and 
silver articles. There were 400 artisans engaged in the industry 
in 1951. In 1961, the figure stood at 883. The gold control 
order of 1963 has affected the industry to a very great extent. 
Sangli is an important centre where gold and silver articles are 
prepared and marketed on large scale. Miraj, Tasgaon, Vita, 
Islampur are the other centres of the industry. The artisans 
mainly comprise the community of Sonars who arc traditionally 
engaged in the industry. 

Raw materials ,—Gold and silver are the primary materials 
required. Copper and different kinds of soldering material are 
the other requirements. Gold and silver are obtained from 
dombay, Poona and Kolhapur. Sometimes, old ornaments are 
melted, and the metal is used in making new ornaments. 

Tools and equipment.—The. type of tools required depends 
upon the nature and quality of the ornaments made. Anvils, 
hammers, bellows, pincer.s (chimata), pots, crucibles, moulds, 
nails, file, etc., are the tools used by the artisans. A small esta¬ 
blishment requires tools worth Rs. 150 to Rs. 200. For specialised 
and skilled jobs instruments and tools costing about Rs. 1,000 are 
required. If there are any mechanical or electrical units like dye- 
pres.s, electroplating instrument or machine for rolling strings, 
initial investment comes to about Rs. 7,000. 

Production. —The gold and silver ornaments comprise bangles, 
various types of bracelets, rings, strings of beads, neckwear, silver 
frames, gold and silver buttons, silverwares, etc. The artisans 
get orders in advance along with the provision of raw material 
from shroffsi or directly from customers. Rural artisans usually 
get direct orders from customers. Artisans make attractive gold 
rings of various types. Meena work is a very skilful and delicate 
job of drawing names and pictures, etc., on small rings, neckwear or 
bangles of gold. Some undertake the job of electroplating, gold¬ 
planting or silverplating of various metal articles and wristwatches. 
Tordi or anklet made of silver is another important ornament 
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manufactured by many silversmiths. Dinner dishes, pots and 
spoons of silver are manufactured in die. Some artisans make 
threads of silver and gold. The variety of ornaments made is very 
wide and specialisation is usually followed. 

Marketing. —^The village artisans have their petty workshops in 
their homes. They make gold and silver ornaments on orders 
placed well in advance. Artisans and sarafs at Sangli and Miraj 
maintain regular customers. Orders are also received from other 
places outside the district and sometimes the artisans themselves 
go out to sell the articles made by them. The demand for these 
articles has undergone considerable changes during the last 25 
years, due to the changes in the tastes of the people. People now 
prefer cheaper and lighter types of ornaments to heavy and very 
costly ones. 

Employment and Labour. —^Generally, the male members of the 
family work as a unit. More skill than labour is involved in the 
execution of a job. A master craftsman or a shop owner employs 
outside labour, and pays the artisans usually at piece-rate. Those 
who make gold and silver beads are employed on contract basis 
by karkhandars and are paid Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 per day. 

Finance. —The industry when operated on a small-scale requires 
an initial investment of about Rs. 1,000 including the working 
capital. Artisans, generally, are poor and do not have enough 
capital to start an independent business. Most of the workers 
take orders, get the materials from ^rafs and do the work on a 
contract basis. 

There are no co-operatives of the artisans. The need for co-ope¬ 
ration in the fields of production and marketing is imperative to 
improve the lot of artisans in the industry. 

A majority of the persons engaged in the industry belong 
to the Tambat and Kasar communities. A few Marathas, 
Malis and Muslims have also taken up this occupation. The 
industry has now lost its importance considerably due to the 
mechanisation of the process of production and the introduction 
of stainless steel. In 1951, there were 273 persons engaged in the 
industry. Besides, a number of people were engaged in the trade 
as shopkeepers and servants. In 1961, the number stood at 330. 
The industry is mainly centred in Sangli, Miraj and Tasgaon. 

Raw materials. —Copper and alloys of copper are the raw 
materials required by the industry. Copper js bought in the 
form of ingots, slab, billets and scraps. Zinc and tin are used to 
alloy copper for rerolling and castware. Metal sheets are available 
in Sangli from a local factory. Chemicals like sulphur and acids 
are also used. 

Tools, equipment and fuel. —^Tambats (copper smifh.s) use 
hammers, chisels, cutters, tongs, clippers, etc., as tools. Heating 
is commonly done by blowers except in a few cases where electri¬ 
city is used. The tools and equipment cost about Rs. 500. Fire¬ 
wood, coke and electricity are us^ as feul. 
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Production .—^Thc establishments arc mostly non-mechanised and 
manufacture vessels by the hammering process. Brass-sheets are 
beaten into required shape to form utensils such as ghagar, 
handas, lotas aiul-tapeli for domestic use. One artisan produces 
on an average two tapelis weighing about 4.536 kilograms (10 lbs.) 
per day. The method of production i.s simple and old fashioned. 
In some mechanised establishments processes like cutting, 
pressing, moulding, polishing, etc., are carried out with the help 
of machines. 


Marketing .—The main products in demand are the utensils 
made from copper and brass. Hou.schold articles are sold in the 
markets at Sangli, Miraj. Tasgaon, etc. The products arc also 
exported to Karnatak and other neighbouring districts. 

Employment .—^Often the merchants supply copper and brass 
sheets to the artisans who prepare the articles and receive wages. 
The merchants arrang’e for the sale of articles thus produced. 
People working on monthly wage are paid about Rs. 80 to Rs. 90. 
In a majority of cases the artisans arc engaged to produce utensils 
on a piece-rate basis or on a contract basis. Their establishments 
arc at their residence where the articles arc made. 

The National Metal Industries, established in 1958 at Sangli, 
supplies on an average brass and copper sheets worth Rs. 14 lakhs 
annually. The total investment in the factory amounts to Rs. 4 
lakhs. The factory provides employment for 40 persons both 
skilled and unskiMed. Annually it requires raw materials worth 
Rs. 12 lakhs. The factory consumes fuel valued at Rs. 25,000 
every year. It is the only factory of its kind in Southern Maha¬ 
rashtra. Its annual capacity of production is estimated at (1,000 
tons) 1016.05 metric tons. 

Grain-parching. There were, in the district, 200 people engaged in the 
preparation of poke and churmuir in 1951. But a large number 
is employed in marketing the products. The industry is localised 
mainly in the towns where paddy is directly imported. The main 
centres where these products arc prepared are Sangli, Mira], Tas¬ 
gaon, Shirala and Lslampur. 


Tools and equipment .—In the preparation of poJie and chur- 
mure, Kadhai or pan is required for boiling paddy. The tools 
and equipment consist of hearth, iron sieve for separation of sand 
and churmure and hammer with level arrangement for beating 
rice. The whole set costs about Rs. 1.50 to Rs. 250. 


Process .—^The workers adopt traditional methods and use old 
types of tools and erjuipmenf. Paddy is first boiled, then dried 
on the oven and later dehusked into rice. The rice is further 
salted, heated and finally parched in three different vessels for 
making into churmure. Parched rice is separated from the sand 
with a large iron sieve specially prepared for the purpose. 
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For Poke making, paddy is kept soaked in hot water for a day, 
is slightly parched on the oven and put into a stone mortar when 
it is slightly soft. Then it is taken for beating. 

One bag of paddy yields about five bags of churmure (about 
104.51 kg. or 112 seers) by measure. 

Marketing. —The market for poke and churmure is generally 
local and the manufacturers themselves sell their products. In 
cities, a few shops; could be found selling poke and churmure 
from which crisp and spicy edibles are prepared. 

Employment and labour. —^Usually members of the family are 
engaged in the work. A temporary worker when employed gets 
about Rs. 2 to Rs. 2.50 per day. Often the wage is paid at 
piece-rate. The 1961 Census returns 516 persons engaged in this 
business. 

Finance. —Generally, artisans require about Rs. 500 to Rs. hOOO 
for stocking paddy. The artisans borrow from local money¬ 
lenders. There is no co-operative society of the workers. 

Bamboo-working is generally followed by members of the Burud 
community as a hereditary occupation. Due to its little capital 
requirement and traditional nature, the craft is ubiquitous in the 
district. The important centres of the industry are Sangli, Miraj, 
Islampur, Tasgaon, Malgaon and Palus. Every village or town has 
at least one or two families of the artisans. In 1961, 1,(510 persons 
were engaged in this profession. 

Raw materials. —Bamboo, the chief raw material, is available in 
the markets of Sangli, Miraj and Islampur to which centres it is 
brought from the Konkan area. A bamboo of medium size is 
sold at ten annas to one rupee. 

Tools and equipment. —Artisans use simple tools such as sickle 
[koyta), knife, wooden blocks, chisel, etc. A whole set of tools 
costs about Rs. 15 to Rs. 25. These tools are available in the 
markets of Sangli and Miraj. A knife lasts for about three to 
five years while the life of a sickle is about 7 to 10 years. 

Production. —Bamboo strips are taken out with a koyla and 
baskets are made with the help of a knife. Sifters (gholana), 
grain containers (kanagi), mats, supas, topalis, etc., are also 
made by the artisans. A mat of 1.52x3.05 metres (5'xiO') is 
prepared by two persons in a day. The bark of the bamboos 
from which a mat is made is used for making baskets. 

Marketing. —Articles made from bamboo are of common use 
in households. TTie demand is mostly of a local nature. The 
products of the industry are sold in weekly bazars of Sangli, 
Miraj, Islampur, Tasgaon, etc. 

Employment find labour. —^The family works as a unit and no 
outside labour is employed The work is brisk except in rainy 
season when artisans take to other professions such as agriculture^ 
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Finance and co-operation. —There were two cane and bamboo 
workers societies in the district in 1961-62, one at Kundal and the 
other at Malgaon. These societies were mostly dealing in 
marketing of bamboo articles. The societies with a membership 
of 70 had a share capital of Rs. 1,375, working capital of Rs. 3,751, 
and an annual turnover of Rs. 18,862 in 1961-62. 

There are few places in India where musical instruments are 
prepared and there are still fewer places where all varieties of 
Indian musical instruments are made. Miraj, the home of the 
most celebrated musician Abdul Karim Khan, is well-known in 
India for quality musical instruments. It is a hereditary occupa¬ 
tion of a few families, and the artisans possess exceptional artistic 
skill and workmanship. There are about 100 families employed 
in the work and the number of people dependent on the craft is 
about 400 to 500. About 22 units are functioning whole time. 

The origin of the industry dates back to five generations when 
one Farijsaheb established the industry at Miraj. Mira] had 
been a princely state where the industry grew and flourished due 
to the court patronage to the artisans and musicians. 

Ravi materials. —The raw materials consist of teak wood, red 
pine wood (called shiwan lakud), bitter pumpkin (kadu bhopala], 
steel strings, etc. Teak wood (shishavi) is brought from Bel gaum 
and shiwan lakud made from red pine wood is purchased from 
Konkan or Kolhapur. Kadu bhopala is obtained from Pandhar- 
pur. The strings which are made from fine German steel arc 
purchased at Bombay. 

Tools and equipment. —These consist of carpenter’s planing 
machine, file, drilling machine, saw and special kind of chisel 
called patashi. A set of these tools and equipment costs about 
Rs. 500. 

Process. —The bitter pumpkin is cut into convenient sizes and 
made hollow by taking out the marrow contents. Then it is joined 
to a horizontal wooden beam with the help of the wooden strips 
called neck. The neck and wooden beam are fixed with sealing- 
wax. The neck is decorated artistically. After polishing the 
beam, the strings are fastened to small wooden pegs with the 
necessary arrangement for giving tension to the strings. 

Marketing. —The instruments are sent to Poona, Bombay, 
Delhi, Lucknow and other important places in India. The instru¬ 
ments are known for their musical quality and are highly in 
demand. 

Employment.-—An average artisan can produce a musical 
instrument within 8 to 10 days. The artisans possess a great 
skill and have fine musical ear to the symphony of musical tunes. 
Members of the family and some unskilled workers help in 
minor jobs. 
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Finance and co-operation. —^There is a cooperative society of 
artisans manufacturing musical instruments at Miraj. It also 
supplies raw materials to its members. The society supplied raw 
materials worth Rs.4,563 to its members during the year 1961-62. 

Although much has been achieved, much more still remains to 
be done in the field of this industry. The amelioration of the 
artisans can be attempted to by embracing, within an efficient 
co-operative organisation, all existing activity. Improvement in 
technique and marketing will ensure bright prospects for the 
industry. 

In almost every village rope-makers are to be found. Quite a 
large number of artisans are engaged in this industry. In 1951, 
approximately 12,000 artisans were engaged in the industry. The 
important centres of the industry are Kavlapur, Ashte, Tasgaon, 
Malgaon, Savalaj, Palus and Savarade. 

Raw material. — Ghaypat, from which fibre is extracted, is grown 
all over the district. It is planted on bunds which serve as fencing 
to the field or is grown on the banks of river Krishna. Ready 
fibre is brought for sale and the same is purchased by rope-makers. 
Siial kekti is also found in abundant quantity in the district. 
Large quantities of ready fibre are exported not only to the 
nei^bouring districts of Sholapur and Bijapur but to Bombay and 
Calcutta. Fibre extraction is done by the process of retting. 

Tools and equipment. —As the whole process of rope making is 
done mostly hy hands, no tools except a wooden twisting wheel is 
used in it. This is of old and crude type. 

Production process.—Ghaypat is retted in water for eight days, 
dried in air for a day and thrashed by a wooden stick. .It is then 
cleansed in water to get pure fibre. A handful of fibre is taken and 
twisted into thin strands which are then carried by the same 
process to a suitable length. One person takes the long strand 
and the other goes to a distance of 9.14 to 18.29 metres (30 to 60 
feet) and starts twisting it. The twisted length is folded and again 
twisted with the help of a wooden twisting wheel into a rope con¬ 
sisting of 3 to 12 strands as required. 

The deposit of limestone occurs in various forms and degrees 
in Sangli district. Deposits have been found at Arag, Bedag and 
Narwad in large quantities. The proximity of the limestone rocks 
is the main precondition for the development of this industry as 
the transport cost is very heavy. A large number of persons is 
engaged in this industry which is located at Miraj. Salgar, Sangli, 
Arag, Bedag, Narwad and the surrounding area. Lime burning 
is done throughout the year but it is brisk in fair seasons i.e., in 
summer and winter. Limestone is used for making mortar. 
Mortar ghanis are found working at many places in the district. 
Mortar making and limestone making are complementary indus¬ 
tries. There is a fair demand for mortar because it is used as a 
substitute for cement for building purpose. 
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There are two varieties of limestone ; one is the hard variety used 
far making mortar and the other the soft one which gives white 
lime used for white-washing. 

The raw materia] requirement of the industry is stf)ne containing 
lime. The fuel used is charcoal, cow-dung cake and waste coal 
from the railway. Lime is burned in kilns. The stone and fuel 
are fed through the upper opening and the burnt lime is removed 
through the lower opening. Hammers, shovels, baskets and copper 
pots are used as equipment. 

The market for the product is mainly local though some 
quantity is exported to Kolhapur and Satara districts. 

Mostly men workers are employed as the process of lime making 
is arduous. Women, when employed, do the preliminary job of 
stone breaking. 

The industry however is in a poor state and the artisans possess 
very little capital and live from hand to mouth. No attempts 
were made in the past towards the proper development of the 
industry. However, artisans from Narwad have proposed to 
organise a co-operative society at Narwad. Government had 
explored the possibility of starting a cement factory in this area, 
but dropped the idea due to the low percentage of lime, ranging 
from 32 to 35 in the stone. 

This district is well-known for its groundnut crop. Groundnut 
is produced practically by every farming family of the district. 
There is at least one ghani in every village. There were about 
300 country ghanis and 14 husking ghanis working in the area 
and employing about 1,600 arti.sans in 1951. In 1961, at some 
places, oil was extracted from kardi (safflower) and jaTas also. 
Islampur, Shirala. Yellor, Peth, Jath, Sangli and Kavlapur are the 
main centres of the industry. 

Raw materials. —Groundnut and safflower from which oil is 
extracted are purchased from Sangli, Takari and Islampur markets. 
Besides, karanji seeds are also crushed into karanji oil. 

Tools and equipment. —Most of the ghanis are old type country 
kolu ghanis driven by bullocks. There are no implements except 
drums for oil storage and an iron bar. The cost of a kolu ghani 
is about Rs. 300. 

Process. —The bullock is yoked to the upper beam of ghanis^ 
and it goes round it. The seeds arc crushed by the revolving 
cylinder. Oil gathers in the trough while the residue forms into 
a solid mass round the sides of the trough a.s oilcake. On an 
average, about 45.36 kg. (100 lbs.) of groundnut seeds are crushed 
in ten hours and yield about 13.608 kg. (30 lbs.) of oil and 
31.75 kg. (70 lbs.) of oilcake. 

Marketing. —^The market for ghani oil is entirely local, The 
oilcake however is exported to Ratnagiri district and Phaltan where 
it is used as a manure for sugarcane. The price of cake varies 
according to the quality and oil content. 
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Employment and labour. —Generally, the adult members of the 
Tell family operate the ghani. The industry is seasonal from 
November to July. In the rainy season, the artisans take to 
agriculture as a subsidiary occupation. 

Finance .—The capital requirements for the industry are large as 
the oilmen have to keep a good stock of groundnut. It is stocked 
in the season when prices are generally low. In villages, the 
cultivators reserve their own produce for oil pressing. Besides, 
the ghani owners crush the groundnut produce of the local people 
and earn service charges. Telis either borrow money for their 
working capital or purchase groundnut on credit. 

Co-operation .—There were eight co-operative societies of oil 
ghani workers with a membership of 169, share capital of 
Rs. 24,891 and working capital of Rs. 1,05,261 in 1961-62. The 
societies do not undertake production of oil on their own but sell 
the oil produced by their members to the consumers. The Maha¬ 
rashtra State Village Industries Board advances loans for share 
capital and working capital to these societies. 

In 1951, there were about 1,500 handlooras in this district, of 
which about 1,000 were automatic looms and the remaining pit 
fly-shuttle looms. The number increased to 1,674 at the end of 
the First Five-Year Plan, and in 1958, there were 1,844 registered 
handlooms. Throw-shuttle pit looms have become more or less 
extinct in this area. 

The important handloom centres are Budhagaon, Miraj, 
Kavathe Mahankal, Sangli, Islampur, Babicshwar, Vita, Kundal 
and Kadegaon. Almost all the looms are run by independent 
weaver families with the exception of some who engage weavers 
on daily wages or on piece work at Sangli, Miraj and Vita. 

Raw materials .—Yarn is available in the local markets. How¬ 
ever, some of the weavers’ societies distribute yarn and other re¬ 
quirements such as silk and art silk to the weaver members. The 
weavers use the following counts of yam—lOs, 16s, 30s, and 60s. 
Usually one loom requires about 30 to 40 lbs. of medium count 
yarn per month. 

Tools and equipment .—As stated before, only fly-shuttle and 
automatic take-up motion looms are in vogue in this area. They 
are manufactured at Ichalkaranji. Warping, with the exception 
at Sangli, Miraj, Vita and Budhagaon, where warping reels are 
used, is of the old method. Sizing also is carried on in the same 
way. 

The prices of the loom and its accessories such a® reeds, shuttles, 
pirns, etc., are approximately as follows; — 

(1) Fly-shuttle loom about Rs. 250; (2) Beam Rs. 28 to Rs. 35 ; 

(3) Phani Rs. 7 to Rs. 14 ; (4) Creel machine Rs. 125 ; (5) Dobby 

Rs. 40; (6) Dhote Rs. 7 to Rs. 14 per pair; (7) Rabat Rs. 75 ; 

(8) Sticks 6 annas per dozen ; (9) Waisat Rs. 10 to Rs. 22 
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Production. —^The products of the industry are sarees, patals, 
dhotis, shirtings and pasodis. The common counts of yarn used 
are 20s, 30s and 40s. Coarser yarn of 10s and 16s is used for 
making carpets (paltyas). Silk and art silk is used in the produc¬ 
tion of sarees and patals. 

Marketing. —The handloom products are locally sold at the 
markets at Tasgaon, Sangli, Mira] and Kavathe Mahankal. 
Products of fine varieties to suit individual tastes are also 
produced. 

Employment and labour. —The art of weaving has been heredi¬ 
tary and most of the workers are trained. The industry works 
from November to June briskly, but the business is slack during 
the rainy season* 

On an average, 3 sarees are woven in 2 days on automatic 
looms, and one saree on fly-shuttle looms per day. The income of 
a weaver’s family, where preparatory processes are also carried out, 
ranges from Rs. 2.50 to Rs. 3 per day. The wages, paid on piece 
work basis, are as follow; — 

(1) 9 yds. of 40 count yarn Rs. 2.33 ; (2) 6 yds. of 40 count 

yarn Rs. 1.55 ,* (3) 5 yds. of 40 count yarn Rs. 1.30. 

Finance. —The weavers require about Rs. 600 to Rs. 750 as initial 
capital including the cost of raw material, loom and contingent 
charges. Due to the poor economic conditions of the weavers, it 
is not possible for them to raise even this much initial capita) 
The products also cannot compete with machine-made goods 
Hence, government gives relief to the handloom weavers by extend 
ing them financial assistance for buying yarn and by marketing 
their products. This assistance is given through the weavers co¬ 
operative societies only. A loan of Rs. 200 per loom is sanctioned 
as working capital. A sum of Rs. 50,000 was allotted to Sangli 
district in order to work 250 handlooms during the first five-year 
plan period. 

The total assistance sanctioned to the handloom industry during 
1957 to 1962 amounted to Rs. 6,65,577. It was sanctioned under 
the Handloom Development Scheme mainly for the purpose of 
conversion of handlooms into powerlooms. Grants are also given 
for opening of sales depots, plying vans for the sale of handloom 
cloth, establishment of dyeing and model production centres. 

In Sangli district there w'ere 17 weavers co-operative societies in 
1961 with 1,291 members and a total share capital of Rs. 1,03,620. 
The Sangli Group Winkar Sahakari Society, Ltd., has been sanc¬ 
tioned 15 powerlooms under the scheme of conversion of hand¬ 
looms into powerlooms. The society produced cloth valued at 
Rs. 1,10,639 in 1961. 

At Vita, there is a school imparting training in weaving to 
students. The students are paid a stipend ranging from Rs. 30 
to Rs. 40 per month. 
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Wool-weaving is one of the oldest industries of the district. It 
was estimated that in 1951 there were about 200 looms in this 
district. In 1961, the important centres of the industry were 
Atpadi, Islampur, Nagaon-Kavathe, Pains, Kargani, Dhalgaon, 
Kharsundi, etc. The eastern part of Khanapur taluka i.e., Atpadi 
Mahal is a hilly track and sheep breeding is carried on as a subsi¬ 
diary occupation by the farmers. The other important place is 
Dhalgaon located at a distance of 64.374 km. (40 miles) from 
Mira] on Miraj-Pandharpur railway line. There are 33,335 sheep 
in Khanapur taluka for which statistical data is available. The 
annual production of wool is nearly about 22,650 kg. (50,000 lbs.) 
in this taluka. Wool-weaving is done by the artisans called 
Sanagars and sheep-breeding is undertaken by the Dhanagars. 

Raw materuils,~~ln this area, ready-spun yarn of good quality 
wool is available. Wool is sheared twice in a year i.e., in the 
months of January and June. The wool sheared in the month of 
January is stiff whereas that sheared in June is soft and glazy and 
gives yarn of a superior and uniform quality. Tamarind seeds are 
required for wool-yarn production. 

Tools and equipment. —The artisans in the industry use very old 
fashioned tools, viz., pit and throw-shuttle looms. A hollow 
bamboo 0.30 metres (12") in length and one and half inches in 
diametre is used as shuttle. The traditional charkha is also utilised 
by weavers. The charkha costs about Rs, 8 to Rs. 10 and pit-loom 
costs Rs. 250 to Rs. 300. 

Production. —Rough woollen blankets called ghongadis are 
manufactured by the wool weavers, which are 1.27 Jhetrcs (50") 
in width and 2.29 to 2.54 metres (90" to 100") in length. The 
production is spread over the following processes: — 

(1) carding of raw wool; 

(2) making of wool threads from the yarn with the help of 

charkha and takali; 

(3) warping which consists of spreading yarn according to the 

size of finished product i.e., ghongadi or rug. 

(4) Sizing:—sizing of the yarn with the solution of tamarind 

seeds ; 

(5) weaving. 

A skilled artisan weaves one ghongadi in I'/t days including all 
the preparatory processes. 

Marketing. —The price of the blankets varies from Rs. 10 to 
Rs. 30 according to the quality of wool and worksmanship. The 
ghongadis are partly sold locally and also exported to Ratnagiri 
and Kolaba districts. During summer weavers move from place 
to place selling their products. Yarn is also sold in the important 
centres on bazar days. The marketing is done in the local units 
called muri and padgri. The rate per pound of woollen yam is 
about Rs. 2.75 to Rs. 3. 
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Employment ana labour ,—^The industry keeps the weavers busy 
for nearly 8 months in a year. Wool-weaving is a seasonal 
industry and the artisans take to agriculture during the rainy 
season. On. an average a family ol wool-weavers earns about 
Rs. 3 per day. Outside labour when employed is paid about 
Rs. 1.50 to Rs. 3.50 per piece depending upon its size. 

Finance and co-operation .—The industry is run on a proprietary 
basis and very few artisans work under the master weaver. The 
industry requires an initial capital of about Rs. 700. The amount 
is usually borrowed from local merchants. 

There were 9 wool-weavers’ co-operative societies functioning 
in the district in 1961 with a membership of 6,470. They had a 
working capital of Rs. 14,867. The societies produced goods 
worth Rs. 42,535. Two societies have been granted recognition 
by the Khadi and Village Industries Board. The District Indus 
trial Co-operative Association and two primary weavers co-opera¬ 
tive societies were sanctioned sales depots. The total sales in 
1960-61 amounted to Rs. 47,622. 

In Khanapur block, a training school has been opened where 
training in wool-weaving is given. The duration of the course is 
one year. The trainees when they complete their training, work 
on improved looms. 

Big and small ropes called nadas, kasaras, saundars and bullock 
neck-bands are prepared by the rope-makers. Spinning requires 
2 workers while twisting requires the services of three. 

Marketing.—-The ropes prepared in this district are in great 
demand owing to their superior quality. The product is sent to 
Gadag, Savnur, Hubli, Belgaum, Barsi, Sholapur and Pandharpur. 
There is a considerable local market also for the products. Thick 
ropes are used on a mot for fetching water from a well. Each 
nada is sold at about Rs. 6 to Rs. 7. 

Employment and labour.—Every family of rope-makers works 
as one unit. On an average a family of four persons engaged in 
this industry earns about fo. 6 per day. The rope makers are 
mostly engaged throughout the year. 

Finance and co-operation .—^The artisans obtain finance from 
the village money-lenders. The advances are usually for a short 
term, the period ranging from two to three months. 

There were three co-operative societies of rope-makers in the 
district in 1951. The number rose to 12 in 1961. Of these 
societies, three have taken up production of rope and purchased 
raw materials to the extent of Rs. 3.838 and sold finished goods 
valued at Rs. 7,369 in 1961. The societies paid Rs. 1,737 ^s wages 
to their members engaged in production in the same year. 

In 1951, about 1,000 persons were engaged in this industry. It 
is followed by Dhors, and Chambhars as a hereditary occupation. 
The important centres of this industry are Saugli, Savalaj, Palus, 
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Process of production. —The artisans follow ‘bag tanning’ method. 
Usually a tanner and his family can tan 20 hides in 30 to 34 days 
The hide is macerated in lime water to separate the hair, the fat 
and the fleshy parts from it. After the hide is well soaked, the 
fleshy parts are removed with a knife (rapi). It is then washed and 
soaked for nearly three days in a light solution of babul bark and 
hirda water. To have a thorough tanned hide, the process of 
soaking is repeated thrice. The hide is then tied into a bag and 
hung up with a stronger solution of babul bark and hirda water. 
It is kept in this state for seven days. On the eighth day it is 
washed and again dried. It is then ready for sale. 

For raw hide weighing one maund, 9.33 kg. (10 seers) of fresh 
Ume water is required and a solution of 11.20 kg. (12 seers) of 
babul bark and 3.73 kg. (4 seers) of hirda is. taken for each wash¬ 
ing. Approximately 30 seers of soaked -{pakka) hide are obtained 
from one maund of raw hide of cow and 32.66 kg. (35 seers) from 
one maund of raw hide of buffalo. 

The cost of tanning of one maund of raw hide comes to about 
Ils. 80 while tanned material of 21.46 kg. (23 seers) obtained from 
it fetches about Rs. 92. 

Marketing. —^Besides the usual variety of tanned leather which 
is sold to leather workers in local markets, new varieties such as 
pickers, belts, roller skins are manufactured by the tanners them¬ 
selves. Pickers and belts are sold locally as well as sent to Bombay. 
There are only two centres .viz., Sangli and Kavlapur where this 
work is carried on. 

Employment. —All the members of the tanner's family are 
engaged in the industry throughout the year except the rain) 
seasons. One family of three members tans 20 pieces of buffalo 
hides weighing about 453.59 kg. (1,000 lbs.) a month. 

Finance and co-operation. —^This industry requires a considerable 
amount of capital. An artisan requires about Rs. 2,000 as working 
capital. The amount is obtained by raising short-term loans. Of 


Tasgaon, Atpadi, Kavlapur and Miraj. Among these, Atpadi 
is the most important. Excepting Miraj, Sangli and Ashta, where 
there are master tanners who employ artisans on wage basis, in 
all places the work is carried on independently by the artisans 
themselves. 

Raw materials .—^The raw materials required by the industry 
are hides, lime and chemicals like potassium dichromate which 
are mostly brought from Bombay. In rural areas, tanners 
purchase raw hides locally, flirda and babul bark, used in this 
process, are also available locally. 

Tools and equipment .—The equipment consists of two or three 
lime pits, tubs, washing tanks and tools like wooden mallets, rapis, 
aris, etc. The tanning and liming pits are kachcha constructions. 
The entire equipment of a unit costs between Rs. 800 and 1,000. 
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the four tanners co-operative societies in the district, three were 
defunct in 1961-62. The society at Kavlapur produced goods 
worth Rs. 15,193, and sold finished goods to the extent of 
Rs. 13,519. The society paid wages of Rs. 2,517 in the same year. 
The society is recognised as a model tannery by the Maharashtra 
State Khadi and Village Industries Board. 

The tanners are generally poor. They find it difficult to 
compete with well-organized leather manufacturing concerns which 
sell their products at lower price. 

Like all other cottage industries, this industry is also carried on 
as a hereditary occupation by members of the Chambhar com¬ 
munity. In 1951, approximately 3,000 people were working in the 
industry in this district. In 1961, the number increased by a few 
artisans. The industry is mainly localised at Sangli, Miraj, Tas- 
gaon, Manerajuri, Yelavi and Kavlapur. 

Raw materials .—Tanned leather, rubber for soles, dyed and 
fancy leather, nails, polish, etc., constitute the raw material require¬ 
ments of the industry. They are available locally and especially 
in the markets of Sangli, Miraj and Kolhapur. Such articles like 
plastic, rings, etc., are obtained from Bombay. 

Tools and implements .—Tools of the artisans are traditional and 
are of old type. These consist of ari, rapi, punches, hammer, 
wooded blocks, pakkad, etc. Sewing machines are also used by 
some of them. A set of such tools including a sewing machine 
costs Rs. 600 to Rs. 700. 

Production .—Articles which are produced usually in large quan¬ 
tities are chappals, shoes and sandals. Cycle seat covers and money 
purses are also prepared. As good quality tanned leather is avail¬ 
able in this area, durable finished products are manufactured here. 
The only concern manufacturing agricultural and textile leathei 
in the district is at Sangli. This is a mechanised unit employing 
4 temporary hands for stitching and polishing leather belts while 
the work of operating the machine is done by 3 family hands. 
The cost of production of chappal, boots, sandals, etc., varies 
according to the quality of the leather and design. 

Marketing .—There is a fairly good demand for the products 
locally as well as from outside the district. The products have, 
however, to face keen competition from manufacturing companies. 
The machine-made articles are attractive substitutes for the local 
hand-made articles. 

Employment and labour. —Leather-working provides full-time 
employment to the artisans. In big cities, establishments employ 
the artisans and pay them daily wage or at piece rate. In the 
rainy season when the work is slack, the artisans take to 
agriculture. 

Co-operation .—There were four leather-workers co-operative 
societies working in the district in 1961-62. They produced goods 
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worth Rs. 21,432 in that year. The societies paid wages to the 
members to the extent of Rs. 4,137. The societies received 
financial assistance from the government. 


Ill—L abour Organisation 

The present industrial development of Sangli district is mostly 
of a recent origin, though an engineering factory at Kirloskarwadi 
was established as early as 1910. The first trade union to be re¬ 
gistered under the Indian Trade Union Act of 1926 in the district 
was Kirloskar Kamgar Union in the year 1951. By the end of 
March 1963, the total number of trade unions, registered under the 
Indian Trade Union Act, 1926, in the district, was eighteen, of 
which eight were from manufacturing group, one from transport 
and communications (other than workshop) group, four from 
service group and five from ‘activities not adequately described' 
group. 
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By the end of March 1963, the total membership of all the 
18 unions was 4,028, with a total income and expenditure amount¬ 
ing to Rs. 20,639 and Rs. 21,279, respectively. The value of the 
total assets was of the order of Rs. 10,649. 

Three strikes were organised in 1962, one each in textile, 
engineering and miscellaneous group. The total number of 
workers involved in these strikes was 136. 1,909 men days were 

lost due to these strikes. Out of these three strikes, one was 
successful, in one the parties arrived at a compromise, and one 
resulted in failure. The main cause for the occurrence of these 
strikes was regarding payment of arrears of wages. 

The Bombay Welfare Fund Act, 1963, has not been applied to 
Sangli district. 

As regards wage rates, different industries to which Minimum 
Wages Act is applicable, have different wage schedules. In most 
cases, the nature of production, size of industry and products of 
the industry have been taken into consideration while determining 
the rates of minimum wages. However, on an average, the 
monthly wages varies from Rs. 100 to Rs. 12S, Rs. 80 to Rs. 100 
and Rs, 60 to Rs. 75 for skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled workers, 
respectively. 
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CHAFFER 6—BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE 


This chapter is divided into two Paris. The first part deals 
with the operation of the various credit institut ons in the dis¬ 
trict, and the second with the multifarious trade activity that 
takes place in the district. Both these form an integral part of 
the economic system of the district and depend for their growth 
and prosperity upon each other. Both of them, again, have 
grown enormously during the post-Independence period, 
although the trade activity in the distret has a much chequered 
and longer history as it dates back to a remote past. The credit 
institutions, on the other hand, with the sole exception of the 
money-lender, have developed only recently. Besides, they 
belong more or less to the organised sector of the district 
economy. 

Under the British rule and a few years after Independence the 
district was not a separate entity as it is today, but some of its 
present talukas were pan of the then Satara district and a few 
others constituted the ex-princely states. The present Sangli 
district was formed from 1st August 1949. 

The only credit agency, that operated from a very long time, 
was that of money-lenders who catered to the credit needs of the 
people. In fact, till the implementation of the Bombay Money¬ 
lenders’ Act of 1946 in this district, he dominated the financial 
field. But the high rates of interest charged and the mal¬ 
practices adopted by him only aggravated the poverty of the 
agricultural population that had already sufferea from famines 
and ancestral debts. The Agricultural Debtor’s Relief Act 
relieved to a large extent the heavy strain of debt over them, 
and the Money-lenders’ Act saved them from the harassment of 
their creditors. It was only after the formation and the growth 
of the co-operat've movement in the district that the majority 
of the farmers and cultivators could prosper. 

The second part of this chapter describes the commercial and 
the trade activities in the district which mainly centre round the 
town of Sangli. Sangli was the capital of the ex-Sangli state and 
is at present the headquarters of the Sangli district. Its im¬ 
portance, however, lies in its being the chief commercial centre 
of the Deccan Maharashtra. Situated on the banks of the 
Krishna, Sangli has benefited from its location in a tract which 
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CHAPTER 6. is extremely rich in the production of agricultural commodities, 
BmnldnF~Trade turmeric, jaggery, groundnut, chillis and tobacco, 

and Commerce, These commodities have a flourish'ng trade which is further 
iNTRonucTioN. facilitated by the National and State Highways running a dis¬ 
tance of over 80,467 km. (SO miles) and by the railway routes 
passing through the distr'et. One of them is the Southern Rail¬ 
way route running through the eastern part of Walwa, the 
western part of Tasgaon and the central portion of Miraj taluka. 
The other route runs from Miraj to Pandharpur and passes 
through Miraj and Jath talukas. 

Besides Sangli, a number of other markets have come up in 
the district during the last th'rty years or so. They are Islam- 
pur, Jath and others where trade in certain commodities is 
regulated under the Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets Act 
of 1939. Through them the Government attempts to regulate 
the trade in agricultural commodities whh a view to stabilising 
the prices and minimising the uncer'lainties as regards trade. 
The establishment of the regulated markets has been useful in 
yet another way. It has cut across a long cha'n of the middle¬ 
men in the trade and secured to the producers the due value of 
their produce. The development of these markets along with 
that of Sangli has considerably increased the volume and the 
sphere of trade in various agricultural commodities in the 
distr'et. 

Besides the regulated markets, there arc a number of places 
where weekly markets are held. 'When these markets began to 
be held is uncertain. They, however, have certainly served and 
are stfll serving the needs of local residents, coming especially 
from the rural areas. A gradual development of these markets 
with the variety of local weights and measures giving way to 
the standard ones is indeed an imporfmt and interesting com¬ 
mercial process that can And its due place in the present 
chapter. 

Section I— -Banking and Finance 

Banking and The system of money-lending might be said to have originated 
Finance. (.jjg introduction of coinage and currency in this country. 

Money-lenders, earlier forms of monetary dealings were not governed by 

any rule or law. The old Gazetteer has to say the following in 
regard to money-lenders and their activities. 

“ Of all forms of investment, money-lending is the com¬ 
monest. Money-lending is practised in different degrees by 
members of almost every class. The leading professional 
money-lenders are Brahmans. Gujrat vanis, Marwar vanis, Jains, 
Lingayats, Marathas and Musalmans. Few live solely by 
money-lending. (The Brahmans are husbandmen, land pro¬ 
prietors and to a small extent, pensioned Government servants 
and pleaders. Gujrat, Lingayat and Marwar vanis are mostly 
traders and in some cases landholders). It was generally 
coupled by some such calling as trade or husbandry. Except 
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Marwar and Gujrat vanis the large money-lenders and land- CHAPTER 6. 
holders from a regard to their good name and from k'ndly 
feeling treat their debtors with a certain amount of leniency. •ndOraunnc*. 
The small lenders cannot afford much kindness and treat their Bankikc Awb 
debtors with considerable strictness. FwAtrct. 

Money-tenden. 

“Professional money-lenders may be roughly arranged under 
three chief classes, large, m'ddle and small. The first or the 
substantial banker or savkar carries on a considerable business 
in bills or hundis and is careful to make advances only to per¬ 
sons of substance and oh good security. The large landholders 
are often hopelessly in debt to large money-lenders. The 
lenders are generally careful to keep their debtors’ heads just 
above water, in some cases from good feel ng, but in most, 
because the process is more profitable than foreclosure. Most of 
the bankers’ dealings are with other money-lenders. First class 
lending and trading firms keep the journal or kird, the ledger or 
khatawani and four bill books, an advice book of bills drawn by 
the firm, a register of the firms’ acceptances in favour of third 
parties, a register in favour of the firm, and a rough memo¬ 
randum book. 

“The second or middle class of lenders form the greater portion 
of the most respectable lenders of the present day. They are 
those who with no great capital lend money in smaller sums and 
at higher rates than the first class but still carefully and on good 
security and who are glad to avoid the courts. 'This class in 
most cases keep the day book and ledger and have a capital of 
ii'hOOO to £ 3,000 (Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 30,000). 

“ The third class of small lenders have little or no capital. 

They borrow from wealthy firms and lend small sums to poor 
borrowers at extremely high rates. Lenders of this class keep 
the most meagre accounts. Their transactions are on mortgage, 
personal security and pawn. All of their agreements are on the 
hardest terms as the security is generally doubtful and the 
debtor and creditor are little removed from one another in 
neediness and dishonesty. The hest of this class keep at least 
the accounts termed pathani or Hpane or rough memorandum 
book and khatawani or ledger. The lowest and the host of un¬ 
professional lenders keep no record of their transactions except 
the bonds wh'ch are employed on almost every occasion. The 
debtor is rarely furnished with a receipt. 

“ In fixing the terms of a loan every circumstance in the case 
has its weight. The urgency of the occasion and the condition 
and credit of the borrower make a vast d fference on the rates 
charged. On easily convertible movable property and on good 
landed security large sums iriay be borrowed at six to twelve 
per cent a year. For smaller sums and in ordinary pawn tran¬ 
sactions the rate ranges to eighteen per cent. On unsecured 
debts a husbandman of scanty credit has generally to pay 24 
to 37Yi or even 40 per cent. Mortgages are sometimes charged 
more heavily than personal bonds. ” 
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CHAPTER 6, The old District Gazetteer mentions that the borrowing class 

--L was composed of stipendiary Government servants, including 

^ those of the lower grades, traders and husbandmen. Of these 

Banking And the district and village hereditary Officers were nearly always in 
finance. debt, their land in many cases being mortgaged for two to three 
Money-lenders, generations. The bulk of the local traders were also poor and 
had to borrow to renew their stock on strict terms and high 
rates of interest. Middle class traders renewed their stock by 
pawning ornaments as security and paying ten to eighteen per 
cent interest per annum. But of all the borrowers, except the 
labouring class, husbandmen were the worse off. A signi¬ 
ficantly large portion of them raised loans by mortgaging land, 
houses or other immovable property or secured loan on personal 
security. Money was required to pay the Government assess¬ 
ment and to meet the extraordinary expenses of marriages and 
other family events. In a number of cases, they had also to 
borrow for subsistence except for the harvesting period. In 
some cases, the money-lenders, who were also shopkeepers, used 
to advance grain on the system known as vadhi-didhi, that is 
one and a half increase. This system sometimes pressed hard on 
indigent cultivators. 

“ It is the general opinion in the district that, however, much 
the district may have increased in trade, wealth and resources 
since it came under British rule in 1848, the indebtedness of the 
landholding classes is not less but greater than it then was.”* 
The same situation further led to what is known as the agrarian 
riots or the Deccan riots. 

This state of affairs did not continue for long, and the condi¬ 
tions of the agriculturists improved especially after the passing 
of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act in 1879. The Act 
intended to reduce the aggregate indebtedness of the farmers and 
restrict the transfer of land from cultivators to money-lenders. 
Although this Act brought some relief to the debtors, especially 
the agriculturists who were in a majority among the borrowers, 
the money-lenders continued to be the source of trouble by the 
harsh and coercive methods they adopted in recovering their 
dues from their clients, such as ‘ girah kholai’, general mani¬ 
pulation of the accounts to the di-sadvantage of the debtor, 
insertion in written document of sums considerably in excess of 
money actually lent, taking of conditional sale deed in order to 
provide against possible evasion of payment and so on. 

In order to free the agriculturists from their clutches and to 
check the malpractices the then Government of Bombay prov¬ 
ince passed on the 17th September 1947 an Act known as the 
Bombay Money-lenders' Act of 1946. 

Bombay Under the provisions of this Act the State Govemnaent is 
Money-lenders authorised td appoint Registrar General, Registrars and Assistant 
Act of 1946. Registrars of Money-lenders for the purposes of the Act and 

•Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. XTX, Satara (1885), p. 186 
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define areas of their duties. licensing and maintaining of cash¬ 
book and ledger in a prescribed form and manner was made 
compulsory for the money-lendors. The latter were further 

K rohibited from molestation of a debtor while recovering loans. 

lolestation, in fact, was treated as an offence and was to be 
penalised. Arrest and imprisonment of a debtor who personally 
cultivated land and whose debts did not exceed Rs. 15,000 were 
also prohibited. 
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This Act was subsequently amended, the important amend¬ 
ments being the introduction of forms 4-A and 5-A and Pass 
Book system, provision of calculating interest on katmiti system 
and facilities to certain classes of money-lenders for submitting 
quarterly statements of loans to the Registrar of Money-lenddrs, 
Further amendment was effected in 1955 by which money-lend¬ 
ing without licence was made a cognizable offence. In 1956, 
special measures were adopted for protecting backward class 
people. The Registrars and Assistant Registrars were instructed 
to take special care while checking accounts of money-lenders in 
respect of their transactions with backward class people. 


Steps were also taken to induce money-lenders to advance 
more money. The structure of interest rates, too, was raised 
and came into operation from 5th July, 1952. Accordingly, the 
maximum rates of interest were raised from six per cent to nine 
per cent per annum on secured loans and from nine per cent to 
twelve per cent per annum on unsecured loans. In addition, 
money-lenders were allowed to charge a minimum interest of 
rupee one per debtor per year if the total amount of interest 
chargeable according to the prescribed rates in respect of loans 
advanced during the year amounted to less than a rupee. 

In the following tables,- is given statistical information about 
money-lenders, subsequent to the passing of the Bombay 
Money-lenders’ Act of 1946, in the Sangli district. 


TABLE No. 1 


Transactions of Money-Lenders from 1947-48 to 1961-62, 
Sangu District 


Year 

Loan* to 
traders ' 

Loans to 
non-traders 

Total 

Number of 
money¬ 
lenders 
holding 
valid 
licences 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


1947-48 . 

72,927 

61,033 

1,33,960 

• • 

1948-49 . 

1,27,832 

1,06,854 

2.34,686 

87 

1949-50 . 

3,98,685 

3,07,424 

4,45,863 

45,497 

8,44,548 

3,52,921 

III 
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Finance. Year 

Money-lenders. 

Bombay 

Money-lenders 

Loans to 
traders 

Lo.ins to 
non-traders 

Total 

Number of 
money¬ 
lenders 
holding 
valid 
licences 

1950-51 . 

Rs. 

6,58,610 

Rs. 

6,98,370 

Rs. 

13,56,980 

88 

1951-52 . 

40,08,709 

63,975 

40,74,684 


1952-53 . 

5.74,284 

8,16,596 

13,90,880 

72 

1953-54 . 




. . 

1954-55 . 

3,70,148 

6,47,617 

10,17,765 

no 

1955-56 .. 





1956-57 . 




. . 

1957-58 . 

12,06,349 

28,41,473 

40,47,822 

170 

1958-59 . 

12,56,401 

27,93,981 

40,50,382 

193 

1959-60 . 

12,38,460 

29,92,721 

42,31,181 

259 

1960-61 . 

7,42,083 

27,54,568 

34,96,351 

256 

1961-62 . 

20,81,238 

38,16,381 

58,97,619 

246 


TABLE No. 2 

TalukA'WISe Distribution of Money-lenders, from 1957-58 
TO 1961-62 IN Sangli District 


Year 

1 

Miraj 

Tasgaon 

Jath ! 

Walwa 

Shirala 

Khana- 

puf 

Total 

1957-58 

96 

18 

6 

30 

2 

18 

170 

1958-59 

92 

32 


31 

2 

32 

193 

1959-60 

149 

43 

5 i 

35 

2 

35 

259 

1960-61 

148 

35 

5 

33 

2 

33 

256 

1961-62 

142 

33 

5 

32 

2 

32 

246 


Co-operative The co-operative movement in India was an outcome of the 
Movement economic distress caused to peasants, during the latter part of 
the 19th century. Formation of a co-operative society was first 
suggested by Frederik Nicholson as an antidote to rural indeb¬ 
tedness. The Famine Commission of 1901 also stressed the 
necessity of eo-operative credit societies. A real beginning of the 
co-operative movement waSj however, made when the Co-opera¬ 
tive Credit Societies Act of 1904 was passed. It intended to 
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encourage thrift, self-help and co-operation amongst agricul¬ 
turists, artisans and persons of limited means. Societies farmed 
under the Act were given legal status and were authorised to 
raise funds to carry on business in a corporate capacity. They 
were classified as rural and urban; the rural societies were bound 
to accept the principle of unlimited liability while urban societies 
were given a free choice of limited or unlimited liability. This 
Act, however, was deficient in many respects. The Act of 1912 
was, therefore, passed. It regularised certain practices of doubt¬ 
ful legal validity and made way for further expansion under 
proper safeguards. It replaced the old classification of societies 
by a new and more scientific classification of societies based on 
the nature of the availability of members. Societies, other than 
credit societies, were allowed to be formed. Registration of 
unions and federal bodies like central banks was expressly 
legalised and a number of minor modifications were introduced. 
At the same time the simplicity and elasticity of the old Act 
were preserved and a wide rule-making power was left to 
Provincial Government to enable them to develop on their own 
lines. 

The present Sangli district, which was known as South Satara 
district, till 1960, came into being in 1949 following the merger 
of the former state of Sangli. At that time the co-operative 
movement in the district was in a preliminary state. It recorded 
rapid expansion in different spheres only during subsequent 
years. The following table indicates the growth of the co-opera¬ 
tive movement from 1949-50 to 1960-61. 


TABLE No. 3 

Growth of Co-operative Moveme.vt in Sangli district 
FROM 1949-50 to 1960-61 


Year 

Number of Number of 

Share 

Mem'bers’ 


societies members 

capital 

deposits 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 




Rs. 

Rs. 

1949-50 

351 

23,483 

6,35,366 

3,42,545 

1950-51 

376 

25,101 

7,45,352 

3,65,410 

1951-52 

365 

65,677 

37,50,822 

3,46,720 

1951-52 to 1955-56 

831 

1,29,153 

1,50,64,962 

4,87,818 

1956-57 to 1960-61 

876 

1,39,896 

1,93,01,570 

5,33,945 


Bank loan 

Reserve and 

Working 

Population 

Percentage of 

(outatanding) 

other funds 

Capital 

covered 

villages 





covered 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

Ra. 

Rs. 

Re. 

Per cent 

Per cent 

7,70,959 

8,59,934 

29,05,416 

, . 


10,75,937 

8,86,106 

34.30,472 

14 

77 

65,85,242 

22,87,362 

2,11,18,252 

29-9 

81-7 

1.45.73.714 

91,54,453 

8,09,77,303 

60 

90 

17,77,664 1,05,82,698 

11,36,54,019 

62 

100 
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The co-operative movement, in the main, covers the growth of 
co-operative credit societies, multi-purpose societies, land develop¬ 
ment banks, non-agricultural societies and the central co-opera¬ 
tive bank. The following is a description of the nature and 
growth of the co-operative societies in Sangli district. 

These societies constitute the bulk of the co-operative credit 
-societies. They raise funds through entrance fees, shares, 
deposits, loans and donations and supply to agriculturists short¬ 
term finance for meeting expenses on seed, manure, weeding, 
etc. and intermediate finance for the purchase of bullock-carts, 
iron implements, or for ceremonial expenses and for payment of 
old debts and carrying out schemes of land improvemetjt on the 
basis of personal security of the borrower, mortgage of im¬ 
movable property or of crops as collateral security. 


The main object of the agricultural credit and primary socie¬ 
ties is to educate its members in the value and use of money and 
to dispense controlled credit ito them. In practice, however, it 
was found difficult to achieve the object when credit is divorced 
from supply and sale. With a view, therefore, to broaden the 
basis of the primary co-operative unit, multi-purpose societies 
were formed. The multi-purpo.se -societies serve the economy in 
many ways. Starting with credit for current needs, they may 
get the old debts of its good members liquidated through a 
land-mortgage bank, introduce better business and better mone¬ 
tary returns by inducing its members to sell .their produce co¬ 
operatively, ensure their growing improved varieties of crops, 
save on purchases by arranging for the pucchase of their other 
needs jointly and at economical rates on an indent system with¬ 
out incurring any risk or liability, save litigation expenses by 
effective arbitration, improve the outturn of crops by consolida¬ 
tion of holdings, supply pure seeds and implements, supplement 
the income of its members by inducing them to take to subsi¬ 
diary industries, introduce better-living measures by adopting 
bye-laws by common consent which will curtail ceremonial 
expenditure and remove insanitary haiiits, provide medical relief 
and so on. 


The liability of members in case of a multi-purpose society i-s 
limited. In calculating the total amount of liability that a 
society can incur in the case of a multi-purpose society specified 
in that behalf by the Registrar by general or special order, a sum 
equal to the amounts borrowed by such society from a Central 
Financing Agency for giving advances on the security of agricul¬ 
tural produce is deducted from the amount of the actual liability 
of such a society. In all other matters such as constitution, 
raising of funds, granting of loans and rates of interest, multi¬ 
purpose societies follow the agricultural co-operative credit 
societies. 


But i^n order to extend the scope of the agricultural credit or 
multi-purpose societies, they are being converted into what arc 
known as seva societies, or service co-operatives. The latter are 
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being organised since 1959-60 following the recommendations CH APTER 6. 
contained in the policy resolution of the National Developinent. ,i.„n„g ^ 
Council. Generally the service co-operatives were to be organised «iMf- Coaimrtce. 
in villages having population of about 1,000 to 1,200. In cases banking and 
where the villages are small, service co-operatives were organised Financb. 
for a group of 2 or 3 villages. The operational area of service 
co-operatives was generally to be identical with that of a Gram 
Panchayat. The membership of these societies was kept uni- 
versal which might prominently include cultivators, artisans and Credit 
labourers. The object of these societies was to provide credit for Socteties. 
agricultural operations, purchase of raw materials, etc. Among 
other activities, these societies were to pool the agricultural 
produce of members and arrange to .sell it through marketing 
societies to which they were affiliated. These service co-opera¬ 
tives were to cover all economic activities of the rural population 
so as to create a cohesive, self-reliant and prosperous village com¬ 
munity. These societies were to undertake distribution of seeds, 
manures., insecticides, etc., and also cater to the domestic needs 
of the village community. They had a limited liability and 
admitted all eligible persons above the age of 18. During 1956- 
57 the multi-purpose societies catered to the agricultural needs 
of the membCTs to the extent of Rs. 71,55,692. The following 
statement indicates the working of primary agricultural societies 
including the rnnlti-purpose and the seva societies in Sangli dis¬ 
trict. 

Working of Multi-purpose Societies in Sangli district in 


Number of Societies ... 415 

Number of members ... 43,814 

Share capital (Rs.) ... 21,20,648 

Reserve and other funds (Rs.) ... 11,70,460 

Loans outstanding (Rs.) ... 69,85,000 

Total number of villages covered ... 452 of SI.9 

j>er cent. 


Co-operative farming is advocated by Government as one of SMUtie^ 
the means to reduce the pressure of increased agricultural 
population on land and to avoid fragmentation of land. 

There are four types of farming societies: — 

■(1) co-operative better farming societies, 

(2) tenant farming societies, 

(3) joint farming societies, and 

(4) collective farming societies. 

Of these, the work of the first two types of societies can be 
undertaken through service oo«perati\Kes elstablished in every 
village and as such the present policy is not to encourage the 
organisation of these types of societies. 
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In case of joint farming societies the objective is to bring 
together small pieces of land and to increase the production with 
joint efforts. In this type of society the ownership of the land is 
not disturbed. The valuation of the land given in pool by a 
particular member is done by the managing committee of the 
society and the member is paid income on the basis of the 
valuation of land. 

As regards collective farming societies, persons who are not 
land owners come together and secure the land for cultivatio'n 
in the name of the society on lease either from private landlord 
or from Government. All the members cultivate the land on a 
collective basis by bringing their labour and implements and 
get the return in proportion thereof. 

By 1962, there were in Sangli district two better farming 
societies, ten collective farming societies and two joint farming 
societies. Besides, there were two crop protection societies at 
Ashta and Uran-Islampur, respectively. The working of each 
of these types of societies is given below: — 

Better Farming Societies 


I. 

Number of Societies 

1960-61 

3 

1961-62 

2 

2. 

Number of members 

133 

113 

3. 

Share capital (Rs.) 

12,080 

2,780 

4. 

Reserve and other funds (Rs.) 

4,875 

1,943 

5. 

Borrowing (Rs.) 

24,936 

437 

6. 

Losses (Rs.) 

11 

172 

7. 

Profits (Rs.) 

358 

•. 

As per 

the Government policy, these societies will 


continued under the farming group but will either be amal¬ 
gamated with the seva societies or liquidated. 

There were ten societies of this type in the district by 1962. 
Of these eight were formed by backward class people. The 
society at Digraj, although registered long back, could not func¬ 
tion as it could not acquire suitable land for the purpose. The 
societies at Halli and Yednipani were formed on leased private 
lands while the rest of the societies were formed on Government 
waste land. During 1962, the society at Kharsing was given 
Rs. 10,058 as loan. In the case of many societies Government 
lands were made available on Eksali (one-year) or on short-term 
basis. The societies, therefore, could not undertake land develop¬ 
ment activities. Recently, howevefl, the Government has 
instructed the Revenue Etepartment to make the allotment of 
waste lands on permanent basis to these societies. This would 
enable them to increase their income and develop their lands by 
digging wells and by bunding or bringing more waste land 
under cultivation. The following table gives the working of 
these societies during 1960-61 and 1961-62. 
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TABLE No. 4 

SxATISnCS OF WORKING OF COLLECTIVE FARMING SOCIETIES, 
Sangli district 



1960-61 

1961-62 

(1) Number of societies .. 

10 

10 

(2) Number of members .. 

391 

435 

(3) Share capital (Rs.) .. 

35,970 

36,970 

. (4) Land in possession (acres) .. 

2,676 

2,698 

(5) Area brought under cultivation (acres) 

1,262 

1,378 

(6) Government lorn (Rs.) 

29,162 

28,865 

(7) Subsidies disbursed (Rs.) .. 

71,220 

72,278 

(8) Reserve and other funds (Rs.) 

16,176 

24,330 

(9) Working capital (Rs.) 

.. 1,57,414 

1,71,055 

(10) Total value of crops grown (Rs.) .. 

45,604 

39,476 

(11) Profits (Ra.) . 

7,710 

394 

(12) Losses (Rs.) . 

1,443 

8,974 


By 1962, there were two joint farniing societies in the district 
with 35 members. The working of vbese societies is given in 
the following table: — 


TABLE No. 5 

Statistics pF \vqhkinq qf ths Joint Farming Societies 
Sanpli djstrict 



1960^61 

196 l-M 

(1) Share capital—Individual (Rs.) 

920 

1,750 

Government (Ra.) .. 

4,000 

4,000 

(2) Land In pOfiesaion (acres) .. 

128 

368 

(3) Area brought under cultivation (acres) 

102 

976 

(4) Government loan disbursed (Rs.) .. 

.. 

> 

(5) Subsidies (Rs.) 

2,000 

‘2,000 

(6) Reserve and other funds (Rs.) 

21 

35 

(7) Working capital (Rs.) .. .. 

6,791 

11,089 

(8) Total Value of crop (Rs.) 

.. 

4,060 

(9) Profits (Rs.) 

.. 


(10) Losses (Rs.) . 

153 

1,346 
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It may be observed that till recently most of the co-operative 
farming societies were organised by landless labourers on Gov¬ 
ernment lands or by those who were already cultivating Gov¬ 
ernment lands but not by persons who owned lands. The low 
fertility of these lands and the lack of financial resources and 

the necessary know-how on the part of the cultivators resulted 
in making the farms less productive. However, these waste 
lands are now in a better condition with the organisation of co¬ 
operative societies. 


Co-operative These societies secure proper value for their members’ produce 
^‘processing”^ primary credit institutions by recovering their 

Societies. advances through the sale proceeds of the produce sold through 
them. Besides, these societies supply agricultural requisites such 
as fertilisers, improved seeds, farm implements and machinery 
required by the agriculturists. The co-operative purchase and 
sale institutions constitute the link between the primary credit 
societies and the central banks and these institutions are utilised 
for implementing the scheme of credit in kind and recovery of 
loans made to the agriculturists through the sale proceeds of 
their agricultural produce. Thus, there is the linking of agri- 
cultural credit with the marketing of the produce raised thereby. 
With a view to securing better price for the produce raised 
the agriculturists, the processing societies process agricultural 
produce and cam better prices. For this it is necessary to have 
storage facilities and with this end in view the primary agricul¬ 
tural societies and purchase and sale unions have been given 
Government financial assistance in the form of loan and subsidy 
for construction of godowns of various types, viz., small, 
medium and large size. Among the various schemes of co¬ 
operative development implemented in the State of Maharashtra 
in the second five-year plan, development of cooperative market¬ 
ing is an important one. This .scheme visualises organisation of 
new co-operative marketing societies and opening of branches of 
existing marketing societies in order to cover all the tnajor and 
important minor market areas. Another important feature of the 
scheme is the construction of godowns by marketing and multi¬ 
purpose societies for furthering their marketing activities and 
thus providing an effective link of co-operative credit with the 
marketing of agricultural produce. 

By the close of 1962, there were one District Purchase and Sale 
Union and five Taluka Purchase and Sale Unions in Sangli dis¬ 
trict. These unions arranged for sale of agricultural produce of 
the menjbers of agricultural societies and credited the earnings 
to the District Central Co-operative Bank for repayment of loan 
to the extent of Rs. 66,80,748.27. The total purchases made by 
the union during 1962 amounted to Rs. 1,68,46,467 and the sales 
effected to Rs. 1,10,03,746. 
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The working of the District Purchase and Sale Union is given 
in the following table: — 


TABLE No. 

6 


District Purchase and 

Sale Union 



1960-61 

1961-62 

Number of societies 

1 

1 

Number of members— 

(I) societies 

Ul) individuals 
(III) nominal 

75 

518 

83 

499 

2,207 

Share capital (Rs.) 

62,814 

62,828 

Reserve and other funds (Rs.) 

.. 2,57,706 

3,39,665 

Government loans (Rs.) ., ,, ., , 

53,800 

50,500 

Other borrowings (Rs.). 

.. 1.75,421 

63,211 

Working capital (Rs.) . 

.. 7,38.039 

9,31.827 

gales as owners (Rs.) ., ,, ,, , 

.. 22,436 

53.30,493 

Sates as agents (Rs.) ,, ,, 

.. 97,83,702 

42,64,438 

Commission earned (Ra.) . 

1,65,121 

1,26,975 

Profits (Rs.) .. , 

.. 83,694 

25.019 


TABLE No. 7 


Working of the Taluka Purchase ajoj Sale Union 






1960-61 

1961-62 

Number of societies 
Number of members— 

.. 

•• 

•• 

5 

5 

(I) societies 

* . t • 

. • 


397 

414' 

(11) individuals 

. A 

, * 


356 

427 

Share t^pital (Rs.) 

. . » * 

, . 


.. 1.42,534 

1,48,69) 

Reserve, and other funds 

(Rs.) .. 

. • 


.. 1,55,709 

1,84,463 

Borrowings (Rs.) 

. . f • 

, . 


.. 15,15,849 

9.62,715 

Working capital (Rs.) 

• e 

. • 


.. 21,93,489 

13,32,771 

Sales as owners (Rs.) 


• . 


1,03,06,965 

24,04,134 

Sales as agents (Rs.) 


• • 

t • 

.. 30,68,647 

84,31,155 

Profits (Rs.) 

. . 

• , 

• 

36.687 

28,634 

Losses (Rs.) 

.. 

•• 

• 

4,000 

9,037 
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Of these societies, the Varna Valley Co-operative Purchase and 
Sale Union Ltd., Islampur, is the biggest. It works as a stock¬ 
holder of iron and steel, a wholesaler for distribution of ferti¬ 
lisers and other, manures like groundnut cake, manure mixtures, 
etc., and, besides serving as a commission agent for the agricul- 
tural produce, also caters to the members as purchasers and 
sellers of agricultural commodities. 
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• There were 16 m'lk feeder societies in the district by 1961-62. 
Of these 13 societies supply milk to the Government Milk 
Scheme and two to the old milk union, while one functions 
independently. These societies together had a membership of 
1,100, and their share capital and reset've and other funds 
amounted to Rs. 11,700 and Rs. 7,807, respectively, during the 
same year. 

There is only one milk union working at Sangli. It had a 
membership of 13 societies and 205 individuals. During 1961-62, 
it had a share capital of Rs. 25,000 and a working capital of 
Rs. 56,536. ■ 

The Sangli District Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd. is the 
central financing agency of the district. It meets supplies all the 
primary and multi-purpose co-operative societies in the district, 
accepts surplus deposits from one society and transfers them to 
the other and thereby serves as a balancing centre. It collects 
funds by way of shares, reserves and other funds, deposits from 
societies and the general public and loans and overdrafts from 
hanks. Share capital and reserve fund form the major portion 
of the owned capital on the basis of which deposits are tapped 
and loans arc raised. The working funds of the bank are mostly 
derived from short-term deposits. Deposits from local bodies 
including municipalities arc accepted on certain conditions. 
Besides deposits, the Central Bank can raise loans from the apex 
bank or the State Bank of India with whom it generally has 
overdraft arrangements. 

The bank mainly finances the agricultural credit and other 
societies on the basis of the detailed statement of normal credits 
of members prepared by them. Members consist of both indi¬ 
viduals and co-operative societies. The liability of the members 
of the bank is limited. 

The District Central Co-operative Bank Ltd., Sangli has been 
continuously keeping pace with the developmental activities of 
the affiliated co-operative societies. The working and statistics 
of the banks are given in the following table: — 

TABLE No. 8 

StaTISIICS ANP working of THE DISTRICT CENTRAL 
Co-operative Ba>k, Sangli (1960) 

Number of Members: — 


Central Societies 
Primary Societies 
Individuals and others 


3 

605 

765 
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Ownership of Deposits (in Rs .)— 
Central Societies 
Primary Societies 
Individuals and others (members) 

Paid-up capital 
Statutory Reserve 
Other Reserve 
Total Borrowings 
Total Liabilities 
Total investments 
Total loans outstanding 
Total Assets 

Loans from Government (outstanding) 
Loans advanced 
Loans recovered 
Profit or loss 


17.000 

38,98,000 

58,94,000 

Rs. 

13,95,000 

1,61,000 

90,000 

43,21,000 

1,59,41,000 

27,57,000 

1,11,71,000 

1,60,30,000 

2,01,000 

1,22,01,000 

92,01,000 

-(-89 
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In order to check fluctuations in prices, it is necessary to co-operative 
have an agency that would undertake distribution of consumers’ Consumer^ 
goods at reasonable prices and serve the people. During the 
War time, due to scarcity of consumers’ goods, these societies 
proved a boon to the consumers. They were entrusted with the 
work of distribution of commodities like foodgrains, sugar, etc. 
made available to them by Government. By 1962 there were 
12 consumers' co-operative societies in Sangli district. They had 
a membership of 1952 individuals. During the same year the 
societies effected purchases and sales worth Rs. 3,5Q,909 and 
Rs. 3,62,177, respectively, and earned a net profit of Rs. 2,700. 

Many of these societies, however, ceased to work after the lifting 
of controls. 

Among the other consumers’ societies, there are the electric 
supply societies at Vita and Tasgaon. The Vita Electric Supply 
Society also supplies electric power for irrigation purposes for 
which it was Ranted a loan of R$. 1,19,671. The following 
table gives the working of these societies in 1961-62. 

TABLE No. 9 

Working of Electric Supply Societies 


Serial Particulan 

No. 


Tasgaon Vita 

Electric Electric 

Supply Supply 

Society Society 


1 Number of members 

2 Number of consumers 

3 Share capital (Rs.). 

4 Deposits (Rs.) .. .. .. .. ,. 

5 Cost of construction (Rs.) . 

6 Gross income from supply of electric energy (Rs.) 


567 

567 

75,425 

1.41,314 

3,49,254 

83,942 


227 

227 

38,725 

50,935 

2,03.074 

86,203 


A-I322—25.A. 
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By 1961-62, there were three housing schemes in operation in 
this district— 

(1) income-group housing scheme, 

(2) General housing scheme, and 

(3) Post-war reconstruction 219 schemes. 
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Under the low income group housing societies the loans for 
the construction of houses according to income groups were 
granted as given below; — 

Loans 

Rs. 

(1) Yearly income up to Rs. 2,400 ... 5,000 

(2) Yearly income between Rs. 2,401 and Rs. 3,600 6,000 

(3) Yearly income between Rs. 3,601 and Rs. 4,800 7,000 

(4) Yearly income between Rs. 4,801 and Rs. 6,000 8,000 

The loans made available were subject to a maximum of 70 
per cent of the cost of construction. 

Subsidies and loans are granted to the backward class housing 
societies, towards the cost of construction in the cases of— 

(1) Vimuhta Jatis and Scheduled Tribes at 37j/^ ’ per cent 
each, of the cost of construction. 

(2) Subsidy to Scheduled Castes up to 25 per cent of the 
constructional cost and loan up to 50 per cent of the cost of 
construction. 

(3) Loans to other backward classes up to 75 per cent of the 
cost of construction. (Loan made available is free of interest). 


Subsidies are also given for secretarial cost and for purchase 
of lands. The former is granted per tenement for the first two 
years at the rate of Rs. 10 and thereafter at a rate of Rs. 5 per 
tenement till the entire Government loan is repaid. The latter 
is equal to the cost of land. 

By the end of 1962 there were 38 housing societies formed 
under the backward class scheme and 34 societies formed under 
the general scheme, in Sangli district. The backward class 
co-operative housing scheme had constructed 268 tenements, 
while Societies under the post-war reconstruction scheme had 
undertaken construction only recently. 

During 1961-62, four societies were granted Government loan 
of Rs. 55,990 and five societies were granted a subsidy of 
Rs. 28,515 towards construction of tenements and for managerial 
expenses. Under the general housing scheme 109 tenements 
were constructed by the end of 1962. 


A-1322— 25-B. 
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The working of both the backward class 
class co-operative housing societies during 
below:— 


and non-backward 
1961-62 is given 


TABLE No. 10 


Working of Housing SociETrEs in Sangli district 


Serial 

No. 



Backward 

Class 

Non-back- 
ward Class 

I 

Number of societies 

• • • • 


38 

34 

2 

Number of members 

.. 


1,694 

1,378 

3 

Share capital (Rs.) 

» . ■ ■ 


47,707 

85,689 

4 

Government loan (Rs.) 

. . 


.. 4,91,450 

. > 

5 

Other borrowings (Rs.) 

. > . > 


.. 1,07,354 

3,36,407 

6 

Reserve and other funds 

(Rs.) .. 


2,236 

4,151 

7 

Working capital (Rs.) 

.. 


., 6,48,744 

4,16,230 

8 

Tenements constructed 



268 

109 


By 1961-62 there were three women’s co-operatives in Sangli 
district. Together they had 242 members. Their share capital 
and reserve, and other funds stood at Rs. 5,115 and Rs. 712, 
respectively, whereas the net profits they earned came to about 
Rs. 1,324. 

These societies were established with the object of meeting 
household requirements, conducting montessorie and framing 
classes and so on. 

This is an unique institution rendering medical assistance to 
the poor and needy. During 1961-62 it served 1,695 patients. It 
runs a maternity centre and participates in activities like family 
planning and training of midwives. 

This scheme was introduced in Shirala Peta in the district 
from 1st April 1959. It was extended to the paddy growing’area 
of Walwa taluka during the subsequent year. In this area there 
are 18 fertiliser centres through which fertilisers and manures 
are distributed by the Varna Valley Purchase and Sale Union. 
During 1961-62 a target of 10,000 acres was set by the Paddy 
Pilot Scheme. The State Bank of India sanctioned all the appli¬ 
cations and 68 societies financed loans to the extent of Rs. 3,29,534 
to the agriculturists. The production, as a result, increased by 
lyi times by resorting to the Japanese method of paddy 
cultivation. 

There were .seven taluka development boards by the beginning 
of 1961-62 in the district. They were mainly concerned with the 
work of carrying on propaganda fca: the adoption of improved 
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methods and tools by the agriculturists and supplying them 
better quality seeds. With the establishment of the C.D.B. and 
N.E.S. tjlocks and arrangement of imparting agricultural infor¬ 
mation and advice for adopting better methods through the 
agency of the agriculturists and the Gramsevaks, the necessity 
of these boards for making agricultural propaganda diminished 
considerably. The purchase and sale unions and the multi¬ 
purpose and seva societies now do the work of supplying im¬ 
proved seeds, manures and implements to the agriculturists more 
efficiently. As a result a number of taluka boards have become 
almost defunct. 


District This board carries on the work of co-operative education and 
propaganda. By 1962, the board had a total membership of 406 
■ consisting of 379 societies and 27 individual members. It 
conducted training classes for its members and secretaries and 
also held ' shibirs ’ of co-operative workers, celebrated co-opera- 
tive weeks and held conferences of field workers. 


Land A primary land mortgage bank* now functions in almost 

Development every district. The land mortgage bank provides for the long- 
term needs of the cultivators, such as debt redemption, invest¬ 
ment on profitable improvements, etc. An ordinary co-operative 
society or commercial bank cannot perform these functions as it 
finds difficult to lock up its funds for a very long time. Besides, 
where land is the main security of a loan, as in the case of land 
mortgage banks, it requires the services of expert assessors of 
the value of land. Land mortgage banks are specially suited for 
this purpose. 

In this district the Satara District Co-operative Land Mortgage 
Bank, Ltd., Karad, was for a very long time meeting the require¬ 
ments of the people. The Sangli District Co-operative Land 
Mortgage Bank was registered in Sangli district in 1962. Since 
then a new era opened in regard to the financing of long time 
needs of the agriculturists. The old commitments of the Satara 
District Land Mortgage Bank were then transferred to the 
Sangli District Land Mortgage Bank. This bank has now two 
branches, one at Vita and the other at Jath, and the bank noted 
all-round progress in its activities. Thus during 1962. the bank 
advanced even tagai loans to the tune of Rs. 24,51,302 to agri¬ 
culturists for digging of wells and purchase of engines and 
pumping sets. 

The following table indicates the statistics of the working of 
the land mortgage bank in Sangli district: — 

TABLE No. 11 

Statistics and Working of the District Co-operative Land 
Mortgage Bank, Sangu, for 1962-63 

Members. 

Individuals—6,162. 

Societies^—71. 


*This bank i« now known aa the Land Development Bank. 
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Share capita]—Rs. 25,00,000. 

Paid up capital—Rs. .5,10,275. 
Working capital—Rs. 1,10,75,000. 
Loans—Rs. 49,79,150. 

Recoveries—62 per cent. 

Profit—Rs. 31,963. 
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Agricultural Debtors* Relief Act .—^After 1901 there was a rise 
in the hereditary indebtedness of the cultivators in the then 
Bombay Province. The indebtedness of the landholding classes 
was much greater in 1948 than it was before. The provisions of 
the Civil Code which was passed in 1877 had greatly facilitated 
the lender in recovering his debts and the Limitation Act of 
1869, though it was passed in the inoerest of the debtors with 
the object of relieving them from the burden of old and ancestral 
debts, was turned by the lenders to their own advantage. The 
bitterness caused by the working of the Limitation Act was 
intensified by the decrease in the value of land which accom¬ 
panied the fall of produce prices in 1873 and 1874. Creditors 
finding a fall in their security values pressed their debtors which 
resulted in harassment to them and the subseejuent agrarian 
riots of 1873-74. Such riots took place in Tasgaon and Khana- 
pur in Sangli district during the same year. But the agrarian 
riots of 1875 were not so common in the district as in Poona and 
Ahmednagar, perhaps due to the better conditions of the culti¬ 
vators. There was only a single instance of it in the village 
Kokrud in the Shirala taluka. 

On the report of the Deccan Riots Commission, Satara was 
included in the area to which the Deccan Agriculturists Relief 
Act (XVII of 1879) was applied. Under the provisions of 
the Act no land could be sold in execution of a decree unless 
specifically pledged, the registration of all lands was made com¬ 
pulsory, and every transaction was to be investigated indepen¬ 
dently of the bond. The courts had the power to relieve the 
debtor by decreasing payments by instalments, while arbitration 
was encouraged by the system of village niunsifs and concilia¬ 
tors. The most striking result of the Act was the extraordinary 
check to litigation. The Act, in short, was intended to reduce the 
aggregate indebtedness of the farmers and restrict the transfer 
of land from cultivators to mon^-lendcrs. This Act was later 
repealed and replaced by the Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ 
Relief Act (XVIII) of 1939. Compulsory scaling down of debts 
and subsequent arrangement for the repayment of the adjusted 
amounts in manageable installments constitute the essence of the 
scheme of this Act. 


Agricultural 
Debtors’ 
Relief Act, 


Certain other changes were also introduced by this Act. The 
term ‘ agriculturists ’ as defined in the Deccan Agriculturists 
Relief Act, 1879, was found to be actually bringing into its fold 
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Wtiililiiii Trnilr P^eudo-agriculturists who merely happened to osvn land but did 
•Ml cSiuntrc^. not cultivate it. 
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As against this, the term ‘ debtor ’ as defined in the Bombay 
Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act was more definite. Under this 
Act ‘ debtor ’ meant an indebted person who was a holder of 
land and who cultivated land personally. Further, the income 
of the debtor from sources other than agriculture must not 
exceed 33 per cent of his total annual income or Rs. 500 which¬ 
ever was greater. Income from land cultivated by tenants was 
regarded as non-agricultural income under the Act. 


The Act was amended in 1945 and again in 1947 with a view 
to bringing relief to agricultural debtors and for remedying 
certain other defects which the working of the Act had brought 
to light. The Debt Adjustment Boards were dissolved and the 
administration of the Act was entrusted to civil courts. The 
latter, however, were not entitled to administer such cases where 
the total amount of debts due from the debtor was more than 
Rs. 15,000. In case of two or more applications for adjustment 
of debts it was decided to consolidate them. According to the 
provisions of clause (iv) of sub-section (2) of section 32, the rate 
of interest in case of awards was not to exceed 6 per cent per 
annum or such lower rate as might be notified in that behalf by 
the State Government or the rate agreed upon between the 
parties when the debt was originally incurred or the rate allowed 
by the decree in respect of such debts, whichever was lower. 
In 1948-49 Government fixed four per cent per annum as the 
rate of interest for purposes of awards made under section 32 (2) 
of the Act. In case of awards passed in favour of Land 
Mortgage Banks under section 33, the banks were entitled to 
recover the amount due to them from the debtor together with 
interest at such rate as the State Government might notify. Six 
per cent was the rate fixed by Government for the purposes of 
awards made under section 33 (3). However, this was raised to 
7j4 P«r cent in 1953-54 by a Government notification, dated the 
12th October 1953. 

While making the adjustments the mode of taking accounts 
was also decided. Accordingly, separate accounts of principal 
and interest were to be taken. In the account of the principal 
only such money was to be debited to the debtor as would from 
time to time have been actually received by him or on his 
account from the creditor and the price of goods, if any, sold to 
him by the creditor. In the accounts of principal and interest 
the amounts, if any, due for principal (including costs) and 
interest, respectively under any decree or order passed by a 
competent court in respect of any debt was to be debited. 'iTie 
following statements show the administration of the Bombay 
Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act of 1947 in Sangli district. 
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The main purpose underlying the enactment of the Act, viz., 
to bring down the inflated volume of the debts of the agricul¬ 
turists reasonably within the limits o£ their repaying capacity 
and to make them entirely free from the burden of debts by 
making arrangements for payment of such debts in easy instal¬ 
ments, has been achieved to a considerable extent. The promul¬ 
gation and the administration of this Act has relieved the heavy 
and long-standing burden of debt of the agriculturists in the 
district. 

It was found that soon after the application of the debt relief 
legislation there was shortage of credit facilities. It was not 
surprising that the creditor chafing under present ‘ losses ’ took 
a gloomy view of future risks. A more specific problem was the 
adjusted debtor himself; for him it was not so much a case of 
contraction as of elimination of all private credit. The very 
process of adjustment involved so many restrictions on the 
alienability of his property that no lending agencies could be 
expected to be disposed favourably towards him. Meanwhile 
the adjusted debtor would have to raise crops and before that to 
raise money for the crops. 

The Government realising these difficulties of the debtors 
instituted a system of crop or seasonal finance which was intend¬ 
ed to fill in the vacuum in the credit facilities caused mainly by 
legislation regarding debt relief, money-lending and land tenure 
passed a few years back. 

The provision for crop finance was initially made through the 
principal agencies of (1) co-operative societies, (2) Collector 
{tagai loans), (3) grain depots, and (4) authorised money-lenders. 

As far as possible, however, the crop or seasonal finance was 
being advanced through the co-operative societies to the persons, 
who were parties to the proceedings as awards under the Bombay 
Agricultural .Debtors’ Relief Act. The advances by way of crop 
or seasonal finance are secured by the crops grown by debtors. 
These advances are essentially short-term in diaracter and their 
chief object is to finance at reasonable rates of interest agricul¬ 
tural operations connected with the raising of crops. The fol¬ 
lowing table indicates the position as regards advances of crop 
or seasonal finance through co-operative societies in Sangli dis¬ 
trict during the years from 1950-51 to 1955-56 and 1958-59. 
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Though joint-stock banking as understood to-day did not CHAPTMt 6. 
function in the past, there were a number of bankers carrying 
out banking operations in the country. The Old Gazetteer of utd 
Kolhapur district mentions 24 such bankers in Sangli, some of banktkc and 
whom also granted bills of exchange or hundis on Bombay, Pinancsi; 
Poona and other large towns. Even in the early decades of this Joint-stock 
century joint-stock banking was not initiated in the district as Bank*."' 
the new banks such as the Central Bank, the Bank of Baroda, 


the Bank of Mysore restricted their functioning to big cities. 
The earliest bank in the district, viz., the Sangli Bank, Ltd., was 
established in 1916. There was, however, no remarkable pro¬ 
gress in the field of banking in this district till the outbreak of 
the World War II in 1939. The latter proved a boon to the 
banking activity in the country. For, a number of banks were 
then started and these engaged themselves in lucrative business. 
But the partition of the country in 1947 soon spelled a tem¬ 
porary dislocation in the economy on account of which the 


number of hanks declined considerably. This resulted in the 
weeding out of many uneconomic units in the country. 


The Banking Companies Act of 1949 was enacted mainly to 
protect the interest of the depositors and to foster the growth of 
banking on sound lines. It was uniformly applied to the joint- 
stock banks. The main provisions of the Act arc as follows: — 
(1) No bank should engage itself in any kind of trade acti¬ 
vity. (2) A banking company with only one place of business 
must have paid-up capital and reserves of not less than 
Rs. 50,000 in aggregate value. (3) A banking company must 
maintain in cash, gold or unencumbered approved securities, 
valued at current market, an amount which shall not be less 
than 20 per cent of the total of its time and demand liabilities 
in India. Further, the banking company has to maintain 
assets in India not less than 75 per cent of its demand and 
time liabilities. (4) The banking company should keep in cash 
with itself or in an account with the Reserve Bank a sum 


equivalent to at least 2 per cent of its time liabilities and 
5 per cent of its demand liabilities. (5) A bank should have a 
reserve fund to which should be transferred every year 20 per 
cent of its profits annually till the fund is equal to the paid-up 
capital. (6) The banking company should not advance loans 
on the security of its own shares. (7) The banking company 
can carry out work only after obtaining licence from the 
Reserve Bank and follow policy of their advances determined 


by the Reserve Bank. (8) No office be opened without Reserve 
Bank’s permission and (9) Reserve Bank is authorised to inspect 
any banking company. 


In 1950, the Banking Companies Act was further amended 
with the result that the Reserve Bank was empowered to regulate 
the opening of branches by Indian banks in foreign countries, to 
approve securities to be considered as assets of member banks 
against their demand or time liabilities, and to facilitate and 
simplify the procedure for the amalgamation of banking 
companies. 
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The following statement gives the names and the location of 
the joint-stock banks existing in Sangli district; — 


Serial 

No. 

Name of the Bank 

Branches 

Place 

(I) 

(2) 


(3) 

(4) 

I 

State Bank of India 


2 .. 

Sangli, Miraj 

2 

Punjab National Bank 


1 .. 

Sangli 

3 

Sangli Bank 


1 .. 

Sangli 

•4 

New Citizen Bank of India 


2 .. 

Sangli, Miraj 

5 

Bank of Poona 

• * • * 

1 .. 

Sangli 

A 

Canara Industrial Bank 

• • • « 

I .. 

Sangli 

7 

Central Bank of India 

• * * • 

1 .. 

Sangli 

8 

Miraj State Bank .. .. 

• * « • 

.. 2 .. 

Sangli, Miraj 

9 

Bank of Maharaahtra 

• • • • 

1 .. 

Sangli 


The State Bank of India is the most important bank because, 
besides its usual banking activities, it conducts, as an agent of 
the Reserve Bank of India, Government business and affords 
remittance and exchange facilities to the local banks and the 
public. It also affords special facilities, such as, (1) medium term 
finance, (2) special credit transfer system, (3) safe custody of 
articles, (4) financial assistance to small-scale industries, (5) 
traveller’s cheques, and so on. They are briefly described 
below: — 

It is given to industrial concerns for expanding their existing 
units and for establishing new units. The advances made by the 
bank against suitable and adequate security, including the security 
of immovable property are to be repaid within seven years. 

Under this scheme advances are made to meet practically all 
the requirements of the small-scale industries. Normally the 
rate of interest charged is less than per cent. 

This scheme enables a personal deposit holder (current and 
savings) to transfer money paid in cash up to Rs. 1,000 a day 
from any branch of the bank to his account. 

Safe custody is provided for documents and other articles of 
value such as wills, title deeds, insurance policies, jewellery and 
other personal effects at moderate charges. 

The bank issues its own rupee travellers cheques in denomina¬ 
tions of Rs. 50 and Rs. 100 which are encashable at any of its 
offices in India. They provide a convenient form of carrying 
cash without any risk of loss or theft while travelling. 


• The bank is now merged with the Bank of Baroda. 
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Whereas the State Bank of India acts as the Government’s 
Bank, the other joint-stock banks in the district are engaged in 
activities mainly of a commercial nature. Their main object 
consists in carrying on banking business including the borrow¬ 
ing, raising and lending or advancing money against different 
types of securities, accounts, policies, bonds, hundis, bills, etc., 
granting and issuing letters of credit, and circular notes ; dealing 
in stocks, funds, bonds, debentures, investments, etc., receiving 
money and valuables on deposit or for safe custody or otherwise 
collecting and transmitting money and securities, managing of 
property, and transacting all kinds of agency business. In short, 
the main business of the banks is to attract deposits—current, 
fixed and savings—and to make available to their clientele the 
requisite finance. 

The balance sheet of a bank is usually divided into two parts, 
the assets and the liabilities. The former consists of cash on 
hand and with banks, investments (including debentures, shares 
not quoted on stock exchange), advances, bills receivable, accept¬ 
ances, premises and furniture, non-banking assets, etc. The latter, 
on' the other hand, consists of deposits and other accounts, 
borrowings from other banking companies, bills payable, accept¬ 
ances, etc. The average of month-end deposits of these banks 
in the half-year July-December 1961 were to the tune of 
Rs. 3,35,00,000 as per the estimates of the Reserve Bank of India. 

The following tables give the deposits owned by the banks in 
the Sangli district as well as an analysis of their advances accord¬ 
ing to security and purpose. 
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*Accounts of less than Rs. 500 are included in this amount. 
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TABLE No. 17 


Trad* Analysis of Advances of Scheduled and Non-scheduled Banks 

ACCORDING TO PURPOSE, DISTRICT SaNGLI 


and Commerce. 

Banking and 
Finance. 

Joint-stock 

Banks. 



Year ended 1955 

Year ended 1957 


1— 

Number 

of 

accounts 

Amount 

Number 

of 

accounts 

\ 

Amount 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 



Rs. 


Rs. 

I. Industry 

7 

1,10,695-31 

12 

10,81,138-00 

II. Commerce ., 

355 

14,19,658-96 

332 

15.00.085*97 

III. Ajjriculture 



a . 

.a 

IV. Personal and Prol^es- 
sional. 

156 

2,37,780-61 

220 

2,96,540-00 

V. All others . . 

112 

1,13,725-81 

31 

1,93,064-13 

Total 

630 

l8,8!,860-f9 

595 

30,70,828 10 


TABLE No. 18 



Advances of all Scheduled Banks in Sangli district 

l O SECURTTY 

ACCORDING 




(In thousands of Rs.) 




Sangli 


Security 





March 

25, 

1960 

March 

.>1, 

1961 

March 

30, 

1962 

(I) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

I. Food Articlea— 





Paddy and Rice — 

(Total 1+2) .. 

. 

1,25 

8 

6,31 

1. To rice mills 

. 

23 

* • 

, a 

2. To others .. 

. 

1,02 

8 

6.31 

Wheats 





(Total 3 + 4) .. 

. 

6 

• • 

1 

3. To flour mills 

. 

.. 


. • 

A, To others . - * 

, 

6 

. - 

I 

5. Gram 


10 

3 

4 , 

6. Other grains and pulses (including 5,25 

Jowar, Dajra and maize). 

35 

2.37 
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TABLE No. 18— contd. 


(In thousands of Rs.) 


Security 

(1) 



SangU 



March 

25. 

1960 

(2) 

March 

31. 

1961 

(3) 

March 

30, 

1962 

(4) 

Sugar and Gul — 

(Total 7+8). 

• • 

27,64 

31,01 

60,31 

7. To sugar factories 

• • 

20,20 

28,09 

54.82 

8. To others .. 

«• 

7,44 

2,92 

5.49 

9, Vegetable oil including vanaspati 

19 

2 

10 

II. Industrial raw materials— 

10, Groundnut .. ., 

s » 

3.47 

4,05 

4,49 

II. Ofher oilseeds .. .. 

• • 

5 

• i 

22 

Colton and Kapat — 

(Total 12+13 + 14) .. 

• s 

* a 

a « 

2,81 

12. To Cotton textile Mills 

• • 

• a 

a s 

• • 

13. To ginning factories 

• « 

.. 

• s 

• • 

1 4. To others 

• • 

a a 

• • 

2,81 

15. Raw jute .. 

• * 

a a 

a a 

.. 

16. Hides and skins .. .. 


2,22 

1,14 

1,81 

III. Flsuitatlon Products— 

17. Tea . 

« s 

54 

73 

1.15 

1 8. Cashewnuts 

• • 

a i 

a a 


1 9. Pepper and other spices.. 

.a 

24.20 

19,«9 

33.84 

20. Coffee 

rv. Manufactures and Minerals- 

•• 

•• 

• • 

• • 

Cotton Textilis {including yarn) — 

(Total 21+22) . 

• • 

2,81 

•5,90 

12,61 

21. To mills. 

• • 

VV 

.. 

1,61 

22. To others ,, 

• • 

2,81 

5,90 

11,01 

23. Jute textiles .. 

• V 

% \ 

9 a 

• - 

24. Other textiles (silk, art 
woollen, etc.). 

silk. 

A 

•• 

* V'' { 

25. Iron, steel and engineering 

1.83 

2,88 

4.56 

products. 
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TABLE No. 18— contd. 

_ _(In thousands of Rs.) 




Sangli 



March 

25. 

1960 

Match 

31. 

1961 

M r rch 

30, 

1962 

0) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

26. Oiher metals and metal products 

31 

75 

85 

27. Coal, manganese, mica and otner 
minerals and mineral oils. 

•• 

•• 


28. Chemicals, dyes, paints, drugs and 
pharmaceuticals. 

10 

11 

54 

29, Electrical goods .. 

• • 

• . 

-22 

30. Rubber and rubber products . • 

20 

8 

42 

31. Otner manufactured goods 

.. 

8 

58 

V. Other securities— 




32. Real estate 

. . 

46 

1,48 

33. Gold and silver bullion ., 

7,14 

4.59 

28 

34. Gold and silver ornaments .. 

• * 

5,32 

20.90 

35. Fixed deposits. 

4,05 

3,99 

5,65 

36. Government and other trustee 
securities. 

8.36 

16,66 

22,23 

Sham of Joint-ttoch C(impani$i~~ 




(Total 37+38). 

1,20 

1,74 

4.11 

37. To stock and share brokers and 
dealers. 

23 

•• 

•• 

38. To others . 

97 

1.74 

4.11 

39. Debentures of joinNftock compa* 
nies. 

•- 



40. Assets of induatrial concerns, 
fixed or floating (other than those 
apecified under above categories). 

97 

97 

3,22 

41. Other secured advances not 
mentioned above. 

10,76 

7,68 

25,46 

42. Composite advance .. 

63 

62 

ri.22 

Totgl Secured Advances— 




(Total I to 42). 

99,31 

1,08,41 

2,27,76 


The Life Insurance Corporation was established by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India on 1st September 1956, after passing the Life 
Insurance Corporation Act, 1956. The Act nationalised the 
business of life insurance and made the Corporation the only 


A-»322—26-B. 
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agency for carrying on life insurance business in the whole of CHAPTER 6. 
India. General insurance which includes fire, marine, accident Tp*** 

and other insurance is, however, kept open to private enterprise, and Commwee. 
Accordingly, most of the former insurance companies and socie- bankinc. and 
tics which used to transact all insurance business including life, Financi. 
switched over entirely to general insurance. Imurance. 

Under the new organisational and administrative set up of the 
Life Insurance Corporation, Sangli district is placed under the 
territorial jurisdiction of the Satara Division of the Western 
Zone. 

The total life insurance business done in the district is given 
below: — 


Insurance Statisitcs 
Sancu district 


Serial 

No. 

(1) 

Year 

(2) 

No. of 
Insurance 
policies 
issued 

(3) 

Amount 

insured 

(4) 




Rs, 

1 

1957-58 

1,878 

38,72,000 

2 

1958-59 

1,921 

42,12.000 

3 

1959-60 

3,000 

69,67,000 

4 

1960-61 

3,598 

86,00,000 

5 

1961-62 

3,583 

85.00,000 

6 

1962-63 

4,499 

1,22,03,800 

7 

1963-64 

5,136 

1,59,52,700 


The practice of granting financial assistance to the agricultu- State’s 
lists was in existence even before the establishment of British to 

rule in India and such assistance was extended especially during Agriculture, 
famine years. The British Government adopted the system that 
was already prevalent and gave it a legal status. The agricul¬ 
turists’ riots that broke out in several districts of the Deccan 
only helped to expedite the legislation in that regard. 

The Land Improvement Loans Act of 1883 and the Agricultu¬ 
rist Loans Act of 1884 provide the legal framework under which 
tagai loans are granted to the needy agriculturists. The former 
Act is broadly concerned with the long-term finance while the 
latter accommodates persons with short-term financial needs. 

Loans under Land Improvement Loans Act, 1883 .—Loans 
under this Act are granted to cultivators for works of improve- improvement 
roent on land such as irrigation, drainage, reclamation from Loam Act. 
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rivers or protection from floods, soil erosion, etc- The Collector, 
Prant Officer, Mamlatdar or Mahalkari is authorised to grant 
loans up to Rs. 7,500, Rs. 2,500, Rs. 2,500 and Rs. 1,000, respec¬ 
tively. The interest rate for these loans is generally 8 ‘/i per 
cent but in particular cases a reduced rate or nominal interest is 
charged if the Collector so recommends. 


As regards security ir was provided that the grantor, whoever 
he may be, had to satisfy himself as to the sufficiency of it with 
a margin of safety. Movable property was rarely accepted as 
security. Personal /.“ecurity was accepted if the person was 
solvent. The security of immovable property was invariably 
demanded where the amount of loan applied for was large. 


Loans under the Agriculturist Loans Act of 1884 could be 
granted to holders of arable lands for purchase of seeds, fodder, 
cattle, agricultural implenienrs, rebuilding the destroyed houses, 
maintenance of cultivators till the harvest and so on. As in the 
case of the Land Improvement Loans Act, so abo in case of 
Agriculturist Loans Act, the Collector, the Prant Officer or the 
Mamlatdar is authorised to grant loans up to specified limits. 
Loans above Rs. 2,500 have to be referred to Government for 
approval. The interest to be charged was again at 8 y^ per cent. 
The conditions of security were the same as those under the Land 
Improvement Loans Act of 1883. 

With a view to improving the agricultural conditions it was 
decided to extend the scheme of granting financial aid still fur¬ 
ther. The system of distribution of the tagai loans, therefore, 
was changed and the co-operative societies, the revenue office and 
the Zilla Parishad were authorised to give financial assistance to 
the agriculturist. The amounts of assistance also have substan¬ 
tially increased so as to cover a larger coterie of clients. 


During the First Five-Year Plan, cultivators were encouraged by 
grant of liberal tagai loans to construct new wells and repair old 
wells. As a result 308 new wells Were constructed and 252 old 
wells were repaired in the district. The scheme was continued 
under the Second Five-Year Plan. During 1956-57, 45 new wells 
were constructed and 23 old wells were repaired. From 1957-58, 
it was decided to give a further incentive of a subsidy to the 
extent of 25 per cent of the cost of sinking new wells, in order to 
step up the tempo of this activity. 


The Second Plan also provided for giving tagai loans to culti¬ 
vators for purchase of oil engines and pumps of indigenous make. 
During the First Plan period, tagai loans of Rs. 2,98,964 were 
granted ^o cultivators for purchase of 208 pumping sets. Dur¬ 
ing the Second Plan a similar amount was granted to them for 
the same purpose. 
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The industrial development in Sangli district is of recent <3IAPTE» 6> 
origin. In the last decades of the 19th century there were some ximd 

smallscale and cottage industries in the district, but they did not and CMUMm 
receive any financial a"sistance from the State. A number of Banking and 
schemes are now afoot under which such assistance is extended Finance. 
especially to small units. The following are statistics of assist- ^ 

ance given to individual artisans and their co-operatives in the ” 

district since 1956-57: — 


Purpose 

(1) 

Amount (in Rs.) 

(2) 

(i) Rebate .. 

45,504 

66,577 65,914 

(ii) Recurring grant to sale 

1,875 

8,778 5,273 

depots. 

(iii) Recurrir.g grant to dye- 

• « 

1,399 853 

house. 

(iv) Gra t for sample books 


fO 

(v) Grant for automatic take- 

, « 

70 

up motion. 

(vi) Grant for pedal looms .. 

• « 

9,000 

Grant of Management Expenses 

TO THE Industrial Co-operativrs 


No. of 

Amount 

Year 

societies 

disbursed 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

1951-52 

7 

Rs. 

2,509 

1952-53 

2 

2,862 

1953-54 

9 

7,647 

1954-55 

6 

4,019 

1955-56 

3 

661 

1956-57 

3 

1,305 

1957-58 

3 

576 

1958-59 

4 

1,171 


Grant-to Labour Contract Societies under the Second Five-Year 
Plan; An amount of Rs. 840 was granted to two societies in 
1958-59. ■ 


Financial assistance to village industries is given by the Maha¬ 
rashtra State Village Industries Board which is entrusted with 
the task of organising village industries like khadi, bee-keeping, 
palm gul, hand-made paper, rope making, etc. The programmes 
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CHAPTER 6. of development of these industries are framed and implemented 
in consultation with and with the financial participation of the 
and Al} India Khadi and Village Industries Commission. The State 

Banking and Government makes grants to the Board which conducts various 
Finance. training-cwm-production centres, for continuing and expanding its 

Financial activities. The details of the assistance under the First and the 

Second Five-Year Plans are given below. 

Loans and subsidies granted to industrial co-operatives during 
the First Five-Year Plan: — 

Name of the Society Loan Subsidy 

Rs. Rs. 

Ashta Gramodyog Sahakari Society, Ltd. .. 7,000 2,000 

Walwa Taluka Labourers' Co-operative Society, 3,000 
Ltd., Islamppr. 

Yelur Group Telotpadak Sahakari Society, Ltd. 5,000 
Panepat Karagir Sahakari Utpadak Society, U mad i 3.000 500 

Sa’Tgli Charmakar Utpadak Sahakari Society, 2,850 
Ltd., Sangli. 

Sarvodaya Vadar Samaj Sahakari Society, Ltd., 5,000 
Sangli. 

Mahila Audyogik Sahakari Society, Ltd., Sangli, 2,524 112 

Miraj Tanners Co-operative Society, Ltd.,— 

(а) for tools and equipment .. 1,575 525 

(б) for construction of shed .. 2,587'50 862'50 

As a result of the sustained efforts of the Government, 44 indus¬ 
trial co-operatives were organised in this district by the end of 
the First Five-Year Plan. 

During the Second Five-Year Plan it was proposed to organise 
38 industrial co-operative societies of various categories. In 
1956 57 and 1957-58, nine societies were organised and granted 
financial assistance by way of investment in their share capital, 
subsidies towards managerial expenses and loans and subsidies for 
purchase of equipment. Thus, assistance amounting to Rs. 3.16 
lakhs, was given to the following industries: — 

Name of the Industry Loan Subsidy 

(Rs.) (Rs.) 

Hand-pounding of paddy .. .. 2,000 

Hand Soap .. .. .. • ■ 4,187 

Leather and tanning. 200 per pit. 

Village oil ghanis .. .. 3,750 .. 

(for purchase of oil engine, 
improved equipment and 
management charges). 
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Similarly, under the handloom relief scheme Rs. 50,000 were 
allotted for working of 250 handlooms in the district during the 
First Five-Year Plan. Of this Rs. 10,000 and Rs. 6,300 were sanc¬ 
tioned to the handloom societies at Vita and Jadarboblad, 
respectively. 

The commencement of the small saving scheme dates as far 
back as World War I, when the then Government had issued 
Postal Cash Certificates having a maturity period of five years. 
This scheme continued for some time in the post-war years. Dur- 
ii^ the World War II Government started the scheme of Post- 
omce Nat'onal Savings Certificates in 1943, with a view to 
counteract inflation by withdrawing a part of increased purchas¬ 
ing power from the people, and also to serve as an additional 
source of war finance. After Independence small savings were 
regarded as one of the important schemes for raising money 
internally to finance the ambitious Five-Year Plans of the country. 


CHAPTBR f. 


TmAI 

•ad CoauoMO*- 
Banking and 
Finance. 
FiBancial' 
Afwistance to 
Industilei. 

Small-Savingc. 


The various categories of small savings are given below; — 

(1) Post-office Savings Bank Deposits, 

(2) Twelve-year National Plan Savings Certificates, 

(3) Ten-year Treasury Savings Deposit Certificates, 

(4) Fiffeen-year Annuity Certificates and 

(5) Cumulative Time Deposit Scheme. 

Of these the Post-office Savings Bank Deposits form the most 
imfwrtanr source for the collection of small savings especially 
from people of small means. The agency of the Post-office 
Savings Bank is very much suited to the rural area? where there 
arc little banking facilities. Moreover, as an agency of the 
Government, it enjoys complete confidence of the people. In 
1962-63, there were 99 post-offices doing savings bank work in 
Sangli district. The following statement gives the amounts depo¬ 
sited in these banks and the amounts withdrawn from them: — 


TABLE No. 18 


Statistics of the working of Postal Savings Banks, 
Sangli district 



No of savings 

Amount of 

Amount of 

Period 

Banks 

Deposits 

(Rs.) 

withdrawals 

(Rs.) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1-1-62 to 31-3-62 

93 

345760I'I3 

1241951-46 

1-4-62 to 31-3-63 

99 

8888640-63 

6917736-38 


Twelve-year National Plan Savings Certificates. —^These Certi¬ 
ficates were introduced with effect from June 1957 when the 
then existing Seven-Year and 12-year National Savings Certi¬ 
ficates and 10-year National Plan Certificates were discontinued. 
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CRAFTIR 6. They yield an income-tax free simple interest of 5.41 per cent 
compound interest of 4.25 per cent at maturity, i.e., at the 
Md Coamwwe. end of 12 years. They are cncashable even before maturity 
Banking and except for an initial period of 18 months. The Government 
Finance. thereafter introduced five and seven years series (which were also 

Small-Savings, eiicashable before maturity) yielding the rate of 3 per cent and 
3 4/7 per cent, respectively, at full maturity. The following state¬ 
ment shows the amount of savings invested in the Twelve-year 
National Plan Savings Certificates from 1958-59 to l%l-62: — 

Amount (Rs.) 


r 



Year 

Gross 

Net 

1958-59 


.. 29,19,119 

20,92,181 

1959-60 

• • • 

41,80,750 

33,40,578 

1960-61 

• • « . 

.. 20.94,755 

7,28,862 

1961-62 

« . 

.. 37,81,395 

17,80,262 


Ten-year Treasury Savings Deposit Certificates .—The scheme 
of Ten^ear Treasury Savings Deposit Certificates was started in 
1951. These Certificates ^re sold in denornhtations of Rs. 50 and 
investment in them can be made by ca.sh or cheque. The maxi¬ 
mum that can be invested depends upon whether the investor 
is an- individual or an institution. The interest at the 
rate of 4 per cent is paid annually on the completion of each 
period of twelve calendar months from the date of deposit. The 
certificates are exempt from income-tax, can be hypothecated 
and can be encashed before they reach maturity. 

The-,aggregate figures of total subscriptions received in Sangli 
district for these Certificates are given in the following state¬ 
ment ;—- 


Year 

Amount 



(Rs.) 

1951 

• • 

19,600 

1952 


95,800 

1953 


87,800 

1954 


71,800 

1955 


.. 1,46,300 

1956 


65,800 

1957 


37,200 

1958 


63,250 (up to Sept. 1958). 

1958-59 


11,250') 

1959-60 


(,01,850 >From Treasury 

1960-61 


31,550 1 Office. 

1961-62 


950J 

1958-59 


.. 1,67,1501 

1959-60 


1,97,500 1 From other 

1960-61 


3,61,150^ sources. 

1961-62 


.. 1,95,650j 
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Fifteen-year Annuity Certificates.~-Tihcst certificates were 
issued from 2nd January, 1958. They are sold in 
multiples of Rs. 3,325 up to Rs. 26,600 and yield the 
amount together with compound interest of approx’mately 
4.25 per cent every year by way of monthly payments, spread 
over 15 year. An annuity certificate can now be had for 
Rs. 1,330 yielding an annuity of Rs. 10 per month for 15 years. 
The amount thus received is free from income-tax or super-tax. 
The investment in this scheme serves a double purpose. It 
provides a safe, secure and profitable avenue for a lump sum 
investment of accumulated savings of a person and also ensures 
a regular monthly income to him. These investments, however, 
are available only for a single adult, two adults jointly and a 
guardian on behalf of a minor, institutions, corporations and 
firms cannot make investments in these certificates. 

The following table gives the details of the subscriptions 
received at the branches of the State Bank of India at Sangli 
and Miraj, re.spectively: — 


Subscription Subscription 


Year 

(1) 

at Sangli 
Branch 
(2) 

at Miraj 
Branch 

(3) 

Total 

(4) 


Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1958-59.. 

33.250 

3,325 

36,575 

1959-60.. 

16,623 

39,900 

56,525 

1960-61 .. 

43,225 

1,66,250 

2,09,475 

1961-62.. 

21,280 

83,125 

1,04,405 


Cumulative Time Deposit Scheme .—The Government has 
introduced this scheme within the framework of the Post-office 
Savings Bank from 2nd January 1958. This was done with a 
view to encouraging the habit of regular savings of small 
amounts which could be useful on specific occasions like 
marriage, education of children, building a house, etc. The 
scheme was revised in 1962 to make it more attractive for 
salaried persons. There are three types of accounts, viz., 5-year, 
10-year and 15-year. A person may deposit up to Rs. 200 per 
month in the first two types and up to Rs. 300 in the 15-year 
account. Deposits can be made in fixed denominations of 
Rs. 5, 10, 20, 50, 100, 200 and 300 subject to the limits for indi¬ 
vidual and joint accounts for each type. The total deposit 
during the entire period of the accounts is not to exceed 
Rs. 54,000 in the case of an individual’s account or Rs. 1,08,000 
in the case of joint accounts. Withdrawals of sums in multiples 
of Rs. 10 totalling not more than 50 per cent of the deposits 
made into the account are allowed once in the case of a five-year 
account, twice in the case of a 10-year account and thrice in the 
case of 15-year account, after the account has been in operation 
at least for one year. 


CHAPTER «. 
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CHAPTER 6 . The Government of India have now allowed to holders of 
Biidrtn Twii fr Annuity Certificates (I and II series) the facility of 

Md 'cS«un«tcft"Surrendering their certificates at any time after a period of 
Banxinc and 12 months from the date of deposits and obtaining the com- 
KiWance mutation value thereof. This facility was made available from 
Small-Savings, Isr October, 1962. 

Since the declaration of national emergency in 1962 small 
savings have been turned towards defence purposes. Accord¬ 
ingly certain changes were introduced in the schemes mentioned 
above. The Twelve-year National Plan Certifcates, the Ten-year 
Treasury Saving Deposit Certificates and the Fifteen-year 
Annuity Certificates were changed into Twelve-year National 
Defence Certificates, Ten-year Defence Deposit Certificates and 
the Fifteen-year Cash Annuity Certificates, respectively. Their 
rates of interest were also raised to Rs. 6,25, Rs. 4.50 and Rs. 4.25 
(compound) per annum, respectively. 

Joint-stock The evolution of the modern joint-stock companies can be 
Companies, traced to a period when the proprietory or in a few cases the 
partnership type of concerns had existed in the district. The 
old District Gazetteer mentions a few such concerns engaged in 
meeting the needs of individuals, who were mostly agriculturists. 
The companies as they exist today are, however, far different 
from the old ones both in their form as well as in their methods 
of collecting enormous funds. They are, in fact, developed as a 
suitable form of business organisation to minimise the instability 
and hazards of business and to enable it to raise large capital 
resources in order to meet its growing demands. 

Tw*o types of joint-stock companies are at present in existence 
in the district—(1) private limited companies and (2) public 
limited companies. The Companies Act of 1956 describes the 
former as one which restricts the right to transfer its shares, 
limits the number of its members to fifty and prohibits raising 
public subscriptions for any shares, or debentures of the com¬ 
pany. The Act further lays down that “no company, associa¬ 
tion or partnership consisting of more than twenty persons shall 
be formed for the purpose of carrying on any other business that 
has for its object the acquisition of gain by the company, asso¬ 
ciation or partnership or by the individual members thereof 
unless it is registered as a company”. 

Private Lirnited By 1962, there were in the district nineteen private limited 
Companies, companies. All of them were started during the war or post-war 
period, the oldest of them being the Madhavnagar Cotton Mills 
and the Budhgaon Trading Company, both registered on 25th 
March 1944. Among others four coihpanies were registered in the 
fifties of the present century and three after 1962, I'he objects of 
these companies differ widely as the following table would 
indicate:— 



Classification of Joint-Stock Companies, Private Limited 
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CHAPTER 6. The table indicates that of the nineteen private limited 
companies, only one is engaged in the manufacture of cotton 
aad cloth and one in oil extracting. In the engineering field there 

3ANiuNd AM, are three companies, in chemicals two, in general trading three. 
Finance. and in miscellaneous six companies have been working in the 

joint-stocV district. Almost all these companies have issued ordinary shares 
Companic. 

Private Limited 
Companies, 

Public Limited Among public limited companies excluding banks the oldest 
Companies, company in the district is the Kirloskar Brothers, Ltd., registered 
in 1920. Most of the other concerns came up during the post¬ 
war period. By 1962 there were 15 companies in the district. 
Their broad classification indicates that ten of them belonged to 
the manufacturing group, two to the trading group and the rest 
to the financial group. Of the manufacturing group three com¬ 
panies were engaged in engineering works, thrde in printing and 
publishing, two in oil extraction and one each in the uroduction 
of sugar and matches, 

The financial position of these companies is given in ne-xt page. — 



TABLE No. 20 

Public Limited Companies, Sangli 13istrict 
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Changes in 
Pattern of 
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Section II —Trade and Commerce 

Trading activities provide employment to a considerable 
number of persons in Sangli district. The number of sales 
workers [as classified in the Census of India, 1961, Economic 
Tables, Vol. X, Part II-B (ii)] stands at 13,775 of whom 12,269 arc 
men and 1,506 arc women. The following statement shows the 
number of persons engaged in various heads of trade: — 

Extent of Employment in Various Caixcories of Trade* 


(1) 

Total 

(2) 

Males 

(3) 

Females 

(4) 

(1) Working proprietors, wholesale trade 

534 

525 

9 

(2) Working proprietors, retail trade 

7,286 

6,473 

813 

(t) Commercial travellers and manufacturers* 
agents. 

104 

104 

•• 

(4) Salesmen and shop assistants, wholesale and 
retail trade. 

3,097 

2,951 

146 

(5) Hawkers, pedlars and atrcct vendors .. 

2,476 

1,999 

477 

(6) Salesmen, shop assistants and related workers 

165 

107 

58 


(not elsewhere classified). 


Considerable changes have taken place in the pattern, com¬ 
position and organisation of trade in Sangli district. These 
could he attributed to changes in the position of demand and 
supply of the commodities, improved means of transport, techno¬ 
logical advance, easier monetary conditions and growth of 
hanking. 

There has been a sizeable increase in the volume of trade. In 
keeping with this increase, the number of agencies connected 
with trading activities has also gone up. With the improvement 
in the means of transport and communications, trade is no 
longer confined to local areas. Numerous goods are exported to 
distant places. Imports from distant markets pour in huge 
quantities. Banking facilities have made finance available to the 
traders. Banking institutions are to be found in all the towns in 
the district. 

Since the regulation of markets under the Bombay Agricul¬ 
tural Produce Markets Act of 1939, there has been a remarkable 
change in the organisation of tta'de. The transactions of sale 
and purchase of agricultural produce are held under the super¬ 
vision of the market committees. This has helped in reducing 
nialpractices, and a number of irregularities have been eliminat¬ 
ed. Co-operatiVe societies have also emerged as a great force in 
the marketing of agricultural produce. TTiey compete with the 
other general commission agents. 

• These include workers engaged in any capacity in wholesale or retail trading 
activity and commercial transactions relating to imports and e>(ports, 
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Sangli is the seat for the forward market of turmeric trade. 


CHAPTER 6. 


This market is of great commercial importance not only in this 

district but in the entire State. ConunMc*. 

TrADB AMIi 
Commehc*. 


By the middle of the last century there were very few routes " "**“*• 

of trade. Traffic was mainly by carts and pack bullocks. The 
Poona-Belgaum road which then ran through Satara and Tas- 
gaon, and the road from Satara to Kolhapur which then ran by 
Masur, Karad, and Kasegaon to the Varna were partly passable 
to carts.’ During the eighties of the last century, the Poona- 
Belgaum mail road was the chief line of traffic. The Peth-Sangli 
road served as an artery to the main road and was crossed by 
almost all the important roads of the district. The Karad- 
Tasgaon and Satara-Tasgaon roads served the needs of cart 
traffic. The former allowed heavy cart traffic*. 

The Poona-Bangalore railway line which passes through the 
heart of the district is one of the most important routes of trade. 

It has made transit facilities available from this district to Poona, 

Belgaum, Harihar, Iluhli, Dharwar, Bangalore, Kolhapur and Goa. 

After the conversion of this metre gauge line into a broad gauge 
one, which is in progress, its importance as an artery of trade will 
be heightened. It will facilitate direct transit trade with Bombay 
and distant markets in Maharashtra and Gujarat. 

The Poona-Bangalore national highway which passes through 
the district is a very important route which serves goods traffic 
from Sangli via Sangli-Peth road. This route, which can be 
approached from Sangli by the Sangli-Pcth as well as by the 
Sangli-Kolhapur roads, facilitates goods transport to Karad, 

Poona and Bombay on the one hand and Belgaum, Hubli and 
Bangalore on the other. Besides, the district is fairly served by 
the (1) Sangli-Miraj road, (2) Sangli-Tasgaon-Vita-Mayani road, 

(3) Miraj-Pandharpur road, and {4) Karad-Tasgaon road. 

Thus, the road routes in the district have facilitated trade 
links with Bombay, Poona, Satara, Bangalore, Sholapur, Kolha¬ 
pur, Belgaum and Bijapur districts. imports 

The chief articles of import* in Sangli district comprise con¬ 
sumers goods, manufactures, industrial raw materials, industrial 
appliances, building material, etc. Among food grains, rice is 
imported from Bombay, Panvel, Pen, Mahad land. Karwar ; wheat 
from Madhya Pradesh aifd the Punjab; tur dal from Surat and 
Belgaum ; tobacco from Nipani and Kolhapur ; tea and coffee 
from Bombay, Cochin and other centres in South India ; cloth 
from Bombay, Sholapur) Ahmedabad, Nagpur, Madras and 
Bangalore; hosiery from Bombay, Delhi and Tudhiana ; sarees 
from Bombay, Ich^lkaranji. ^ Nagpur, Malegaon, Bangalore 

’ Gazetteer of Bombay Presidency, Vol. XIX, Satara District, 1885. 

* liW. 

3 Tile word import is used to connote the goods brought in this district from out- 
aide places either in India or abroad. 
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CHAPTER 6. Coimbtore and Madura; dhotis from Bombay, Nagpur and 
Sbolapur. As regards building materials, timber is imported from 
and Commerce. Kolhapur, Nasik, Malbar and Karwar; hardwares from Bombay, 
Trade and Poona, Calcutta ; cement from Bombay, Porbundar and Okha. 
Commerce. Drugs and medicines are brought from Bombay, Poona, Baroda, 
Imports. Calcutta, Ahmadnagar, Panvel and Satara ; brassware and copper- 
ware from Bombay, Belgaum, Hubli, Poona and Rajapur ; glass¬ 
ware from Oglcwadi and Talcgaon ; leather goods from Bombay, 
Kanpur, Lucknow and Kolhapur; and stationery and cutlery 
articles from Bombay and Poona. Mechanical appliances and 
machine tools are mainly brought from Bombay, Poona and 
Calcutta. 


The pattern of impon. trade in the past was in keeping with the 
then e.xisting economy. The chief articles of import were 
groceries, rice, salt, metals, coconuts, dates, hardwares, machinery 
and cloth. Copper and brass were sometimes imported in sheets 
and then shaped into various utensils. Mill-made cloth was 
imported from Bombay. 

Exports. 'phe position of export' trade in the last quarter of the nine¬ 
teenth century could be described as under: — 

“The chief exports are molasses, grain, earthnuts, turmeric, 
chillis, cotton, timber and cloth. Since the opening of bridged 
and well-made roads, molasses, the chief export of the district 
has of late come into increasing demands, and the cultivation 
of sugarcane has greatly spread. Millet, wheat, chillis, turmeric 
and tobacco are sent to Bombay by Chiplun, chiefly from Satara, 
Karad and Valva, by the local and Gujar Vanis who get these 
articles from the Kunbi husbandmen either in payment of 
debts or on cash payment. Cotton is sent from Valva and Tas- 
gaon in bullock carts to Chiplun by Bhatias and Gujarat Vanis 
who buy unginned cotton from the husbandmen, have it clear¬ 
ed by hand-machines, and pach it in bales, each weighing about 
250 pounds (10 maunds). Ajs there is growing import of 
European and Bombay piece goods, the growing of cotton has 
lately fallen off. Coarse cloth, cotton sheets or pasodis, and 
blankets are chiefly sent to other districts.’" 

At present, the chief items of export trade are groundnut, tur¬ 
meric, gul, jowar. chillis, cotton and coriander seed. The follow¬ 
ing paragraphs describe the direction and mode of export trade 
of principal commodities. 

Turmeric. Turmeric (halad) is one of the most important items of export 
from Sangli district. In fact a major portion of turmeric trade in 
Maharashtra State is carried on at Sangli. Turmeric is exported 
from Sangli to Bombay, Gujarat, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, 
Bihar, Delhi, and foreign countries in the middle east, viz,, Iran, 
Iraq, Saudi Arabia, and to Great Britain, America and France*. 

' For the purpose of this Gazetteer, the word export is used to connote the goods 
sent out of this district. 

^Gazetteer of the Bomhsiy Presidency, Vol. XtX, Satara, 1885. 

3The middle-esst countries as well as the European countries import Indian 
turmeric mainly for the manufacture of dye-stuffs. Turmeric is a good earner of 
oreign exchange. 
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There is a forward market in turmeric. The forward transac¬ 
tions at Sangli are on such a largje scale that the entire turmeric 
trade in India is affected by fluctuations at Sangli. The market 
review of day-to-day transactions at Sangli is published in the 
Times of India and other leading newspapers. 


CHAPTER 6. 
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The turmeric trade at Sangli amounts to about 1,39,965 quintals Turmeric. 
(3,75,000 Bengali maunds) per year. It forms quite a sizeable part 
of the total turmeric trade of India.* 


There are two varieties of turmeric at Sangli, viz., Jawari and 
Karhadi, The jawari variety is grown mainly in the southern 
part of Sangli, and in Vita, Tasgaon, Khanapur and Chlnchali. 
The Karhaai variety mainly comes from Satara district and 
Walwa taluka of Sangli district. Both these varieties are regard¬ 
ed to be superior to those in other parts of India. They possess 
higher sugar contents, and their fingers {halakund) can be broken 
easily. The Sangli turmeric is popularly known as Rajaptm 
halad. To obtain marketable turmeric, the fingers are separated 
from the bulbs and chora. Chofa is used as seed for sowing. 

The agriculturists bring the produce to the market which is 
openly auctioned under the supervision of ^he market committee. 
T^e general commission agents act as intermediaries between the 
agriculturists and purchasers. There are also purchasing agents 
trao purchase the produce under instructions received from the 
respective businessmen outside the district as well as from the 
State. 

Though warehousing facilities on scientific lines are inadequate, 
the Central Warehousing Corporation of India has been rendering 
remarkable help in this respect. There are private godowns as 

• The total turnover of turmeric production in India is over 7,46,000 quintals 
(20 lakhs of Bengali maunds) per year. Statistics of turnover at Sangli and other 
centres in the country for the year 1961-62 and 1962-63 are given below.— 


1961-62 1962-63 


Centres 

f""’ ' ■ 

Bags 

—-, 

B. Maunds 

t - 

Bags 

B. Maunds 

Sangli 

150 

375 

150 

375 

Nizamabad 

100 

250 

100 

250 

Cuddappa .. 

175 

350 

200 

400 

Duggiralal Erole .. 

175 

350 

175 

350 

Salem, Karur 

175 

305 

225 

395 

Rsjmundry 

70 

120 

70 

120 

Behrampur 

100 

175 

100 

175 

Other minor centres 

50 

125 

50 

125 

Total 

995 

2,050 

1,070 

2,190 


A—1322-27-A. 
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CHAPTER 6. well. A large bulk of the commodity is, however, stored in 
B8nking~Trade underground pits called paya. Turmeric can be stored in a pava 
and Commerce, for two to three years without being spoilt. Turmeric traders. 

Trade and however, prefer to store it in pits than in the warehouses. 

Commerce. 

Exports. 

Groundnut. Groundnut is one of the most important commercial crops of 
Sangli. It occupies an area of about 81,139.54 hectares (2,00,500 
acres) in the district, and is grown in almost all the talukas. The 
Tasgaon and Khanapur talukas are more affluent in groundnut 
production. Sangli, Tasgaon, Vita, Islampur and Takari are the 
most important centres of groundnut trade. The turnover of 
groundnut transactions at each of the centres is given below; — 

Sangli .. .. 63,000 Bags. 

Tasgaon .. .. 75,000 Bags. 

Vita .. .. 8,040 Quintals (Rs. 4,96,250). 

Takari ., .. 19,180 Quintals (Rs. 10,54,000). 

Miraj .. .. 41,091 Bags. 

Jath .. .. 16,000 Bags. 

A very large part of the total groundnut produce is crushed at 
oil mills in the district. There are oil mills at Sangli, Tasgaon, 
Vita, Islampur and Miraj. Oil as well as groundnut seed are 
exported to Bombay, Karnatak, Konkan and Poona. Nearly 75 
per cent of the traffic in groundnut and oil is by road, whereas 
the railways transport less than 25 per cent. Groundnut cake 
which is used as a cattle feed as well as manure finds a very good 
local demand. It is also exported to Kolhapur and Poona. 

The commercial importance of groundnut is increasing since 
the last many decades. The starting of the Vanaspati industry 
has led to an increase in the demand for groundnut oil. This has 
encouraged the farmers to increase the production of groundnut. 

The procedure of sale and purchase of groundnut at the regulat¬ 
ed markets is as per the regulations laid down in the Bombay 
Agricultural Produce Markets Act of 1939. This has minimised 
the incidence of malpractices such as false weights, unauthorised 
deductions and low bidding. 

Gul Gul (j^gg^ty) is an important item of export trade in Sangli 

district. Large-scale sugarcane cultivation, which occupies about 
10,117.150 hectares (25,000. acres) of land, has encouraged gul manu¬ 
facturing on an extensive scale. The production of gul in all the 
talukas of Sangli district is more than the needs of local markets. 
It has been one of the chief items of exports for more than the 
past 50 years. 

The turnover of gul trade at Sangli was 5,44,252 bags in 1959-60, 
8,45,631 bags in 1960-61 and 5,16,936 bags in 1961-62. The value 
of gul traded at Takari was Rs. 2,94,909 in 1959-60, Rs. 2,31,570 in 
1960-61 and Rs. 1,51,950 in 1961-62. At Tasgaon, 7,226 lumps 
(dhepa) were sold in 1960-61 and 5,603 lumps in 1961-62. The 
Vita market accounted for 1,280 quintals valued at Rs. 31.980 in 
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1960-61 and for 2,005 quintals valued at Rs. 87,744 in 1961-62. chapter 6. 
The volume of turnover at Miraj was 2,455 bags in 1959-60, 2,743 
in 1960-61 and 1,723 in 1961-62. The turnover of gw/ sales at Jath and Commerce, 
was 16,269 bags in 1960-61 and 14,363 bags in 1961-62.* Trade and 

Commerce. 

Exports. 

The abovementioned markets are export centres. The principal Gut. 
destinations of export are Bombay, Poona, Jalgaon, Dhulia, Gujarat 
and Karnatak region. Nearly 25 per cent of the total exports go 
to Karnatak. The bulk of the traffic is by motor trucks. 

Trade in gul is regulated under the Bombay Agricultural 
Produce Markets Act of 1939. It is assembled at the market yards 
by agriculturists, and sold by open auction through general com¬ 
mission agents and co-operative societies. The general commission 
agents or purchasers export the merchandise to distant markets. 

The business is brisk from January to May. Jowar. 

Jowar occupies about 2,59,201.38 hectares (6,40,500 acres) of the 
total cropped area in the district. This staple food crop is grown 
in all the talukas. 

Sangli, Vita, Islampur, Miraj, Jath, Tasgaon and Shirala are the 
main assembling and distributing markets of jowar. The destina¬ 
tions of exports are Bombay, Kolhapur, Poona, Konkan and 
Gujarat. Bulk of the export trade is transported mainly by road, 
while railways account for only a fraction of the transport load. 

The turnover of jowar trade at Sangli was 76,040 bags in 1959- 
60, 82,346 bags in 1960-61 and 72,279 in 1961-62. The turnover of 
jowar trade at Miraj was 57,346 bags in 1959-60, 54,217 bags in 

1960- 61 and 51,663 in 1961-62. The turnover of trade at Jath was 
9,666 bags in 1959-60, 12,273 bags in 1960-61 and 12,704 in 1961 62. 

Vita accounted for 1,208 quintals of jowar trade in 1960-61 and 
1,432 quintals in 1961-62. Jowar trade at Tasgaon amounted to 
22,490 bags in 1958-59, 35,116 bags in 1960-61 and 22,716' bags ir 

1961- 62. The turnover of jowar trade at Takari market amounted 
to Rs. 8,39,271 in 1959-60, Rs. 11,47,380 in 1960-61 and Rs. 6,40,64’ 
in l%l-62.* 

Jowar trade also is regulated under the Bombay Agricultural 
Produce Markets Act of 1939, As such, all the transactions are 
carried out under the supervision of the market committees. 

The other items of export trade from Sangli district are chillis, other Exports. 
cotton, sugar, coriander seed, math, tur and caitle. Chillis are 
exported by road to the Konkan region. Cotton is used mostly 
by the cotton mills at Sangli and Madhavanagar. Cloth is 
exported to Satara, Karnatak and Kolhapur. Ginned cotton is 
sent to Sholapur. Coriander seed is mostly sent to Madras, 

Coimbatore, Bangalore, and markets on the Southern Railway. 

Tamarind is exported to Bombay and places in South India. 

• The statistics of turnover of trade given in this paragraph pertain to the trans- 
actionsj. the respective m arket yards. 
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The main centres from which these commodities arc exported 
are Sangli, Miraj, Tasgaon, Vita and Islampur. 

Sangli is an export centre of coarse cloth and handloom cloth 
manufactured at Sangli, Madhavanagar and Budhgaon. Since the 
establishment of a sugar factory at Madhavanagar, sugar is also 
exported to other districts in Maharashtra. 

Regulation of agricultural produce markets is of prime im¬ 
portance in so far as it ensures proper returns to the farmer for 
his produce. Besides safeguarding the farmer from passible 
malpractices and exploitation, it provides better prices for the 
produce. 

The history of regulation of agricultural markets in this dis¬ 
trict can he traced back to 1947 in which year the Takari market 
was brought within the purview of the Bombay Agricultural 
Produce Markets Act, 1939. Subsequently, the regulation was 
made applicable to Tasgaon market in 1948, Sangli in 1950 and 
Vita in 1960. The Agricultural Produce Market Committee, 
Sangli, serves the Miraj and Jath talukas, that of Tasgaon serves 
Tasgaon taluka, that at Takari serves Walwa taluka and Shirala 
peta. The Khanapur taluka is served by the Vita Market Com¬ 
mittee. The regulation of markets in the district has made 
remarkable progress. 

Under the Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets Act of 1939, 
and the subsequent amendment of 1963, sale and purchase of 
the regulated commodities is controlled by the respective market 
committees. Sale and purchase of the commodities within a 
certain radius of the market yard is banned by rules. Business 
transactions are to be held on the market premises only. The 
price of commodities brought into the market is settled by open 
auction or by open agreement, and sales under cover are prohi¬ 
bited. No deductions from the agreed price of consignment are 
allowed except for any authorised trade allowance. Weighment 
is done usually by licenced weighmen in the premises of the 
market yards. Though all the transactions are done under the 
supervision of the market committee the buyers sometimes 
circumvent the supervision over the settlement of prices and 
payments. The buyers conspire to bid lower prices. This 
results in losses to the farmers. Payments are made in cash. 
Some of the payment, however, are not made in cash but arc 
adjusted against the loans taken by the producers from the 
merchants. 

Prior to regulation of markets, the buyers and their commis¬ 
sion agents used to make numerous deductions from the sales- 
proceeds on account of a multiplicity of market charges, viz,, 
Jharmadaya, goshala and temple charges, kasar, tut, etc. These 
charges are prohibited now. The authorised market charges, at 
present, cover taxes, market cess, commission and >veighment 
charges. 
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Every market committee is a corporate body and is responsible 
for the effective supervision and management of the respective 
markets and sub-markets. It can acquire, purchase or sell pro¬ 
perty and premises. It is composed of members elected from 
among the constituencies of farmers and traders, and govern¬ 
ment nominated members. The nominated members comprise 
the Assistant Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Mamlatdar of 
the concerned taluka and a representative of local self-govern 
ment bodies. There is a majority of elected members in the 
committee. 

Sangli is by far the biggest and the most important regulated 
market in the district and the surrounding region. The Agri¬ 
cultural Produce Market Committee, Sangli came into being in 
1950 and had a jurisdiction over Miraj taluka. Under the 
Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets Act of 1939, sale and 
purchase of groundnut (unshelled as well as shelled), gul 
turmeric and chillis were brought under regulation. Subse 
quently, the area of operations of the market committee was 
extended to Jath taluka also, and a sub-market at Jath was 
established in 1959. In view of the importance of Miraj as a 
foodgrains market, a sub-market was established there in 1954. 

At present, the following commodities are under regulation: 
groundnut (shelled as well as unshelled), turmeric, gitl, chillis, 
cotton (ginned as well as unginned), tur gram, coriander, 
safflower, mug, mataki, udid, castor seed, jowar, bajri, wheat, 
maize and cattle. For effective regulation of purchase and sale 
of agricultural commodities, the market committee has con¬ 
structed its own market yards at Sangli, Miraj and,Jath. Due 
to the better prices offered by these markets nearly 80 per cent 
of the agricultural produce is sold in their yards, whereas about 
20 per cent is sold locally in the villages. The principal market 
functionaries, are, general commission agents, traders, weighmen 
and hamals. The following figures give number of the various 
functionaries in the market area in 1961-62:—- 

(i) ‘A’class traders 134 (v) General commission agents .. 52 

(ii) ‘A’class traders and general 164 (vi) Teli traders .. 12 

commission agents. 

(iii) ‘B* Class traders .. .. 134 (vii) Weighmen .. .. 84 

(iv) Retail traders .. 1220 (viii) Hamals .. .. .. 138 

The agriculturists bring their produce to the general commis¬ 
sion agents who work as intermediaries between the sellers and 
buyers (traders). Sales by open agreement system are allowed in 
exceptional cases. As soon as the bargain is settled, an agree¬ 
ment is. executed by the commission agent, and weighment is 
made by licensed weighmen. Payments are immediately made 
to the farmer after deducting commission, market cess, weighing 
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charges and hamali charges. The rates of market charges are 
given below: — 


Commodity 

Commission 
(for Rs. 100 

sale-proceeds) 

Market 

Cess 

Weighment 
(per bag) 

Hamali 
(per bag) 

Groundnut 

1-56 

015 

002 

006 

Gul 

1-56 

015 

0-02 

004 

Turmeric .. 

1-56 

0-15 

0-03 

0-I2 

Chillis 

1-56 

015 

0-03 

0-12 

Cotton 

1-56 

0-15 

005 
(per docra) 

0-25 
(per docra) 

Foodgrains 

1-56 

015 

0-02 

0-12 


Facilities, such as, storage shed, electric lights, canteen and 
potable water are provided by the market committee. 

The volume of trade in groundnut, turmeric, gul, chillis and 
jowar at Sangli is considerable. The following table gives 
tbe annual arrivals of regulated commodities at S^angli market 
yard, and Miraj and Jath sub-yards in 1959-60, 1960-61 and 

1961-62. 
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The annual total turnover of trade at the market yards during 
the period 1959—62 is given helow: — 


(figures in rupees) 



year 

Sangli 

Market 

Miraj 

Sub-market 

Jath 

Sub-market 

1959-60 

«* ♦. 

4,66,88,514 

32,45,362 

26,77,435 

1960-61 

.. 

4,52,95,584 

32,19,942 

27,46.587 

1961-62 

.. 

5,19,91,673 

42,85,785 

29,54,793 


The financial position of the market committee is indicated in 
the following statement. 

On account of favourable crops in 196h62 there was considerable 
increase in the arrivals of groundnut, turmeric, chillis and cotton. 


Year Income Expenditure 



Rs. 

Rs. 

1959-60 . 

1.23,247 

1,34,076 

1960-61 . 

1,29,609 

1,02,304 

1961-62 . 

1,27,186 

1,10,307 

Co-operative marketing societies 

licensed by 

the market com- 


mittee deal in the purchase and sale of agricultural produce in 
the market premises. This has'gone a long way in safeguarding 
the interests of the agriculturists. The following societies func¬ 
tion in the market yards: — 

Sangli Market Yard — 

(1) Shri Ganapati District Co-operative Purchase and Sale 

Union, Sangli. 

(2) Varna Valley Co-operative Purchase and Sale Union 

(Branch). 

(3) Karad Co-operative Purchase and Sale Society (Branch). 
Mira; Yard — 

(1) Shri Ganapati District Co-operative Purchase and Sale 

Union. 

(2) Miraj Urban Co-operative Bank. 

(3) Miraj Group Multipurpose Co-operative Society. 
jMh Yard — 

(1) Shri Ganapati District Co-operative Purchase and Sale 

Union. 

(2) Jath Taluka Co-operative Purchase and Sale Society. 

(3) Vividh Karyakari Sahakari Society. 
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The Sangli market has been selected, by the government, as 
one of the agencies for reporting the daily prices for broadcasting 
them from the Akashvoani. The daily price position is reported 
to the Market Research Officer, Bombay, who provides the same 
to the Akashwani. 

The Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets Act, 1939, was 
made applicable to the purchase and sale of groundnut, turmeric, 
gul, coriander, safflower, jowar, bajra, gram and tur as early as 
1947 in Khanapur taluka. It was, then, under the jurisdiction 
of the Takari market committee. Subsequently it was separated 
from the latter and constituted into an independent market com¬ 
mittee at Vita. The Vita market committee, which was formed 
in 1960, has jurisdiction over the Khanapur taluka. Trade in 
groundnut, turmeric, gul, coriander, safflower, jowar, bajra, 
gram, iur and cattle is regulated at present. 

The market yard provides facilities such as shed, potable 
water, etc. 

The main articles of trade at Vita are jowar, cattle, groundnut 
and gul. The following table shows the annual arrivals of the 
regulated commodities during the period between 1960-61 and 
1961-62: — 

TABLE No. 22 


Commodity 

Quantity in 
quintals 

Value in 
rupees 

Quantity in 
quintals 

Value in 
rupees 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Groundnut 

510 

30,678 

8,040 

4,96,250 

Turmeric 

18 

1,350 

41 

7,905 

Gul 

1,280 

31,980 

2,005 

87,744 

Coriander 

. - 


54 

2,696 

Safflower 


. 

N.A. 

500 

Jowar 

1,208 

42,280 

1,432 

60,690 

Bajra 

134 

4,095 

367 

15,855 

Gram 

28 

1,960 

72 

3,560 

Tut 

129 

4,960 

543 

24,150 

Cattle 

4.259 

(Number) 

15,96,966 

6,834 21,25,058 

(Number) 


During 1961-62 prices of groundnut were fairly steady 
throughout. Prices of jowar and other foodgrains were high 
during the same period. 

The Khanapur Taluka Shetkari Sahakari Sangh, Vita, func¬ 
tions as general commission agent in the Vita market yard. 
This society handled 3S per cent of the total arrivals of jowar. 
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94 per cent of turmeric, 57 per cent of gul, 28 per cent of 
coriander, 40 per cent of safflower, 30 per cent of jowar, 16 per 
cent of bajra, 11 per cent of tur and 26 per cent of gram in 
1961-62. 

The market committee displays day-to-day prices prevailing 
at the neighbouring markets of Sangli and Karad. The Bombay 
prices are recorded from the price bulletin broadcast from 
Bombay Radio Station, and are kept in the office for information. 

The Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets Act was made 
applicable to Tasgaon in 1948. The market area extends over 
the whole of Tasgaon taluka. The market committee maintains 
a spacious yard equipped with the usual amenities. The regu¬ 
lated commodities are groundnut, (shelled as well as unshelled), 
turmeric, gul, 'tur, safflower (karadai), jowar, bajra, gram, udid, 
coriander, wheat, maize, chillis, chavali and tamarind. Trade 
m cattle and sheep is also brought under regulation. 

The principal market functionaries are traders, general com¬ 
mission agents and weighmen. Their number in 1960-61 and 
1961-62 is given below: — 

1960-61 1961-62 


'A’ class traders .. . > 17 19 

‘B’ class traders .. .. .. .. .. 48 39 

Retail traders . 799 656 

General commission agents .. .. .. 14 10 

‘A’ class traders and general commission agents .. 7 7 

Weighmen .. .. .. .. .. 8 8 

Hamah .. .. .. .. .. 56 54 


The main articles of trade at Tasgaon are jowar, groundnut 
and gul. The following table gives the annual arrivals of the 
regulated commodities during 1958-59, 1960-61 and 1961-62: — 

TABLE No. 23 

Turnover of Trade at Tasgaon market 


(Figures in bags) 


Commodity 

1958-59 

1960-61 

1961-62 

Groimdnut . 

30,508 

59,225 

75,081 

Turmeric .. .. .. 

7,352 

5,207 

4,424 

Gul . 

16,242 

(lumps) 

7,226 

(lumps) 

5,603 

(lumps) 

Tw . 

347 

599 

1,244 

Safflower . 

410 

1,469 

264 

Jowar . 

22,490 

35,116 

22,716 

Bajra 

3,426 

1,016 

446 

Gram 

1,471 

2,688 

2,119 

Udid . 

958 

1,101 

1,148 

Coriander 

1,030 

1,362 

1,843 

Wheat ., .. .. 


1,641 

1,524 

Maize 


480 

376 

Chilli . 


216 

982 

Chavali .. ., 


242 

460 

Tamarind . 

•• 

801 

809 
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Co-operative marketing has achieved considerable progress in 
Tasgaon market. The Varna Valley Co-operative Purchase and 
Sale Union, Shri Canapati District Purchase and Sale Union, the 
Tasgaon Taluka Co-operative Purchase and Sale Society and the 
Kawathe Ekand Co-operative Society act as general commission 
agents. 

The market committee displays the prices and arrivals of 
regulated commodities daily. It also makes available the prices 
prevailing at Sangli, Karad, Kolhapur and Pandharpur markets 
for the information of the agriculturists. 

Takari market was the first to be regulated in Sangli district. 
The Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets Act of 1939, was 
made applicable to Takari in 1947. The market has, however, 
been shiued to Islarapur because of the facilities of transport 
available there. The area <rf operation of the market extends 
over Walwa taluka and Shirala peta. The market committee 
commands the principal market yard at Islampur and sub-market 
yard at Shirala. 
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The Islampur market has regulated the trade of groundnut 
(shelled as well as unshelled), turmeric, gul, jowar, bajra, 
coriander, gram, tur, safflower and cattle. 

The Islampur market ig affluent in the trade of groundnut, 
jowar and turmeric. The following taWe gives the total turn¬ 
over of trade in the respective contmodities; — 

TABLE No. 24 

Turnover of Trade durinx 1959-60, 1960-61 and 1961-62 


Commodity 

1959-60 

1960-61 

1961-62 

Groundnut .. .. .. 

.. 13,81,704 

12,19,108 

10,54,733 

Turmeric 

.. 3,06,115 

2,42,100 

2.75,760 

Gul . 

.. 2,94,909 

2,31,570 

1.51,950 

Coriander 

16,450 

7,880 

1,276 

Sa£9ower {Kandm) 

440 

• • 

51 

Jowar .. ., 

,. 8,39,271 

11,47,380 

6,40,647 

Bajra . 

35,340 

16,080 

1,634 

Gram . 

.. 55,435 

59,648 

41,885 

Tur . 

40,987 

6.930 

10,773 

Cattle . 

.. 25,94,381 

20,48,558 

4,38,046 


Co-operative marketing societies have made considerable 
headway in this market. The Varna Valley Purchase and Sale 
Union nas started its adat shop at Islampur. The other societies 
are the Balbhim Society and the Shir^a Purchase and Sale 
Union. 

Prices of all the regulated commodities arc displayed daily. 
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CHAPTER 6. The following extracts from the Satara District Gazetteer* 
8mnldBg~~Tnde Published in 1885 throw a light on the position of trade at 
and Commerce. Islampur, Vita and Tasgaon. 

Trade and 

Commerce. Islampur. — “ Islampur or Urun in Valva has about thirty 

Trade Centrca traders mostly Brahmans, Marwar, Gujrat and Lingayat Vanis 

in 1885. Maratha Kunbis. The traders send to Chiplun large 

quantities of tobacco and raw sugar or gul, and in exchange 
bring salt, dates, betelnuts, groceries, spices, English and country 
piecegoods, and metals which they sell at Islampur and the 
neighbouring villages. Besides Islampur, the large village of 
Shirala in Valva is famous for its brass lamps or samais which the 
Kasars send to Satara, Sholapur and Poona”. 

Vita .—“ Vita in Khanapur has about 150 traders, mostly 
Brahmans, Marwar and local Vanis, Shimpis, Telis, Kasars, 
Sangars, Tambats, Salis and Musalmans. Of these traders, the 
Brahmans and Marwar vanis are generally money-lenders. 
English and Bombay piecegoods and twist are brought by Mar¬ 
war Vanis and Shimpis from Bombay and Poona. The twist is 
brought by Momin Musalmans who weave it into turbans and 
by Sangars, and Salis who weave it into cotton sheets or pasodis, 
which are sold both at Vita and Kadegaon. From the growers, 
Marwar and local Vanis buy raw sugar or gul, and the Vanis and 
Telis buy sesame, earthnut, safflower and other oil-seeds, and 
send them largely to Chiplun, and in exchange bring salt, betel- 
nuts, dates, and groceries”. 

Tasgaon.—“ TasgAoii has about 150 traders, witK capitals vary¬ 
ing from ;fl0 to ,^10,000 (Rs. 100 to Rs. 1,00,000) mostly Brahmans, 
Marwar, Gujrat and Lingayat Vanis, Maratha, Kunbis, Jains, 
Telis and Musalmans. The traders buy from the growers cotton, 
tobacco, raw sugar or gul, and earthnuts, and send them to 
Satara, Sholapur, Poona and Chiplun, and from Chiplun bring in 
exchange salt, piecegoods, dates, silk, sugar, metals and spices, 
which are sold to the people for cash. As there are no steam 
presses, cotton, which is the chief article of export, is loosely 
packed and loses much in quantity and quality”. 

Wholesale Sangli is by far the most important centre of trade and 
Trade Centres, commerce not only in this district but also in the entire region 
of south Maharashtra. The factors which have contributed to 
the importance of Sangli as a centre of trade are the sympathetic 
attitude of the former princely state authorities and the availa¬ 
bility of transportf and communications. Sangli is connected by 
roads to Poona, Satara, Karad, Kolhapur, Miraj, Pandharpur and 
Sholapur. The railway line to Miraj is also a trade route of 
importance. 


• Gazettter of Bombay Presidency, Vol. XJX, Satara District, 1885, pp. 215, 216. 

t As regards goods traffic, a laige bulk is transported by road to Poona, Bombay, 
Kolhapur, Sholapur, Belgaum and other centres. Goods transport by railways 
forms a minor part of the whole of traffic. A motor truck is available for about 
Rs. 300 to Rs. 400 up to Bombay. 
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Sangli is an entrepot centre of trade. Agricultural goods from 
a number of villages in the district and adjoining areas of Mysore 
are assembled here. The assembled merchandise is exported to 
Bombay, Poona, Konkan, Belgaum, Bijapur, Goa, Sholapur, 
Gujarat and a number of upcountry markets. Besides, it is a 
centre of wholesale trade in groundnut, turmeric, gul, chillis, 
cotton, jowar, tur^ hardware, cloth, tobacco and a number of 
consumer goods. 

The annual turnover of wholesale trade in agricultural produce 
alone amounts to over Rs. 6 crorcs. There is a forward market of 
turmeric trade at Sangli. Turmeric from Sangli is exported to 
Bombay. Poona, Gujarat, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Bihar, 
Delhi and foreign countries in the Middle East, viz., Iran, Iraq, 
Saudi Arabia, and also to Great Britain, America and France as 
well. Turmeric trade at Sangli amounts to about 1,39,965 quin¬ 
tals (3,75,000 Bengali maunds) per year. 

Whosesalc transactions in agricultural produce, such as, ground¬ 
nut, turmeric, gul, chillis, cotton, tur, gram, coriander, safflower, 
mug, math, udid, castor seed, jowar, bajra, wheat, maize and cattle 
are regulated under the Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets 
Act of 1939 and the Amendment Act of 1963. 

Warehousing facilities are available at Sangli market. Storage 
for commodities on scientific lines has been provided on the market 
yard by the Central Warehousing Corporation since 1957. The 
central warehouses, constructed at a cost of Rs. 6.5 lakhs, have a 
storage capacity of about 4,117 metric tons or 41,000 bags. There 
arc special types of godowns for gul and turmeric. Besides, there 
are a number of private godowns owned or hired by traders. 

Fluctuations of prices of groundnut, jowar, cotton, bajra and 
many other commodities are in consonance with those at Bombay. 
The prices of groundnut over the period of the last seven years, 
except the year 1961-62, have shown an upward tendency. During 
1961-62 groundnut fetched lower prices. Turmeric, gul, jowar 
and chillis showed a rising trend of prices during the last seven 
years. 

During the period from November to April trading is brisk 
whereas June, July and August are months of quiet trade at 
Sangli. 

Miraj owes much of its importance as a centre of trade and 
commerce to the railway facilities available there. Being a 
junction of the Poona-Bangalore, Miraj-Sangli, Miraj-Kolhapur 
and Miraj-Kurduwadi railway routes, a large trade in foodgrains 
and groundnut has been localised at Miraj. It has trade links 
with Belgaum, Bangalore, Hubli, Goa, Poona, Kolhapur and 
Bombay. 

Miraj is a centre of wholesale trade in groundnut, jowar, wheat 
and bangles. Trade in groundnut, turmeric, gul, chillis, cotton, 
tur, gram, coriander, safflower, mug, mataki, udid, castor seed, 
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jowar, bajra, wheat and maize is regulated under the Bombay 
Agricultural Produce Markets Act. In view of its importance as 
a foodgrains market, the Market Committee established a sub- 
market yard at Miraj in 1954. 

Jowar is exported from Mir^ to Kolhapur and Konkan by 
tmcks. Groundnut is sent chiefly to Bombay. Between Septem¬ 
ber 1, 1962 and February 8, 1963, 5,000 quintals of unshelled 
groundnut were exported to Bombay. A large proportion of the 
wholesale trade in cotton, gul, chillis and turmeric has shifted 
from Miraj to Sangli. Cotton and gul trade was lost because of 
the paucity of competitive buyers at Miraj. The lack of effective 
demand prompted Ae sellers to take their goods to Sangli market. 

The wholesale trade in bangles at Miraj deserves a mention. 
There are eight bangle dealers at Miraj. It is a distributing 
centre of bangles for Sangli, Satara, Belgaum and.Coa. Bangles 
are mainly imported from Ferozabad* near Agra. The transac¬ 
tions are not on a commission basis, but involve outright trans¬ 
actions. 

Vita is a centre of wholesale transactions in groundnut, gul, 
jowar, turmeric, coriander, safflower, gram, tur and cattle. Trade 
in cattle, groundnut, gul and jowar is, however, more important. 
The annual turnover of cattle trade exceeds Rs. 21 lakhs and that 
of groundnut Rs. 5 lakhs. Business in all the abovcmentioned 
commodities is regulated and is supervised by the market com¬ 
mittee. 

Groundnut, gul, and jowar are the main commodities exported 
from Vita market. The destinations of export outside the district 
are Bombay, Poona, Konkan and Pandharpur. Goods are trans¬ 
ported by (1) Chiplun-Karad-Bijapur highway and (2) Sangli- 
Tasgaon-Vita-Phaltan road. Agricultural produce from the nearby 
villages in Khanapur taluka is assembled here by agriculturists. 

Tasgaon is a centre of wholesale trade in groundnut, jowar, 
turmeric and gul. Besides these commodities, trade in tur, 
safflower, bajra, gram, udid, coriander, wheat, maize, chillis, 
chavali, tamarind and cattle is regulated under the Bombay Agri¬ 
cultural Produce Markets Act, Groundnut cultivation extends 
over an area of 19,329.826 hectares, (47,765 acres) whereas jowar 
covers an area of 42,641.764 hectares (1,05,370 acres) in the Tas¬ 
gaon taluka. 

Most of the trade transactions are held in the market-yard. 
Local oil millers purchase groundnut for oil crushing. Ground¬ 
nut seed as well as oil is exported from Tasgaon. The main 
items of export are groundnut, jowar, turmeric, gul, coriander 
and gram. The destinations of export trade are Sangli, Kolha¬ 
pur, Karad, Nasik, Shrirampur, Belapur, Ahmadnagar, Bombay, 
Dhulia and Madras. The general commission agents at Tasgaon 
jiurchase the goods from the agriculturists and supply the same 

* Ferozabad is the most important centre of bangle manufacture. 
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to traders from various places. The annual turnover of trade of 
an average commission agent at Tasgaon is about ten lakhs of 
rupees. 

The period of brisk trade is from November to March. Busi¬ 
ness is lowest during the rainy season. There are four oil crush¬ 
ing mills at Tasgaon which export oil out of the district. There 
is a heavy demand for oil-cake in the district and the neighbour¬ 
ing district of Kolhapur. Banking facilities are available at 
Tasgaon. The branches of the District Central Co-operative 
Bank, the Urban Co-operative Bank and the Bank of Karad 
provide loans to traders. The main routes of trade from Tas¬ 
gaon are, (1) Sangli-Tasgaon-Mayani road, (2) Karad-Tasgaon 
road and (3) Tasgaon-Kirloskarwadi road. Besides, railway 
transport is available via Bhilwadi railway station. 
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Islampur situated on the Sangli-Peth road has attracted whole¬ 
sale trade from the entire Walwa taluka. Much of the whole¬ 
sale trade at Takari has shifted to Islampur because of the easy 
transport facilities available there. It is a centre of trade in 
groundnut, jowar, gul, bajra, gram, tur, and coriander. Jowar 
and groundnut are, however, the most important items. 

Groundnut is exported to Bombay, whereas iowar is sent to 
Kolhapur, Konkan and Poona. Islampur has trade links with 
Poona, Bombay, Kolhapur and towns in the Konkan. Com- 
moditis are sent out in trucks. 

Jath is a wholesale market of secondary importance. Most of 
the area around this town is barren and unproductive. Conse¬ 
quently the volume of trade is not large. The main articles of 
trade are jowar, groundnut, cotton, safflower, and coriander. 
Statistics of the average annual arrivals at the Jath market are 
given below; — 


Groundnut 

.. 75,000 bags. 

Chillis 

.. 2,000 

bags. 

Jowar 

.. 20,000 bags. 

Mathi 

.. 2,500 

bags. 

Cotton 

.. 25,000 atakis* 

Bajra 

.. 2,500 

bags. 

Coriander 

.. 10,000 bags. 

Gram 

1,000 

bags. 

Safflower 

.. 10,000 bags. 

Tut 

l.OUO 

bags. 


Jath has trade links with Bijapur and Pandharpur. A size¬ 
able volume of commodities is exported to these markets. 
Groundnut, gram, tur, mug, matki, safflower and cotton are 
exported to Bijapur, cotton is sent to Pandharpur, and chillis 
are sent to Bombay and Poona. Jath is famous for the weekly 
cattle market. 


Islampur. 


Jath. 


The Bank of Jath and the Urban Co-operative Bank provide 
for the financial requirements of the local trade. 


* Ataki is a unit used for the weighing of cottton. It is equivalent to 128 seers. 
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The history of co-operative marketing in Sangli district can be 
traced back to the year 1926-27, when two marketing societies 
were established in the district. The district is very proud of 
the valuable progress achieved in the marketing of agricultural 
produce through co-operatives and has always been in the fore¬ 
front in the co-operative movement in Maharashtra. Obviously 
this has yielded benefits to the agriculturist who gets a proper 
return for his produce. Assured prices for his goods, which is 
one of the major incentives to increased production has been 
made possible to a great extent by the co-operative institutions. 

There are eight major co-operative marketing societies* in the 
district which sell agricultural produce on a commission basis. 
They have established their arfaf shops in the various markets 
and sub-markeits in the district. They purchase and sell the 
agricultural produce assembled in the market. They also act as 
general commission agents. In some cases they offer competitive 
prices for the produce. 


The following table gives the volume and value of trade 
handled by co-operative societies in Sangli market area in 1961- 
62: — 

TABLE No. 25 


Commodity 

(1) 



Quintals 

(2) 

Value of 
turnover 

(3) 

(1) Groundnut (unshelled) 



22,032 

Rs, 

15,42,310 

(2) Groundnut (shelled) .. 



115 

11,600 

(3) Turmeric 



14,344 

17,21,400 

(4) Gul . 



20,391 

9,25,480 

(5) Chillis. 



2,060 

3,09,150 

(6) Cotton .. 



1,681 

1,85,020 

(7) T«r . 



689 

27,600 

(8) Gram .. 



1,221 

54,990 

(9) Mug . 



291 

11,680 

(10) Mataki .. 



170 

7,160 

(11) Udid . 



351 

21,120 

(12) Safflower 



2,989 

1,49,500 

(i3) Coriander 



313 

18,840 

(14) Castor seed 



59 

3,600 

(15) Jowar .. 



24,032 

10,81,485 

U6) Bajra 



1,080 

43,240 

(17) Wheat .. 



1,805 

1,08,360 

(18) Maize .. 

•• 


393 

13,003 


Total 

•• 


62,35,538 


•(I) Shri Ganapati Sale and Purchase Co-operative Union, Sangli. 

(2) Varna Valley Purchase and Sale Union, Islampur. 

(3) Karad Purchase and Sale Society (Sangli branch). 

(4) Khanapur Taluka Purchase and Sale Society, Vita. 

(5) Miraj Group Multipurpose Co-operative Society, Miraj. 

(6) Jath Taluka Co-operative Purchase and Sale Society, Jath. 

(7) Vividh Karyakari Sahakari Society, Jath. 


(8) Tasgaon Taluka Co-operative Purchase and Sale Union, Tasgaon. 
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The table given below shows the transactions of the co-opera¬ 
tive societies in the Vita market in 1961-62: — 

TABLE No. 26 


Commodity 


Qu intity 
(Quintal ) 

V..Iue 

Percentage 
to total 
arrivals 

(1) 


(2) 

0) 

(4) 




Rs. 


Groundnut .. 


2.468 

1,73,687 

35 

Turmeric 


7 

1,106 

14 

Gul 


1,374 

50,046 

57 

Coriander .. < ■ 


16 

728 

28 

Safflower 


4 

200 

40 

Jowar 


440 

18,210 

30 

Bajra .. ., 


53 

2,544 

16 

Tur 


57 

2,651 

n 

Gram 


19 

936 

26 


The Walwa taluka has made remarkable progress in co-opera¬ 
tive marketing. The Varna Valley Purchase and Sale Union 
(Islampur) is a leading society. The following table gives , the 
statistics of transactions by co-operatives in Islampur market in 
1961-62; — 

TABLE No. 27 


Commod ity 

(1) 

Quantity 

(Quintals) 

(2) 

Percentage 
to total 
turnover 

(3) 

Groundnut ., 


3,104 

26 

Gul 


130 

5 

Coriander 


12 

100 

Jowar 


2,844 

15 

Tur 

* . 

59 

21 

Biyra 

•• 

14 

35 

Gram 

•• 

156 

17 
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The volume of turnover of co-operatives at the Tasgaon 
market in 1961-62 is given in the following table: — 

TABLE No. 28 

Volume of Turnover of Co operatives 


Co-operative 

Marketing. 


Commodity 

(1) 


Quantity 
in bags 

(2) 

Value 

(3) 

Percentage 
to total 
turnover 

(4) 

Groundnut ., 


22,945 

Rs, 

7.24,815 

30 

Turmeric 


1,549 

1,43,934 

35 

Cut 


849 

(lumps) 11,938 

15 

Tut 


463 

17,038 

37 

Safflower ,, 


72 

3 393 

A 

Tpwar . t 


7,4 if 

3,24,122 

32 

pfljra ., 


183 

6,639 

4T 

Gram 

s » 

576 

26,899 

26 

Udi4 .. 

* t 

344 

18,060 

30 

Coriander ., 

s » 

546 

12.796 

29 

Wheat 

* 4 

471 

29.013 

30 

Maize 


89 

2,456 

24 

Chillii 


314 

3,444 

34 

Chatali 


153 

7,405 

33 

Tamarind 


25 

1,550 

3 


Statistics about the turnover of the three prominent societies 
in 1961-62 are given below:—- 

TABLE No. 29 

(I) Varma Valley Co-operative Purchase and Sale Union, 1961-62 


Commodity* 

(1) 

Islatnpur 

(2) 

Sangli 

(3) 

Tasgaon 

(4) 

Wadgaon 

(5) 

Shirala 

(6) 

Groundnut 

3.926 

6,065 

10,662 

4,655 

2,775 

Gul 

65 

28,845 

380 

99 


Turmeric .. 


1,520 

904 



Jowar 

1,771 

265 

2,701 

1,982 

140 

Coriander . . 

31 

124 

202 

49 


Chillis 

6 

2,264 

61 

11 


Gram 

92 

33 

190 

206 


Wheat 

36 

97 

250 

32 

. 

Other foodgrains 

188 

120 

722 

124 

15 

Others 

108 

100 

576 

212 

68 


A—1322-28-B, 


** Figures in ba^s except in the case of gul. 
Figures of gut in number of lumps. 
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TABLE No. 30 


'’TI) Ganapati Co-Operative Purchase and Sale 
Union, 1961-62 


Commodity* 

(1) 

Total 

turnover in 
quintals 

(2) 

Groundnut 

13,57,438 

Gul . 

7,89,772 

Turmeric. 

6,89,751 

Chillis . 

1,07,330 

Cotton 

1,31,902 

Jowar . 

11,58,939 

Bajra . 

56.772 

Wheat . 

64,724 

Gram 

47,927 

Tur . 

31,392 

Coriander .. 

26,252 

Safflower . . 

38,771 

Karanji . 

8,502 

Tobacco .. 

31,717 

TABLE No. 31 

(III) Tasgaon Taluka Co-operative Purchase 

AND Sale Union, 

1961-62 

Commodity 

Turnover 

(1) 

(2) 

Jowar 

1,899 

Gram 

122 

Groundnut 

4,280 

Gul 

285 

Turmeric .. 

295 

tal of all Commodities handled.. 7,236 
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The history of controls and rationing in the Walwa, Khana- Controls and 
pur and Tasgaon talukasf dates back to 1942. Due to the 
general shortage of consumer goods caused by the World 
War II, the Government of India introduced countrywide ration¬ 
ing, Rice, Wheat, Jowar, bajra, sugar, gul, kerosene and cloth 


*T(MaI of branches at Sangli, Mira), Tasgaon and Jath, 

tInformatiOB on this subject, regarcUng the then Princely States merged in the 
present Sangli district is not available. 
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were distributed through ration shops. Sale and purchase of 
these articles in the open market and their movement were 
prohibited by law. The Government had introduced the ‘com¬ 
pulsory levy system’. Under this system a certain proportion of 
the grains produced was procured from the producer. This 
system continued in its original form till 1948 when the first step 
towards decontrol was taken. The levy system was discontinued 
from 1948. The food situation improved to some extent after 
1950. The Government of India therefore decided to relax the 
extent of controls in 1950. This was followed by complete 
decontrol in 1954. 

Limited controls were imposed again in 1956 due to the 
adverse food situation. This measure was accompanied by the 
starting of fair price shops and restrictions on the movement of 
certain foodgrains. The years 1959, 1962, 1963 and 1964 wit¬ 
nessed steep rise in the prices of rice, wheat, jowar and many 
other foodgrains. This prompted the Government to establish 
more fair price shops and import of foodgrains. The food 
situation further worsened in 1964 and 1965. 

The Government of Maharashtra therefore introduced 
informal rationing and monopoly procurement of rice, jowar 
and wheat by the Government agencies. Under the procurement 
system the Government purchases these articles from the agri¬ 
culturists at the stipulated prices. Though these prices are 
higher than those prevailing during the previous seasons, they 
are much lower than those prevailing in the open market. Sale of 
these foodgrains by the agriculturist to the private trader is 
banned under Government orders. The Government thus became 
the monopoly purchaser. 

The grains thus procured are distributed through fair price 
shops at stipulated prices. A part of the grain store is kept as 
buffer stocks to meet any adverse situation arising from 
shortages. Besides the indigenous stock of grains, wheat and 
rice are imported from foreign countries to meet the demand. 

The fair-price shops are recognised by the Government. For 
the purpose of recognition of fair-price shops co-operative socie¬ 
ties and village panchayats are given a preference over private 
shopkeepers. These shops are controlled and inspected by the 
Government officials. They are required to maintain (i) a stock 
register, (ii) a visit book and (iii) daily sale register. The issue 
of cash memo in respect of each sale is compulsory. The con¬ 
sumers are issued household ration cards which are renewed 
periodically. 


At present there is complete rationing in respect of sugar, and 
informal rationing in respect of rice, wheat and jowar. 
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Grocery is the most important group of retail shops. In every 
village and town there are a number of grocery shops. Grocery 
[Kirana) shops sell a number of articles such as, jowar, wheat, 
tur dal, masur dal, bajra, gul, coconuts, betel-nuts, coconut oil, 
groundnut oil, kerosene, soaps, spices, chillis, common salt, dry 
fruits, pencils, match boxes, and petty stationery goods. Most of 
the grocers in the district obtain the goods, from wholesalers at 
Sangli. However, some of the big grocers at Sangli bring the 
goods from Poona, Kolhapur and Bombay as well. Grocers in 
small villages obtain the articles from Sangli or nearby towns. 

Capital investment of a grocer’s shop may vary between 
Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 50,000. Most of the retail grocers are found to 
employ one or two servants. 

Stationery and cutlery shops deal in a wide variety of articles 
including provisions. 

The articles are imported mostly from Bombay, Poona and 
Bangalore. The smaller shop-keepers purchase their stock-in-trade 
from wholesalers at Sangli or nearby towns. Capital investment 
in stationery shops varies from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 50,000. Business 
activity is usually brisk from October to April. An average 
stationery shop-keeper is found to employ one or two employees. 

Almost every town has a number of cloth shops. Sangli is, 
however, the oiggest centre of retail trade in the district. There 
is retail as well as wholesale trade in cloth at Sangli. But whole¬ 
sale transactions are restricted to the coarse and medium varie¬ 
ties produced in the local textile mills and powerlooms in the 
district. Almost all of these textile manufacturing units are 
located at Sangli, Madhavanagar and Miraj. Handloom cloth is 
produced in considerable quantities at Sangli and Budhgaon. 
AM the.se textiles are sold on a wholesale basis in Sangli town. 
There are 5 wholesalers and about 50 retailers. Besides, there 
are a number of petty retailers. 

The superfine and medium varieties of cloth are imported main¬ 
ly from Bombay, as also from Sholapur, Madras, Malegaon, 
Ahmedabad and Bangalore. AH the varieties of cloth, viz., 
poplins, shirting, suiting, long cloth, woollen cloth, terylene, 
rayon, decron, sarees, lugadi, khan, sheets, lawns and voiles are 
sold at Sangli. The sale of zari fabrics, such as, shalu, paitha7ii, 
khan, uparne has declined during the last few years as they have 
gone out of fashion. Their place has been taken slowly by the 
modern synthetic fabrics. 

This trade is brisk during the period between October and May. 
Sales reach the peak during the marriage season, and fall during 
the rainy season. 

The hosiery trade is more or less of a seasonal character. Hosi¬ 
ery shops in Sangli sell caps, readymade garments, underwears, 
sweaters and mufflers. Readymade garments are brought from 
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Bombay and Poona. Hosiery goods are imported from Ludhiana, 
Lucknow, Kanpur, Delhi and Bombay. There are about 50 
hosiery shops in Sangli town, of which 15 are of large size. The 
turnover of sales is high during November, December and 
January, 

After Poona, Sangli is the biggest centre of retail trade in 
hardware in south Maharashtra. There are IS hardware mer¬ 
chants at Sangli, of whom eight are big merchants with an annual 
turnover of one lakh of rupees and above. 

The merchants import most of the articles from Bombay and 
Calcutta. They purchase their requirements from the Bombay 
merchants directly. Their stock-in-trade includes iron bars, nails, 
screws, pipes, chains, steel sheets, building materials, springs, 
varnishes, paints and cots. The Sangli market attracts purchasers 
from all over the district as well as from the neighbouring district 
of Kolhapur. 

There are about ten shops dealing in utensils at Sangli. Of them 
four are big. The stock-m-trade consists of brass, copper, alumi¬ 
nium and stainless steel utensils. Some varieties of utensils are 
manufactured at Miraj and Sangli. But mainly they are imported 
from Poona and Bombay. The turnover is high during the period 
between November and April when there is a large demand from 
the agriculturists. The utensil merchants at Sangli have formed 
an association, (1) to reduce the severe competition in the business, 
(2) to redress grievances of the trade in a united manner, and (3) to 
represent their case before the Governing Authorities. 

There are four wholesale dealers of tea leaves and powders at 
Sangli. Besides, there are a number of retail traders and grocers 
who sell tea powder. Tea is imported from South India. It is 
brought directly from the merchants in the plantation area as well 
as from Cochin. The tea merchants purchase their merchandise 
on commission basis as well as on outright cash basis. Most of the 
dealers in the district bring tea from Sangli. 

Sangli' town has quite a big timber market. There are 24 timber 
merchants in the town. The total annual turnover of trade at 
Sangli exceeds Rs. 25 lakhs. It is mainly a retail market catering 
to the needs of the people in the district. 

About 90 per cent of the timber is brought from Karnatak region, 
and the rest from the Western Ghats. It is brought mainly by 
trucks. The price of timber varies between Rs. 15 and Rs. 25 per 
cubic feet. 

Miraj is an important centre of wholesale trade in bangles. 
There are eight bangle dealers. Bangles are re-exported from 
Miraj to other places in the district as well as to Satara, Belgaum 
and Goa. 

Fairs still retain their importance as centres of trade. They offer 
ample opportunities to petty traders to display their goods and 
carry on brisk sales. A wide variety of articles are handled at 
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fairs. They include sweetmeats, fruits, dry fruits, stationery, cut¬ 
lery, crockery, toys, perfumery, toilets, watches, furniture, cloth, 
ready-made clothes, utensils, footwear, tobacco, agricultural imple¬ 
ments, ropes, cattle, etc. The transactions at the fairs are done on 
cash basis. 

Bazars were important centres of trade in the past. They rank¬ 
ed next to wholesale trade centres. The rural populace used to 
purchase their day-to-day requirements of articles from the weekly 
bazars. In the set-up of trade existing then the number of retail 
shops, especially in villages, was much less than at present. Hence 
the consumer was required to purchase his provision from the 
weekly bazars. They, however, are gradually losing their former 
importance, firstly, because of the developed means of transport 
which enable the distant producers to bring their goods to the 
markets ; secondly because of the increase in the number of retail 
shops ; and lastly because of the importance attached to centres of 
wholesale trade. 

Hawkers were important constituents of retail trade in the past. 
Hawking provided a means of livelihood to a number of persons. 
The hawkers used to bring their merchandise from nearby towns. 

These itinerary traders who form a part of retailers even at 
present, sell vegetables, fresh fruits, dry fruits, nuts, sprouted 
grains, coconuts, betel-leaves, pickles, fish, bread, sweetmeats, cloth, 
hosiery, ice-cream, tea leaves, toffees, utensils, earthenware, toys, 
stationery, cutlery, grocery, oil, agarbatiis, bidis, spices, footwear, 
and a number of other mtscellaneous articles. They purchase their 
stock-in-trade from wholesale dealers in towns either on credit or 
on cash basis. They sell the goods, very often, on a narrow profit 
margin. They carry the articles either in hand-carts or as head¬ 
loads. 

The Miraj, Sangli and Islampur municipalities have framed 
rules and made it compulsory for a hawker to obtain a licence. 
Every hawker has to pay a licence fee. 

Pedlars in rural areas are the counterpart of hawkers in the urban 
areas. Pedlars are to the villages what hawkers are to the towns. 
The following extract throws a light on their role. “ Below the 
village shopkeepers are the pedlars and hawkers who are generally 
Marwari and local Vania, Telia, Kasars, and Shimpis, These men 
travel from village to village during the six or eight months of the 
fair .season ” • 

Their stock-in-trade includes a variety of commodities, such as 
groceries, fruits, ice-cream, vegetables, spices, ready-made clothes, 
sarees, tea leaves, bread, biscuits, sweetmeats, ayurvedic medicines, 
etc. They sell their goods on cash basis as well as against food- 
grains. Barter transactions are also prevalent. They purchase 
the goods from the nearby towns or bazar places in the district. 
They carry the goods on bicycles or in buses. Some of them carry 
head loads. 
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• Grazetteer of Bombay Presidency, Vol. XIX, Satara District, 1885. 
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Association of traders is a natural outcome of progressive, 
organized and large-scale trade. Sangli, being an entrepot centre 
of trade, has a Chamber of Commerce and some associations of 
traders. These associations primarily aim at solving the problems 
of the trading community and at making available to individual 
traders various facilities and promoting security and' stability to 
their trade. 

The Chamber of Commerce, Sangli, is one of the oldest organi¬ 
sations of its kind in the South Maharashtra region. It was estab¬ 
lished in 1910 and registered under the Societies Registration 
Act in 1939. The objects of this body are to safeguard the interests 
of traders, settle disputes among them, help them solve any dis¬ 
pute between traders and the market committee and to redress 
grievances of the traders in respect of sales-tax, income-tax and 
other related problems. The Chamber of Commerce collects 
statistics and data for the information of the interested parties. 
It also helps the members in matters of banking, insurance and 
transport of goods and takes a leading part in regularising the 
market practices at Sangli. The Chamber aims at preserving 
cordial relationships among the traders and general commission 
agents. 

The Chamber has a membership of 151 traders. The managing 
committee of the Chamber is headed by a President, and com¬ 
prises 10 members. The managing committee is assisted by sub¬ 
ject committees dealing with various matters of interest. Among 
them, the working committee and disputes committee are the 
important ones. 

This is an association of merchants dealing in foodgrains. Like 
many other associations, it aims at fostering the interests of the 
merchants and at redressing the grievances of the traders. At 
present the membership of the Mandal is 50. 

Weights and measures during i88^* ■. Weights. —The units us¬ 
ed for weighing precious stone.s, diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and 
pearls were four grains of wheat or sixteen grains of rice or one 
ratti. Twenty four rattis made one tak. These weights were 
square or round, and were made of flint. The table for weighing 
gold and silver was eight gunjas—\ masa, 12 masas=or\e tola, 
24 tolas —one sher, and 40 shers to one man. The gunja is the 
seed of Ahrus precatorius. The masa and tola were made of any 
metal or chinaware. Iron, zinc, brass, lead, tin and other cheaper 
metals, and cotton were weighed by the table—two chhataks = one 
adpav, two . adpms one pav, two pavs, one achher, two 
achhfirs= one sher, 13 shers —one man, and 20 mans = one Khandi. 
Spices, sugar, molasses, coffee and drugs were weighed by the 
table—two savashers=one adisari, two adisaris=one pasri, two 
pasris=one dhada, four dhadas—one man, and twenty mans=one 
Khandi. The savasher weighed 30 Imperial rupees. 


• Gazetteer of Bombay Presidency, Vol, XIX, Satara District, 1885. 
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Measures. —Rice and other grains and salt were generally sold 
by measures, and rarely by weight. The table was— 


2 »ilve 
2 chipte 
2 sher 
16 payli 


= 1 kohe; 
= 1 mapte ; 
= 1 adisari 
= 1 man ; 


2 kolve 
2 mapte 
2 adisari 
20 mans 


— 1 chipte ; 
= 1 sher ; 

= 1 payli \ 
= 1 khandi ; 


These measures were shaped like an hourglass, and were made of 
wood, iron, copper or brass and had a Government stamp pressed 
on them. Milk, ghee and oil were sold either by weights or 
measures. The weights were the same as those used in selling 
copper and sugar. The measures were 2 pavshers= 1 achher, and 
2 achhers= I sher. The pavsher weighed 20 Imperial rupees. In 
Khanapur and Tasgaon sub-divisions oil was measured by a ladle 
or pah, and a set of small metal bowls. 


Length was measured in terms of gaj and var made of iron, 
brass, copper or wood. The gaj was about 35 inches, and was 
divided into 24 lasus. The var was about one tasu longer than 
the gaj. Except silk waistcloth or pitambars, brocade, shoulder 
cloths or dupetas, and other costly articles which were sold by 
weight, cloth and piecegoods were sold by length. The surface 
measures were either the English foot and yard, or the local 
cubits or hats* and spans or vits. Timber was measured by the 
1 cubit or by the gaj. Before the introduction of the revenue 
survey in 1853, the bigha was used as a land measure—5 5/6 
hats made one kathi, 20 kathis—one pand, and 20 pands=one 
bigha. Since the introduction of the revenue survey, the bigha 
measure has given place to the English acre. 

The old weights and measures, however, differed from place to 
place and also sometimes for each commodity at the same place. 
In order to put an end to the confusion resulting from such a 
chaotic state of affairs and to adopt a uniform system for the 
whole country, the Government of India enacted the Standards of 
Weights and Mea.sures Act in 1956. This Act laid down the basic 
units under the metric system which derives its nomenclature 
from the primai-y unit of measurement, the metre. The decimal 
system is applied to the units of weights and measures to indicate 
multiples. 


In pursuance of the above Act of the Government of India, the 
then Government of Bombay enacted the Bombay Weights and 
Measures (Enforcement) Act, 1958, for the enforcement of stand¬ 
ard units based on metric system in the State. Adoption of the 
system began in 1958 and was completed by the end of 1966. 
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The hat is the length from the elbow-joint to the end of the middle finger. 





CHAPTER 7-COMMUNICATIONS 


References are found regarding routes connecting the then CHAPTER 7. 
BIG CITIES like Pratishthan or Avanti, Tagar or Sthanak, during 
the pre-Bauddh period. The caves at Ajanta, Ellora or Bhaje are 
considered to be constructed on these highways to facilitate the introduction. 
journeys of travellers. In later days, about 16th and 17 th century 
A. D., the routes and roads were generally marked out either to 
link the forts or any pilgrim centres of considerable importance. 

When we come to still later period smooth and quick movement 
of military seems to be the chief aim behind the construction of 
railways and roads. This was especially visible during the British 
period of Indian History. The needs and conveniences of passen¬ 
gers were not taken into consideration 

After the advent of Independence the main guiding principle 
behind the construction of any road or rail track was passengers’ 
convenience and welfare of the travelling public. Other factors 
like joining of market places, covering economically prosperous 
villages, joining district headquarters with taluka towns, joining 
important towns to nearby railway stations and joining centres of 
pilgrimage and objects of interest are also taken into consideration. 

In the latter part of the 18th century, the old Gazetteer mentions 
that, there were two principal routes above the Sahyadris, one, the 
Poona-Kolhapur and Kamatak route which ran by the little Bor 
pass in Poona district, the Salpa pass on the north-east of Gore- 
gaon, the Nhavi pass at south-east of Goregaon and then the other, 
the present Satara-Tasgaon road running through Tasgaon and 
Miraj or by Tasgaon and Masur to Karad. 

The general nature of the roads and public traffic in the district 
was far from satisfactory in the 19th century. As the empha.sis 
was laid mainly on self-sufficiency of village economy, means of 
communications by themselves never attracted particular atten¬ 
tion. The importance of roads and traffic connections was not 
felt necessary as they had not become an indispensable part of the 
economy, as they are now. There were a few tracks, euphemisti¬ 
cally called roads. They were chiefly earthen tracks designed for 
bullock-carts or baggis to ply only in fair season. These roads, 
becoming rough and dry in summer and winter, were sufficient for 
the purposes of traffic and social intercourse. Communications 
along them were highly improbable during monsoon and one 
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forced to travel in that duration was carried in a doli or a palanquin 
or on horseback. In 1885*, the district was fairly away from the 
roads which were generally feeders to trunk lines in the British 
and other native state territory leading to important trade centres. 
In Miraj taluka, the chief roads were the Athni-Chiplun, Sangli- 
Akli, Sangli-Uplavi and Bijapur-Pandharpur roads. The Athni- 
Chiplun was the highway running from Athni in Belgaum district 
to Chiplun in Ratnagiri district. Passing by Miraj and Sangli it 
joined the Poona-Belgaum trunk road at Peth in the Walwa taluka 
of Satara. The other roads were connecting towns like Kolhapur, 
Budhgaon, Kavalapur, Kumta, Kavaihe Mahankal, Mangalvedha, 
Sangola, etc. 

The political as well as the economic set-up changed at the turn 
of the century and was mainly responsible for the later develop¬ 
ment, namely, the transport facilities in the form of roads and 
railways. As political and economic peace prevailed for more 
than a century as a result of consolidation of a stable rule, the 
ideas regarding safety, security and travel had also changed while 
on the economic front appearance of new commodities in the 
market, rise in the standard of living, foreign goods flooding the 
local markets, increasing dependence on medical and monetary 
facilities available in urban sector—all these necessitated the deve¬ 
lopment of roads, railways and other transport facilities. Villages 
no longer could maintain their old position of self-sufficient 
economic units and the socio-economic transactions between rural 
and urban sectors became unavoidable. Railways were laid, new 
roads constructed, old ones repaired and properly maintained and 
thus the network of these transport veins started functioning 
infusing new blood of economic prosperity in the life of the 
district. Roads were now considered not as a competition to rail¬ 
way but as complementary to railways for carrying goods and 
passengers. 

The history of railways in the Sangli district, dates back to the 
last quarter of the 19th century when the Southern Maratha Rail¬ 
way Company constructed the rail tracks between Koregaon and 
Miraj in June, 1887, followed by linking Miraj to Belgaum in 
December 1887. The total length covered was 260.51 km (161.88 
miles). The then proposed system of railways in the dbtrict was 
completed by 1907. In that year, the Southern Maratha Railway 
Company was amalgamated with the Madras Railway Company 
to form the Madras and Southern Maratha Company which was 
popularly known as M. S. M. Railway. The entire system of rail¬ 
ways worked by the M. S. M. Railway Company was taken over 
by the Government of India in 1944. Sangli district, before 1949, 
had two privately owned railway lines. One was the Kolhapur- 
Miraj line belonging to Kolhapur Durbar and the other the 
Sangli-Miraj line laid by Sangli Durbar. Both these lines were 
merged with the M. S. M. Railway in 1949 with the merger of 


• Compiled from the account of road* in Kolhapur Gazetteer, 1886, p. 328, 
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these princely States in the Indian Union. In 1952, Indian Rail¬ 
ways were regrouped and the M. S. M, Railway was grouped under 
Southern Railway, The Poona-Bangalore, Miraj-Sangli, Miraj- 
Kolhapur lines of the Southern Railway and Miraj-Latur line of 
the Central Railway operate in the district. The first three lines 
are metre gauge while the Miraj-Pandharpur line has narrow 
gauge tracks. The total railway length in the district is 171.4 
kilometres out of which 86.6 km are covered by the Southern 
Railway and the remaining 84.8 km by the Central Railway. 

Schemes have been prepared and arc going to be worked out 
during the Fourth Plan regarding conversion of Miraj-Latur line 
into metre gauge and its extension up to Parli. Notable among 
the other schentes is the conversion of Poqna-Miraj section into 
broad gauge. This wilj definitely assist the tradeyg and merchants 
In the district as it would facilitate their carrying goods directly to 
Bombay and other cities on broad gauge lines. 

Linking two important cities like Poona and Bangalore, the line 
enters Sangll district at Bhavaninagar station which is S3 km 
from Miraj, the important junction of the district, and leaves the 
district at Mliaisal, 9 kin from Miraj. Miraj-Poona branch work 
of this line was completed in four phases. Londa-Belgaum line was 
opened on 2l8t March 1887, Belgaum to Miraj line covering 138.21 
km (85.88 miles^ was opened in December 1887, and Miraj to 
Koregaon covering 122.31 km (76 miles) in June 1887. The Kore- 
gaon to Poona line measuring 135.19 km (84 miles) was completed 
by November 1890. 

In the south-east stretch of this important railway line of about 
53 km in the district, there are seven stations including Mira}. 
The distance of each of the station in km from Miraj is 'is 
follows; — 

(1) Madhavnagar—10 km, 

(2) Nandre—19 km, 

(3) Bhilvadi—26 km, 

(4) Kirloskarwadi—39 km, 

(5) Takari—48 km, 

(6) Bhavaninagar—53 km. 

The line is of importance to the district as it connects the indus¬ 
trially developed areas of the district with the rest of the region. 
Kondalwadi which was a small station has thrived into an indus¬ 
trially developed town now renamed as Kirloskarwadi. The rail¬ 
way has no doubt played its part in this development. Madhav¬ 
nagar is also another very important station on this line in the 
district. 

Miraj junction has an important place in the economy of the 
district. Three railway lines start from Miraj, viz., the Sangli- 
Miraj, the Miraj-Kolhapur and the Miraj-Latur. The station is 
provided with all amenities. There are first class, second class and 
third class waiting rooms, a book-stall, tea-stalls, refreshment 
rooms, a fruit-stall, etc., on the station. Potable water is also 
provided. 
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This metre gauge railway line between Miraj and Kolhapur was 
opened for traffic on 21st April 1891. The line about 48.28 km 
(30 miles) in length belonged to Kolhapur Durbar hut was managed 
by ex-Southern Maratha Railway. After the merger of the 
princely states with the Indian Union and subsequent nationalisa¬ 
tion of railways, it was merged into the Southern Railway. All its 
four stations except Miraj junction are in Kolhapur district. It is 
mainly a passenger line but has a considerable goods traffic in 
commodities like gur and chillis. There are four direct passenger 
trains from Kolhapur to Sangli via Miraj and one from Kolhapur 
to Miraj. 

This railway track serves the district by linking tv/o important 
cities in the district, namely Miraj and Sangli. The line was 
opened on Ist April 1907, covering a distance of about 9.66 km 
{6 miles) and was merged with M. S. M. Railway on 1st August 
1949. This railway track was constructed at a cost of Rs. 1,81,000. 
Vishrambag and Wanlesswadi which arc the two stations on the 
line can now well be regarded as well developed suburban towns 
of Sangli city. Viahrarxibag 6.44 km (4 milei) from Miraj, is an 
established educational centre and an awakening mdustrial suburb 
whereas Wanlesswadi is famous for its medical institutions. 

Covering a distance of about 84 kra in the district up to Jath 
Road, this narrow gauge railway line connects the district to 
important cities like Pandharpur and Barshi in Sholapur district 
and Latur in Osmanabad district. Miraj-Pandharpur part of the 
railway line which was formerly known as Bars! Light Railway 
was opened for traffic in November 1927. Following stations with 
their distance in km (in brackets) from Miraj are in the Sangli 
district; Bolwad (6), Bedag (12), Arag (18), Bellanki (24), Salgare 
(33), Agran Dhulgaon (41), Kavathe Mahankal (46), Langerpeth 
(57), Dhalgaon (62), Gulvanchi (72), and Jath Road (80). Only 
two passenger trains run on this line. 

TABLE No. 1 


Railway Statio.xs in each taluka of Sangli district in 1964 


Taluka 

Number of 
Railway 
Stations 

Names of Railway Stations 

Jath 

2 

1. Gulvanchi (72) 2. Jath Road (80). 

Khanapur 

Nil 

Miraj 

15 

1. Madhavnagar (10), 2. Miraj, 3. Mhaisal (9) 
4. Wanlesswadi (4), 5. Vishrambag (6), 

6. Sangli (10), 7. Bolwad (6), 8. Bedag (12), 
9. Arag (18), 10. Bellanki (28), 11. Salgare 
(33), 12- Agran Dhulgaon (41), 13. Kavathe 
Mahankal (46), 14. Lpngerpeth (57), 

1 $, Dhalgaon (62). 

h Kirloekarwadi (39), 2. Bhilwadi (26), 

3. Nandre (19). 

1. Takari (46), 2. Bhaveninegar (33), 

Shirala 

Nil 

Taigaon 

i 

Walwa 

2 


Not *.—Figurei in brackaU indicate the dietance in kilometrea from Miraj junction. 
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As compared to the other districts, Sangli district is well served 
with roads. 

Roads are clas.sified according to their importance into five 
categories viz. (1) National Highways, (2) State Highways, (3) 
Major D.’strict Roads, (4) Other district Roads, and (5) Village 
Roads. The following table gives the statistics of roads in Sangli 
district. 


TABLE No. 2 

Statistics of Roads in Sangli District, 1964 


Category 

Metalled 

Unmetalled 

Total 


Ktn (Miles) 

Km 

(Miles) 

Km (Miles) 

State Kighwtya .. ,. 

31-08 (19-31) 

5-63 

(3-50) 

36-71 (22-81) 

Mfljor Diitrict Roads 

235-05 (146-06) 

490-97 (305-08)' 

726-02 (451-14) 

Other District Roads 

63-37 (39-38) 

341-09 (211-95) 

404-46 (251-33) 

Village Roads 

3-43 (2-13) 

538 0() (334-31) 

541-43 (336-44) 

Village Roads not included 
in road planning. 

2-41 (1-50) 

517-41 (321-51) 

519-82 (323-01) 

Total 

335-34 (208-38) 

I.893-10 (1,176-35) 

2,228-44(1,384-73) 


National Highways are defined as the main arterial or trunk 
roads running through the length and breadth of the country, 
and together forming a system connecting major cities, ports, 
capitals of states and other important highways. They are main¬ 
tained by the Buildings and Communications Department of the 
State from Central Government funds. They are generally well 
surfaced, bridged and properly maintained taking into. considera¬ 
tion their importance from the point of view of national economy 
and general welfare. 

This National Highway starts from Poona, traverses Poona and 
Satara districts and enters the district of Sangli at 177.23 km 
(mile 110/1) near Kasegaon. In its course from north to south, 
with a leaning towards the south-east it traverses a total distance 
of 29.57 km (18 miles and 3 furlongs), through the Walwa taluka. 
It leaves the district at 206.80 km (128/4 miles) where there is a 
bridge across the Warna river. 

In its run through the district it touches the following places at 
the mile numbers indicated in brackets; Kasegaon 180.25 km 
(miles 112), Nerla 186.68 km. (miles 116), Peth 189.90 km (miles 
118), Kumeri 194.73 km (miles 121), Yeda 197.95 km (miles 123), 
Ttkarl 199.56 km (miles 124), Yelur 202.78 km (miles 126) ahd 
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Kanegaon 206.80 km (miles 128/4), Peth is a junction on this 
road with Peth-Sangli road, a state highway and Peth-Shirala 
road, a major district road. Thus, this highway is linked with 
Sangli town by Peth-Sangli road at 189.90 km (miles 118). 

The surface of this highway is asphalted and sufficiently broad. 
It is fully bridged and motorable throughout the year. Linking 
two important cities like Poona and Bangalore, it plays an import¬ 
ant role in the economic life of the district. 

Stare Highways are defined as all other main arterial roads of a 
State connecting themselves with National Highways or other 
Slate Highways, district headquarters, important cities and centres 
of trade. They serve as main arteries of traffic to and from district 
roads, These roads, which are usually maintained by the Build¬ 
ings and Communications Department of the State, are either 
asphalted or metalled and are motorable throughout the year, 
except that sometimes traffic may be interrupted during heavy 
mtmsoons. 

The State Highways passing through Sangli district are! (1) 
Ratnagiri-Kolhapur-Miraj-Bijapur road, (2) Miraj-Pandharpur 
road, (3) Guhagar-Chiplun-Karad-Jath-Bijapur road, (4) Peth-Sangli 
road, (5) Sangli-Miraj road, (6) Sangli-Targaon-Vita-Mayani-Phaltan 
road and (7) Karad-Tasgaon road. 

The Karad-Tasgaon road starts from Karad in Satara district 
and enters Sangli district in 16,90 km (mile 10/4). Its general 
alignment is from north-west to south-east up to Tasgaon. It 
traverses the Walwa and Tasgaon talukas and terminates at Tas¬ 
gaon road junction. This road runs almost parallel to the Poona- 
Bangalore railway line for some distance and crosses the latter 
near Kundal. It forms a link between the important towns of 
Karad and Tasgaon. The total length of this road in Sangli dis¬ 
trict is about 52.30 km (32 miles and 4 furlongs) up to its junc¬ 
tion with the Tasgaon-Ashta road at Nimni. 

The road touches the following places in its stretch: — 

(1) Bhavaninagar (mile 13)—Inspection Bungalow. 

(2) Dudhari 24.14 km (mile 15). 

(3) Takari 25.75 km (mile 16). 

(4) Kundal 32.19 km (mile 20). 

(5) Palusi 38.62 km (mile 24). 

(6) Bambavade 41,84 km (mile 26). 

(7) Nimni 52.30 km (mile 32/4). 

(8) Tasgaon 62.76 km (mile 39). 

(9) Kavathe Ekunde 61.16 km (mile 38). 

(10) Kakadwadi 65.98 km (mile 41). 

The road docs not cross any big river, but crosses some big 
nalas where there are no cross drainage works at present. 
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The following roads either take off from it or are crossed by 

it: — 


Place oj junction 

(1) Takari 25'75 km (mile 16) 

(2) Kundal 33-39 km (mile 20/6) 

(3) 44-86 km (mile No. 27/7) 

(4) Nimni 52*30 km (mile 32/4) 

(5) Tasgaon 


Name of road 

Islampur-Takari (M.D.R.). 

Vita-Kundal (M.D.R.). 

Satara-Tasgaon (M.D.R.). 

Tasgaon-Ashta (M.D.R.). 

Sangli-T asgaon-Vita- 
Mayani (S.H.). 


The whole length of this road is metalled, and is motorable 
throughout the year except for short interruptions during heavy 
rains. These traffic interruptions occur mainly at the Takari nala 
27.96 km (mile 17/3) and the Kundal nala 32.79 km (mile 20/3). 


This highway emanates from 189.70 km (mile 118) of the Poona- 
Bangalore national highway at Peth in this district. It runs 
towards the south-east up to SangU town and covers a total dis¬ 
tance of 43.05 km (26 miles and 6 furlongs). It traverses the Walwa 
and Miraj talukas and serves as a vital link between Sangli, and 
Karad, Satara and Poona. 

It touches the following places in its stretch: — 

(1) Islampur 4.83 km (mile 3); (2) Ashta 22.53 km (mile 14) 

1. B.; (3) Mirajwadi 25.75 km (mile 16): (4) Tung 28.97 km 

(mile 18) and (5) Digras 37.01 km (mile 23). 

It crosses the Krishna river over a commanding bridge near 
Sangli town. 

The following roads either take off from it or are crossed by 
it; — 


Place of junction Name of road 

Islampur •• (1) Islampur-Bahe (M. D. R.). 

(2) Islampur-Walwa (M. D. R.), 

(3) Islampur-Takari (M. D. R.). 

It is a fully-bridged cement-concrete road which is motorable 
throughout the year. 

This highway connects SangU and Miraj towns. The total 
length of this road, which is in Miraj taliika only, is 9.25 km 
(5 miles and 6 furlongs). Its alignment is towards the south-east 
direction, and almost parallel to the Sangli-Miraj railway line for 
most of the distance. 
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A-1322—29-A. 
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Road. 


Sangli-Ankali 

Road. 


Ratnagiri- 

Kolhafur- 

Miraj-Bijaput 

Road. 


Tt touches Vishrambag in 4.83 km (mile 3) and Wanlesswadi in 
6.44 km (mile 4). It does not cross any river neither does any 
road emanates from it. The road, however, crosses the Sangli- 
Miraj railway route at 1.61 km (mile 1) and the Poona-Miraj- 
Bangalore line of the Southern Railway at 8.05 km (mile 5). 

The road has 3.66 metre (12') cement concrete pavement and 
1.83 metre (6') asphalt .shoulders on both sides, and is motorable 
throughout the year. 

This is an important approach road linking Sangli with Kolha¬ 
pur. It starts from Sangli and runs a distance of 6.03 km (3 miles 
and 6 furlongs) up to Ankali where it joins the Ratnagiri-Kolha- 
pur-Miraj-Bijapur state highway. This road is a part of Kolhapur- 
Sangli-Miraj-Pandharpur road and also joins the Sangli-Tasgaon 
Vita-Mayani road at Sangli. It is upgraded to the standard of a 
state highway. Its stretch is from north to south and it passes 
through the Mirai taluka only. The whole of this road is black 
topped. 

It does not touch any village in its stretch, but crosses a nala in 
mile 1 where, there is a causeway. 

The road is motorable throughout the year except during heavy 
floods [in the above-mentioned nala.] 

This, state highway starts from Ratnagiri and traverses the 
Kolhapur district before entering Sangli district. It serves as a 
vital link with the Konkan region and with important places in 
Kolhapur district. After entering Sangli district at 174.21 km 
(mile 108/2) the road turns to the right and runs south-east. It 
passes only through Miraj taluka and leaves for Bijapur district in 
197.95 km (mile 123). Its total length in Sangli district is 23.74 km 
(14 miles and 6 furlongs). It is further connected to Hyderabad 
city. 

It touches the following places in its stretch: — 

(1) Ankali 177.03 km (mile 110); (2) Miraj 185.08 km (mile 

115—Rest House); (3) Vaddi 189.90 km (mile 118); (4) Mhaisal 

196.34 km (mile 122). 

The road crosses the Krishna river over a high level bridge in 
174.81 km (mile 108/5) near Ankali. There is a high level bridge 
(R.C.C. construction) over the Vaddi nala in 187.29 km (mile 
116/3). 

In its south-east stretch the following roads either take off from 
it or are crossed by it:— 

Place of junction Name of road 

Ankali .. .. Sangli-Ankali (M. D. R.) 

Miraj.Miraj-Bedag-Arag (O. D. R.). 


A-*^ 322—29-B. 
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The surface of the road length between 175.42 km (mile 109) 
and 194.73 km (mile 121) is black topped whereas, the remaining 
one is metalled. The road is motorable throughout the year 
'•xcept during abnormal floods to the Krishna river. 

This highway starts from Pandharpur in Sholapur district and 
enters Sangli district in 70.01 km (43/4 mile.s). After passing 
for a length of about 3.22 km (2 miles) through Sangli district, 
the road again enters Sholapur district in 73.22 km (mile 45/4). 
It finally lea’ves Sholapur district for Sangli district in 78.46 km 
(mile 48/6) near the village Nagoj. It covers a total length of 
about 49.49 km (30 miles and 6 furlongs) in Sangli district and 
traverses only the Mira] taluka. 


It touches the following places in its stretch: — 

(1) Ghorpadi 70.81 km (mile 44), (2) Kerewadi 80.47 km (mile 
SO), (3) Shelkewadi 83.69 km (mile 52), (4) Kuchi 90.12 km (mile 
56), (5) Kavathe Mahankal (Rest House), (6) Landgewadi 93.34 
km (mile 58), (7) Shirdhon 97.37 km (mile 60/4), (8) Borgaon 
98.97 km (mile 61/4), (9) Bhose 109.44 km (mile 68), and 
(10) Kalambi* 116.28 km (mile 72/2). This road crosses the 
Agrani river in 97.77 km (mile 60/6) near Shirdhon, where a bridge 
has been recently built. 

The following roads either take off from it or are crossed by 
it: — 


Place of junction 
Nagoj 

Kuchi 

Landgewadi 


Name of road 

Guhagar-Chiplun-Karad-Jath- 
Bijapur (S. H.). 

Kuchi-Kavathe Mahankal (O. D. 
Jath-Landgewadi (M. D. R.). 


R.). 


A length of 33.80 km (2l miles) in Sangli district is asphalted. 
The road is motorable throughout the year excepting interrup¬ 
tions to traffic during heavy rains. It is partially bridged. 


This route scnxs as a vital trade link between the important 
towns in Sangli and Sholapur district^. 

This important highway starts from Guhagar, a port in Ratna- 
giri district, and enters Sangli district at 151.28 km (mile 94) after 
traversing Ratnagiri and Satara districts. Its alignment for the 
first portion of 48.28 km (30 miles) is from west to east after which 
it turns towards south-east. It covers a total distance of about 
124.32 km (77 miles and 2 furlongs)= 151.28 km to 226.11 km (mile 
84 to 140/4) and 232.55 km to 282.04 km (mile 144/4 to 175/2)=in 
this district. The section from 226.11 km to 232.55 km (mile 
140/4 to 144/4) passes through Sangola taluka of Sholapur district. 
After traversing the Tasgaon, Khanapur and Jath talukas, this 
highway leaves for Bijapur district in 282.04 km (mile 175/2) near 
Muchandi. It terminates at Bijapur in Mysore state. 


It touches the following places in its stretch: (1) Kadegaon 
157.72 km (mile 98), (2) Kadepur 160.93 km (mile 100), (3) Amrapur 
164.15 km (mile 102), (4) Vita 180.0 km (mile li2 I.B.), (5) Sulewadi 
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CHAPTER 7. 183.47 km (mile 114), (6) Renavi 180.90 km (mile 118), (7) Khana- 

^ -: pur 202.78 km (mile 126 R.H.), (8) Banapur 206.00 km (mile 128), 

*^““^***" (9) Hivare 210.22 km (mile 131), (10) Palashi 214.04 km (mile 133), 
Roads (H) ^hat Naiidre 222.09 km (mile 138), (12) Kumbhari 252.67 km 
State (mile 157), (13) Tath 255.54 km (mile 165 LB.) and (14) Muchandi 
Hil^ays. m03 km (mile 174). 

(p^agar- Crosses the following rivers and big nalas where 

Karad-^ath- traffic is interrupted during heavy rains: — 

Bijapur Road. Kadegaon nala 157.31 km (mile 97/6):—A bridge has been 

recently constructed over this nala. 

(2) Nandani river 164.56 km (mile 102/2):—^There is a 
submersible bridge. 

(3) Yerla river 169.58 km (mile 105/3).—There is a submersi¬ 
ble causeway. 

(4) Agrani river 205.79 km (mile 127/7).—There is no bridge 
at this crossing. 

(5) Gulgunu nak 276.61 km (mile llljl ).— There is no bridge 
over the nala. 

The following roads either take off from it or are crossed by 
this road: — 

Place of junction Name of road 

Kadepur J6I'34 km (mile Satara-Tasgaon (M.D.R.). 

100 / 2 ). 

Vita 180-65 km (mile 112/2) Sangli-Tasgaon-Vita-Mayani 

(S. H.). 

Vita-Pusesavali (M. D. R.). 
Vita-Kudal (M. D. R.). 
Khanapur 201-77 km (mile Khanapur-Ped (M. D. R). 
125/3). 

Nagoj *232-55 km (mile 144/4) Miraj-Pandharpur (S. H.). 

Jath 263 93 km (mile 164) .. Jath-Jath Road Station (M. 

D. R.). 

Jath-Landgewadi (M.D.R.), 

The portion of this road between 151.28 km and 185.08 km 
(miles 94 and 115) is asphalted, whereas the remaining length 
has a metalled surface. The road is motorahle throughout the 
year except that traffic is sometimes interrupted in the monsoon 
at the river crossings mentioned above. 

SangU-Tasgaon- This highway emanates from Sangli, runs towards the north- 
Vtta-M^ani- Kakadwadi and thence towards the north up to the 

* ‘ district border. After traversing Miraj, Tasgaon and Khanapuit 

talukas it enters Satara district. 

This road route has opened for traffic the rich and fertile agn 
cultural tracts in the district. It traverses through the entir«t 
length and breadth of the district. It also serves as a linli 
between Madhavnagar Railway Station and Sangli. 


• In Sholapur District 
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It touches the following places in its stretch: — 


(1) Madhavnagar. 
(3) Kavalapur, 

(5) Tasgaon. 

(7) Borgaon. 

(9) Alte. 

(11) Vita. 


(2) Budhgaon. 
(4) Kakadwadi. 
(6) Shirgaon. 
(8) Limb. 

(10) Karve. 

(12) Gardi, 

(14) Mahuli. 


(13) Nagewadi. 

The road does not cross any big river but a number of 
some of which are mentioned below: — 
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Sangli-Tasgaon- 
Vila-Maymni- 
Pingli Road. 


nalas 


(1) Jirval nala, 

(2) Shirgaon nala. 

(3) Limb nala. 

(4) Nagewadi nala. 

(5) Mahuli nala^ 


Of these, submersible causeways have been constructed at the 
Shirgaon, Limb and Mahuli nalas. The road crosses a big nala 
in 11.06 km (mile 6/7) near Karalapur where a R.C.C. sub¬ 
mersible bridge is newly constructed. Traffic over the highway 
is interrupted sometimes during heavy rains. 

Going from south to north, the following roads cither cross it 
or take trff from it. 


Place of junction 

Name of road 

Kakadwadi. 

(1) Kakadwadi-Miraj (M. D. R.). 

(2) Kakadwadi-Kuchi (M. D. R.) 

Tasgaon. 

(1) Karad-Tasgaon (M. D. R.). 

(2) Tasgaon-Islampur (M.D.R.). 

(3) Tasgaon-Kundalpur-Kerewadi 
(M. D. R.). 

(4) Tasgaon-Khanapur (M. D. R.), 

Shirgaon. 

Shirgaon-Dhamani Khurd 
(0. D. R.). 

Vita. 

(1) Guhagar-Chiplun-Karad-Jath- 
Bijapur (S. H.). 

(2) Vita-Kherada-Pusesavali (M, 
D. R.). 

(3) Islampur-Kundal-Vita (M. 


D. R.). 

The road crosses the Poona-Miraj railway route (metre gauge 
line) near Madhavnagar Railway Station. 


The surface of the road up to the distance of 109.44 km 
(68 miles) from Sangli is asphalted. The rest of the road has a 
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Jath-Shigaon- 

Wahkhindi- 

]aih-Rly. Stn. 
Road. 


Miraj-Malgaon- 

Gundewadi- 

Khanderajuri- 

Koktoli-KaroU- 

Ghatnandre 

Road. 


Miraj- 

Kakadwadi- 

Kumalhe- 

Manerajuri- 

Gavan-Savlaj 

Road. 


metalled surface. Tt is motorable throughout the year except in 
monsoon at some places where there are no bridges and cause¬ 
ways. 

“Major District Roads” are defined as important roads in the 
district which connect market centres and towns with railways 
and highways. They serve as link roads with national high¬ 
ways and state highways. Formerly most of these roads were 
under the jurisdiction of the Public Works Department. Now 
most of them are maintained by the Zilla Parishad. They have 
generally a metalled surface and are motorable. 

The road starts at Jath town. Tt runs in a north-westerly 
direction and ends at Jath Railway Station. The total length of 
the road is 23.85 km (14.82 miles) which is metalled. The road 
is motorable throughout the year. The road touches Shirgaon 
and Walekhindi in its. stretch. The road neither crosses any 
bridge nor any approach road. 

The road, starts at Miraj, runs in a north-easterly direction 
up to Karolt. At Karoli it takes a turn to the north and straight¬ 
way goes to Ghatnandre where it terminates. The total length 
of the road is 61.16 km (38 miles) out of which 8.85 km 
(S'/i miles) are metalled and remaining 52.30 km (32jA miles) 
arc unmetalled. The road is motorable throughout the year. 

The road neither crosses any bridge nor any approach road or 
any other major district road. 

The road touches the following places in its stretch: — 

(1) Malgaon. (2) Gandewadi. 

(3) Khanderajuri. (4) Koktoli, 

(5) Hingangaon. (6) Kavathe Mahankal. 

(7) Kuchi. (8) Tisangi. 

(9) Ghatnandre (where the road ends). 

The road starts at 4.83 km (mile No. 3) of Kolhapur-Pandhar- 
pur Road, a major district road, and ends at Savlaj Village. 
The road runs in a north-westerly direction up to Kakadwadi, 
then takes a turn to north-east and ends in the same direction. 
TKc total length of the road is 28.97 km (18 miles) out of which 
only a length of 2.41 km (1.50 miles) is metalled. 

The road is motorable from Miraj to Kakadwadi only. The 
traffic is held up when the river Agrani overflows the bridge. 

In its stretch the road touches the following places:—■ 

(I) Kakadwadi. (2) Kumathe. 

(3) Uplavi. (4) Manerajuri. 

(5) Gavan. (6) Atani, 

(7) Savlaj (where the road terminates). 

The road connects the Tasgaon-Savlaj road to Kerewadi. 
It. crosses the river Agrani at Gavan village. 
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{Joining Guhagar-ChipluruKarad-fath-Bijapur Road and Karad- CHAPTER 
Tasgaon Road). 

This road starts from Guhagar-Chiplun-Karad-Jath-Bijapur Road 
near Ogalewadi and ends at 6.84 km (mile No. 4/2) of Karad- 
Tasgaon road. The total length of the road is 9.25 km (5.75 
miles) and is metalled. The road is motorable throughout the 
year. 


Comaiiiiiica« 

tiOBI. 

Roaps. 

Major Oiitdct 
Roads, 
Link Rpad, 


This road joins Cuhagar-Chiplun-Karad-Jath-Bijapur road and 
Karad-Tasgaon road. It crosses no bridge or road or approache.s 
any other road. 

Wadgaon~ 
Ashta-Tasgaon 
Arvade-A tpadi- 
Dighanchi 
Road, 


[n its course the road touches the following places: — 


(I) Shigaon (from where 

(2) Bagni, 

it starts). 


(3) Ashta. 

(4) Ankalkhop. 

(5) Bhilwadi. 

(6) Nimni. 

(7) Tasgaon. 

(8) Chinchud. 

(9) Loda. 

(10) Kovge. 

(11) Vaghapur. 

(12) Khugaon. 

(13) Bastavade. 

(14) Vaiphale. 

(15) Karanje. 

(16) Nelkaranji. 

(17) Bomewadi. 

(18) Kargani. 

(19) Tadavle. 

(20) Atpadi. 

(21) Vithalpur. 

(22) Dighanchi. 


The road crosses Peth-Sangli road and Guhagar-Chiplun-Karad- 
Jath-Bijapur road. 


This road is one of the longest roads in the district. It starts 
at Shigaon village and goes straight in a northerly direction up 
to Ashta. Near the village Ashta, it turns to the east and runs 
in a north-easterly direction. Again at Atpadi the road takes a 
northerly turn, runs to the north and'ends at Dighanchi. The 
total length of this road is 104.40 km (64.87 miles) out of which 
70.91 km. (44.06 miles) is metalled and 33.49 km. (20.81 miles) is 
ihimetalled. The road is motorable throughout the year. 

This road crosses the Krishna river near Bhilavadi village, the 
Yerala river near Nimni village and the Agrani river near Karanje 
village. 


The road starts from Sangli City and turns towards north-west. ^”lniH-Sangli- 
It then runs straight till it crosses the district border to enter 
Satara district 3.22 km (2 miles) away from Hingangaon. The Puses^t 
total length of the road is 64.37 km (40 miles) which is all 
metalled. 
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Ankali-Sangli- 

Uambavade- 

Hingangaon- 

Ptifesavali 

Road. 


The road touches the following places in its stretch: — 


(1) Madhavnagar, 
(3) Nahdre. 

(5) Bambavade. 
(7) Rampur. 

(9) Hingangaon. 


(2) Karnal. 
(4) Asagde. 
(6) Belavadi. 
(8) Vangi. 
(10) Kadepur 
(II) Bclevada. 


A part of this road is motorahle and a part of it is not motor- 
able, i.e., from Sangli to Nandre if is motorahle, from Nandre to 
Vasavade motorahle, from Vasavadc to Tasgaon motorahle, from 
Bambavade to Belavadi not motorahle and from Belavadi to 
Sangli district border it is again motorahle. 


This road crosses the Ycrala river near Vasavade village in 11.27 
km (mile 7). 


The road crosses Wadgaon-Shigaon-Ashta road and Urar- 
Islampur-Takari-Bclavadi-Vita Road. 

Karad-Nimni- The road starts at 6.84 km (mile 4/2) and after running 

Tasgaon Road. 45 45 km (28/2 miles) terminates at the botmdary line of Sangli 
district. The total length of the road is 45.46 km. (28/2 miles) 
and is metalled from one end to the other. 

The road touches the following places in its course: — 

(1) Nimni. 

(2) Kundal. 

(3) Tupari. 

The road crosses the Tasgaon-Ashta road. 

Kirloskarwadi- This road Starts from Kirloskarwadi and ends at Kundal village. 

Kundal Road, length of the road is 2.70 km (1.68 miles) the whole of 

which is unmetallcd. The road is motorahle throughout the 
year. 

Vita-Kherade- This road Starts from Vita. It runs north-west and terminates 
Pusesavali thg border of Sangli district. The total length of the road is 

Road. 22.53 km (14 miles). Of this 6.44 km (4 miles) is metalled and 
the rest unmetalled. 


The road touches the following places in its stretch: — 

(1) Bhilawadi. 

(2) Kherade (Vangi). 

The road is motorahle throughout the year from Vita to 
Kherade (Vangi) except the part from Kherade (Vangi) to Sangli 
district border which is unmotorable. The road crosses a river at 
11.27 km (mile 7). 

Tasgaon. The road starts from Tasgaon, takes a direction to north-west, 
Khana^ur turns to the north-east near the village Dhavle and then straight 
' way goes to Khanapur and terminates there only. The total 
length of the road is 30.25 km (18.80 miles) of which 3.22 km 
(2 miles) is metalled and the rest is unmetallcd. 
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The road touches the following places in its stretch: — 

(1) Shirgaon. (2) Visapur. 

(3) Hatnur. (4) Ped 

(5) Khanapur (where it ends). 

This road approaches Guhagar-Chiplun-Karad-Jath Bijapur 
road. 

The road is motorahle all through the year. 
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The road starts from Shigaon and terminates at Visapur. The Shigaon- 
total length of the road is 1.82 km (1.13 miles) and is unmetalled. 

It approaches Khanapur-Tasgaon Road. 


The road starts from Tasgaon, takes the north-cast direction up 
to Khugaon ; there it turns to east and runs up to Kerewadi where 
it terminates. The total length of the road is 38.91 km (24.18 
mile.s) which is wholly unmetalled. 


In its stretch the road touches the followiag places:—• 

(1) Chinchud. (2) Koulage. 

(3) Loda. (4) Vaghapur. 

(5) Khugaon. (6) Savlaj. 

(7) Dongarson. (8) Kerewadi (where it termi¬ 

nates). 

The road is partly motorable and partly unmotorable. It is 
motorable from Tasgaon to Savlaj and unmotorable from Savlaj 
to Kerewadi. The road crosses the Agrani river in 20.92 km (mile 
13/0). 

This road starts from Khujgaon and joins Wadgaon-Ashta- 
Tasgaon-Arvadc-Atpadi-Dighanclu Road. The total length of the 
road is 3.22 km (2 miles) and U umnetalled. The road crosses 
the Tasgaon-Kerewadi road. 


This road starts from Nelkaranji and runs in a northerly direc¬ 
tion. It ends at the village Zarc. The total length of this road 
is 23.33 km (14.50 miles) and is unmetalled. 

The road touches the following places in its stretch: — 

(1) Kharsundi. (2) Ghanand. 

(3) Chinchole. (4) Zare. 

This road docs not cross or approach any other road. 

The road is motorable throughout the year. 

This road starts from Landagewadi. It runs in a south-easterly 
direction up to Dafalapur where it turns towards north-east. The 
road crosses the Sangli border line leading to Chadchan. The 
total length of the road is 95.95 km (59.62 miles). Of this 44.45 
km (27.62 miles) are metalled and 51.50 km (32 miles) are un- 
metalled. A part of this road up to Jath could be used for traffic 
all the time. But from Jath it is not motorable. 


Tasgaon-Savlaj 

Kerewadi 

Road. 


Khujgaon- 

Waiphale 

Road. 


Nelkaranji- 
Kharsundi- 
Zare Road, 


Landgewadi- 

Jath-Vmadi- 

Chadahan 

Road. 
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Landgewadi- 
Jath-Umadi- 
Chadchan 
Road. 

Dafalapur- 

Anantpur 

Road. 


Shigaon- 

Pandharpur 

Road. 


Jath-Waiphale 

Road, 


Bhose-Soni- 

Dhuigaon 

Road. 


Peth-Shirala 

Sagaon- 

Panwauade 

Road. 


Following are the places which the road touches in its stretch: — 

(1) Landagewadi. (2) Kokle. 

(3) Dafalapur. (4) Jath. 

(5) Walsang. (6) Rolgiri, 

(7) Aspet. (8) Madgyal. 

(9) Utagi. 

The road ends at Sangli. It crosses Guhagar-Chiplun-Karad- 
Jath-Bijapur road. 

The road starts from Dafalapur at 17.70 km (mile No. 11), and 
goes in a southerly direction and crosses the district border at 
Anantpur. The total length of this road is 6.44 km (4 miles) and 
is uhmetalled. The road is not motorable. 

The road does not cross or approach any other road nor does it 
cross any river. 

The road starts from Shigaon village and ends at Shinganhalli 
in the district. After crossing the di.strict border it leads to 
Pandharpur. The total length of the roa<l is 10.96 km (6.81 miles). 
The road is unmetalled and is not used for trafiic all the time. 

The road neither crosses nor connects any other road. 

The road starts at Jath town. After running a distance of 15.08 
km (9.37 miles) it terminates at Waiphale. The road runs first to 

the north and then turns to the north-east. The road is unmetall- 

cd. It neither crosses any river nor any other road in its stretch. 

The road touches the following villages in its stretch (1) Achakan- 
halli (2) Bannali, (3) Waiphale Jwhere it ends). 

The road starts from Bhose and ends at Dhulgaon. The total 
length of the road is 4.43 km (2.73 miles) and is unmctalled. A 
part of the road from Bhose to Soni is motorable ; from Soni 
to Dhulgaon it is not motorable. 

The road docs not approach or cross any other road. 

The road starts from Peth and runs in a south-westerly direction 
up to Sagaon and little further where it ends at the border of 

Sangli district. It runs a distance of 26.55 km (16.50 miles) of 

which 4.83 km (3 miles) is metalled and the rest unmetalled. 

In its stretch the road touches the following villages; — 

(1) Dharan. (2) BalawadL 

(3) Red. (4) Shirala. 

(5) Bhat-Shirgaon. ( 6 ) Natoli, 

(7) Sagaon. 

The road crosses the Wama river in 25.75 (mile 16/0) and 

the Mprna river in 16.09 km (mile 10.0). 
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The road crosses Shirala-Rile-Chincholi-Petlond road. The road 
is motorable throughout the year. 

This road emanates from Shirala village at 41.04 km. (mile 25/4). 
It runs to the west up to the village Rile where it turns to the north 
and goes straight in a north-westerly direction till Petlond. Again 
it turns to the west and goes straight to Shisheshwar village and 
terminates there at 54.72 km (mile 34). The total length of 
this road is 53.91 km (33.50 miles) out of which a length of 17.70 
km (II miles) is metalled and the rest unmetalled. The road is 
motorable throughout the year. 

The road touches the following placc.s in its run: — 


(1) Shirala (where it starts). 

(7) Natavda. 

(2) Brur. 

(8) Chapti. 

(3) Rile. 

(9) Karanguli. 

(4) Mangrul. 

(10) Aria. 

(5) Bilashi. 

(11) Mandur. 

(6) Chincholi. 

(12) Petlond. 


(13) Siddheshwar. 


It crosses the Malkapur-Kokrud-Yelapur-Karad road. The road 
is not motorable. 

The road starts from the village .Nathode. and runs in a 
northerly direction. It terminate.s at the village Mogi Khurd 3.22 
km (2 miles) away from Yelapur. The total length of the road 
is four miles and is unmetalled. 

This road crosses the Shirala-Pctlond road. The road is not pass¬ 
able for traffic when there is heavy rainfall. 

The road starts from Sangli, runs westwards and terminates at 
Natholi village. The total length of this road is 53.91 km (33.50 
milesl and is unmetalled throughout. 

In its course the road touches the following villages : 


(1) Samdoli. 

(7) Tandulwadi. 

(2) Kavathe Piran. 

(8) Kundal. 

(3) Dudhgaon. 

(9) Aitwade Khurd. 

(4) Bagani. 

(10) Devarde Chikurde. 

(5) Nagaon. 

(11) Mangle. 

(6) Bhadkhumbe. 

(12) Kande. 


(13) Natoli. 

The road crosses the Moma river near Mangle village. Thy 
traffic is held up when there U heavy rainfall. 
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The road crosses Wadgaon-Shigaon road near Bagani and 
Poona-Bangalore road near Tandulwadi and Islampur-Chikurde' 
Devarde road. 

This road starts from Islarapur and runs in east-westerly direc¬ 
tion and terminates at the village Nagathane after running a dis¬ 
tance of 17.70 km (11 miles). The road is unmetalled throughout 
and is not motorable when there is heavy rainfall. 


The road starts from Islampur town and goes in a north-easterly 
direction. It terminates at the village Yede Machhindra. The 
road covers a distance of 16.90 km (10-50 miles), the whole of 
which is unmetalled. 

The road touches the following places in its stretch: — 

(1) Bame. (2) Shorta. 

(3) Yede Machhindra (where it terminates). 

The road is motorable throughout the year. 

This road starts from Vita town and moves in a north-easterly 
direction, turrts to east from Lengre village up to Tadavale where 
it ends. The total length of the road in the district is 43.92 km 
(27.29 miles) which is unmetalled throughout. 

Following are the places touched by this road: — 

(1) Lengre. (2) Bhood. 

(3) Kharsundi. (4) Banpuri, 

(5) Tadavale. 

There are no roads approached or crossed by this road. The 
road is motorable from Vita to Bhood but from Bhood to Khar- 
sundi and Kharsundi to Tadavale it is not motorable. 

The Other District Roads are also of the same category as Major 
District Roads, except that they are more frequently interrupted 
for traffic during heavy rains. They have usually 'murum surface 
and are mostly unmetalled. 

The following table shows the position of Other District Roads 
in Sangli district: — 



table No, 
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The following table gives the statistics of municipal roads in the 
district: — 

TABLE No. 4 

Statistics of Municipal Roads 


Metalled length Unmetalled length Total 
Name of the Munici- , -*-, , -^^ , -*— 


pality 

(2) 

Km. M. F. 

(3) 

Km. M. F. 

(4) 

Km. M. F. 

(5) 

Sangli 

.. 47-07 

(29 2) 

46-17 

(28 5i) 

93-24 

(57 74) 

Miraj 

.. 11-27 

(7 0) 

25-75 

(16 0) 

37-01 

(23 0) 

Tasgaon 

6-44 

(4 0) 

37-01 

(23 0) 

43-45 

(27 0) 

Ashta . • 

.. 1-61 

(I 0) 

9-66 

(6 0) 

11-27 

(7 0) 

Islampur .. 

.. 12-87 

(8 0) 

8-05 

(5 0) 

20-92 

(13 0) 

Vita 

4-22 

(2 5) 



4-22 

(2 5) 

Total 

.. 83-48 

(51 7) 

126-64 

(78 51) 

210-12 (130 41) 


Vehicles in towns are divided into four categories according to 
the motive power used for their locomotion. They are motors, 
cycles, tongas and bullock-carts. The following table shows the 
number of such vehicles in the various municipal towns: — 

TABLE No. 5. 

Vehicles in Municipal Towns in Sangli District 

Name of the Municipality Number Cycles Tongas Bullock- 

of motors carts 


Sangli. 242 4,779 51 675 

Mirai . 126 2,401 92 823 

Tasgaon . 13 570 5 285 

Ashta .. • • •. .. N.A. N.A. N,A, N.A 

Islampur .. ,. .. .. 55 N.A. 4 322 

Vita. 21 N.A. I 1274 


The following table shows the bridges and causeways in Sanglj 

district:— 
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There are very few rivers in Sangli district and most of them 
are bridged. Ferries, therefore, have lost their importance as a 
means of communication. The only big river is the Krishna, on 
which four ferries ply. The following statement gives the names 
of the places and the rivers in the district where the ferry exists. 

Ferries in Sangli District 


Name of the place where 
ferry exists 

Name of River 

(1) 

(2) 

Takari . 

.. Krishna. 

Miraj 

.. Krishna 

Dhavali 

.. Krishna. 

Rethare Harnaksh 

.. Krishna 

Aitwade .. 

.. Warna. 

Sagaon 

., Warna. 


Nationalisation of passenger transport services in Sangli district 
dates back to March 1949. In 1947, the State Government decid- 
ed to nationalise the passenger transport, and as an initial step, 
the services were started dcpartmentally in June 1948. Admims- 
tration of the same was subsequently handed over to a statutory 
public corporation in December 1949, under the provisions of the 
Bombay State Road Transport Corporation Act, 1948. 

Before the nationalisation, there were number of private bus 
owners who were permitted to ply the buses on some particular 
routes. But their operations and services were far from satis¬ 
factory. 

The Government, therefore, considered the idea of nationalisa¬ 
tion of public transport. Moreover, as it was an indispensable 
public utility, the Government thought it as its duty to nationalise 
It and serve the people in the best possible manner. Hence, the 
then Government of Bombay decided in favour of nationalisation 
of road transport. 

For administrative convenience, Sangli district has been includ- 
ed in the Kolhapur division of the State Transport Corporation. 
Under the nationalised set-up, the state of affairs has considerably 
improved. Buses are now well-maintained and looked after in the 
various workshops in the district. A number of new routes have 
been introduced. In introducing these new iroutes the Corporation 
takes into consideration various factors such as alternative transi- 
port services on that route, its economic importance, availability 
of goods traffic, etc. Almost on every motorable road the State 
Transport buaes ply. In Sangli district, the network of the bus 
routes is remarkable. All the important towns, taluka places. 


A-1322—30-B. 
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market places, villages of some historical or religious importance 
or those popular for any fair or bazar are linked either with one 
another or with any important town in the district. Various 
amenities are provided to passengers at a number of bus depots 
and bus stands in the district. 

The State Transport operations in the district are maintained 
through five depots situated at Tasgaon, Sangli, Islampur, Vita 
and Jath. These five depots together run buses on 113 routes 
which make 595 single trips per day. In addition, the depot at 
Sangli runs a Sangli-Miraj city bus service. Special buses also run 
on bazar days from important towns like Sangli, Miraj and 
Islampur. Special parcel booking and delivery services have also 
been arranged by the Corporation at 18 important places in the 
district. 

The workshop side of the division is looked after by the Divi¬ 
sional Mechanical Engineer with the assistance of a Divi¬ 
sional Works Superintendent and an Assistant Works Superinten¬ 
dent. Besides, there are as many depot managers as there are 
depots who are fully responsible for the working of the depots. 
The Corporation maintains depots and garages to which are 
attached workshops for the proper maintenance of vehicles. The 
major repair works are done in the divisional workshop. Under 
strict regulation, after the operation of every 19,311.60 km. (12,000 
miles), vehicles are sent to the divisional workshop for thorough 
inspection. Proper care is taken in passing out the vehicles for 
further plying. There are depots with attached workshops at 
Sangli, Vita, Tasgaon, Islampur and Jath in the district. The 
Sangli depot, working since 1951, is one of the oldest depots in the 
division. The following statement shows the unit wise traffic 
statistics in Sangli district during 1963-64. 
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Proper attention is paid by the State Transport Corporation to 
the provision of amenities to the travelling public. Various 
schemes providing passenger amenities are being implemented. 

A permanent, solid structure with all the necessary requisites 
of a composite and good bus terminus station has been completed 
at Sangli, the district headquarters. Bus stands with ameni¬ 
ties such as refre.shment room, books and newspaper stall, pan-bidi 
shop, etc., are also provided at Islampur, Tasgaon, Jath, Kasegaon, 
Khanapur, Kadepur, Mahuli, Vita, etc. First-aid is provided at 
all the depots and stations. 

The schedule of passenger fare is based on stages, 20 paise being 
the fare for a stage of 6.44 km. (four miles) and 10 paise for a 
sub-stage of 3.22 km. (two miles). The minimum average fare is 
20 paise'. The schedule of fares is uniform throughout the State. 

The State Transport Corporation looks after the welfare of the 
employees and is very particular about the labour-management 
relation. It provides housing accommodation to the staff. Sports 
are encouraged and funds for this purpose are allotted to all units 
of the division, tournaments are arranged and prizes are distribut¬ 
ed to the winners. The workers are encouraged to take part in 
these tournaments which are held on zonal and inter-zonal basis. 

A dispensary is run at the headquarters of the division to pro¬ 
vide medical facilities to the workers and their familie". 

A quarterly bulletin in the regional language is published and 
issued free to the employees of the State Transport Corporation. 
It covers many such topics as workers activities, corporation’s 
working, etc. Reading rooms are provided at each depot where 
newspapers are made available for the beneht of the employees. 
Practically all the employees are the members of the State Trans¬ 
port Co-operative Bank Ltd., Bombay. 

A State Transport Employees Union, is functioning in the 
Division. 

The statistic? about the State Transport bus routes are given in 
the following statement: — 


Route 


Route length 


Average 
number of 
No. of person* 

return travelled 
trips per day 

per day 


(1) Sangli-Poona . 

(2) Sangli-Pandharpur 

(3) Sangli-Karad 

(A) Sangli-Kolhapur. 

(5) Sangli-Kolhapur (via Nandani) 


Km. 


237-18 

(147-3) 

2 

443 

145-85 

(90-5) 

1 

269 

97-57 

(60-5) 

2 

497 

48-48 

(30-1) 

H 

1,359 

53-91 

(33-4) 

1 

136 


' It has been changed subsequently. 

The Directory of Village and Town* given at the end of the Volume gives the 
. nearest bus-«tand and the nearest railway station to each village and town- in the 
district. 
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Route 

Route length 

No. of 
return 
trips 
per day 

Average 
number of 
peraohs 
travelled 

(0 Stngli-Jaytingpur 

Km. 

10-46 

(6-'4) 

14 

879 

(7) Suigli-Ialampur .. 

41-04 

(25-4) 

1 

73 

(8) SanRii-Gavan 

36-01 

(22-3) 

1 

78 

(9) Sangli-Ankalkhop 

34-00 

(21-6) 

2 

100 

(10) Sangti-Manerajuri 

.. 26 55 

(16-4) 

2 

165 

(II) Sangli-Dactawad .. 

40-43 

(25-1) 

2 

102 

(12) Sangli'Tanduisfcadi 

40-43 

(25-1) 

1 

84 

(|3) Sangli-Digrat 

9-66 

(6-0) 

1 

39 

(14) Sangli-Nandre 

12-47 

(7-6) 

'4 

188 

(IS) Sangli-Madhavftagar 

5-63 

(3-4) 

9 

256 

(18) Sangli'Dudhgaon 

.. 29-17 

(I8-I) 

5 

390 

(17) Sangli-Viu 

54-52 

(33-7) 

2 

338 

(18) Sangli-Jath 

.. 95-76 

(59-4) 

1 

107 

(19) Sahgli-Miraj 

12-87 

(&-0) 

4 

45 

(20) Sangli-Miraj Market• ... 

10 66 

(6-5) 

94 

9,709 

(21) Sangli-Miraj Hoapital 

13-28 

(8-2) 

19 

1,603 

(22) blatnpur-Sangli . . 

41-04 

(25-4) 

8 

504 

(23) Islampur-Kolhapur 

47-68 

(29-5) 

5 

252 

(24) lalampur-Borgaon 

10-66 

(6-5) 

1 

35 

(25) Iflampur-Shirala 

17-50 

(10-7) 

4 

167 

(26) Islampur-Kokrud 

.. 36-61 

(22-6) 

5 

359 

(27) I»lampur-Takari .. 

14-28 

(8-7) 

8 

272 

(28) Islampur-Wategaon 

.. 16-90 

(10-4) 

2 

35 

(29) ItlampuT-Sirahi ., 

30-98 

(19-2) 

1 

102 

(30) Itlampur-Karad. 

.. 29-77 

(18-4) 

3 

1.18 

(3l) latampur-Yellur .. 

14-69 

(9-1) 

2 

47 

(32) Islampur-Mangle 

26-96 

(16-6) 

3 

127 

(33) laktnpur-Chikurde 

19-51 

(12-1) 

3 

88 
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Route 

Route length 

No. of 
return 
trips 
per day 

Average 
number of 
persons 
travelled 
per day 


Km. 




(34) Itlantpur-Bahe. 

9-45 

(5-7) 

3 

89 

(35) Istampur-Aihta .. 

19-71 

(12-2) 

1 

36 

(36) Islampur-Wtlva 

12-87 

(8-0) 

3 

60 

(37) Tasgaon-Sangli. 

25-55 

(15-7) 

10 

1,035 

(38) Taigaon-Bhiltwadi Railway Station 

11-06 

(6-7) 

4 

113 

(39) Taigaon-Rhilawadi 

17-50 

(10-7) 

3 

125 

(40) Taigaon-Dighanchi 

85-09 

(52-7) 

1 

121 

(41) Taigaon-Poona .. 

237-18 

(147-3) 

I 

355 

(42) Taagaon-Bhavaninagar .. 

38-83 

(24-1) 

1 

103 

(43) Taagaon-Kirloskarwadi .. 

28-57 

(17-6) 

3 

103 

(^4) Taagaon-Gavan .. 

27-16 

(16-7) 

1 

78 

(45) Taagaon-Khanapur 

35-41 

(22-0) 

4 

199 

(46) Taagaon-Manjarde 

21-73 

(13-4) 

1 

54 

(47) Taagaon-Waifale .. 

28-16 

(17-4) 

1 

65 

(48) Taagaon-Karad 

68 20 

(42-3) 

1 

164 

(49) Taagaon-Dongaraoni 

27-36 

(17-0) 

1 

95 

(50) Taigaon-Vadgaon (Savlaj) .. 

28-36 

(17-5) 

2 

101 

(51) Vita-Sangli 

54 52 

(33-7) 

5 

554 

(52) Vita-Karad . 

42-04 

(26-1) 

8 

775 

(53) Vita-Dighanchi (via Khanspur).. 

74-23 

(46-1) 

1 

134 

(S4) Vita-Dighanchi (via Mayani) .. 

66-79 

(41-4) 

1 

127 

(55) Vita-Atpadi . 

58-54 

(36-3) 

4 

506 

(56) Vita-Chinghani. 

35-00 

(21-6) 

1 

93 

(57) Vita-Kokkudwad 

38-02 

(23-5) 

1 

150 

(58) Viu-Phaltan . 

101-19 

(62-7) 

1 

200 

(59) Vitt-Lergre 

17-30 

(10-6) 

1 

53 

(60) Vita-Budha . 

22-33 

(13-7) 

1 

78 

(61) Vita-Dhalgaon. 

57-73 

(35-7) 

2 

263 
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(62), Vita-Balwadi 


Km. 

16-09 

(10-0) 

4 

182 

(63) Vita-Mayani 


20-32 

(12-5) 

4 

185 

(64) Vita-Yerla River .. 


10-46 

(6-4) 

2 

80 

(65)' 'Vita-Atpadi (via Nimbawade) 


76-64 

(47-5) 

1 

126 ' 

(66) Vita-Shalgaon 


35-20 

(21-7) 

I 

63 

(67) Jath-Miraj 


82-83 

(51-4) 

5 

729 

(68) Jath-Jath Road 


28-57 

(17-6) 

1 

78 

(69) Jath-Jath Railway Station 


24-14 

(15-0) 

2 

155 

(70) Jath-Tikondi 


56-13 

(34-7) 

1 

92 

(711 Jath-Sankh. 


46-47 

(28-7) 

I 

92 

(72) Jath-Umarani 


20-92 

(13-0) 

1 

75 

(73) Jath-Yelavi 


22-33 

(13-7) 

1 

72 

(74) Jath-Umadi 


49-89 

(31-0) 

1 

55 

(75) Jath-Bilur 


13 28 

(8-2) 

2 

100 

(76) Jath-Chadchan 


62-97 

(39-1) 

2 

245 

(77) Jath-Dhalgaon 


28-97 

(18-0) 

3 

220 

(78) Jath-Anantpur 


27-36 

(17-0) 

2 

79 

(79) Jath-Jadarbahlad .. 


39-83 

(24-6) 

1 

86 

(80) Jath-Kavathe 


44-86 

(27-7) 

1 

53 

(81), Miraj-Arag Station 


24-14 

(15-0) 

2 


(82) Miraj-Bedag 


12-87 

(8-0) 

2 


(83) Miraj-Gundewadi 


14-28 

(8-7) 

4 


(84) Jath-Malgaon 


10-06 

(6-2) 

3 


(85) Miraj-Narwad 


15-29 

(9-4) 

2 


(86) Kirloskarwadi-Kundal .. 


4-83 

(3-0) 

1 


(87) Kirloskanvadi-Kadepur.. 


32-19 

(20-0) 

1 



Transport facilities in the rural areas in the past were meagre 
du6 to the lack of good roads. Except a few motorable roads and 
highways, most of the roads were earthen tracks which were some¬ 
times unusable even for cart traffic in the rainy season. The 
bullock-cart was then by far the only means of goods as well as 
of passenger traffic. 

However, during the last 25 years, considerable progress has 
been achieved in this regard and several schemes of road develop¬ 
ment and repairs are now in progress. A number of roads have 
been constructed and repaired. The Poona-Bangalore railway 
route, and a number of highways and district roads touch a num¬ 
ber of villages in the district. 
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The bullock-cart remains the most important means of convey¬ 
ance to the rural populace. It is used for local transport of goods 
as well as for marketing purpose. However, motor trucks and 
railways have supplemented it for commercial traffic to distant 
places. Transport of sugarcane, gul, groundnut, cotton, food- 
grains and other items of wholesale trade are mainly transported 
by trucks. 

During the last 15 years considerable improvement ha.s taken 
place in the field of passenger transport. The State Transport 
plies bu.ses on almost all the motorable roads in the district. 
Towns and villages on most of the highways and other motorable 
roads are served by bus transport. Moreover, approach roads 
from railway stations have lately been developed. 

The commodities transported through trucks in Sangli district 
are tobacco, sugar, onion, chillis, turmeric, etc. 

The maximum freight charges fixed by the Regional Transport 
Authority are 50 paise for ton-mile and Re. 1 per lorry-mile plus 
additional surcharge of 25 per cent on the basic freight rates. The 
actual freight charged by the motor owners varies from 30 paise 
to 50 paise per ton per mile. 

The number of motor-vehicles in operation in Sangli and Kolha¬ 
pur districts is given below as separate statistics of vehicles for 
Sangli district is not available. 

VeHICLE-S in OPEHAIION IN KoLHAPUR ReGION * 


No. of motor 


Items vehicles in 

operation 

1962-63 

(I) (2) 


Motor cycles .. .. .. .. .. 1,184 

Motor cars . .. 1,698 

Taxi-cabs .. .. .. . 73 

Auto-Rikshaws .. .. .. .. 20 

Stage Carriages ,. .. .. ., ., 260 

Lorries .. .. .. .. .. 1,831 

Ambulance .. .. .. .. .. 7 

School buses .. .. .. .. .. 3 

Private Service Vehicles .. .. .. .. 7 

Trailers .. .. .. .. .. 142 

Tractors .. .. .. 182 


Sangli district, does not attract as many tourists as Satara or 
Aurangabad, which boast of such places as Mahabaleshwar, 
Pratapgad or Aianta caves. There is no such place of tourist’s 
interest in the district, ne'ther there is any noteworthy hill-station. 

• Souice : Road Transport Officer, Kolhapur Region. 
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But the Stately appearance of the Sangli city, its neatness and 
healthy climate, industrial growth in the vicinity, development of 
the Miraj town, etc., have assisted to extend the transport facilities 
in the district. 

The State Transport has provided bus transport facilities to 
important cities and towns in Maharashtra like Poona, Kolhapur, 
Sholapur, Ratnagiri, Chiplun, Pandharpur, etc. Private taxis also 
ply between nearby towns like Miraj and Kolhapur. Tourists, on 
sight seeing tour of the South can easily reach Kolhapur or Poona 
by railway from Miraj^after visiting some places of interest in 
Sangli district. State Transport services are the most convenient 
means of conveyance for a tourist to reach any part of South 
Maharashtra from Sangli. 

As regards residential facilities, there are many lodging and 
boarding houses in Sangli and at other towns like Miraj and 
Tasgaon. The Government of Maharashtra have maintained a 
numher of Rest Houses and Inspection Bungalows in the district. 
Formerly, these Rest Houses were meant only for Government 
Officers on duly but now they are made available to the public if 
not occupied by the officials on duty. A reasonable rent, depend¬ 
ing upon the class of the Rest House is charged for the occupa¬ 
tion of the same. 

Rest Houses are located at the following places in the district— 

Ashta, Budhgaon, Bhavaninagar, Jath, Kawathe Mahankal, 

Kasegaon, Miraj, Sangli and Vita. 

These Rest Houses are equipped with furniture, mattresses 
crockery and utensils. 

There is a postal division at Sangli maintained by the Posts anc 
Telegraphs Department. Besides the chief receiving and distri 
buting tiead office at Sangli, there are number of sub-offices, com 
bined, i.e., Post and Telegraph Offices and, branch offices in th( 
district, as given below.* 


Taluka 

No. of 
towns 

No. of 
villages 

No. of 
Sub-offices 

No. of 
Branch 
Offices 

No. of 
Telegraph 
Of&es 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Jath. 

I 

96 

1 

39 

1 

Khanapur 

3 

128 

5 

63 

1 

Mir^j .. 

9 

83 

21 

56 

10 

Shirala.. 

. . 

80 

2 

21 

1 

Tasgaon 

6 

67 

7 

44 

3 

Watwa 

8 

48 

4 

40 

3 

District Total 

27 

502 

40 

263 

19 


• Position ss on 1-9-1963. 
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The taluka-wise list of post-offices of various categories is given 
below. 


Jath Taluka. 

Sub-office. —Jath—It provides Telegraph as well as Telephone 
facilities. 


Branch Offices 

(1) Ankale. 

(4) Asangi (Karajgi). 
(7) Balgaon. 

(10) Bevnoor. 

(13) Boblad-Kontyara. 
(16) Daribadachi. 

(19) Koaari. 

(22) Mendhegiri. 

(25) Revanal. 

(28) Shinganhalli- 
(31) Tikundi. 

(34) Utagi. 

(37) Washan. 

Khanapur Taluka. 

Sub-Offices: — 

(1) Atpadi. 

(3) Khanapur. 


(2) Ankalagi. 

(5) Avandhi. 

(8) Banali. 

(11) Billur. 

(14) Borgi Kh. 
(17) Girgaon. 
(20) Kumbhari. 
(23) Muchandi. 
(26) Sankh. 

(29) Sonyal. 

(32) Umadi, 

(35) Walekhindi. 
(38) Yelvi. 


(3) Asangi-Jath 
(6) Baj. 

(9) Basargi. 

(12) Bobladjodar. 
(15) Dafalapur. 
08) Jirgyal. 

(21) Madgyal. 

(24) Nigadi Kh. 
(27) Shegaon. 

(30) Suslad. 

(33) Umrani, 

(36) Walsang. 

(39) Dhavadwadi. 


(2) Kadegaon, 
(4) Mahuli, 


(5) Vita. 

Telegraph and telephone facilities are available at Vita. 


Branch Offices: — 



(1) Alsund. 

(21) 

Ghoti Kh. 

(2) Ambak. 

(22) 

Gome wadi. 

(3) Amrapur. 

(23) 

Hanmant Vadiye. 

(4) Balvadi (Bhalvani). 

(24) 

Hingangaon Bk. 

(5) Balvadi (Khanapur). 

(25) 

Hivare. 

(6) Bamani. 

(26) 

Hivathad. 

(7) Banpuri. 

(27) 

Jondhalkhindi. 

(8) Banur. 

(28) 

Kadepur. 

(9) Bhalvani. 

(29) 

Karanje. 

(10) Bhikawadi Bk. 

(30) 

Kargani. 

(11) Bhikawadi Kh. 

(31) 

Karve. 

(12) Chikhalhol. 

(32) 

Kharsundi. 

03) Chinchani (Mangrul). 

(33) 

Kherade Bk 

(14) Chinchani (Ambak). 

(34) 

Lengare. 

(15) Devikhindi. 

(35) 

Mohi. 

(16) Devrashtre. 

(36) 

Nagewadi. 

(17) Dhavaleshwar. 

(37) 

Nelkaranji. 

(18) Dighanchi. 

(38) 

Nerli. 

(19) Gardi. 

(39) 

Nevari. 

(20) Ghanand. 

(40) 

Nimbavadc. 
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Branch offices —contd.— 

(41) Palashi. 

(42) Pare. 

(43) Ramapur. 

(44) Rcnavi. 

(45) Salshinge. 

(46) Shalgaon. 

(47) Shetphale. 

(48) Shirasgaon. 

(49) Shivani. 

(50) Sultangade. 

(51) Sonkire. 


Miraj Taluka. 

Sub-Offices : — 

(1) Arag. 

(2) Budhgaon (telegraph as 
well as telephone). 

(3) Kawathe Mahankal 
(telegraph). 

(4) Malgaon. 

(5) Dhalgaon. 

(6) Kavalapur. 

(7) Madhavnagar (telegraph 
as well as telephone). 

(8) Mhaisal, 

(9) Sangli (telegraph as well 
as telephone). 

(10) Wanlesswadi, Sangli 
(telegraph as well as 
telephone). 

(11) Willingdon College, Sangli 
(telegraph). 

Branch Offices:-^ 

(1) Agalgaon. 

(2) Ankali. 

(3) Arewadi. 

(4) Bedag. 

(5) Belunki. 

(6) Bhose. 

(7) Bisur. 

(8) Bolwad. 

(9) Borgaon. 

(10) Chorochi. 

(11) Deshing. 

(12) Dhawali. 

(13) Dhulgaon Agran. 

(14) Digraj Kasha. 

(15) Dudhgaon^ 


(52) Tadasar. 

(53) Tadavale. 

(54) Tondoli. 

(55) Vadiye Raibag. 

(56) Vejegaon. 

(57) Vihapur. 

(58) Wadagaon Mohite. 

(59) Wangi. 

(60) Wasambe. 

(61) Yetagaon. 

^62) Zare. 


(12) Sangli Town. 

(13) Old Sangli. 

(14) Ganapati Peth, Sangli 
Extension, Sangli. 

(15) Radhakrishna. 

(16) Gajanan Mills, Sangli. 

(17) Market Yard, Sangli 
(telegraph as well as 
telephone). 

(18) Miraj (telegraph and 
telephone). 

(19) Miraj Mission Hospital 
(telegraph as well as 
telephone). 

(20) Miraj Station (telegraph 
as well as telephone). 


(16) Ghatnandre. 

(17) Ghorpadi. 

(1-8) Gundewadi. 

(19) Haripur. 

(20) Hingangaon. 

(21) Irali. 

(22) Jaigavan. 

(23) Jakhapur. 

(24) Kalanxbi. 

(25) Karnal. 

(26) Kavathe Mahankal. 

(27) Kerewadi. 

(28) Khanderajuri. 

(29) Kharkatwadi. 

(30) Kharsing. 
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Branch Offices —contd.— 

(31) Khatav. 

(32) Kognoli. 

(33) Kokale. 

(34) Karoli Mouje. 

(35) Karoli. 

(36) Kuchi. 

(37) Kuktoli. 

(38) Kundalapur. 

(39) Kupwadi. 

(40) Langarpeth. 

(41) Lingnoor, 

(42) Malangaon, 

(43) Mallewadi. 

Shirala Mahal 


(44) Nangole. 

(45) Narwad. 

(46) Ranjani. 

(47) Salagare. 

(48) Sandoli. 

( 49 ) Sangalwadi. 

( 50 ) Shipur. 

( 51 ) Shirdhon. 

(52) Soni. 

( 53 ) Tisangi. 

( 54 ) Tung. 

(55) YerandoH. 


Sub-Offices: — 

(1) Shirala (Telegraph as well as Telephone). 

( 2 ) Bilashi. 

Branch Offices: — 

(1) Arale. (12) Pachumbri. 

(2) Biur. (13) Padali. 

( 3 ) Charan. (l4) Panumbre Tarf Warun. 

( 4 ) Dhamavade. (l5) Red, 

( 5 ) Ingrul. (I 6 ) Rile. 

(6) Kanadur. (I 7 ) Sagaon. 

( 7 ) Kande. (iS) Shifshi. 

(8) Khujgaon. (19) Takawe. 

( 9 ) Kokrud. (20) Wakurde Bk, 

(10) Mangale. (21) Yelapur. 

(11) Nigadi. 

Tasgaon Taluka. 

Sub-Offices: — 

(1) Bhilawadi 

( 2 ) Kundal (Telegraph) 

(3) Palus 

( 4 ) Savalaj 

( 5 ) Tasgaon (Telegraph as well as Telephone) 

(6) Visapur 

( 7 ) Kirloskarwadi (Telegraph' as well as Telephone) 

Branch Offices :— 


(1) Bhilawadi Railway 
Station. 

(2) Manerajuri, 

( 3 ) Antoapur. 

( 4 ) Andhali; 

( 5 ) Anjani, 


(6) Ankalkhop. 

( 7 ) Arawade. 

(8) Bambavade. 

( 9 ) Borgaon. 

(10) Brahamahak 

(11) Burli. 
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Te^.ecraphb. 

(12) Chinchani. 

(29) Nandre. 


(13) Dhavali. 

(30) Nimbalak. 


(14) Dongarsoni. 

(31) Nimni. 


(15) Dudhond. 

(32) Ped. 


(16) Gavan. 

(33) Punadi Tasgaon. 


(17) Ghogaon. 

(34) Punadi Tarf Walwa. 


(18) Hatnur. 

(35) Savarde. 


(19) Jarandi. 

(36) Turchi. 


(20) Kavathe-Ekand. 

(37) Upalavi. 


(21) Khusgaon. 

(38) Vadgaon. 


(22) Kumtha. 

(39) Vasagade. 


(23) Limb. 

(40) Waiphale. 


(24) Lode. 

(41) Yelavi. 


(25) Manjarde. 

(42) Audumbar. 


(26) Morale. 

(43) Ramanand Nagar. 


(27) Nagarale. 

(44) Shidhewadi. 


(28) Nagthane. 



Walwa Taluka. 



Sub-offices: — 

(1) Ashta (Telegraph as well as Telephone). 

(2) Uran Islampur (Telegraph as well as Telephone). 

(3) Walwa. 

(4) Kasegaon (Telegraph). 

Branch Offices: — 


(1) Aitavade Bk, 

(21) Kurlap. 

(2) Aitavade Kh. 

(22) Ladegaon. 

(3) Bagani. 

(23) Naisingpur. 

(4) Bahe. 

(24) Nerla. 

(5) Bahadurwadi. 

(25) Ozarde. 

(6) Bavachi. 

(26) Peth. 

(7) Bhavaninagar. 

(27) Rethare-Dharan. 

(8) Bichud. 

(28) Rethare-Harnax. 

(9) Borgaon. 

(29) Sakharale. 

(10) Chikurde. 

(30) Shigaon. 

(11) Dhavali. 

(31) Shirate. 

(12) Gotkhindi. 

(32) Takari. 

(13) Itkare. 

(33) Tambave. 

(14) Khed. 

(34) Taudulwadi. 

fl5) Kalamwadi. 

(35) Tujarpur. 

(16) Kameri. 

(36) Vashi. 

(17) Kapuskhed. 

(37) Vategaon. 

(18) Karve. 

(38) Yede-Machhindra 

(19) Killa Machhindragad. 

(39) Yede-Nipani, 

(20) Koregaon. 

(40) Yelur. 
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Telecommunication has increased to a great extent during the 
last ten years. With the development in the industrial field and 
increase in business activity the demand for telecommunication 
has risen considerably. Since the interests of the business in the 
district have come to be involved with those at Bombay, Kolha-* 
pur, Poona, Belgaum and the surrounding towns the necessity of 
telephone facility was keenly felt. 

The history of telephone exchanges in the district can be traced 
to 1949, in which year the Sangli Telephone Exchange was open¬ 
ed. Subsequently two more exchanges, one at Miraj and another 
at Islampur, were opened in 1956 and 1962, respectively. 

It was opened with a capacity of 100 lines with 36 working 
connections. The capacity of the exchange was later increased to 
460 lines, and the working connections to 436 consequent upon the 
growing demand. Further expansion of the line capacity is under 
consideration. 

The Sangli exchange is the parent trunk exchange for Miraj, 
Jaysingpur, Tasgaon, Athani auto-exchanges and a number of 
trunk and local public call offices. Recently the Government have 
decided to make Miraj and Jaysingpur exchanges as parts of 
Sangli exchange. This will facilitate local telephone calls cover¬ 
ing these three towns. Additional junction lines between Sangli, 
Miraj and Jaysingpur are also sanctioned. 

It was opened in March 1956 with a capacity of 50 lines and 
28 working connections. Subsequently the line capacity was 
increased to 100 due to acute demand. The working connections 
were 87 in March 1963. The capacity of the exchange is proposed 
to be stepped up to 200 lines. 

This auto-exchange with a line capacity of 50 was opened for 
operations in October 1962. The number of working connections 
was 24 up to March 1963. 

Besides the above exchanges, trunk, public call facilities are 
made available at Ashta and Shirala. 

The following trunk line alignments arc available in Sangli 
district:— 


Outlets 


(1) Bombay .. 2 

(2) Poona .. .. I 

(3) Kolhapur 3 

(4) Karad .. .. I 

(5) Belgaum .. 1 

(6) Tasgaon .. 1 

(7) Vita .. ..I 


Outlets 

(8) Kudachi .. I 

(9) Kagwad .. I 

(10) Jaysingpur. .. 1 

(.11) Miraj ... .. 1 

(12) Kurundwad .. I 

(13) Athani • .,1 


The Government of Maharashtra has introduced the Radio 
Broadcasting Scheme, which is made applicable to Sangli district 
also. Under this Scheme, the Directorate of Publicity provides 
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laHio sets to rural and semi-urban areas with the provision of 
maintenance and servicing. Dry batteries are provided to the 
battery radio sets. 

The Community radio sets are exclusively meant for the use of 
public and parties concerned are required to tune radio pro¬ 
grammes broadcast from All-Iirdia Radio, and especially 
programmes for the villagers and workers. 

For the installation of the set the parties concerned are to 
contribute Rs. 150 for an electric set and Rs. 170 for a battery set. 
In addition, they have also to conlribiite Ks. 60 for maintenance 
inclusive of provision for battery and radio licence fee. 

The benefits of the scheme are availed of to a considerable extent 
in Sangli district. As many as 252 radio sets had been installed 
as on 31st July 1964. 

Following are the talukawise names of villages in which radio 
sets have been installed. 


TABLE No. 7 

Names of villages and towns in Sangli msTKicrr having com¬ 
munity RADIO SETS UNDER THE RURAL BROADCASTING 
CONTRIBUTORY .SCHEME 

(position as on 31-7-64.) 


(1) JATH TALUKA 


1 . 

Achakan Halli. 

17 

Jalihal Bk. 

2 . 

Asangi. 

18. 

Jiragol. 

3. 

An kale. 

19. 

Kumbhari. 

4. 

Ankalgi. 

20 . 

Khalati M. 

5. 

Bihur. 

21 . 

Kanthi. 

6 . 

Balantoshi. 

22 . 

Kosari. 

7. 

Balgaon. 

23. 

Karajagi. 

8 . 

Baj. 

24. 

Khairav. 

9. 

Boblad Kontiava. 

25. 

Konbagi. 

10 . 

Dorli. 

26. 

Muchardi. 

II. 

Dhalwawadi. 

27. 

Marabagi. 

12 . 

Dhaphalapur. 

28. 

Nigodi Kd. 

13. 

Girgaon. 

29. 

Pachapur. 

14. 

Gudapur. 

30. 

Sankh. 

15. 

Gulgunginal 

31. 

Vajarwadi. 

16. 

Halli. 

32. 

Vhaspeth. 


(2) 

KHANAPUR TALUKA 

1 . 

Amarapur. 

9. 

Bhood 

2 . 

Ambak. 

10 . 

Bamani 

3. 

Asad.' 

11 . 

Dhawaleshwa 

4. 

Apshinge. 

12 . 

Devrashtre. 

5. 

Balwadi. 

13. 

Devikhindi. 

6 . 

Bhikwadi. 

14. 

Ghotj Kd. 

7. 

Bhibhutwadi. 

15. 

Gharniki. 

8 . 

Bombewadi. 

16. 

Gomewadi, 
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(2) KHANAPUR TALUKA—con/d. 
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21 . 

Chincholi. 

48. 

Padali Asat. 


22 . 

Hivare. 

49. 

Rampur. 


23. 

Jambhulani. 

50. 

Revangaon. 


24. 

Khanapur. 

51. 

Rajewadi. 


25. 

Karve. 

52. 

Salshinge. 


26. 

Kharsundi. 

53. 

Shirasgaon. 


27. 

Khambaleaundh. 

54. 

Shirgaon Rampur. 


28. 

Kadegaon. 

55. 

Shivani. 


29. 

Karanje. 

56. 

Tandulwadi. 


30. 

Kumbhargaon. 

57. 

Upalewangi. 


31. 

Kalambi. 

58. 

Vejegaon. 


32. 

Kamath. 

59. 

Vasumbe. 


33. 

Kherade Vita. 

60. 

Vita. 


34. 

Kamalapur. 

61. 

Walwan. 


35. 

Kotawade. 

62. 

Wadiye Raibag. 


36. 

Lingivare. 

63. 

Walkhad. 


37. 

Mobile Wadgaon. 

64. 

Wazar. 


38. 

Mohi. 

65. 

Yede. 


39. 

Nimbovadi. 

66 . 

Kurli. 


40. 

Nagewadi. 

67. 

Ghanwad. 


41. 

Nelkaranji. 

68 . 

Zare. 


42. 

Nerli. 

69. 

Keutholi. 


43. 

Nhavi. 

70. 

Hingangade. 



(3) 

MIRAJ TALUKA 


1 . 

Arewadi. 

23. 

Kavalpur. 


2 . 

Agalgaon. 

24. 

Koganoli. 


3. 

Alkud (S). 

25. 

Kharsing. 


4. 

Alkud (M). 

26. 

Kouthe. 


5. 

Borgaon. 

27. 

Karoli M. 


6 . 

Bhose. 

28. 

Kanadwadi. 


7. 

Balaki. 

29. 

Kavathe Mahankal. 


8 . 

Chorache. 

30. 

Kupawad. 


9. 

Dhudhe Bahvi. 

31. 

Kalambi. 


10. 

Dulagaon. 

32. 

Kundapur. 


11 . 

Dhalagaon. 

33. 

Kurali-Uplawe. 


12 . 

Dashing. 

34. 

Kokale. 


13. 

Dhalewadi. 

35. 

Langarpeth. 


14. 

Inamdhani. 

36. 

Lingnoor. 


15. 

Erali 

37. 

Mahishar. 


16. 

Ghat Nandre. 

38. 

Malgaon. 


17. 

Ghorpadi. 

39. 

Malangaon. 


18. 

Gundewadi. 

40. 

Mallewadi. 


19. 

Hingangaon. 

41. 

Narwad. 


20 . 

Haroti. 

42. 

Nangole, 


21 . 

Jakhapur. 

43. 

Rayewadi. 


22 . 

Kuchi. 

44. 

Ranjani. 



A-1322—3!.A. 
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(3) MIRAJ TALUKA—conld. 


45. 

Savali. 

50. Shindewadi. 

46. 

Soni. 

51. Tisangi. 

47. 

Salgare. 

52. Tanang. 

48. 

Shiradhon. 

53. Vaddi. 

49. 

Shipur. 



(4) 

SHIRALA TALUKA 

1 . 

Antri Bk. 

18. Manadur. 

2 . 

Arale. 

19. Mohare. 

3. 

Bilashi. 

20. Nathawade. 

4. 

Biur. 

21. Nigadi. 

5. 

Bhatshirgaon. 

22. Natoli. 

6 . 

Chincholi. 

23. Padali. 

7. 

Chandoli. 

24. Phupere. 

8 . 

Chikhali. 

25. Punwat. 

9. 

Charan. 

26. Panumbare. 

10 . 

Hategaon. 

27. Rile. 

II. 

Ingrul. 

28. Red. 

12 . 

Khed. 

29. Sagaon. 

13. 

Kokarud. 

30. Shirala. 

14. 

Karanguli. 

31. Shirasi. 

15. 

Kande. 

32. Sonawade. 

16. 

Kalambre. 

33. Tadavale. 

17. 

Manga rul. 

34. Upavale. 


(S) TASGAON TALUKA 

1 . 

Alate. 

26. Gaurgaon. 

2 . 

Amanapur. 

27. Hatnoli. 

3. 

Andhali. 

28. Hatnoor. 

4. 

Anjani. 

29. Jarandi. 

5. 

Ankalkhop, 

30. Khatav. 

6 . 

Arawade. 

31. Kaulge. 

7. 

Balgawade. 

32. Kouthe Ekhand. 

8 . 

Bambawade. 

33. Khusgaon. 

9. 

Bastwade. 

34. Kumathe. 

10 . 

Bendri. 

35. Kundal. 

II. 

Bhilawadi. 

36. Limb. 

12 . 

Borgaon. 

37. Londe. 

13. 

Bramhnal. 

38. Manjarde. 

14. 

Burli. 

39. Matkunki. 

15. 

Chinchani. 

40. Manerajuri. 

16. 

Chikhalgothan. 

41. Morale. 

17. 

Dahiwadi. 

42- Morale Rajapur. 

18. 

Dorli. 

43. Nagrale. 

19. 

Dhamani Khalsa. 

44. Nagathane. 

20 . 

Dhavali. 

45. Nagaon Kavathe. 

21 . 

Dahyari. 

46. Nagaon Nimni. 

22 . 

Dhulgaon Dubar. 

47. Nimni. 

23. 

Dongarsoni. 

48. Nimbalk. 

24. 

Dudhondi. 

49. Padali. 

25. 

Gavan, 

50. Palus. 


A-1 322—31-B. 
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51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 

55. 

56. 

57. 

58. 

59. 

60. 
61. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 
11 . 
12 . 
13. 


(S) TASGAON TALUKA—contd. 


Ped. 

Punadi Tarf Tasgaon. 
Punadi Tarf Walwa. 
Ramanandnagar. 
Rajapur. 

Savalaj. 

Savarde. 

Shirgaon Kouthe. 
Shirgaon Visapur. 
Tupari. 

Turchi. 


62. Upalavi. 

63. Vasagade. 

64. Visapur. 

65. Vadgaon Anjani. 

66 . Waghapur. 

67. Waifale. 

68 . Wajarchaunde. 

69. Wasambe. 

70. Yelavi. 

71. Ghogaon. 


Aitavade Bk. 

Aitavade Kd. 

Bagani. 

Bavchi. 

Borgaon. 

Chikurde. 

Kameri. 

Karanjwade. 

Karve. 

Kasegaon. 

Kurlap. 

Ladegaon. 

Nerle. 


(6) WALWA TALUKA 

14. Nagardavli. 

15. Narsingpur. 

16. Mardwadi. 

17. Shirgaon. 

18. Shirate. 

19. Shene. 

20. Shirgaon W. 

21. Tandulwadi. 

22. Washi. 

23. Ozarde. 

24. Yede-Nipani. 

25. Dudhari. 
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CHAPTER 8 —MISCELLANEOUS OCCUPATIONS 


In this chapter are pescribed some of the occupations which 
neither come under the purview of the Factory Act nor under the 
jurisdiction of Shops and Establishments Act. Most of them 
occupy a prominent position in the present economic system. 
Their number as well as employment in them have been on the 
increase since the Second World War. The factors responsible 
for the growth of these occupations are: growth of population, 
change in the pattern of living of the people and the ever increas¬ 
ing needs of the people. Their pattern of growth shows the even 
tenor of the changing requirements of tastes and fashions of the 
people. For example, new fashions in apparel gave rise to the 
establishment of a number of readymade clothes’ shops. 
Changes in the food habits have been responsible for the establish¬ 
ment of hotels and restaurants. 

A sample survey was conducted in certain selected towns and 
areas in order to have a broad picture of these occupations in 
Sangli district. Samples of different sizes and of different income 
groups from different localities were taken to make them as repre¬ 
sentative as possible. 

The survey covered the following occupations.—tailoring, hair¬ 
cutting, pan bidi, preparation of milk and milk products, manufac¬ 
ture of aerated water, laundering, lodging and boarding, cycle 
repairing, flour-milling, hotelling and restaurants, teaching, fruits 
selling, rope-making, typing, bucket-making, etc. The survey was 
conducted at Sangli, Miraj, Tasgaon, Khanapur, Vita, Islampur, 
Peth and Ashta. 

The tailor has since long been an important constituent of the 
society and has established himself in all parts of the district. 
Generally he is found to be dependent exclusively on the earnings 
from his profession, as he hardly has any other sources of income. 

Nowadays tailoring has become an important avenue of employ¬ 
ment. Day-to-day changing fashion and fairly high stitching 
charges attract many men to this occupation. According to 1961 
Census there were 710 tailors in the district. The survey revealed 
that almost all the establishments had paid orkers either on 
daily or on monthly fixed wages. 
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CHAPTER 8. In villages, a tailor establishes his shop in a small room with 
MisceU»MouB equipment such as a sewing machine, a pair of scissors and a 
Occupatlonf. measuring tape. There are two or more benches and chairs, 
Tailoring, mostly worn out. In most of the cases the tailor works alone. He 
attends to the various duties of collecting orders, of taking measure¬ 
ments, cutting, stitching and delivering the stitched clothes. In 
cities the case is entirely different. The tailors do not necessarily 
belong to the tailoring class. They employ workers and get the 
work done. Generally, the owner tailor does cutting, the most 
difficult and skilful task, which can be acquired through long 
experience. The work of stitching is done by others. 

The tailor stitches shirrs, pants, coats, waistcoat, blouses, bodices 
and trousers. As there are no training facilities, one has to under¬ 
go apprenticeship before taking up the profession, 

Different rates are charged for different types of clothes depend¬ 
ing upon the types of fashions. However, for ordinary stitching 
the rates are more or less uniform. The amount of work that a 
tailor gets depends on the location of his shop and his skill. In 
villages a tailor earns from Rs, 2 to Rs. 3 a day. 

The rent for the establishment constitutes a major part of the 
expenditure pattern of this occupation. It is especially considerable 
in cities and towns where the amount of business depends on the 
location of the establishment and its upkeep. It ranges from 
Rs. 25 to Rs. 100. Repair and renewal constitute the other 
important item of expenditure. Expenditure on items like thread, 
buttons, oil, etc., comes next. 

Haik-cuttinc. Barbers are to be found even in the remote parts of the district. 

In the past they used to serve in religious functions too where their 
presence was obligatory. Nowadays these observances are fast 
disappearing. 

Wherever possible a barber establishes a permanent shop or 
otherwise goes to the doors of his customers. In the past, this 
business was taken up by those who belonged to a particular com¬ 
munity. In recent years, however, that social stigma, which was 
attached to it in the past, is not being observed strictly. Anyone, 
from any community, can take up this occupation as a career if 
he has initiative, capital and aptitude to adopt this occupation. 
Small establishments are the common feature of urban areas. If 
is only in big cities that haircutting saloons, provided with fine 
furniture, electricity, fans, light, radios, etc., are run. In some 
cases they are also equipped with modern means such as revolving 
chairs, electric appliances, radio sets, mirrors and good toilet 
services. This is regarded as the best method to attract more 
customers. Naturally the cost of maintaining the establisment 
goes up. 

According to the 1951 Census, the total number of barbers in 
the earstwhile South Satara district was 819, which also included 
the number of beauty shopkeepers. By 1961 the number of such 
persons in Sangli district was 1271. 
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The tools and equipment of a hair cutting saloon are a pair of 
scissors, cropping machines, razors, while an itinerant barber pulls 
on with a set of tools. A saloon is usually equipped with simple 
chairs, tables and mirrors, most of which are out-of-date. 
It is only in big shops that revolving chairs, dressing tables, with 
mirrors on both sides, etc., are provided for among other ameni¬ 
ties to the customers. The expenditure on tools and equipment of 
small, medium and big shops ranges from Rs. 200 to Rs. 300, 
Rs. 300 to Rs. 700 and from Rs. 700 to Rs. 1,000. respectively. 
But the investment of an itinerant barber comes, to about Rs. 50. 
Where the occupation is a hereditary one, the tools are transferred 
from one person to another. 

The itinerant barber works, from dawn to dusk. His working 
hours are not uniform. On the other hand a saloon has fixed 
hours of work spread over partly in the morning and partly in the 
evening. The workers are paid either a fixed monthly salary or 
an agreed portion of the income of the establishment. The itine¬ 
rant barber generally earns a rupee or two, depending upon the 
amount of work he gets during a day’s time. The establishments, 
generally, are managed by the owners themselves either with the 
assistance of the family members or with the help of employed 
artisans, who may, usually, be bis distant relatives. 

No other operations are conducted such as wigmaking either at 
the established shops or by independent barbers. The survey 
showed that the daily gross income ranges from Rs. 3 to Rs. 4, 
from Rs. 5 to Rs. 8 and from Rs. 10 to Rs. 12 in case of small, 
medium and large establishments, respectively. 

The rent and wages are the two most important items of expen¬ 
diture which consume much of the income of the establishments 
The rent varies from Rs. 6 in case of a small establishment to 
Rs. 40 in case of a large establishment in the district. The other 
important item of expenditure is on cosmetics such as oil, soap, 
powder, snow, etc. 

In all seven establishments were surveyed. All of them were 
hereditary. Sale and manufacture of gold and silver orna¬ 
ments was their principal occupation and moneylending was 
undertaken as a side business. They raised their capital require¬ 
ments from their own resources. 

The establishments are found to be scattered all over the 
district. The occupation demands high degree of skill on the 
part of an artisan which he can acquire only through years of 
experience. 

The tools and equipment required are anvils, bellows, hammers, 
pincers, pots, crucibles, moulds, nails, etc., and machines like 
press, wire and plate machine and furniture such as cup-boards, 
benches, desks,, etc. The cost of equipment varies from shop to 

shop. 
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Almost all of the establishments surveyed were situated in 
owned premises. The one which was situated in rented premises 
paid Rs. 10 as rent. 

The 1961 Census showed 88.^ persons as employed in this occu¬ 
pation in the district of whom few were employees. Many esta¬ 
blishments were run on a proprietary basis. The capital invest¬ 
ment varied from Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 40,000, consisting of gold and 
gold bullions, silver ornaments, furniture, and readymade gold 
ornaments of gold. 

The Gold Control Rules promulgated under the Defence of 
India Act have come into force since 10th January 1963. The 
Rules in the initial stages prohibited all dealings in gold and 
making of new ornaments of gold with a purity of more than 14 
carats. These rules have seriously disturbed the occupation by 
putting a considerable number of goldsmiths out of employment 
and leaving the shroffs idle. The habit of buying gold is wide¬ 
spread in the country, the demand for gold being for traditional 
purposes such as for marriages as well as for hoarding and specu¬ 
lation. The age-old habits and the demand for gold ornaments 
are hard to change. Gold ornaments of a purity permissible 
under the Rules are thus hardly in demand. A number of gold¬ 
smiths are gradually taking to other occupations. The Govern¬ 
ment is taking steps to rehabilitate the goldsmiths by providing 
facilities for training them in other crafts and extending financial 
assistance to them. The recent amendment in the Gold Control 
Rules makes provision for the remaking of existing gold orna¬ 
ments. This is expected to provide employment to the members 
wbo have not yet Been able to shift to other occupations. 

The 1961 census returned 2545 persons as employed in this occu¬ 
pation. 

A survey was conducted in order to get a clearcut idea of the 
occupation in the district. Different shops of different sizes from 
different places and localities were surveyed. The surv'ey revealed 
the following observations: 

The raw materials like betel leaves, betel-nut, catechu or kath, 
lime or chuna are bought in the local market from retail traders. 
Bidis are either bought or arc manufactured at home with the help 
of paid workers. Some shops also keep post cards, envelopes, 
inland letters, match boxes, soaps etc., for sale. The total expendi¬ 
ture incurred for the purchase of these articles varies with the size 
of the shop and the ability of the owner to sell them. The month¬ 
ly turnover, however, ranges from Rs. 600 to Rs. 75 in case of big 
and small shops, respectively. 

The requirements of the shops are china pots to keep lime, 
nut-cutters, balances to weigh and a small cupboard to stock bidis 
and other articles. Generally these shops are decorated with 
photos and mirrors ; and in big cities, they usually keep a radio 
set. I'he total cost of equipment comes to Rs. 500 except in case 
of some big shops. 
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No fixed capital, as such, is required for this occupation other 
than that required for the purchase of raw material, tools and 
equipment. The business is effected on a cash basis and hence no 
capital is locked up. Daily purchases are made by keeping account 
with the retail traders. 
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The occupation does not allow the employment of a large 
number of people due to its small size. In some cases the owner 
himself runs the business, without the assistance of a paid worker 
In case when the owner undertakes the manufacture of hidis, he 
employs workers on piece-rate wages. The daily earning of the 
workers ranged from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3. Since 1948, the bidi manu¬ 
facturing industry has been brought under the purview of the 
Minimum Wages Act. 

The dairying business has become lucrative during recent times Mjik and 
and b mostly centered in urban areas. Protucts. 


Seven dairies were surveyed which revealed the following 
observations: — 


The equipment required consists of cream separator, butter Equipment, 
churning machine, hand machine, few utensils for storing milk, 
tables, cupboards, etc. The cost of all these ranges from Rs. 1,000 
to Rs. 5,000, according to the size and location of the shops,. 

All the shops surveyed were situated in rented premises. The 
rent varied from Rs. 20 to Rs. 30 according to the size and loca¬ 
tion. Other items of expenditure are electricity charges, water 
tax, licence fee, etc. 

The investment of capital also varied with the size of the esca- capital invest- 
blishment. The survey revealed that the investment ranged from ment. 

Rs. 800 to Rs. 1,200, from Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 5.000 and from 
Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 15,000 in case of small, medium and big shops, 
respectively. 

Curds, cheese, butter-milk and cream are the products for sale. 

Different shopkeepers charge different prices for their products 
depending upion the quality of the products they keep. 

Most of the shops surveyed disclosed that they are managed by 
the owners themselves. The owners, generally, do not keep milch 
animals of their own but prefer to purchase milk from nearby 
villages with the help of their agents. 


There are very few establishments of the kind in the district. 
Most of them are located in big towns. They undertake the manu¬ 
facture of soda water, lemon and other cold drinks. A very small 
number of persons is engaged in this occupation. 

The equipment of the shop consists of sodamaking machines, gas 
cylinders, boxes and furniture. The cOst of equipment varied with 
the size of the shop and ranged from Rs. l.OCK) to Rs. 1,500, 
“ftijm Rs. 2,400 to Rs. 3,000 and froih Rs. S,000 to Rs. 9,000 in case 
of small, medium and big shops, respectively. 


Manufacture 
OF Aerated 

Waters, 


Equipment 
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Generally, the work is done by the owner himself with the assis¬ 
tance of his family members. Sometimes, however, the owner 
employs one or two workers during summer when the business is 
brisk. Wages to outside labour when employed are paid in cash 
ranging from Rs. 15 to Rs. 45 per month. 


The daily turnover in fidl sea.son ranges between Rs. 75 and 
Rs. 100. Some of the establishments undertake the production of 
ice-candy sticks. 

The materials required for the manufacture of aerated waters 
are; lemon, essence, sugar, syrups, fruit, juice, colour, ice, gas (in 
cylinder), milk, etc. Most of them are bought, in local markets 
except gas, colour and essence which are purchased from Bombay 
or Poona. 

The major items of expenditure are rent, wages, and raw 
materials. Rent depends on the location of the shop, nearness to 
a bazar place, etc. 

Generally, laundries are situated in the towns and very rarely 
in the villages. In villages these services are rendered by dhobis, 
belonging to a particular community. They go from house to 
house for the collection of clothes for washing and return them in 
the same manner. In towns in most cases, the customers take the 
clothes to the laundry and collect the same themselves. 

Most of the establishments in the district are situated in Sangli 
and Miraj. There are a few shops at Ashta, Khanapur and Vita. 
Some of them undertake only ironing. Big laundries undertake 
services such as washing, dying, ironing, drycleaning, darning, etc. 
Some of them have electric washing machines. 

The 1951 census enumerated the total number of dhobis at 504 
in the former South Satara district. The census of 1961 enume¬ 
rates 1,052 persons as engaged in this occupation which includes 
washermen, dry cleaners, pressers, dhobis, etc. 

A survey of the establishments of different sizes and of different 
income groups was conducted in Sangli district. It revealed that 
those who have taken up the occupation in cities have been pur¬ 
suing it as their principal means of livelihood. In rural areas, it 
is a secondary means. Washerman in villages, in most cases, 
takes to agriculture if he owns a piece of land or otherwise 
works as a labourer on others farms. 

Soap, washing soda, bleaching powder, starch, indigo and tino- 
pal constitute the accessories of a washing establishment. In 
addition firewood and charcoal are used as fuel. The consumption 
of these materials depends on the total turnover of an establish¬ 
ment. The survey revealed that an average establishment spent 
about Rs. 50 to Rs. 70 on these items. Two establishments, one in 
Sangli and the other in Miraj, were found to have spent Rs. 800 
and Rs. 655 respectively on these items. 
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A small unit possesses tools and equipment such as a broken 
table or two, and an iron, and in many cases low-flat stools in 
addition. An average unit has table and chair, mostly of old 
type with open shelf for keeping the washed and ironed clothes. 
Such a unit may have more than one iron, depending upon the 
total turnover. The trough and buckets are the other items of 
equipment. Some big laundries use modern washing machines, 
electric irons, tables, chairs and shelves. The cost of the equip¬ 
ment of a small unit is about Rs. 200 and that of medium size 
from Rs. 800 to Rs. 1,200. A large sized unit in Sangli was. found 
to have invested about Rs. 2,500 for purchasing its equipment. 

The nature of the occupation is such that the whole family, in 
some cases, serves as the working unit. In laundries, the working 
hours are fixed partly in the morning and partly in the evening. 
Workers are paid on piece-rate basis for the work of wa.shing and 
ironing they undertake. In some big laundries different persons 
are allotted the work of washing, ironing, etc. Generally, they arc 
paid between Rs. 1.50 and Rs. 3 daily. 

The work of ironing and washing of clothes, bed sheets, etc., is 
undertaken. They also provide for drj'cleaning of woollen and silk 
articles. 

The income of the units varied according to their size. The 
smallest unit earned about Rs. 80 per month. The income of 
medium-size unit varied between Rs. 200 and Rs. 250 while the big 
laundries earned more than Rs. 800 per month. 

The lodging and boarding establishments are not as numerous 
as the restaurants. They cluster about the commercial centres, the 
educational institutions, industrial centres, district places and 
taluka places. In many cases restaurants, also serve as boarding 
houses. They serve rice plates, full meals, etc. As compared to 
the boarding houses the number of lodging houses is quite few 
and the number of lodging and boarding houses is much fewer 
than both. 

Foodgrains, condiments and spices, groundnut oil, vegetables 
and ghee are the main provisions used. In non-vegetarian board¬ 
ings, preparations of mutton, fish, eggs, etc., are also provided. 
Fifteen establishments in this category were surveyed. The 
monthly expenditure of the establishments on provisions was up 
to Rs. 2,600, up to Rs. 1,200 and up to Rs. 150 in case of big, 
medium and small establishments respectively. 

The investment on utensils, furniture and other items varied 
with the size and location of these establishments. The big, 
medium and small establishments were found to have invested 
Rs. 3,000, Rs. 2,000 and Rs. 150 to Rs. 400 respectively, on these 
items. 

The survey revealed that not a single establishment had resorted 
to borrowing. Most of the required capital Was raised through 
their own resources!. The following Statement shows the figures 
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of fixed and working capital in some of the establishments in 
different places in Sangli district: — 


Name nf the place 

Fixed 
capital 
(in Rs.) 

Working 
capital 
(in Rs.) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Miraj 

10,000 

750 

Sangli 

10,000 

800 

Asl'ta .. 

600 

100 

Peth 

300 

50 

Khanapur 

300 

50 

Vita 

1,000 

150 


Only a small number of persons was. employed in this occupa¬ 
tion. Wages were not uniform throughout the district. The 
employees were paid monthly wages. In addition to the wages 
they were also given meals, tea, etc. Generally, they worked from 
morning till late in the evening. 

The khanawalis or boardings serve meals in the morning and 
in the evening. The food may be either vegetarian or non-vege¬ 
tarian as the customer demanacd. Some of the boarding houses 
provide either of the two exclusively. The meals are provided 
either on the basis of full meals or on rice-plate (restricted) basis. 
Meals are also provided on monthly basis. The net income of a 
big establishment varies per month from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,800. 
Income of medium ones is about Rs, 600 and of small ones about 
Rs. 100. 

The majority of the cycle shops in this category are in Sangli, 
Mira] and Islampur towns. The main business of these small 
shops is to repair, to sell second hand cycles and the spare parts 
and to give cycles on hire. 

The capital investment varies from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 5,000 
according to the size of the establishment. One establishment, 
of considerable size and doing business for a long time, has an 
investment of about Rs. 25,000 in the occupation. Some establish¬ 
ments were proprietary concerns where no outside labour was 
employed. Instead paid servants were employed, their pay 
ranging from Rs, 30 to Rs. 60. 

Most of the shops were housed in rented premises, the rent 
varying according to the size and location of the shops. The 
maximum rent paid was Rs. 30 per month. 

Repairing tools, solution, tubes, etc., constituted the acces¬ 
sories which were available in the local markets. The amount 
spent on them depended on the total turnover and varied from 
Ra. 25 to Rs. 125 ^r month. 
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The tools and equipment consist of electric motors, grinders, 
implements for repairing the machines, canvas, cotton belt, etc. 

A machine costs from Rs. 400 to Rs. 5,000. Most of the 
capital is raised by the owners from their own resources. The 
survey revealed that only two establishments borrowed the requir¬ 
ed capital. 

Most of the flour mills were operated by their proprietors 
themselves. In some cases, labourers are employed and paid 
from Rs. 45 to Rs. 50 per month. The establishments surveyed 
were situated in rented premises, and the rent varied from Rs, 8 
to Rs. 30. 

The income ranged from Rs. 125 to Rs. 300 depending on the 
daily turnover of the business. 

The changing pattern of the socio-economic life of the 
community has made the existence of the restaurants and hotels 
an absolute necessity in a village or a town. As such, a number 
of them could be found in every town and village. Some of 
them exclusively provide tea, coffee and milk. Others are engag¬ 
ed in serving hot as well as cold drinks, eatables and in a few cases 
they provide meals mostly on the rice-plate basis. Tea shops can 
always be found in rural areas whereas hotels and restaurants are 
mostly located in towns. 

Most of the establishments surveyed were from Sangli, Miraj, 
Khanapur, Vita, Tasgaon. Islampur and Peth. 

In the erstwhile South Satara, the total number of persons 
engaged in this occupation was 1,4,35 of whom 82 were women. 
According to the 1961 Census, it was 1,316 of whom 102 were 
women. 

Rice, wheat, gram-flour (besan), semolina {rava), ghee, Vanaspati 
oil, groundnut oil, condiments and spices, vegetables, onion, 
potato, tea powder, sugar and milk are the articles required 
daily. Almost all of them are available in local markets. 

In villages, furniture consists of benches, out-dated tables and 
aluminium utensils, etc. In cities most of the hotels are better 
equipped with chairs and tables, beautifully decorated mirrors 
hanging on the walls, a radio set, etc. Besides, stainless steel or 
copper utensils for preparing articles, glasses and crockery arc 
used by almost all establi,shments. The expenditure on these was 
Rs. 150 and Rs. 500 in case of small and medium establishments, 
respectively; large establishment spent about Rs. 1,000 on these 
items. 

The employment in such establishments consists of cooks, 
waiters, cleaners, etc. The work of a cook is to prepare various 
types of food and eatables, of a waiter to serve the orders, indoor 
as well as outdoor, placed by customers and of a cleaner to clean 
the utensils, tables and the flooring. The number in each cate¬ 
gory is determined by the size of the establishment. In a small 
unit one man performs all the odd Jobs. 
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Employees were paid according to the work allotted to them. 
Cooks were usually paid higher wages, followed by waiters, 
suppliers and boys employed as cleaners and for other extra work. 
Usually cooks, waiters and cleaners were paid Rs. 80, Rs. 60 and 
Rs. 25, respectively, as monthly wages. Besides, they were given 
meals, snacks and tea twice a day. 

The monthly turnover of some of the establishments surveyed 
is given in the following table: — 


Name of the place 

( 1 ) 

Monthly 

turnover 

( 2 ) 

Net income 

( 3 ) 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Vita 

750 

300 

Sangli 

6,000 

950 

Tasgaon 

700 

350 

Ashta 

600 

250 

Islampur .. 

1,870 

275 

Miraj 

5,300 

700 

Peth 

600 

150 


The main items of expenditure were provisions, rent and wages, 
the item of provision being the largest. The rate of wages paid 
to the different categories of employees varied according to the 
size of the establishment. The rent varied according to the loca¬ 
tion, size and type of accommodation and ranged from Rs. 40 to 
Rs. 140. 

In the category of Arts, Letters and Sciences enumerated in 
the Census, doctors, lawyers and teachers form an important 
group. An increase in the number of persons following these pro¬ 
fessions is an indication of the educational achievement of the 
society. A survey was conducted in Khanapur, Shirala, Walwa, 
Tasgaon, Jath, Miraj and Ashta to assess the economic status of 
persons belonging to this category of profession. 

The income of a teacher was found to be between Rs. 125 and 
Rs. 500 and that of lecturers and professors between Rs. 300 and 
Rs. 600. 

The 1951 census reported the total number of persons engaged 
in educational services and research at 2,767 in the former South 
Satara district. Out of this 464 were females. In 1961 the num¬ 
ber of primary teachers, high school teachers and professors in 
Sangli district was 4,301, 820 and 146, respectively. The number 
of primary schools, high schools and colleges was 1,046, 95 and 5, 
respectively. By 31st March 1962, the number of primary schools 
increased to 1,102, whereas the number of secondary schools stood 
at 127. In 1962-63 there were nine colleges in the district. 
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The medical profession has become very lucrative during the 
last two decades. The number of medical graduates has increased 
considerably. Nowadays, a doctor or a registered medical practi¬ 
tioner even in the villages is not a rarity. 


People have become more health conscious today and hence 
there is a substantial increase in the number of medical practi¬ 
tioners. The income of a doctor ranged between Ps. 300 and 
1,200 per month. 

According to 1951 census persons engaged in this profession in 
the former South Satara district numbered 875 including medical 
practitioners and persons employed in other health services. In 
1961, there were 470 medical practitioners in the Sangli district. 
Besides, there were 882 nurses, pharmacists and other technicians. 

Along with the general increase in the educational standards, 
the number of persons taking to law has registered an upward 
trend. However, all of them do not take up to practising in the 
Courts. They go in for different jobs, such as secretarial work, 
labour officers, income-tax practitioners, etc. Those in the legal 
field specialize either on civil or criminal side. 

In 1961, the Census enumerated the number of persons engaged 
in this profession at 346 in the former South Satara district, 
including those in services. At the time of the survey the total 
number of pleaders was 194 of whom three were barristers. 

The income of a lawyer varies between Rs. 300 and Rs. 1,000 
depending on the reputation and the extent of practice. 

Over a period of years this profession has been losing its 
stronghold in the society which it once held. With the spread 
of education and the advance made by science and technology, 
people have become sceptic and have started challenging the old 
dogmas. People also have developed apathy towards religious 
observances. The religious profession has, therefore, lost its for¬ 
mer importance and subsequently the number of persons follow¬ 
ing the profession has considerably gone down. 

This is, however, not true in case of villages where the priest 
is still a highly respected person. 

In rural areas the earnings of a priest vary between Rs. 30 and 
Rs, 40 a month and in urban areas they are between Rs. 40 and 
Rs. 60 a month. 

While the 1951 census gave the total number of priests at 677 
including 66 female priests, it was only 344 according to the 1961 
census. 

Besides, there are many other occupations which are of a 
specialised nature. Following occupations can be included in this 
category. They are bucket-making, tinsmithy, pillow-making, 
frame-making, flower-selling watch-repairing, etc. 
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This CHAHreR is diviued ivro tvvo Sixtiions. The first section CHAPTER 
tkals with the standard of living of the people in the rural and 
urban areas and the second section entitled “economic prospects” 
briefly describes the economic potentialities of the district. 
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Section I—Standard of Living. 

The standard of living of the people could be defined as the 
necessaries, comforts and luxuries to the consumption of which wing. 
they are accustomed. This standard relates to a given .set of 
circumstances which include income, prices, conditions of supply 
and demand, etc. This section docs not deal with the concept 
of the standard of living as understood in this sense of the term 
due to the obvious limitations upon such an analysis. An 
attempt is made here to. study the incorao and expenditure 
pattern of families belonging to different income groups for a 
particular year rather than for a period of time. Broad conclu¬ 
sions arc drawn on the basis of factual study. This study docs 
not indicate as to whether people arc better off or wors^ off 
today than what they were in the past; but it merely indicates 
the changing patterns of the standard of living. The places and 
families selected for the survey are such as to represent broadly 
the pattern of income and expenditure in the district. 

A survey was conducted in 196.1 and the account that follows 
is based on the information, collected and on-the-spot observations 
made during the course of the survey. 

The families were categorised in three income groups, viz,, 
the lower, the middle and the higher, both for urban and rural 
areas, each repre.senting annual incomes up to Rs. 1,200, between 
Rs. 1,200 and Rs. 3,000 and Rs. 3,000 and above, respectively. 

The other details of families such as number of members, age, 
relationship with the head, number of earning members, educa¬ 
tional qualificatiotis, civil condition, subsidiary occupations were 
also taken into consideration. Eor the sake of analysis, a family 
is taken to be of four adult members, i.e., three adults and two 
minors. 


The income of a family or a household was taken to represent 
its earnings from all sources, including earnings from landed 
of other types of property, business or profession. 


A.1322—32-A. 
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The pattern of expenditure is the sum total of several 
socio-economic, religious and environmental forces, and the 
nature of the work in which its members are engaged. 

It will be interesting to study the consumption pattern in the 
light of these various forces. Moreover, advancement in the 
lield of economy brings new things to the fore, thereby affecting 
the consumption pattern. The pattern of consumption under¬ 
goes constant changes. The comforts and luxuries of yesterday 
become necessaries of today. Consumption, therefore, becomes 
a measuring rod of the standard of living of the people. However, 
only a broad picture can be presented with the help of the sample 
survey. 

The different items of consumers goods and services are 
grouped into two broad categories viz., food group and non-food 
group. Having regard to the comparatively small size of the 
sample survey and the limitations on the accuracy and authenti¬ 
city of the information gathered, it is not possible to give esti¬ 
mates of expenditure on individual items or even smaller group 
of items. The food group is, therefore, divided into five sub¬ 
groups, viz., (1) cereals and pulses, (ii) milk and its products, 

(iii) edible and related products, (iv) vegetables and (v) other 
items in which may be included sugar, meat, fish, eggs, salt, 
spices etc. Similarly, the non-food group is divided into five 
sub-groups viz,, (1) clothing, (ii) fuel and light, (iii) education, 

(iv) rent and medical expenses and (v) others including expenses 
on religious matters, entertainment, transport, social obligations 
etc. 

The following is a general description of the income and ex¬ 
penditure pattern of different classes of families in the urban 
and rural areas. 

People in this group were from well-to-do families. This 
group was composed of big landlords, prosperous businessmen, 
doctors, commission agents industriaUsts, highly paid govern¬ 
ment and non government officials, pleaders, owners of transport 
companies etc. The income of these per pie ranged from 
Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 25,000 per annum or even more. 

The consumption pattern of this group differed remarkably 
from that of the other two groups. Increase in income auto¬ 
matically increases the purchasing power. Items of luxury and 
comforts took prominent place in the consumption list of this 
class. 

The monthly expenditure of this group ranged from Rs. 250 
to Rs. 400. More than 50 per cent of the total expenditure was 
earmarked for necessities of life. In the category of food, cereals 
and pulses accounted for about 44 per cent of the expenditure. 
Among the rest of the food items, milk and milk products, oil 
and vegetables accounted for 21 per cent, 10 per cent and 11 per 
cent, respectively. 


A-1322—32-B. 
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The general pattern ot expenditure has undergone a remark¬ 
able change, especially in this higher income group. The 
tendency of the people to have luxurious and comfortable living 
made them set aside a major part of their expenditure just to 
have the possession of such costly articles, which were to be 
rarely seen in the past, as radio sets, watches, electric fans, etc. 
Well-to-do families own bungalows, motor cars and motor-cycles. 
New finds in the field of cloth as terylene, decron, terjwool, 
terene, rayon, nylon also take away a good share of their ex¬ 
penditure on non-food articles. The varieties of clothing differ 
widely in quality, fashion, decency and usage. 

Educational expenditure was another significant constituent of 
a family budget of this group. In some of the families a fairly 
good amount was spent for this purpose. 

Rent, another important constituent assumed a prime position 
in the expenditure list of this group. The houses were attrac¬ 
tive, spacious, well-ventilated and in most cases with gardens. 
Such accommodation necessarily demands high rents which only 
the rich can afford to pay. However, the survey showed that 
more than 50 per cent of the families surveyed had their own 
houses. 

In addition, they had costly furniture consisting of dining 
table, chairs, cots, cup-boards either made of wood or iron and 
steel, sofa-sets, full size mirrors and the like. 

Besides, the household equipment of these families consisted 
of brass and copper utensils, crockery and stainless steel articles. 
Some of them possessed silver utensils as well. Some families 
reported their possession of gold and silver ornaments. Among 
costly garments shalu, paithemis, shawls, jari articles, woollen 
and terylene clothes were common. 

After allowing a considerable amount of their total income for 
meeting expenses on necessaries, luxuries and comforts of life, 
people in this group, could save a portion of their income so as 
to provide for the 'future. A part of the incorhe thus saved was 
invested in insurance policies, national savings certificates, 
shares and hank deposits. The total savings of the families 
surveyed were reported to the tune of Rs. 2 lakhs. Some debt 
was also reported. This was, for business purposes and was 
drawn with the intention of making long term investment in 
land, house and machinery. 

The sui-vey revealed that almost all persons received a good 
education. University education was a common phenomena in 
this group especially among the boys* 

The middle-income group consists of land holders, traders, 
employees in Government and private offices', teachers, doctors, 
pleaders, etc. The annual income of this group ranges between 
Rs. 1,200 and Rs. 3,000. This group constituted the “white 
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collared gentry” and balanced its income and expenditure to get 
maximum satisfaction out of the limited resources leaving 
behind a fraction as savings. 

The consumption pattern of ibis class widely differed from 
that of group I and group III. 

The total monthly expenditure of a household ranged between 
Rs. 130 and Rs. 175. Of the total expenditure 64 per cent wrs 
for food group out of which 34 per cent was for the purchase of 
cereals and pulses. Milk and its products, vegetables and oils 
consumed 15 per cent, 5 per cent and 5.67 per cent, respectively. 
Spices and sundry goods accounted for the rest. Amongst the 
non-food items clothing, medical aid and education assumed the 
highest priority. Education absorbed a sizeable portion of a 
family’s expenditure. Almost in all the families surveyed, due 
importance was given to education. Expenditure on clothing 
was a lion’s share of the total expenditure as people desired to 
look decent and fashionable. It was noticed that expenditure on 
travelling and entertainment was on the increase. 

Literacy and education .—Proportion of literacy was the same 
as in the case of a higher income group. It is education which 
signified them as white-collared gentry. 

After meeting all the expenses a fraction of income was left 
out. This was either invested in insurance- policies or in National 
Saving Certificates. Possession of gold and silver ornaments was 
also reported. Very few persons had incurred debts. Their 
household equipment consisted of utensils,, mainly of stainless 
steel, furniture, clocks, radio, cycle, etc. 

The condition of housing was in keeping with the levels of 
their income. 

This group stands at the lowest rung of the economic ladder 
of the community and is composed of salary earners, landless 
labourers, craftsmen, village servants, herdsmen, petty shop¬ 
keepers and unskilled workers. These people strive very hard 
for the attainment of even the bare necessities of life. Undei- 
cmployment and instability of employment subject them to 
hardship and poor standard of living. 

As many as 135 families were surveyed which revealed that a 
household, generally, consisted of four adults and three minors, 
out of whom one or two members were employed. 

The monthly income of a household ranged between Rs. 80 
and Rs. 100, the main source of income being service. With 
this they were unable to make both ends meet. The total ex¬ 
penditure outran the total income. The gap was filled by 
borrowing. 

While the monthlv income of a household was between Rs. 80 
and Rs. 100, the aveiage monthly expenditure was around 
Rs. 115. 
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They had to do without even some of the items of daily CHA^PTER 9, 
consumption like oil. milk and vegetables, Out of the total ex- 
penditure 43,18. 5,52. 6.19. 8.16. 7.18 per cent were spent on trend*, 
cereals, oils, vegetables, milk and other items, respectively. To standard of 
them expenditure on non-food group was a luxury. The survey Ljving, 
revealed that only 3.24, 1.70 and 3.70 per cent, respectively, were Urbaij Area*, 
spent on education, rent and medical aid. Clothing accounted Grpup w. 
for 14.38 per cent of the total expenditure. 

Most of the families surveyed stayed in rented premises. The 
housing condition was miserable and they were exposed to sun 
and rain. Their houses were ill-ventilated and highly congested. 

Household equipment consisted of brass and aluminium 
utensils, earthen-ware and scanty bedding sets. Out of the total 
families surveyed very few had any savings. The total savings 
amounted to Rs. 14,725 of which Rs. 4,025 and Rs. 10.700 were 
in cash and in paper securities, respectively. Their debt was to 
the tune of Rs. 57,110. Almost every family was in debt, drawn 
mainly for the purpose of meeting household needs. Most of 
the families had no costly possessions such a.s clothes, watches, 
cycles, etc. or gold and silver ornaments. 

Before the commencement of the free education scheme for 
economically backward class students, very few people could 
afford to educate their children. Children above ten years of age 
were employed in gainful employment in order to assist the lone 
earning member. 

This scheme of free education has helped considerably in 
raising the educational standard of this class. The number of 
graduates and double graduates from this class is gradually on 
the increase. The scheme has not only helped in raising the 
educational status of this class but has also helned to improve 
its economic condition and social prestige as well. 

This group consists of big landlords who possess vast area of Rural Areas, 

land cultivated either by themselves or with hired labour. 'Ten Group /. 

representative families were surveyed. Generally, a household 
consisted of three adults and three minors. However, most of 

them employed domestic servants who were considered as their 

family members. 

The annual income accrued mainly from agricultural pro¬ 
ducts. It ranged from Rs. 3,000 and above. In exceptional 
cases, supplementary income from business, poultry, dairy, etc. 
was derived. 

Unlike the higher income group in urban areas, the consump¬ 
tion pattern of this group was simple. In fact, people from this 
group had not to buy most of. the items in the food group as 
they were produced on their own land. Moreover, consumption 
pattern of this group was marked by the absence of luxurious 
items like costly furniture, different varieties of clothes, well 
equipped residence, motor cars, motor cycles, etc. 
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As mentioned above, for foodgrains, milk, fuel, and vege¬ 
tables, most of the farmers depended upon their own farms and 
cattle. However, their monthly expenditure was allotted to 
different items as follows; cereals Rs. 37.35; vegetables Rs. 1.14, 
lighting Rs. 3.14, oils Rs. 3.35, domestic Rs. 6.36, milk Rs. 8.42 ; 
the rest was spent on other non-food items such as entertain¬ 
ment, education, religion, rent, clothing, etc. 

The household equipment of the families surveyed composed 
of brass and copper utensiLs, and bedding consisted of rugs, 
chaddars, mattresses and pillows. 

Almost all families had gold and silver ornaments, costly 
clothing, viz., saris, paithanis, etc. 

As compared to their income, their requirements were limited 
which enabled them to save. Out of ten families surveyed fivt 
families had savings worth Rs. 13,060 representing actual cash 
and paper securities valued at Rs. 1,060 and Rs. 12,000, respec¬ 
tively. 

In respect of literacy, every family had one or two educated 
persons. A few had sent their wards to distant places in the 
country for education. 

Medium agriculturists, traders and teachers in villages, tenant 
cultivators and artisans con.stituted the middle income group in 
rural areas. Their annual income ranged between Rs. 1,200 and 
Rs. 3,000. Though the main .source of income was land, in 
many cases it was supplemented by subsidiary income from 
business, trade, service, etc. Out of 19 families surveyed, ten had 
subsidiary income. Fourteen households possessed land of their 
own cultivated by themselves. 

The consumption pattern was the same as that of the first 
group, with a slightly less percentage of expenditure on some of 
the items of daily requirements. Half of the total expenditure 
was on food group, the percentage being 26.60, 6.60, 3.89, 6.32, 
4.87 on cereals, oils, vegetables, milk and other items, respec¬ 
tively. Education and entertainment accounted for 10.18 and 
7.17 per cent, respectively. The rest was allotted to other items 
in non-food group, iriz., rent, clothing, religion; etc. 

Being mainly agriculturists, the households found themselves 
partially self-sufficient in respect of foodgrains. 

This group seemed to be more conscious about the importance 
of education and hence had a high percentage of literacy. The 
families in this group spent, the survey revealed, 10.5 per cent 
of their monthly income on education. Their expenditure on 
entertainment was also high as compared to the other twq 
groups in rural area. 
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After making necessary allowances for their daily require¬ 
ments, a fraction of income was saved. Of the families surveyed 
four had savings in cash to the tune of Rs. 2,300 and eight 
families had invested Rs. 2,650 in National Savings Certificates 
and prize bonds. Seven families had incurred debt of Rs. 15,500 
mainly for the purpose of investment in land and business. 

This group includes poor peasants, village servants, herdsmen, 
artisans and landless labourers. The total annual income of a 
family in this group from all sources ranged between Rs. 500 
and Rs. 1,200. 

Out of 124 families surveyed very few had an annual income 
of Rs. 1,200. Low paid employment, meagre employment 
opportunities, insecurity of employment and the presence of 
under-employment had their impact on the income of the people 
from this class. The land they possessed was too small to be 
called an economic holding. The income from land was too 
meagre even for an average subsistence level. 

The average number of members in the family of this group 
was six including two minors. On an average there were two 
earners in each family. In addition to the daily wage they 
earned, they possessed land measuring about two acres. 

Their earnings were insufficient to meet their daily require¬ 
ments. High prices and scarcity of articles of daily consumption 
further increased their difficulties. 

There is no set pattern of consumption of this group. Almost 
75 per cent of their monthly expenditure was on cereals, vege¬ 
tables, oil and milk, the rest being on rent, clothes, etc. In the 
absence of sufficient income, they were compelled to forego 
certain necessities. 

Of the 124 families surveyed only ten families saved a part of 
their income. Their savings were Rs. 5.400, (in cash and in 
paper securities). The number of families which incurred debt 
was seventy-six, and the total debt amounted to Rs. 63,675, 
Apart from some exceptional cases, no family possessed any 
gold or silver ornaments and other costly items like furniture, 
radio-sets and cots. The household equipment consisted of 
earthenwares, a few aluminium, brass and copper utensils. 

To them, expenditure on entertainment or costly clothes was 
a luxury and it was incurred on verv rare occasions. 

Very few families had educated members and the level of 
literacy was very low. Government, with its free education 
schemes has come forward to help this class to get education 
and it is expected that the educational standard of this class 
would improve in the future. 

It is difficult to draw definite conclusions from the foregoing 
analysis. It can, however, be indicated, with the help of the 
above analysis, that the pattern of income and expenditure of 
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the community as a whole has undergone a rapid and drastic 
change in recent years. In fact, it is constantly being affected 
by the social, economic and political forces as well as by 
teclmical advance and emergence of new inventions in the field 
of science. 

Nation-wide programme of economic development under¬ 
taken by our government is aimed to raise the per capita income 
and living standard of the common man. The various economic 
activities in the field of agriculture, industry, trade and ■ com¬ 
merce, transport, etc. and inaugiirati(jn of community develop¬ 
ment programme for rural tlevelopmcni and the lead taken by 
the government in promoting social welfare both through 
statutory measures and through liberal grants to voluntary 
agencies, have undoubtetUy helped in raising the living standards 
of the people. 

The programme for economic development has created new 
employment opportunities thereby increasing the money income 
of the people. A rise in money income naturally encouraged 
people to shift from low standards to higher ones. Rare items 
of consumption became daily items of use. 

Moreover, spread of education has brought about a total 
change in the outlook of the people. New ideas of life arc 
making their headway which has certainly been reflected in 
their manners, customs and the way of living. 

As stated above, it is very difficult to say whether people were 
better off or worse off in the past than what they are today. 
However, it cannot be denied that there has been a positive 
change in the pattern of income and cxpeudit\ire of the people 
in Sangli district. Items like motor-cycles, cycles, radios, furni¬ 
ture which were to be seen rarely have become articles of daily 
use. Advent of electricity, which was a luxury once, has trans¬ 
formed the map of rural life. Cultivation of land with modern 
methods of production has considerably helped to increase 
money income. Sangli district has made a break-through in 
industrial development opportunities. Nearness of the Koyna 
[)rojcct has widened the scope of economic development of the 
district. All this points to a relative change, in the concept of 
the standard of living. 

Secho.v TI—Economic Prospectts 

This section of the chapter is devotcil to the discussion of 
economic resources of the district and the prospects of their 
future development. However, it is to be noted here that there 
cannot be any regional or intcr-regional or district planning. Any 
such planning has to he considered in a national perspective. 
This section examines to what extent the district can contribute 
towards national development under a planned economy. 

Economic development of any region is determined by natural 
as well as extraneous factors. Natural resources like fertile 
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land, abundant water-supply, minerals, man power, rich forests, 
are the prerequisites of the process of development. However, 
these are to be exploited with the application of external factors 
such as capital, machinery and skilled labour, improved techni- 
qucs of production, transport facilities, etc. All these factors of 
production, both natural and extraneous, must be planned in 
such a way as to get the optimum results from tlieir combina¬ 
tion. 

Agriculture has been the most important economic activity in 
Sangli district. Nearly 80 per cent of the working population is 
engaged in agriculture. This means that eight out of every ten 
persons aie engaged in the cultivation of land. 

In the past, apathy towards modern ways of production and 
meagre financial resources prevented the cultivator from having 
recourse to the new mode of cultivation, thereby affecting the 
production adversely. A countrywide programme of planned 
economic development with the help of different agencies to 
assist it through direct legislation and liberal grants to the 
voluntary organizations devoted solely for that purpose and by 
setting up institutional framework to carry on the message of 
development to the bottom did show some signs of improve¬ 
ment m all aspects of economy, especially in the field of 
agriculture, 

Sangli district is endowed with ample natural resources with 
efficient man power to exploit it to the fullest. The land is very 
fertile situated as it is on the banks of the river Krishna. More¬ 
over, it is well served with irrigation facilities having a net work 
of canals and wells. The nearness to the Koyna hydro-electric 
project makes, the availability of cheap electric supply possible. 

The crop pattern and structure of agrarian economy of the 
district has remained more or less the same over the years. 
However, cultivation of cash crops like sugarcane and ground¬ 
nut has imuroved considerably the economic conditions of agri¬ 
culturists. The cultivation of sugarcane has been on the 
increase. Jowar and Bajra arc the two main crops which consti¬ 
tute 58.83 per cent of the gross cropped area. Pulses and 
groundnut constitute 11 per cent each of the total cropped area. 

Agricultural production has gone up since the adoption of 
planning. However, more could be achieved by following 
intensive cultivation accomuanied by an efficient use of the 
improved techniques of production. The total production 
increased by 7.8 per cent during the first plan period. The 
average annual food production during the second plan was 
40.5 per cent over that of 1950-51. There is little scope for 
extensive cultivation as 75 per cent of the total geographical area 
is already under cultivation. 

In the presence of recurring droughts combined with irregular 
rainfall and pests, an assured water-supply through a well- 
developed system of irrigation is required. Sangli district has 
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made a remarkable progress so far in this direction. The irri¬ 
gated area increased from 78,000 acres in 1950-51 to 91,000 acres 
in 1959-60. The number of oil engines and electric pumps used 
for irrigation has increased from 1,232 in 1950-51 to 4,496 in 
1961. The Third Plan Schemes included construction of 3,000 
new wells, installation of 1,500 pumping sets and new minor 
irrigation works which wiH irrigate an additional 9,835 acreage 
of land. 

In addition, farmers are provided with improved seeds and 
modern agricultural implements through a net-work of co¬ 
operative institutions which will go a long way in increasing 
the agricultural production and ameliorating the economic 
conditions of the farmers as well. 

Co-operation along with the community development pro¬ 
gramme has made headway in the search of all-round economic, 
social and cultural advancement of the community. Almost 
all the fields of activity have heen covered by these agencies. 

The expansidn of the co-operative movement in Sangli district 
is remarkable. There are 511 credit societies, a Central Co¬ 
operative Bank with its 735 individual members and 650 socie¬ 
ties, one processing society, a co-operative joint farming 
society, 11 collective farming societies, a co-operative lift irriga¬ 
tion society, and a co-operative sugar factory in Sangli district. 

Co-operation has brought about an institutional frame-work 
consisting of different co-operative societies and service co-opera¬ 
tives which may bring a new economic life to the people. 

Despite legislative measures and indirect encouragement, the 
scheme of prevention of sub-division and fragmentation and of 
consolidation of holdings has met with little success. 

Industrialization is the foundation of the modern economic 
growth. Sangli district had made its beginning in the process of 
industrial development as early as 1910, when an engineering con¬ 
cern at Kirloskarwadi was established. Further progress was retard¬ 
ed by the discriminatory policy of the then British regime and 
the two World Wars, which marie the availability of raw 
material almost impossible. 

After Independence a new era of planned economic develop¬ 
ment was started through the implementation of five year plans, 
in which much stress was laid on industrial development by 
starting new industries in the public sector and by giving 
generous assistance to such genuine entrepreneurs who would 
come forward to start new industries. Efforts are being rnade 
both bv the State and by Private entrepreneurs to lift the 
country from the clutches of the vicious circle of poverty. 
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At present, there arc 30 large-scale industrial units working in 
the district with 50 or more workers and using power, ^le 
biggest of tliciu is the Kirloskar Engineering Works which 
employs 1,700 workers. In the district there are in all 46,634 
workers engaged in manufacturing industry. 

The Government is very keen to develop a net-work of small- 
scale industry and renders help to those who show initiative and 
undertake the building up of new small industries. 

Technical as well as financial help >s rendered. The Small 
Industries Service Institute, Bombay, provides technical assist¬ 
ance. National Small Industries Corporation at the centre, the 
State Finance Corporation, and the Maharashtra Industrial 
Development Corporation at the State level provide neces-sary 
financial assistance to small scale industries. 

There are about 51 registered small scale industries manu¬ 
facturing bricks, tobacco products, pharmaceuticals, spare parts 
of engines, etc. In 1961, the total number of registered factories 
was 85 employing 5,127 workers. 

An industrial estate has been established at Sangli for the 
development of both large and small scale industries. Another 
industrial estate is being set up at Miraj. 

The Industries Department has started Peripatetic Industrial 
Training Schools for imparting training in different industrial 
occupations to artisans in the district. 

The Master Plan prepared by the Industries Department in 
1960 had envisaged the following development in the industries 
field: — 

(1) Expansion of spinning mills; 

(2) Surgical cotton ; 

(3) Solvent extraction of oil.seeds/cake ; 

(4) Hydraulic lime ; 

(5) Nicotine sulphate. 

The study of price trends becomes important as it affects not 
only the living standards of the people, but also the general 
economic pattern of a country. The modern economic theory 
of development is essentially a price oriented theory. The 
general price level is affected by various factors such as supply of 
and demand for goods; currency circulation, portion of gold 
reserves, rise in population, volume of production, imports and 
exports and the conditions of distribution. 
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A review of the price trends for a period of the last 100 years 
is given below. Information about prices for the period before 
1840 is not available. Yearly price details, which arc little more 
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Trendi. 

Economic Table No. 1 

Prospects. 

Grain available in pounds for the Rupee: 1840—82 


First Period 


Produce 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

(1) 

(2) 

(h 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(■7) 

(8> 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

Indian Millet, . 

58 

58 

93 

77 

61 

65 

44 

45 

61 

63 

Wheat 

64 

64 

67 

61 

60 

48 

48 

37 

35 

38 

Rice 

15 

34 

49 

49 

50 

32 

40 

46 

45 

38 


Second Period 


Produce 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856 

(0 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

Indian Millet.. 

85 

74 

74 

■ 74 

74 

70 

81 

Wheat 

39 

61 

61 

61 

71 

59 

59 

Rice 

36 

31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

31 


Third Period 


Produce 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

n) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

Indian Millet.. 

57 

60 

66 

62 

62 

62 

62 

67 

66 

Wheat 

53 

53 

53 

53 

53 

53 

51 

51 

51 

Rice 

34 

37 

37 

37 

42 

43 

40 

40 

40 


Fourth Period 


Produce 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Indian Millet. . 

57 

53 

53 

66 

53 

Wheat 

53 

53 

53 

48 

42 

Rice 

40 

43 

43 

43 

43 


• Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. XIX, Satara (1885), pp. 191-92, 
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Fifth Period 






Economic 

Trandf. 

Produce 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1,879 

1880 

Economic 

Prospects. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

15) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

Prices. 

Indian Millet. 

30 

25 

26 

20 

22 

19 

30 

21 

17. 

23 


Wheat 

26 

24 

28 

19 

19 

19 

15, 

17 

11 

18 


Rice 

19 

17 

17 

17 

18 

17 

17 

18 

16 

15 



sixth Period 


Produce 1881 1882 

(I) (2) _^ 

Indian Millet.. 49 51 

Wheat .. 26 24 

Rice .. 21 22 


The forty-three ycar.s between 1840 and 1882 have been divided 
into six periods. Prices of only three commodities are given. 
These are of Indian Millet, Wheat and Rice. 

During these forty-three years ending 1882, the rupee price of 
Indian Millet which is the staple grain of the district varied 
from seventeen pounds in 1879 to ninety-three in 1842 and aver¬ 
aged fifty-four pounds. Except in 1842 when the price was 
ninety-three ptmnds, and in 1846 and 1847 when the prices were 
forty-four and forty-five, respectively, in the first period of ten 
years ending 1849, the price varied from seventy-seven in 1843 
to fifty-eight in 1840 and 1841 and averaged sixty-two pounds. 

In the second period of .seven years ending 1856, the prices 
Varied from eighty-five in 1850 to .seventy in 1855 and averaged 
.seventy-six pounds. In the third periocf of nine years ending 
1865, the price varied from sixty-seven in 1864 to fifty-seven in 
1857 and averaged sixty-three pounds. In the fourth period of 
five years ending 1870, the price varied from sixty-six in 

1869 to fifty-three in 1867 and averaged fifty-six pounds. 

In^ the fifth period of ten years ending 1880, the price 

varied from thirty in 1871 to seventeen in 1879 and averaged 
twenty-four pounds. And in the .sixth period of two years the 
prices were forty-nine pounds for 1881 and fifty-one for 1882*. 

The following table shows the prices of some important com¬ 
modities that prevailed in the old Satara district. The table also 
reflects conditions in some talukas of Sangli district which then 
formed part of the old Satara district. 

• Gazetteer of the Bombay Preaidency, Vol. XIX, Satara (1885), pp. 190-91. ' 
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Tiendt. 

Economic 

Prospects. 

Price j. 


Prices in 1922-23* 


Taluka 



Prices in pounds per Rupee 


Jowari 

Bajari 

Rice 

Tur 

Jowari 

Dry 






Dal 

Kadbi 

grass 

(1) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

Satara 


20 

18 

9 

II 

41 

80 

Koregaon 


21 

21 

12 

II 

83 

. • 

Wai. 


19 

17 

8 

10 

24 

61 

Khandala P. .. 


18 

16 

9 

8 


. . 

Medha (Javli) 


20 

18 

II 

10 

56 

240 

Malcoimpeth P. 


17 

II 

9 

9 

27 

67 

Patan .. 


20 

* • 

10 

9 

46 

35 

Karad 


22 

19 

11 

9 

50 

* . 

Shirata P. 


24 


10 

9 

68 

91 

Dahiivadi 


21 

19 

9 

. . 

. 

» • 

Vaduj ., 


20 

19 

9 

9 

21 

• . 

Vita .. 


23 

19 

10 

10 


. . 

Tasgaon 

• • 

23 

20 

12 

10 

56 

. . 

Average of the non 

-head- 

21 

IS 

10 

8 

49 

99 

quarters towns. 








The above table shows a marked 

rise in the prices of almost all 

the commodities. 

This can 

3e attributed to 

the first World War 

and the inflationary trends that followed. 




If 1924 is taken 

as the base year 

in which whole sale prices of 

all commodities are conceived Rs. 

100, following table shows the 

index of prices of different 

commodities in 

the years 1931, 1941 

and 1947, which 

were 

prevailing in 

Bombay State 

— 




Table No. 3 




Index of Prices of 

DIFFERENT COMMODITIES 

IN 1931. 1941 

AND 


1947 IN 

Sangu District 




Year Jowar Bajri 

Wheat 

Rice 

Tur dal 

Grain 

Sugar 

Cotton 

(1) (2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

1924 .. 100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1931 .. 32 

32 

52 

57 

113 

75 

50 

37 

1941 ... 47 

57 

86 

70 

89 

108 

31 

48 

1947 .. 198 

172 

201 

157 

315 

473 

177 



* Statiftical Atlas of Bombay Presidency, 1923, p. I H. 
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The great depression which occurred at the end of the twenties 
and which lasted up to the half of thirties hit agricultural prices 
adversely and prices showed a precarious fall especially in the 
years between 1929 and 1932. Thereafter prices showed a 
general tendency to stabilise at the 1932 level. During and after 
the war prices showed rising trends. 


CHAPTER 9. 

Economic 

Trends. 

Economic 

Pkosiwts. 

Prices. 


The Steepest rise registered during the years 1942-43 was due to 
cessation of imports from Burma and other eastern countries. 
Thereafter the free play of economic and other influencing factors 
came to an end and the prices began to be governed by the policy' 
of Government. 


Index numbers of wholesale prices of some important commodi¬ 
ties as they prevailed in the years shown in the following table 
point as to how rapidly prices have been rising*: — 

Table No. 4 

Index Numbers of wholesale PRrcEs of some important 
commodities in Sangli district. 

[Base year 1952-53] 


Year 

(1) 

Rice 

(2) 

Wheat 

(3) 

Jowar 

(4) 

Gram 

(5) 

Cotton 

raw 

(6) 

Ground¬ 

nut 

(7) 

1960-61 

108 

90 

122 

87 

112 

146 

1961-62 

105 

91 

112 

83 

109 

155 

1962-63 

111 

90 

130 

89 

113 

140 

1963-64 

125 

99 

116 

100 

119 

144 

1964-65 

134 

130 

189 

158 

126 

186 

December 1965 

147 

139 

198 

152 

132 

226 


The following tables show the retail prices of some of the 
important food articles at three important towns in Sangli district 
in 1961-62. 

The prices of cereals have risen continuously. In the first 
quarter of 1962, prices of all cereals have, more or less, shown 
rising trends. 

Despite few variations in some months, prices of pulses were 
more or less constant, variation being negligible. Prices of 
groundnut and vanaspati have shown a downward trend in the 
first quarter of the year 1962. 


* Source: Reserve Bank of India Bulletin. 
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IPS <5 

7 . 



’anaspati 
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A-1322—33-A, 
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This section describes changes in the pattern of the wages of 
agricultural labourers over a period of more than lOO years. 

In 1853, wages were two-thirds of the wages in 1880, the daily 
wage rates in 1883 being 8j/i annas for a carpenter, 5^ annas 
for a brick-layer and for unskilled women 1^ anna to 2 annas. 
Labourers were paid either in kind or in cash. 
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The following table shows wages before and after the World 
War I: — 


Table No. 8 
Pre-war Normal Wages 


No. 


Taluka 

Prices per diem per man 


Skilled 

labour 

Ordinary 

labour 

Field labour 

(1) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 




Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

R*. a. p. 

1 

Islampur 

■ • 

0 10 1 

0 4 10 

0 4 10 

2 

Shirala P. 

• . 

0 8 8 

0 3 10 

0 3 4 

3 

Dahiwadi 

. • 

0 9 2 

0 4 10 

0 3 2 

4 

Vita .. 

Taagaon 

•• 

.... 0 7 11 

0 3 9 

0 3 9 

5 

* 

.. .. 0 11 2 

0 4 6 

0 4 1 




Table No. 9 






Wages in 1922-23 






Wages per diem per man 

_-A- 

Serial 

No. 

Taluka 

* Skilled 
labour 

Ordinary 

labour 

Field labour 

(1) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 




Rs. a. p. 

R*. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

1 

Islampur 


.. .. 100 

0 8 0 

0 6 0 

2 

Shirala 


10 0 

0 8 0 

0 8 0 

3 

Dahiwadi 


10 0 

0 12 0 

o 

o 

4 

Vita .. 


10 0 

0 6 0 

0 7 0 

5 

Tasgaon 


10 8 

0 6 4 

0 6 8 


A study of these tables reveals that there has been a marked 
increase in the daily wages. 
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During the period following the second World War, wages 
have shown an upward tendency. Formerly, wages were paid in 
both cash and kind to village arisans. The payment of wages in 
kind now does not find favour with the* employers in many cases. 
The practice has disappeared altogether due to rising prices of 
foodgrains. 

The following table shows the wage rates that prevailed in 
Shirala mahal in 1950, 1955 and 1961, and at Islampur in 1950 
1956 and 1961 : — 

Table No. 10 

Daily Wage Rates in Rupees 


Shirala Mahal Islampur (taluka Walwa) 


(1) 

1950 

(2) 

1955 

(3) 

1961 

(4) 

1950 

(5) 

1956 

(6) 

1961 

(7) 

(A) Skilled Labour— 







(1) Carpenter 

2-00 

3-00 

3-00 

3-00 

3-00 

3-00 

(2) Blacksmith 

1 Blacksmith and 

mochies 

r 3-00 

3-00 

3-00 


were 

not available on 

1 





daily 

wages 

in this 

■( 



Mochies 

J mahal. 


\ 3-00 

.• 

2-00 

(B) Field Labour— 







(1) Men .. 

075 

1-00 

1-00 

1-50 

075 

h,37 




to 



to 




1-25 



1-50 

(2) Women 

0-50 ' 

0-75 

0-75 

1-25 

0-50 

0-75 




to 



to 




1-00 



1-00 

(3) Children 

Children do not 

Work on 

I-00 

0-37 

0-50 


dailv wages. 




to 







0-75 

(C) Other Agricultural 







Labour— 







(1) Men .. 

075 

1-00 

1-00 

1-25 

1-00 

2-00 




to 







1-25 




(2) Women 

0-50 

0-75 

0-75 

1-00 

075 

1-00 




to 



to 




1-00 



1-25 

(3) Children 

Cbildn 

m do not 

: work on 

1-00 

0-50 

0-62 


daily wages. 





(D) Herdsmen— 







(1) Men 

'I 

Herdsmen were 

not avail' 

1-00 

1-00 

I^O 



able 

on daily wages. 






The 

charges 

are Re. 1 






per cattle per rhonth for 




(2) Women 


f taking cattle for feeding. 


075 

0-62 



This work was mainly 






done by the children. 




(3) Children 

“ 

1 



1-00 

075 

0-50 









CHAPTER 10—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


Public Administration in the State, in the last century, con- CHAPTER 10. 
sisted mostly of providing security to person and property and Growl 
raising the revenue necessary for the purpose. The only import- 
ant departments of the State were Police, Jails and Judiciary introduction. 
representing security and Land Revenue, Excise, Registration and 
Stamps representing revenue. The activities of the Public Works 
Department, the only other branch of sufficient importance, were 
confined to the construction and maintenance of buildings requir¬ 
ed by the Government departments apart from a few roads and 
irrigation works. With the spread of Western education and the 
growth of political consciousness in the country coupled with the 
gradual association of a few Indians with some aspects of the 
work of Government, the demand arose for the expansion of 
Government activities into what were termed as “nation-building” 
activities. With the first popular Government established in 1937, 
attempts were not only made to expand the ‘nation-building’ 
departments but also to create what has now come to be gene¬ 
rally described as ‘a Welfare State’ by the new Government. 

With the attainment of Independence, an all-out effort is being 
made to establish a Welfare l^ate as rapidly as possible and to 
build up a socially directed economy. 

In the description that follows in this chapter and in chapters 
11-17, the departments of the Central and the State Governments 
operating in the district of Sangli have been grouped as under: — 

Chapter 10—General Administration. 

Chapter 11—Revenue Administration. 

Chapter 12—Law, Order and Justice, 

Chapter 13—Other Departments. 

Chapter 14—Local Self-Government. 

Chapter IS—Education and Culture. 

Chapter 16—Medical and Public Health Services. 

Chapter 17—Other Social Services. 

The present Sangli district was composed of Sangli, Miraj and administrativi 
Jath which were Princely States and Walwa, Tasgaon and Divisionh. 
Khanapur talukas and Shirala mahal of the old Satara district 
and was known as the South Satara district. It was renamed as 
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Commissioner. 


Sangli district from October 21, I960'. The district covers an 
area of 8591.289 km“ (3317.1 sq. miles) and has according to the 
Census of 1961, a population of 12,30,716. For administrative 
convenience, the district is at present divided into five talukas and 
three mahals* grouped into two prants. 

The administrative divisions at present stand as shown below: — 
Names of Prants Names of talukas or mahals 

Walwa .. Khanapur taluka. 

Shirala mahal. 

Walwa taluka. 

Atpadi mahal. 

Miraj .. Tasgaon taluka. 

Jath taluka. 

Miraj taluka. 

Kavthe Mahankal mahal. 

The Government have created the posts of the Divisional 
Commissioners in place of the Divisional Officers from March 3, 
1958 with the passing of the Bombay Commissioners Act, 1957. 
The posts of Commissioners, had existed in the old Bombay State 
but were abolished in 1950. The same were again revived after 
the reorganisation of the States because of the increase in the area 
of the State. The State of Maharashtra has now been divided 
into four divisions with headquarters at Bombay, Poona, Nagpur 
and Aurangabad and each division has been placed in charge of 
a Divisional Commissioner. The jurisdiction of the Divisional 
Commissioner, Poona Division, extends besides Sangli district, 
over Poona, Sholapur, Kolhapur, Ahmednagar and Satara 
districts. 

Subject to the general or special order of the State Government, 
the Commissioner is the chief controlling authority in all matters 
connected with the land revenue. The District Collectors are 
subordinate to the Divisional Commissioner. Of the powers dele¬ 
gated to the Divisional Commissioner and conferred upon him 
by law in land revenue matters, the following are important: — 

(1) to revise the limits of the sub-divisions of the districts, 

(2) to pass final orders regarding extinction of rights of public 
and individual in or over any public road, lane or path not 
required for use of the public^ 

(3) to sanction reduction of assessment consequent upon 
reclassification of agricultural lands up to Rs. 200 per annum 
when classification operation is confined to a single village and 
Rs. 400 per annum when it extends to more than one village: in 
a taluka, 

(4) to decide disputes regarding rights to lands between 
municipalities and Government, 

(5) to sanction remission in cases of total loss of crop due to 
local calamities up to Rs. 1,000, 


’ Government Notification, R. D., No. TLC-3860-44243-C of 18th October I960. 
^ All the mahals have been converted into talukas recently. 
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(6) to fix priority for scarcity relief works, and 

(7) to sell lands for building sites without auction if the value 
of such land does not exceed Rs. 1,000 in rural areas and 
Rs. 5,000 in urban areas. 
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The Commissioner supervises the working of the revenue Divisional 
offices, exercises executive and administrative powers delegated Oommissidnik. 
to him by Government or conferred upon him by law from time 
to time, undertakes general inspection of offices of all the depart¬ 
ments within his division, inspects local bodies, co-ordinates and 
supervises the activities of all divisional heads of departments 
with particular reference to planning and development and inte¬ 
grates the administrative set-up in the incoming areas. He is 
also the co-ordinating authority as far as the Zilla Parishads in 
his division are concerned and heads the selection body for the 
class III non-technical employees of the Zilla Parishads. 

The Collector is the pivot on which the district administra- Collxctqiu 
tion turns. Not only is he at the head of the Revenue Depart¬ 
ment in the district, but in so far as the needs and exigencies of 
the district administration are concerned, he is expected to 
superintend the working of the offices of other departments. 

The Collector is most intimately connected with the operation Revenue, 
of the Bombay Land Revenue Code (V of 1879). He is the 
custodian of Government property in land (including trees and 
water) wherever situated, and at the same time the guardian of 
the interests of members of the public in land in so far as the 
interests of the Government in land have been conceded to them. 

All land, wherever situated, whether applied to agricultural or 
other purposes, is liable to payment of land revenue, except in 
so far as it may be expressly exempted by a special contract 
(vide Section 45, Land Revenue Code). Such land revenue is of 
three kinds, viz., agricultural assessment, non-agricultural assess¬ 
ment and miscellaneous (e.g. rates for the use of water in res¬ 
pect of which no rate is leviable under the Bombay Irrigation 
Act (VII of 1879)). 

The Collector’s duties are in respect of (1) fixation ; (2) collec¬ 
tion and (3) accounting of all such land revenue. The assess¬ 
ment is fixed on each piece of land roughly in proportion to its 
productivity. Talukawisc assessment is revised after every 
thirty years. A revision survey and settlement is carried out by 
the Land Records department before a revision is made and the 
Collector is expected to review the settlej:pent reports with great 
care. The assessment is usually guaranteed against increase for 
a period of thirty years. Government may, however, grant 
suspensions and remissions in bad seasons as a matter of grace 
and the determination of the amount of these suspensions and 
remissions is in the hands of the Collector. As regards non- 
agricultural assessment, section 48 of the Code provides for 
alteration of the agricultural assessment when agriculturally 
assessed land is used for a non-agricultural purpose. In the same 
way, unassessed land used for a non-agricultural purpose is 
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assessed to non-agricultural rates. All this has to be done by the 
Collector according to the provisions of the rules under the 
Land Revenue Code. Miscellaneous land revenue also has to be 
fixed by the Collector according to the circumstances of each 
case. 

The collection of land revenue rests with the Collector, who 
has to see that the revenue due is recovered punctually and with 
the minimum of coercion, and that the collections are properly 
credited and accounted for. 

The statistics of land revenue collections in Sangli district for 
the year 1961-62 are as under:— 

Number of villages— 

Khalsa—519 
Inam—14. 

Gross fixed revenue, including non-agricultural assessment 
and all other dues—21,14,078.29. 

Deduct. 

Assessment assigned for special and public purposes including 
forests—5,200.94. 

Net alienations of total inams—1.19.032.98. 

Assessment of cultivable land— 

Unoccupied—1,18,593.97. 

Free or specially reduced—903.36. 

Remaining fixed revenue for collection— 

Agricultural: 

Government occupied land including specially reduced— 


Alienated lands 

45.054-16 

Building and other non-agricultural assess¬ 
ment. 

13,747-68 

Fluctuating Miscellaneous Revenue 

3,96,534-41 

Local Fund 

4,01,856-04 

Demand 

24,60,521-33 

Remissions .. 

1,06,230-05 

Suspensions 

48.613-10 

Collections 

23.66,728-67 

Unauthorised balance 

1,03,136-05 


The Collector is also responsible for the collection of fees and 
taxes under various other Acts, such as the Bombay Irrigation 
Act (VII of 1879), the Indian Forest Act i(XVI of 1927), the 
Indian Stamp Act (II of 1899), the Indian Court-fees Act (VII of 
1870), the Bombay Tolls on Roads and Bridges Act (III of 1875), 
the Bombay Entertainment Duty Act (I of 1923) and the 
Bombay Prohibition Act (XXV of 1949). There are also Acts 
which contain a provision that dues under them are recoverable 
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as arrears of land revenue, and the Collector and his establish- CH APTER 10. 
ment have to undertake the recovery of such dues when Genettl 
necessary. Admiulftratlon. 

Collector, 

In regard to the administration of the Forest Act, the ultimate Revenue, 
responsibility for the administration of the department, so far as icmd Reueme 
his district is concerned lies with him and the Divisional Forest Collection. 

Officer is his assistant for the purpose of that administration, 
except in matters relating to the technique of forestry. 

As regards the Prohibition Act, the Collector has to issue 
personal permits to liquor and drug addicts and recover the 
assessment fees from shops permitted to sell liquor and drugs. 

The Collector is the agency through which the Director of 
Prohibition and Excise arranges to have the policy of the 
department carried out at the district level. 

The administration of the Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural 
Lands Act (LXVII of 1948) rests with the Collector. He is also 
an appellate authority to hear appeals under the various sec¬ 
tions of the Act. 

All inams and watans except the devasthan inams have been Inams. 
abolished under the Bombay Paragana and Kulkarni Watans 
Abolition Act, 1950 (applied to this district from 1-5-1951) ; the 
Bombay Saranjams, Jagirs and other Inams of Political Nature 
Resumption Rules, 1952 (1-11-1952); the Bombay Personal Inams 
Abolition Act, 1952 (1-8-1953); the Bombay Service Inams (Use¬ 
ful to Community) Abolition Act, 1953 (1-4-1954); the Bombay 
Merged Territories and Areas Qagirs) Abolition Act. 1953 
(1-8-1954); the Bombay Merged Territories Miscellaneous 
Alienations Act, 1955 (1-8-1955); the Bombay Village Watans 
Abolition Act, 1958 (1-2-1959) and the Maharashtra Revenue 
Patels (Abolition of Office) Act, 1962 (1-1-1963). 

The Agriculturists’ Loans Act (XII of 1884) and the Land Public Utility. 
Improvement Loans Act (XIX of 1883) regulated the grant of 
loans to agriculturists at cheap rates for financing their opera¬ 
tions. The Collector has to estimate the needs of his district in 
accordance with the policy of Government and, in the event of 
a bad season, to make further demands for as much money as 
can be usefully loaned for the purpose of tiding over the 
scarcity. He has to take necessary steps for the most advanta¬ 
geous distribution of the amount placed at his disposal and to 
see that the advances made are recovered at the proper time. 

The Collector of Sangli is the Court of Wards for the estates 
taken over under the Bombay Court of Wards Act (I of 1905). 

The Collector is in charge of the treasury and is personally Accounts, 

responsible to the Government for its general administration, 
the due accounting of all moneys received and disbursed, the 
correctness of the treasury returns and the safe custody of the 
valuables which it contains. In matters^ of accounts and audit. 
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the Collector (with the Treasury Officer under him) is responsi* 
ble to the Accountant General, whose instructions he has to 
obey. He does not, however, take part in the daily routine of 
treasury business. For that work his delegate and representa¬ 
tive is the Treasury Officer. 

Among the quasi-judicial functions of the Collector on the 
revenue aide, apart from hearing appeals from the Prant Officers 
under the Land Revenue Code and various other Acts, may be 
mentioned: (i) The revisional powers exercised under Section 23 
of the Bombay Mamlatdars’ Courts Act (II of 1906) in respect of 
Mamlatdars’ orders under the Act (this power is delegated to 
an Assistant or Deputy Collector); (ii) Appellate powers under 
sections 53 and 67 of the Bombay Irrigation Act (VII of 1879), 
in regard to fixation of betterment charges on lands under the 
irrigable command of a canal; (iii) The work which the 
Collector does in connection with the execution of Civil Courts’ 
decrees ; and (iv) Proceedings and awards under section 11 of the 
Land Acquisition Act (I of 1894). 

The officers of other departments stationed at the district 
headquarters can be divided into two groups: — 

(A) (i) the District and Sessions Judge; 

(ii) the District Superintendent of Police and 

(iii) the Civil Surgeon. 

(B) (i) the Superintendent of Prohibition and Excise; 

(ii) the District Agricultural Officer; and 

(iii) the Inspector of Sanitation and Vaccination. 

(A) (i) The District Judge has a separate and independent 
sphere of work, and as Sessions Judge he exercises appellate 
powers over the decisions of all Judicial Magistrates in the dis¬ 
trict. The Bombay Separation of Judicial and Executive Func¬ 
tions Act (XXIII of 1951) has separated the magistracy into 
“judicial magistrates” who are subordinates of the Sessions 
Judge, and “Executive Magistrate” who are subordinates of the 
District Magistrate. Before the enactment of this legislation, 
the Sessions Judge used to exercise appellate powers over the 
decisions, in criminal cases, of the District Magistrate and other 
First Class Magistrates but the new legislation has withdrawn 
from the executive magistrates practically all powers of trial of 
criminal cases, and only in certain cases the Sessions Judge has 
the power to hear appeals over the decisions of executive 
magistrates. 

(ii) The District Superintendent of Police and the police force 
of the district are under the control of the District Magistrate. 

(iii) The Civil Surgeon has also a separate and independent 
sphere of his own, but must place his professional and technical 
advice and assistance at the disposal of the general district 
administration whenever required. 
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(B) The Collector is the subordinate of the Director of Prohibi¬ 
tion and Excise in all matters pertaining to the Bombay Prohibi¬ 
tion Act (XXV of 1949). The Superintendent of Prohibition and 
Excise is his subordinate, except in technical matters. 

The other officers in this group are also of subordinate status, 
their services in their particular sphere can be requisitioned by 
the Collector, either directly in case of necessity, if the matter is 
urgent or through their official superiors. 

The following are some of the officers of the district who have 
more or less intimate contact with the Collector, in matters 
relating to their departments and have to carry out his general 
instructions: — 

(i) the District Industries Officer; 

(ii) the Backward Class Welfare Officer ; 

(iii) the Medical Officers at the various taluka centres ; 

(iv) the District Health Officer; 

(v) the Compost Development Officer (through the Rural 

Development Board). 

(vi) the Divisional Veterinary Officer; 

(vii) the District Inspector of Land Records; 

(viii) the District Officer, Industrial Co-operatives and 
Village Industries; 

(ix) the District Co-operative Officer; and 

(x) the Marketing Inspector. 

The Regional Transport Officer is the other officer whose work 
in the district has to be conducted in consultation with the 
Collector. 

The Collector’s duties as District Magistrate are mostly 
executive. He is at the head of all other executive magistrates 
in the district. As District Magistrate, besides the ordinary 
powers of a Sub-Divisional Magistrate, he has the following 
powers: — 

(i) Power to hear appeals from orders rec^uiring security for 
keeping the peace or good behaviour (Secuon 4^, Criminal 
Procemire Code); 

(ii) Power to call for records from any subordinate executive 
magistrate (Section 435); 

(iii) Power to issue commission for examination of witnesses 
(Sections 503 and 506); 

(iv) Power to hear appeals from or revise orders passed by 
subordinate executive magistrates under Section 514, proce¬ 
dure on forfeiture of bond (Section 515). When authorised by 
the State Government, the District Magistrate may invest any 
magistrate subordinate to him with: — 

(i) power to make orders prohibiting repetitions of 

nuisances (Section 143). 
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(ii) power to make orders calculated to prevent apprehend¬ 
ed danger to public peace (Section 144); and 

(iii) power to hold inquests (Section 174), 

Besides having control over the police in the district, the Dis¬ 
trict Magistrate has extensive powers under the Criminal Proce¬ 
dure Code, the Bombay Police Act (XXII of 1951), and other 
Acts for the maintenance of law and order. It is his duty to 
examine the records of police stations and out-posts, in order 
that he may gain an insight into the state of crime within their 
limits and satisfy himself that cases are being promptly disposed 
of. 

In his executive capacity, the District Magistrate is concern¬ 
ed with the issue of licences and permits under the Arms Act 
(II of 1878), the Petroleum Act (VIII of 1899), the Explosives Act 
(IV of 1884), and the Poisons Act (I of 1904). He has also to 
supervise the general administration of these Acts, to inspect 
factories and magazines, and to perform various other super¬ 
visory functions. 

As District Registrar the Collector controls the administration 
of the Registration Department within his district. 

The duties of the Collector in the matter of sanitation are: 
(a) to see that ordinary and special sanitary measures are initiat¬ 
ed in cases of outbreaks of epidemic diseases; (b) to watch and 
stimulate the efficiency of the sanitary administration of muni¬ 
cipalities and other sanitary authorities ; and (c) to advise and 
encourage local bodies to improve the permanent sanitary 
conditions of the areas under them so far as the funds at their 
disposal will allow. He can freely requisition the advice and 
technical assistance of the District Health Officer. 

In all cases in which the power of passing orders in matters 
affecting local bodies rests with the Commissioner or the Govern¬ 
ment, either the proposals are made by the Collector or they arc 
received by the Commissioner with the Collector’s remarks. 
There are, however, many matters in which the Collector can 
pass final orders. The control sections of the various Acts 
governing local bodies give authority to the Collector as the 
chief representative of the Government to supervise the action 
of local bodies and to give advice. 

The Collector is the Chairman of the District Selection Com¬ 
mittee and acts as the representative of the Divisional Commis¬ 
sioner in respect of the Zilla Parishad. 

The Collector is the Chairman of the District Soldiers’, 
Sailors’ and Airmen’s Board. The duties of the Board are 
(a) to promote and maintain a feeling of goodwill between the 
civil and military classes ; (b) generally to look after the family 
interests of serving soldiers, etc.; and (c) to implement in detail 
the work of the State Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s Board- 
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The Board at Sangli has under its control a rest-house for ex- CHAPTER 10. 
servicemen and a Military Boys Hostel. A maternity ward has General 
also been constructed for the benefit of ex-servicemen’s families Adminii^ticm. 
at the civil hospital, Sangli. Collector. 


The Collector’s Office at Sangli is divided into many branches, 
each of which is usually in charge of a person in the grade of 
Mamlatdar. 

The Home Branch deals with all magisterial work, the 
administration of the Bombay Entertainments Duty Act (I of 
1923), the Arms Act (XI of 1878), and political work connected 
with the maintenance of law and order. The English Branch 
deals with the Zilla Parishad, municipalities and village pan- 
chayats, passports, political work, prohibition and excise, public 
works, petroleum, medical affairs, fairs, cattle pounds, tele¬ 
phones, stamp duty, Backward Class Board meetings, etc. The 
Chitnis Branch deals with matters like land revenue, land 
grants, watans, cash allowances, ta^ai, establishment, encroach¬ 
ments, dues of co-operative societies, tenancy, execution of 
decrees of civil courts (darkhast), audit of village accounts 
(jamabandi audit), and inspection of taluka and public offices. 
■The District Registration Office is one of the branches and is in 
charge of the Headquarter Sub-Registrar. The Treasury Branch 
is in charge of the Treasury Officer. There are separate branches 
dealing with each one of tne following: (i) the Court of Wards; 

(ii) the District Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s Board ; and 

(iii) the District Development Board. There are branches 
dealing with Elections, Refugees and Evacuees, but these are 
purely temporary. 

Under the Collector are the Prant Officers who are either 
Assistant Collectors (Indian Administrative Service Officers) oi 
District Deputy Collectors. The two prants in the district have 
each a separate Prant Officer in charge. The Prant Officers in 
charge of Miraj and Walwa Divisions have their headquarters at 
Miraj and Sangli respectively. 

The Prant Officers form the connecting link between the 
Mamlatdar and the Collector. A Prant Officer exercises all the 
powers conferred on the Collector by the Land Revenue Code 
and' by any other law in force or by executive orders, in regard 
to the talukas and mahals in his charge, except such powers as 
the Collector may specially reserve to himself. His principal 
functions in regard to his sub-divisions are— 

(1) inspection and supervision of the work of Mamlatdars 
Circle Officers, Circle Inspectors and village officers including 
the inspection of taluka Kacheries; (2) appointments, trans¬ 

fers, etc., of stipendiary village officers and the appointment 
etc., of hereditary village officers; (3) safeguarding Govern¬ 

ment property by constant inspection, dealing with encroach¬ 
ments,, breaches of the conditions on which land is' held tm 
restricted tenure, etc.; (4) grant of waste land and disposal of 
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alluvial land; (5) levy of non-agricultural assessment and 

passing orders regarding miscellaneous land revenuev; 

(6) hearing of appeals against Mamlatdars’ decisions in assist¬ 
ance cases and watching the execution of assistance decrees; 

(7) crop and boundary mark inspection and the checking of 
annewaris i.e., estimates of crop yields for purposes of suspen¬ 
sions and remissions of revenue, and the record-of-rights; 

(8) supervision over the realisation of Government revenue : 

(9) successions to watans and other properties ; and (10) land 
acquisition. 


Magisterial. The Prant Officer is the Sub-Divisional Magistrate of his 
charge and as such exercises the powers specified in Part IV of 
Schedule III of the Criminal Procedure Code. These include 
the ordinary powers of a Taluka Magistrate and also the power 
to maintain peace (Section 107); power to require security for 
good behaviour under Sections 108, 109 and 110; power to make 
orders calculated to prevent apprehended danger to public peace 
(Section 144); power to record statements and confessions during 
a police investigatir.n (Section 164); and power to hold inquests 
(Section 174). The Sub-divisional Magistrate, when empowered 
by the State Government, has also power to call for and forward 
to the District Magistrate records and proceedings of subordi¬ 
nate executive magistrates. 

As Sub-divisional Magistrate the Prant Officer is required to 
inspect police Sub-Inspectors’ office from much the same point 
of view from which the District Magistrate inspects them. 

Other duties. Among the other duties of the Prant Officer may be mention¬ 
ed: (1) keeping the Collector informed of what is going on in 
his sub-division not only from the revenue point of view but also 
in matters connected with law and order ; (2) bringing to the 

notice of the Collector slackness or laxity if any of the Mamlat¬ 
dars, Circle Officers and Circle Inspectors, etc., in his sub¬ 
division ; (3) undertaking forest settlement work; and (4) grant¬ 
ing of tagai loans. 


Kach Prant Officer is assisted in his work by a Shvrastedar and 
about five clerks. 


Mamlatdars 

AND 

Mahalkaris. 


The Mamlatdar is the officer in executive charge of a taluka 
and the Mahalkari has the executive charge of a mahal. There 
is a sub-treasury in every taluka or mahal. and there is practi¬ 
cally no difference of kind between the functions and duties of 
a Mamlatdar and those of a Mahalkari. Each taluka or mahal 
has on an average two or three head clerks ^aoal karkuns), IS 
or 18 clerks, 60 talathis, two Circle Officers and two Circle 
Inspectors. The duties of Mamlatdars and Mahalkaris fall 
under various heads,* 


•Whatever is said of the Mamlatdar in the following paragraphs applies also to 
the Mahalkari. 
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The Mamlatdar’s revenue duties are to prepare the ground CH AFTEE 10. 
work for the Prant Officer and the Collector to pass their orders oumti 
upon. When these orders are passed he has to execute them. AtelaiamtiMt. 

In regard to the annual demand of land revenue he has to get 
ready all the statements necessary for what is called the making MAHAuwwa 
of the jamabandi of the talukas. The jomahandi is partly an 
audit of the previous year’s accounts and partly an inspec¬ 
tion of the accounts of the current year. The demand for 
fixed agricultural revenue is settled, but there are remissions and 
suspensions to be calculated upon that fixed demand in lean 
years. Remissions and suspensions are given in accordance 
with the crop annewaris with the determination of which the 
Mamlatdar is most intimately concerned. To the demand of 
fixed revenue is added the amount of non-agricult ural assess¬ 
ment and of fluctuating land revenue, such as that arising from 
the sale of trees, stone or sand, fixed when individuals apply for 
them. 

The brunt of the work of collection also lies on the Mamlat¬ 
dar. He can issue notices under Section 152, Land Revenue 
Code, inflict fines for delay in payment under section 148, Land 
Revenue Code, distrain and sell moveable property, and issue 
notices of forfeiture of the land, though he has to take the 
Prant Officer’s or the Collector’s orders for actual forfeiture. 

He has to collect, in addition to land revenue, tagai loans, pot 
hissa measurement fees, boundary marks advances and irriga¬ 
tion revenue, the dues of other departments like Sales Tax, 

Income Tax and Forest when there is default in their payment, 
at the request of these departments to recover the dues as an 
arrear of land revenue. 

It is also his duty to sec that there is no breach of any of the 
conditions under which indms are held and, whenever there is 
any breach, to bring it to the notice of the Collector through 
the Prant Officer, 

Applications for grant of tagai are generally received by the 
Mamlatdar, who has to get enquiries made by the Circle Officer 
and Circle Inspector, see the sites for the improvement of which 
tagai is sought, ascertain whether the security offered is suffi¬ 
cient, determine what instalments for repayment would be 
suitable, etc. He can grant tagai up to Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 200 
under the Land Improvement Loans Act and Agricultural Loans ^ 

Act respectively, A Mamlatdar who has been specially 
empowered can grant fageri up to Rs. 2,500 and Rs. 500 under 
the Land Improvement Loans Act and the Agricultural Loans 
Act respectively. In other cases he has to obtain orders fropi 
the Prant Officer or the Collector. 

The Mamlatdar’s duties regarding tagai do not end with the 
giving of it; he has to see that it is properly utilised, inspect the 
works undertaken by its means, watch the repayment, and make 
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General administration of the Bombay Tenancy and Agri- 

Adminlitration. cultural Lands Act (LXVIl of 1948) within the area of his 
Mamlatdars charge. His powers under the Act have been delegated to the 

AND karkuns. 

Mahalkarits* 

Quasi-judidal. The quasi-judicial duties which the Mamlatdar performs 
include: (i) inquiries and orders under the Mamlatdars’ Courts 
Act (II of 1906); (ii) the execution of civil court decrees; 

(iii) the disposal of applications from superior holders for assis¬ 
tance in recovering land revenue from inferior holders; and 

(iv) enquiry in respect of disputed cases in connection with the 
record-of-right& in each village. The last two are summary 
enquiries under the Land Revenue Code. 

Magisterial. Every Mamlatdar is ex-officio the Taluka Magistrate of his 
taluka. As Taluka Magistrate, F'irst Class, he has the following 
other powers under the Criminal Procedure Code: — 

(i) Power to command unlawful assembly to disperse 
(Section 127), 

(ii) Power to use civil force to disperse unlawful assembly 

(Section 128), : 

(iii) Power to require military force to be used to disperse 
unlawful assembly (Section 130), 

(iv) Power to apply to District Magistrate to issue commis¬ 
sion for examination of witness (Section 506), 

(v) Power to recover penalty on forfeited bond (Section 514) 
and to require fresh security (Section 514-A), 

(vi) Power to make order as tO' disposal of property regard¬ 
ing which an offence is committed (Section 517), 

(vii) Power to sell property of a suspected character (Sec¬ 
tion 525). 

If authorised by the State Government or the District Magis¬ 
trate, the Taluka Magistrate may exercise the following among 
other powers: (1) power to make orders prohibiting repetitions 
of nuisances (Section 143); (2) power to make orders calculated 
to prevent apprehended danger to public peace (Section 144); 
and (3) power to hold inquests (Section 174). 

The Mamlatdar is al.so in charge of the management of the 
sub-jail. He has to keep the District Magistrate and the Sub- 
divisional Magistrate informed of all criminal activities 
in his charge, taking steps incidental to the maintenance of law 
and order in his charge. In a case of serious disturbance of 
public peace the Mamlatdar carries great responsibility, for, as 
the senior executive magistrate on the spot, he must issue orders 
and carry on till his superiors arrive. 

Treasury and As a Sub-Treasury Officer, the Mamlatdar is in charge of the 
Account*. taluka treasury, which is called "sub-treasury” in relation to the 

district treasury. Into this treasury all money due to Govern¬ 
ment in the taluka—land revenue, forest, public works and 
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other receipts—are paid and from it nearly the whole of the 
money expended for Government in the taluka is secured. The 
suh-post offices in the taluka receive their cash for postal transac¬ 
tions from the sub-treasury and remit their receipts to it. The 
Sub-Treasury Officer pays departmental officers on cash orders 
or demand drafts issued by Treasury Officers and on cheques, 
except where certain departments are allowed to present bills 
direct at the sub-treasury. The Sub-Treasury Officer also issues 
Government and bank drafts. 

When the Mamlatdar is away from his headquarters, the 
Treasury Awal Karkim is ex-officio in charge of the sub-treasury 
and of the accounts, business, and he is held personally responsi¬ 
ble for it. During the Mamlatdar’s presence he is authorised to 
sign receipts irrespective of the amount. 

The taluka sub-treasury is also the local depot for stamps— 
general, court-fee and postal—of all denominations and for the 
stock of opium held there for sale to permit-holders. A few sub- 
treasuries have been specially authorized to discontinue the 
maintenance of a stock of postal stamps. In such cases, the sub¬ 
post office at the taluka headquarters is supplied with postal 
stamps, from the post offices at the district headquarters. 

A currency chest is maintained at almost all sub-treasuries in 
which surplus cash balances arc deposited. From it withdrawals 
are made to replenish sub-treasury balances whenever necessary. 

Sub-treasuries are treated as agencies of the Reserve Bank for 
remittance of funds. 

The Mamlatdar has to verify the balance in the sub-treasury, 
including those of stamps and opium, on the closing day of each 
month, which for the convenience of the district treasury is fixed 
on the 25th of all months, except February when it is the 23rd, 
and March when it is the 31st, the latter being the closing day 
of the financial year. The report of the verification, together 
with the monthly returns of receipts under different heads, has 
to be submitted by the Mamlatdar to the Treasury Officer at 
Sangli. The sub-treasuries are annually inspected by either the 
Collector or the Prant Officer. 

The Mamlatdar's main duty lies towards the Collector and Other Adminis- 
the Prant Officer whom he must implicitly ob6y and keep Duties, 

constantly informed of all political happenings, outbreaks of 
epidemics and other matters affecting the well-being of the 
people, such as serious maladministration in any department or 
my hitch in the working of the administrative machine, due, for 
instance, to subordinate officers of different departments being 
at loggerheads. 

He must help wficers of all departments in the execution of 
their respective duties in so far a» his taluka is concerned. In 
"act, he isi at the service of all of them and is also the connecting 
ink between the officers and the public whom they are all meant 
:o serve. This is particularly so in departments wnich have not 
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CHAP1‘ER 10. a local taluka officer of their own. The Mamlatdar is also res- 

- ponsible for the cattle census, which really comes under the 

purview of the Agriculture department. The Co-operative 
Mamlatoar” department expects the Mamlatdar to propagate co-operative 
principles in his taluka. He has to execute the awards and 
Mahalkaris. decrees of societies in the taluka, unless, there is a special officer 
Other AdminU- appointed for the purpose. He has to take prompt action in 
trative Duties, respect of epidemics and to render to the Assistant Director of 
Public Health and his assistants every help in preventing out¬ 
breaks of epidemic diseases and suppressing them whenever they 
occur. 

Under executive orders the Mamlatdar has to provide the 
Military departments with the necessary provisions and conve¬ 
yances when any detachment marches through the taluka. 

The Mamlatdar’s position in relation to other taluka officers. 
c.g., the Subilnspector of Police, the Sub-Registrar, the Range 
Forest Officer, the Sub-Assistant Surgeon and the prohibition 
officials is not well defined. They are not subordinate to him 
except perhaps in a very limited sense but are grouped round 
him and are expected to help and co-operate with him in their 
spheres of activity. 

Though the Mamlatdar is not expected to work directly for 
local self-government bodies, he is usually the principal source 
of the Collector’s information about them. He is responsible 
for the administration of his taluka just as the Collector is 
responsible for the district. 

In relation to the public well-being, the Mamlatdar is the local 
representative of Government and performs generally the same 
funct'ons as the Collector, but on a lower plane. 

Circle Officers In order to assist the Mamlatdar in exercising proper supervi- 
Inspe^towT sion over the village officers and village servants and to make 
' local enquiries of every kind promptly. Circle Officers in the 
grade of Awal Karkuns and Circle Inspectors in the grade of 
Korkuns are appointed. The Circle Officer certifies entries in the 
record of rights and thus relieves the Mamlatdar of a good deal 
of routine work. There are from 30 to 50 villages in charge of 
a Circle Officer or a Circle Insipector. These officers form a link 
between the Mamlatdar and the village officers. There are 
generally one Circle Officer and four Circle Inspectors in each 
taluka. Their duties relate to— 

(i) boundary mark insipection, inspection of crops including 
their attnewari, the inspection of tagai works and detection of 
illegal occupation of land ; 

(ii) preparation of agricultural and other Siatistical returns, 
viz., crop statistics, cattle census, and water-supply; 

iflii) supervision of the village officers in the preparation and 
maintenance of the record of rights., the mutation register and 
the tenancy register; 
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(iv) examination of rayats’ receipt books and supervision of 
the revenue collection ; and 

(v) such other miscellaneous work as the Mamlatdar may 
from time to time entrust them with, e.g., enquiry into any 
alleged encroachments. 

The Maharashtra Revenue Patils (Aholition of Office) Act, 
1962 has been made applicable to this district from January 1, 
1963. According to the provisions of this Act all the posts of 
hereditary revenue and police patils have been abolished from 
that date and stipendiary police patils have been appointed 
(under Section 5 of the B.V.P. Act, 1867 as per instructions 
contained in Government letter, H.D., No. BVP-3462-II-VI, dated 
18th May 1962 read with Government Circular, R.D., No. WTN- 
1062-L, dated 6th August 1962). As the Prant Officers are 
competent to appoint stipendiary police patils (under Section 5 
of the B.V. Police Act, 1867). orders of appointment of stipen¬ 
diary police patils under the said Section have been issued 
appointing the patils who were doing duties of Police Patil as on 
December 31, 1962 and they are functioning as such from Ist 
January 1963. 

The patil is the principal official in a village. The duties of 
the Patil fall under the following heads; (i) revenue ; (ii) quasi- 
magisterial; and (iii) administrative. His revenue duties are— 

(i) to collect the revenue due to Government from the 
rayats in conjunction with the talathi (village accountant); 

(ii) to detect encroachments on Government land and pro¬ 
tect trees and other property of Government; 

(iii) to execute the orders received from the taluka office in 
connection with recovery of revenue and other matters; 

(iv) to get the talathi to maintain properly the record of 
rights and village accounts and to get him to submit the 
periodical returns punctually; and 

(v) to render assistance to high officials visiting the village 
for inspection work and other purposes. 

There are quasi-magisterial functions appertaining to the 
police patil. In a majority of villages the same person is both 
the police and the revenue patiL The police patil is responsible 
for the writing up of the birth and death register and for the 
care of unclaimed property found in the village. Several duties 
have been imposed on the police patil by the Bombay Village 
Police Act (VIII of 1867). The village police is under his charge 
and he has authority to require all village servants to aid him in 
performing the duties entrusted to him. He has to utilise the 
village establishment in a manner so as to afford the utmost 
possible security against robbery, breach of the peace and acts 
injurious to the public and to the village community. It is the 
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police patil’s duty to furnish the taluka magistrate with any 
returns of information called for and keep him constantly 
informed as to the state of crime and the health and general 
co ndition of the community in' his village. He has to afford 
police officers every assistance in his power when called upon by 
them for assistance. Further, he has to obey and execute all 
orders and warrants issued to him by an executive magistrate or 
a police officer : collect and communicate to the district police 
intelligence affecting the public peace ; prevent within the limits 
of his village the commission of offences and public nuisances ; 
and detect and bring offenders therein to justice. If a crime is 
committed within the limits of the village and the perpetrator 
of the crime escapes or is not known, he has to forward imme¬ 
diate information to the police officer in charge of the police 
station within the limits of which his village is situated, and 
himself proceed to investigate the matter and obtain all prdcur- 
able evidence and forward it to the police officer. If any un¬ 
natural or sudden death occurs, or any corpse is found, the 
police patil is bound to assemble an inquest, to be composed of 
two or more intelligent persons belonging to the village or 
neighbourhood. The report of the inquest has then to be 
forwarded by him to the police officer. He has also to apprehend 
any person in the village who he has reason to believe has 
committed any serious offence and send him, together W'ith all 
articles to be useful in evidence, to the police officer, 

As regards the patil’s administrative duties, he is expected to 
look to the sanitation and public health of the village. He must 
also report promptly the outbreak of any epidemic disease to the 
taluka office. He is expected to render every assistance to 
travellers, provided payment is duly tendered, 

The office of the talathi (village accountant) used generally to 
be held by hereditary kulkarnis. From 1914 onwards hereditary 
kulkamis were allowed, subject to certain conditions, to com¬ 
mute the right of service attached to the kulkarni watan. In 
the Sangli district, almost all the kulkarni watans were com¬ 
muted and stipendiary talathis were substituted. With effect 
from 1st May 1951, all kulkarni watans along with the right of 
service were abolished by the Bombay Paragana and Kulkarni 
Watans Abolition Act (LX of 1950). If the villages, are small 
one talathi is appointed for two or more villages, which are 
called his charge or saza. The talathi receives a monthly salary. 
His main duties are: (i) to maintain the village accounts relat¬ 
ing to demand, collection and arrears of land revenue, etc., the 
record of rights and all other village forms prescribed by the 
Government; (ii) to inspect crops and boundary marks and pre¬ 
pare agricultural statist'cs and levy lists ; and (iii) to help the 
patil in the collection of land revenue, write the combined day 
and receipt books and other accounts and do other clerical 
work, including that of the police patil when the latter is 
illiterate. 
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Their services were transferred to the Zilla Parishad and they 
were termed as the Assistant Gram Sevaks. However, their 
services have again recently been transferred to the State Gov¬ 
ernment. 

In addition to the village officers mentioned above, there are 
some stipendiary Kotwals, 

According to the provisions of the Bombay Inferior Village 
Watans Abolition Act, 1958, all the posts ot hereditary inferior 
servants have been abolished from February 1, 1959 and 

stipendiary Kotwals have been appointed on the time-scale. 

The number of Kotwals for each village is dependent on the 
population of the village. One Kotwal is appointed if the 
village has population of 500, two are appointed if the popula¬ 
tion is between 501 and 2,000 and three Kotwals are appointed 
for those villages the population of which exceeds 2,000. 

However, at the following villages, 28 posts of Kotwals 
have been sanctioned extra in view of the size, importance, etc., 
of these villages— 

Islampur (2); Ashta (3); Kasqgaon (1) ; Takari (1) ; SangU 

(3); Miraj (3); Kavthe-Mahankal (1); Malgaon (1); Arag (1); 

Shirala (1); Bhilwadi (1); Kundal (1); Palus (1); Tasgaon (2); 

Vita (2); Atpadi (1); Khanapur (I) and Jath (2). 

In all, 1,195 posts of Kotwals have been sanctioned for this 
district. 

Their recruitment, service conditions and leave, etc., are 
governed by the rules for the recruitment and employment of 
Kotwals. Their appointment is to be renewed from year to year 
so long as the holder of the appointment continues to be fit. It 
can also be terminated on any earlier day, if found necessary 
without notice and without assigning any reason. 

The rules for the recruitment and employment of Kotwals do 
not prescribe literacy as an essential qualification for appoint¬ 
ment of Kotwal, but where literate candidates are available they 
are given preference. 

The services of the Kotwals were transferred to Zilla Parishad 
and Panchayat Samitis with the formation of the Zilla Parishad. 
Subsequently, however, the services of the Kotwals were again 
transferred to the Revenue department. These latest Govern¬ 
ment Orders have been given effect to from December 1, 1963 
and the original position prior to 1st April 1963 has been 
restored therefrom. 
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CHAPTER 11 —REVENUE ADMINISTRATION 


With The Dawn of Independence and the idea of establishing 
a Welfare State, Government activities and expenditure have 
increased manifold. It is, therefore, imperative that sources other 
than land revenue are explored to augment the revenue of the 
exchequer. Taxes, both Central and State, form the core of 
Government revenue. 

In what follows is described in brief the functioning of those 
Government departments which are entrusted with the adminis- 
tration of these taxes. 

Land Records Department, 

The land revenue system prevalent in Sangli district is rayaiwnri 
which is based on the complete survey, soil classification and 
settlement of assessment of every field. 

The original survey settlements were introduced in the district 
between 1857 and 1867, and the first revision settlement between 
1887 and 1895. The second revision settlements in force were 
introduced between 1918 and 1926, in respect of Walva, Shirala, 
Khanapur, Tasgaon and Jath talukas. In the remaining parts of 
the district, the first revision settlements are in force. Thus the 
whole district is overdue for revision settlement. 

The whole of the di.strict has been surveyed, classified and 
settled, except 14 villages (13 Inam villages and one Jagir village 
from* merged State areas). These 14 villages have been surveyed 
but not settled. The classification operations of these villages have 
been completed under Post-War Reconstruction Schemes 
(No. 77-AO). However, the rates of assessment are not as yet 
declared. 

The survey was done by chain and cross-staff in all talukas 
excepting a few villages, the survey of which has been done by 
M.T. Method. The unit of area is English acre with its sub-divi 
sion, the gunthas (121 Sq. Yards, i,e., square formed by one Chain 
or 11 Yards), 40 gunthas making one acre. The area of each 
survey number is separately entered in the Land Records under 
an indicative number and that of a sub-division too is so entered 
under an indicative number subordinate to that of survey number 
of which it forms a part. 
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Accurate village maps have been prepared (generally on a scale 
of i"=20 chains) for all surveyed villages showing the survey 
number and their boundary marks and other topographical details 
such as roads, nallas, forests, etc. From these village maps, taluka 
and district maps were prepared on a scale of 1" = 2 miles. 

The main classes of lands recognised were dry-crop, garden and 
rice lands. Each field was classified with reference to the texture 
of the soil, its depth and deteriorating £»ctcrs and extra advant¬ 
ages, if any. This district being trap country, the factor of 
“General Position” has also been taken into consideration. In case 
of dry-crop lands, e.g., gradual additions are made to the soil 
classification of lands possessing advantages of drainage on account 
of situation of the lands. In the case of rice and garden lands in 
addition to the soil factors, the water factov was also classified in 
consideration of the duration of the water-supply and kind of 
crop grown. The classification value was expressed in terms of 
annas, 16 annas representing the standard. The soil classification 
as originally confirmed or made during the revision survey is final 
and no general reclassification of soil is made again at further 
revision settlement (Section 106 of Land Revenue Code). The 
holder is, however, entitled to reclassification and reduction of 
assessment of his lands on account of physical deterioration of 
the soil. All improvements made are exempt from taxation for 
a period of 30 years immediately preceding the year in which the 
settlement is introduced. Thereafter they are liable to taxation. 

Prior to 1939, the settlement procedure was prescribed by an 
administrative order of Government under the Land Revenue Code, 
Under the Land Revenue Code Amendment Act of 1939 (Bombay 
XX of 1939), the procedure has been brought on the statute book. 
The various provisions governing the settlement procedure are 
contained in chapter VIII-A of the Land Revenue Code and 
Chapter III-A of the Land Revenue Rules. The prescribed 
procedure is, in brief, as under: — 

" Settlement ” is defined as the result of operations conducted 
in a taluka or a part of taluka in order to determine the land 
revenue assessment [Sec. 117-C (1)]. 

The Settlement Officer (appointed by the State Government 
under section 18 of Land Revenue Code) examines fully the past 
revenue history of the area with a view to assessing the general 
effect of the existing incidence of assessment on the economic 
condition of the area and with reference to the various statistical 
data, and by careful enquiry in villages, he collects information in 
respect of the following matters in the manner prescribed in the 
Land Revenue Rule 19-A (2); 

1. physical configuration; 

2. climate and rainfall; 

3. markets ; 

4. communications; 
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5. standard of husbandry ; 

6. population and supply of labour; 

7. agricultural resources ; 

8. variations in the area of occupied and cultivated lands 

during the last 30 years ; 

9. wages ; 

10. prices; 

11. yield of the principal crops; 

12. ordinary expenses of cultivating such crops (including 

the wages of the cultivators for his labours in culti¬ 
vating the land); 

13. rental value of the land used for the purpose of agricul¬ 

ture ; 

14. sale of lands used for agriculture. 

On making a settlement, he divides the area to be settled into 
groups which are so formed as to be homogeneous in respect of 
the factors enumerated above and bear the same standard rates 
[Land Revenue Code, section 117-G (1) and (2)]. He then fixes the 
standard rates for each class of lands (viz., dry-crop, rice, and 
garden). “ Standard rate" is the normal assessment per acre on 
the land of respective class of 16 annas classification value 
[section 117-G (5) and (6)]. 

These rates are so fixed that the aggregate assessment on the 
occupied lands in any group shall not exceed 35 per cent of the 
average of the rental values of such lands for a period of 5 years 
immediately preceding the year in which the settlement is 
directed [Land Revenue Code, section 117-G (1)J. The enhance¬ 
ment of the assessment is limited to 25 per cent of the aggregate 
existing assessment in respect of a taluka or a group and 50 per 
cent in respect of a village or an individual holding (section 117-F). 

Improvements made at the cost of the holders ai'e exempted 
from the enhancement of the assessment for a period of 30 years, 
immediately preceding the date on which the settlement expires 
(section 117-H). 

The Settlement Officer formulates his proposals of settlement on 
the above basis in the form of a comprehensive report which 
contains— 

(i) the various statistical data collected by him in the prescrib¬ 

ed forms, 

(ii) the reasons for his proposals, and 

(iii) a statement showing the effect of his proposals as compared 

to that of previous, settlement in force (Land Revenue 

Rule 19-B (1). 
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chapter n. He submits the report to the Collector (section 117-1). The 

^ _ settlement report is published in the regional language in each 

Admlsiitntion. village in the prescribed manner, together with a notice stating 
Land the existing standard rates for each class of land and the extent 
Records. of increase or decrease proposed by the Settlement Officer. The 
Settlement period of three months from the date of notice is allowed for 
Assessment. ^*^7 objections to the settlement proposals (section 117-J). 

Provision is made for referring settlement proposals to the 
Revenue Tribunal by the State Government at the instance of 
aggrieved persons (who have to deposit the prescribed amount of 
cost) within two months from the date of the notice (section 
117-KK). 

After taking into account the objections, the Collector forwards 
the Settlement Officer’s report to the State Government through 
the Settlement Commissioner and Director of Land Records with 
his remarks (section 117-K). 

The settlement report together with the objections and recom¬ 
mendations of the State Revenue Tribunal is placed on the table 
of each chamber of the Legislature and the proposals can be dis¬ 
cussed in the Legislature (section 1I7-C). 

Thereupon, the State Government passes final orders on the 
settlement report (section 117-L), and after a notice of the settle¬ 
ment has been given in the prescribed manner, the settlement is 
deemed to have been introduced (section 117-0). 

The assessment to be imposed on each holding in the case of an 
original settlement is determined by the application of the 
standard rates to the classification value of the lands through the 
medium of the Jantris (table of calculation) prepared by the 
Superintendent of Survey, and the Settlement Commissioner and 
Director of Land Records, and in the case of a Revision Settle¬ 
ment, it is worked out by increasing or decreasing the old assess¬ 
ment in the same proportion as there is increase or decrease in the 
new standard rate over the old ones (Land Revenue Rules 19-H). 

A settlement ordinarily remains in force for 30 years (section 
117-E). 

If the settlement is declared with reference to price a surcharge 
can be levied or rebate granted during the currency of the settle¬ 
ment, according to the variation in prices (I.and Revenue Code 
117-M and Land Revenue Rules 19-K). 

Additional water advantages accrued at the cost of Government 
can be assessed during the currency of the settlement (section 
117-Q). 

Record-of- The Record-of-Rights Law (contained in Chapter X of the Land 
Rights, Revenue Code) was enacted in 1913. The Record-of-Rights has 
been introduced in all the villages of this district (according to 
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section 13S-B (1) of the Land Revenue Code). The Record-of- 
Rights contains the following particulars; — 

(a) the names of all persons who are holders, occupants, 

owners or mortgagees of the land or assignees of the 
rents or revenue thereof; 

(b) the nature and extent of the respective interests of such 

persons and the conditions or liabilities attached 
thereto ; 
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(c) the rent or revenue (if any) payable by or to any of such 

persons; 

(d) the names of tenants and mode of cultivation ; and 

(e) such other particulars as the State Government may 

prescribe under the rules made in this behalf. 


The State Government has now applied the law to all tenancies 
also under section 135-B (2). Ai^ acquisition of a right in land 
is to be reported to the village officers by the person acquiring it, 
unless it is registered (Land Revenue Code—section 13S-C). 

Failure to carry out this obligation is liable to fine by way of late 
fees. 

The Land Records department was created in 1884 when the Function*, 
revision survey and settlement operations were nearing completion 
and old “ Survey Settlement Department ” was brought to a close, 

The department is an adjunct to the Revenue department. Its 
functions are: — 

(i) to maintain all survey, classification and settlement 
records up-to-date by keeping very careful notes of all changes 
and for this purpose to carry out operations preliminary to in¬ 
corporation of the changes in the survey records ; 

(ii) to collect and provide statistics necessai 7 for the sound 
administration of all matters concerned with the land ; 

(iii) to help to reduce, simplify and cheapen litigations in 
revenue and civil courts by providing reliable survey and other 
records ; 

(iv) to supervise the preparation and maintenance of Record-of- 
Rights and of the periodical inspection of the.boundary marks; 

(v) to conduct periodical revision settlement operations ; 

(vi) to organise and carry out village site and city surveys on 
an extensive scale and arrange for their proper maintenance; 

(vii) to undertake special surveys for private individuals or 
for public bodies, surveys in connection with railways, municipal 
and Zilla Parishad projects, town planning schemes and survey 
for defence and other Government departments ; 

(viii) to maintain up-to-date all village maps, and to reprint 
them and arrange for their distribution to various departments 
for administrative purposes and for sale to the public; and 

(ix) to train the Revenue Officers in survey and settleittent 
matters. 
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The District Inspector of Land Records, Sangli, is the principal 
officer in charge of the Land Records department in the district. 
He is a Class II Gazetted Officer (of Mamlatdar’s rank) appointed 
by the Settlement Commissioner and Director of Land Records, 
and is directly subordinate to the Superintendent of Land Records, 
Poona Circle, Poona, in all technical matters. He is also sub¬ 
ordinate to the Collector of Sangli and has to carry out all 
administrative orders of the Collector in the matter of survey 
and records. 

The District Inspector of Land Records is assisted by one District 
Surveyor and eight Cadestral Surveyors and four Maintenance 
Surveyors with their headquarters at Sangli, Miraj, Tasgaon, 
Islampur and Ashta and other ministerial staff. The pot hissa 
survey operations are being carried out by the Surveyor Mamlal- 
dar (P.H.S.), Poona, since 1957. 

Being both a Revenue and a Survey Officer the duties of the 
District Inspector of Land Records are: — 

(a) to supervise and fake field tests of measurement and classi¬ 
fication work done by the District, Cadestral and Maintenance 
Surveyors; 

(b) to exercise check over the prompt and proper di.sposal of 
all measurement cases and other works done by the survey stall 
and the District Survey Office establishment by scrutinizing 
their diaries and monthly statements [Mahewars ]; 

(c) to take a test of the work of as many circle inspectors and 
village officers as possible with a view to ensure that they under¬ 
stand their duties in respect of (i) the Record-of-Rights, (ii) the 
tenancy and crop registers and (iii) the boundary marks repairs 
work, etc., during his village inspection. The District Inspector 
sees that Government waste lands are not being unauthorizedly 
used (his test is meant to be qualitative and not merely 
quantitative); 

(d) to be responsible for the maintenance of the theodolite 
stones in the villages surveyed on minor triangulation method 
and to arrange for their regular inspection and replacement 
where necessary ; 

{e) to compile the huzur statistics (Agricultural Return No. II 
and III) with the clerical aid placed at his disposal by the 
Collector ; 

(f) to maintain the accounts and watch the recovery of the 
city survey and other dues; 

(g) to inspect the city survey offices every year and send the 
inspection memoranda (in triplicate) to the Superintendent of 
Land Records, who forwards one copy to the Settlement Commis¬ 
sioner and Director of Land Records, and one to the City Survey 
Officer through the Collector with his own remarks thereon ; 
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[h) to arrange in consultation with the Collector concerned 
for training of the Junior Indian Administrative Service Officers, 
the District Deputy Collectors, the Mamlatdars and other staff 
in survey and settlement matters ; and 

(i) to advise the Revenue Officers in the district in all techni¬ 
cal matters concerned, with the maintenance of the survey 
records and the Record-of-Rights, and to refer all cases of doubt 
to the Superintendent of Land Records. 

The staff of the District and Cadestral Surveyors deals with the 
routine measurement and classification work, whether done for 
Government (I'.e., in land acquisition cases, etc.), or on private 
applications, civil court decrees, etc. In the case of private work, 
the prescribed fees are recovered from the parties in advance. 
The District Surveyor deals with such measurement cases as 
cannot be entrusted to the Cadestral Surveyor on account of the 
difficulties, their size, importance and urgency. The staff does the 
work of effecting necessary changes in the survey records by pre¬ 
paring kami jasti patmks during the monsoon. 

The District Survey Office is in charge of the Headquarter 
Assistant who acts under the orders of the District Inspector of 
Land Records. The Headquarter Assistant and his staff are 
responsible for keeping the survey records up-to-date and in proper 
place. He deals with all correspondence connected with records 
('under the signature of the District Inspector of Land Records). 
In urgent circumstances, the Headquarter Assistant disposes of 
the references under his own signature in the absence of the 
District Inspector of Land Records, informing the latter of the 
action taken bv him. He recovers and accounts for the fees 
received for private measurement work, according to the prescrib¬ 
ed procedure. He also issues certified extracts from the survey 
records, and supplies printed maps to the applicants on payment 
of prescribed charges. The District Survey Office also issues the 
measurement case to the surveyors for measurement and keeps a 
watch over their prompt and proper disposal, scrutinises the 
surveyors’ work in the survey office and takes action to get all 
changes effected in the survey records. In this connection neces¬ 
sary kami jasti patraks (with their abstracts) signed by the District 
Inspector of Land Records and countersigned by the Superinten¬ 
dent of Land Records, Poona and Hissa Form No. XII fafter 
preparing akarphed patraks) signed by District Inspector of Land 
Records, are sent to the revenue officers for correction of the 
village and taluka accounts, records and maps. 

The staff of the Maintenance Surveyors is responsible for the 
maintenance of the city surveys (these are introduced under section 
131 of Land Revenue Code) and the records including the Record- 
of-Rights and the maps connected therewith and assist the revenue 
administration of the city survey area. They, therefore, work 
under the immediate control of the revenue officers in charge of 
the city survey, but the technical and administrative control of 
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Revmu* Superintendent of Land Records. Such surveys have been intro- 
Adntinirtration. duced in the following important cities and towns in Sangli 
Land Records, district in the years noted against them: — 


Maintenance 

Surveyors. 


Name of the 
City or Town 

1. Sangli 

2. Miraj 

3. Tasgaon ., 


4. Ashta 

5. Islampur 


Year of 
introduc¬ 
tion 

1928-29 . 
1949 

1948 . 


1949 

1943 


Staff in charge of maintenance 

. 2 Maintenance Surveyors. 

1 Maintenance Surveyor. 

1 Clerk. 

1 Maintenance Surveyor (part-time for 
8 months and four months for 
C. S. work). 

.'(•I Maintenance Surveyor 5 months 
. / at Ashta and 7 months at Islampur. 


The cost of the maintenance of the city surveys is usually borne 
by the Government in respect of all city surveys except that the 
maintenance of the one post of Additional Maintenance Surveyor 
is borne by the Ganapati Sansthan, Sangli. No village site survey 
has been undertaken in the district. 

Pot Hissa The scheme of measurement of pot hissas was sanctioned under 
Surveyors. G.R., R.D., No. S.V.C./755-C, dated 28-12-1956, for a period of two 
years. The execution of the scheme was entrusted to the Pot 
Hissa Survey Mamlatdar, Poona. The Survey Mamlatdar is a 
Gazetted Officer in the cadre of the District Inspector of Land 
Records appointed by the Settlement Commissioner and Director 
of Land Records. He works under the control of the Special 
Superintendent of Land Records, Pot Hissa Survey, Poona. One 
Nimtandar and 10 Surveyors are at present working in Sangli 
district. 


Circle 

Inspectors, 


The Circle Inspectors are primarily expected to assist the 
revenue officers in the up-to-date maintenance of the village records 
and the land records kept at the villages, and assist the revenue 
administration and are, therefore, under the control of the 
Collector. They 'supervise the work of the village officers and 
their technical work of maintenance of Land Records at the village 
is supervised by the District Inspector of Land Records. 


Post-war 

Reconstrudtion 

Schemes. 


The Land Records department is at present entrusted with the 
execution of the Post-War Reconstruction Scheme No. 74, i.e.. 
Consolidation of Holdings as per the Bombay Prevention of 
Fragmentation and Consolidation of Holdings Act, 1947, as 
amended in the year 1959. 


There are four Assistant Consolidation Officers working in this 
district with a Consolidation Officer above them, with headquarters 
at Sangli. The Assistant Consolidation Officers are in the cadre 
of the District Inspector of Land Records and the Consolidation 
Officer in the cadre of Prant Officer, 


•The post of Maintenance Surveyor, Ashta, is separated as per G. R., R. D.» 
No. EST 3463/10043-C, dated 4th March 1963. 
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The Assistant Consolidation Officer is assisted by a Niratandar, 
a Circle Inspector and six Consolidation Surveyors and other staff 
in making up-to-date measurement of sub-divisions, the Record-of- 
Rights and to prepare a scheme of consolidation. The Consolida¬ 
tion Circle Inspector assists the Assistant Consolidation Officer in 
the execution of the scheme of consolidation of holdings ^ftei 
confirmation of the scheme by the Settlement Commissioner and 
Director of Land Records or Government as the case may be. 
They have started the; work in Miraj, Tasgaon, Khanapur and 
Walwa talukas of the district. 

Registration Department. 

The main functions performed by the Registration department 
are— 

(a) registration of documents under the Indian Registration 
Act (XVI of 1908); 

(b) registration of marriages under (i) the Bombay Registra¬ 
tion of Marriages Act (V of 1954); the Parsee Marriage and 
Divorce Act (III of 1936 ); and the Special Marriage Act (XLIII 
of 1954); and 

(c) registration of births and deaths under the Births, Deaths 
and Marriages Act (VI of 1886). 

The department is headed by the Inspector-General of Registra¬ 
tion who is assisted by a District Registrar for each district who 
supervises the registration work in the district. The Collector of 
the district functions as an ex-officio District Registrar. Under 
the District Registrar there aire Sub-Registrars. In 1962, there 
were eight Sub-Registrars in the district with their headquarters 
at Sangli, Miraj, Tasgaon, Walva-Islampur, Khanapur-Vita, Jath, 
Ashta and Shirala. 

The appointments of the ministerial and other necessary staff 
at the Sub-Registry Offices are made by the District Registrar. 
The Sub-Registrars are appointed by the Inspector-General of 
Registration. 

The District Registrar is required to carry out the instructions 
of the Inspector-General of Registration in all departmental 
matters. If he has any suggestions to make for the improvement 
of the registration system, he submits them to the Inspector- 
General. The District Registrar gives guidance to the Sub- 
Registrars in their day to day work. He visits the Sub-Registry 
Offices in his district at least once in every two years, and sends 
his memoranda of inspection to the Inspector-General. He hears 
appeals and applications referred t6 him under sections 72 and 73 
of the Indian Registration Act, 1908, against refusals to register 
documents by the Sub-Registrars under him. Under sections 25 
and 34 of the same Act, he is empowered to condone delays in 
presentation of documents and appearance of executants provided 
the delay does not exceed four months, and to direct registration 
of the documents concerned on payment of a fine not exceeding 
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CHAPTER 11. ten limes the proper registration fee. He is also competent to 
order refunds in cases of surcharges and to grant full or partial 

Adminiitnitioa. remission of safe custody fees in suitable cases. A will or a codi- 
Recistration. cil can be deposited with him in a sealed cover and it can be got 
Organisation, registered at the cost of the party desiring it, after the death of 
the depositor. 

Senior Sub-Registrars are appointed as Inspectors of Registration. 
Their work is to inspect the work of all the Sub-Registry oflices 
in their charge. The Sangli district falls under the jurisdiction 
of the Inspector of Registration, Kolhapur Division. 

Registration of Under the Indian Registration Act (XVI of 1908) compulsory 
documents, registration is required in the case of certain documents and 
optional registration is provided for certain other documents. The 
documents which fulfil the prescribed requirements and for which 
the required stamp duty and the registration fees are paid are 
registered. A record of such registered documents is kept and 
extracts of documents affecting immoveable property in respect of 
which Records-of-Rights is maintained are sent to the officers 
concerned for making mutations. Certified copies from the pre¬ 
served records of registered documents arc also issued to the parties 
who apply for them. 

In all 15,383 documents were registered in the district during 
1962. Of these, 14,902 documents falling under compulsory 
registration were of the aggregate value of Rs. 1,83,42,057, docu¬ 
ments falling under optional registration were 212 and their 
aggregate value was Rs. 7,43,521, docurnents relating to moveable 
property were 151 and 118 were wills. 

Fees are levied for registration according to the prescribed scale, 
but the State Government have exempted fully or partially, levy 
of registration fees in respect of documents pertaining to societies 
registered under the Co-operative Societies Act. Certain types of 
societies such as Urban Co-operative Societies or banks and housing 
societies enjoy restricted exemptions in respect of documents where 
the consideration does not exceed the specified limit. All rural 
co-operative societies enjoy unrestricted exemption*. 

Photo copying Out of the eight Sub-Registrv Offices in the d'strict, photo 
system. copying system has been extended to four offices at Sangli, Miraj, 
Tasgaon, and Walva-Islampur. In these offices documents presen¬ 
ted for registration are copied by means of photography. For this 
purpose the documents are sent to the Government Photo Registry 
Office, Poona, where the documents are photographed under the 
micro-filming process and returned to the Sub-Registrar concerned 
with a photostat copy thereof. The film negatives are preserved 
in the Government Photo Registry Office, Poona. In the remain¬ 
ing four offices in the district, the documents are copied by hand. 


• For details please see Government Notification, Co-operation and Rural Develop¬ 
ment Department, No. CAS. 1061/27508-J, dated 16th August 1961. 
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All Sub-Registrars in the district are appointed as Registrars of 
Marriages under the Bombay Registration of Marriages Act, 1954, 
as well as under the Parsee Marriage and Divorce Act, 1936. 
Under the Bombay Registration of Marriages Act, 432 memoranda 
of marriages were registered in 1962. No marriage memorandum 
under the Parsee Marriage and Divorce Act was received for 
registration during the same year. The Headquarters Sub- 
Registrar, Sangli, also functions as Marriage Officer under the 
Special Marriage Act, 1954. The District Registrar. and the 
Headquarters Sub*Registrar are also Registrars of Births and 
Deaths under the Births, Deaths and Marriages Act, 1886, 

During 1962 the income of the Registration department in the 
district was Rs. 1,75,599 and the expenditure Rs. 50,752. 

Sales Tax Department. 

Sales Tax is the most important source of revenue to the 
State as it contributes to the Exchequer much more than any other 
head of revenue. In 1962-63, it yielded 30.38 crores of rupees. 

Th * Bombay Sales Tax Act (LI of 1959) which governs the levy 
and collection of sales tax replaced on January 1, 1960 the earlier 
Act which was in operation till then. Different systems of sales 
tax were in operation in different component parts of the State 
under the earlier Acts. Under the Bombay Sales Tax Act, 1959, 
a system which combined the two point levy in respect of certain 
goods with a single point levy at the first stage in respect of the 
same goods and single point levy at the penultimate stage of sale 
by the licensed dealer to a dealer without a licence, was introduced. 
For the ordinary registered dealer holding neither authorisation 
nor licence, recognition or permit and who obtained his require¬ 
ments on payment of tax to other registered dealers, retail sales 
tax on sales of certain goods at *4 pet cent of the turnover of sales 
oif such goods was introduced. 

The turnover for registration in the case of a manufacturer or 
importer of goods into the State of Maharashtra for liability to 
register and pay tax is fixed at Rs. 10,000 while the turnover for 
other dealers is fixed at Rs, 30,000. A dealer dealing purely in 
non-taxable goods is not liable to pay tax and is not liable to obtain 
a certificate of registration. 

Besides registration certificate, the Act provides for the issue of 
other privileged documents, namely, licence, authorisation, recog¬ 
nition and permit. A dealer holding a licence can purchase goods 
free of general sales tax for resale sub'iect to certain conditions. 
An authorisation enables a dealer holding it to purchase goods 
free of both the sales tax and the general sales tax for sale In the 
course of in ter-State trade and commerce or in the course of export 
subiect to prescribed conditions. A recognition enables a manu¬ 
facturer to purchase free of both the sales tax and the general sales 
tax. certain TOods required by him for use in the manufacture of 
goods for sale and for use in the packing of goods so manufac¬ 
tured. A permit enables a registered dealer who hona fide buys 
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for an agreed commission any goods on behalf of a principal 
mentioned in his books of account, to purchase such goods free 
of tax under prescribed conditions. 

A dealer registered under the Central Sales Tax Act, 1956, but 
who is not liable to pay tax imder section 3 of the Bombay Sales 
Tax Act, 1959, shall nevertheless be liable to pay tax— 

(а) on sale of goods in respect of the purchase of which he has 
furnished a declaration under sub-section (4) of section 8 of the 
Central Sales Tax Act, 1956, and 

(б) on sale of goods so purchased have been used. and accord¬ 
ingly, the provisions of sections 7 to 12 shall apply to such sales, 
as they apply to the sales made by a dealer liable to pay tax 
under section 3 of the Bombay Sales Tax Act, 1959. 

Every dealer who is liable to pay tax under sub-section (1) 
shall, for the purposes of sections 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 46, 47 
and 48 be deemed to be a registered dealer. 

The Act contains 5 Schedules, namely; 

Schedule A: It enumerates 51 classes of goods which are 
free from all taxes. 

Schedule B; This Schedule is in two parts. It lists declared 
goods. Part I lists the declared goods which are 
subjected to sales tax and Part II lists the goods 
which are subjected to general sales tax. Part I con¬ 
tains 3 classes of goods and Part II, 6 classes of goods. 

Schedule C; This Schedule lists 72 classes of goods liable 
only to sales tax at the first stage of sale. 

Schedule D: This Schedule lists 10 classes of goods subject¬ 
ed to general sales tax. 

Schedule E:. This Schedule lists 21 classes of goods of which 
the last is a residuary class of classification. These 
goods are liable both to sales tax and to general sales 
tax. As mentioned earlier, the ordinary registered 
dealer is liable to pay retail turnover tax of ^ per 
cent on the turnover of goods in this Schedule. 

The sale of a large number of goods consisting mostly of 
articles of consumption of comparatively poorer section of the 
community is exempted from tax altogether. The rates of tax 
on sales of goods liable to tax, vary according to the cost of 
goods, the economic conditions of the section of the population 
which mainly consumes the goods and other factors such as 
imposition of duty in some other State on goods like cloth, 
sugar, etc. 

For the purpose of the administration of the Sales Tax Act in 
Sangli district, one Sales Tax Officer has been appointed with 
headquarters at Sangli. He has. under him 4 Sales Tax Inspec¬ 
tors. The Sales Tax Officer exercises the powers delegated to 
him under the Bombay Sales Act, 1959. He registers the 
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dealers liable to pay tax and grants documents such as licence, 
authorisation, recognition and permit to those who are eligible 
for the same. The Sales Tax Officer receives periodical returns 
from the dealers showing the turnover during the period and the 
tax payable by them. He verifies the returns and passes order of 
assessment. He issues notices for demand, if any, after assess¬ 
ment and takes necessary stops to recover the tax assessed. He 
is primarily responsible for the general administration of the 
office. 

The officer next above the Sales Tax Officer, Sangli district, is 
the Assistant Commissioner of Sales Tax (Administration<wm- 
Appeals), Range III, Central Division, Sangli. The Sales. Tax 
Officer seeks clarifications and advice from the Assistant Com¬ 
missioner who hears appeals filed by the a.ssessees aggrieved 
against the assessment orders passed by the Sales Tax Officer. 

The officer next above the Assistant Commissioner of Sales 
Tax (Administration-ci/m-Appeals), Sangli, is the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner of Sales Tax, Central Division, Poona, with head¬ 
quarters at Poona. He enjoys administrative as well as appellate 
authority over the Assistant Commissioner. 

The Commissioner of Sales Tax, Maharashtra State, Bombay, 
having headquarters at Bombay is the chief controlling, inspect¬ 
ing, co-ordinating, executive and administrative authority in the 
Sales Tax matters and is directly responsible to the Government. 

The Maharashtra Sales Tax Tribunal hears appeals/revisions 
from asscssees aggrieved against the orders of the Commissioner 
of Sales Tax, the Deputy Commissioner of Sales Tax and the 
Assistant Commissioner of Sales Tax. 

Reference application can be filed to the High Court on a 
question of law arising out of orders of the Maharashtra Sales 
Tax Tribunal. 

The following statement shows the revenue derived from Sales 
Tax in Sangli district during 1960-61 to 1962-63: — 

Year Amount 

Rs. 

1960- 61 ... 17,22,420 

1961- 62 ... 20,23,021 

1962- 63 ... 19,61,736 

Stamps Department 

The Superintendent of Stamps, Maharashtra, is the authority 
that controls the supply and sale of State Stamps in the State. 
In the Sangli district, the Collector of Sangli as the administra¬ 
tive head of the district holds the general charge of the Stamps 
department. No officer in the district is specially in charge of 
stamps. The work is done by the Stamp Head Clerk under the 
supervision of the Treasury Officer, Sangli. The Treasury Officer 
has the charge of the local depot at Sangli and is responsible for 
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the maintenance of the stock of stamps, their distribution to 
i)ranch depots and their sale to the public. Branch depots arc 
located at every taluka and mahal headquarters and arc in 
charge of the Sub-Treasury Officers, i.e., the Mamlatdara and 
Mahalkaris. 


To suit public convenience stamps are sold not only at the 
local depot and the branch depots but also at various other 
centres by vendors authorised by the Government. There are 
20 licensed stamp vendors in the district. Besides, the Stamp 
Head Clerk has been appointed as an cx-officio stamp vendor. 
Similarly stamps are also sold direct to the public from sub¬ 
depots, i.e., Sub-Treasuries, in case of the demand for stamps of 
higher denominations. 


The following table gives the total income realised from 
stamps in the Sangli district during the period from 1962-63 to 
1964-65 and the discount paid to licensed stamp vendors during 
the same period:— 


1961-62 1963-64 

Rs. P, Rs, p, 

(7) Total income realised 
from Stamp Duty 

(i) Judicial statnpa .. 3,04,485 9 3,43,393 68 

{it) Non-judicial stamps 3.59,730 65 7i57,970 85 

{11) Discount Paid to 
stamp vtnaors 

(0 Judicial stamps .. 1,906 91 671 79 

{it) Non-judicial stamps 8,673 40 12,768 70 

Motor Vehici ks Department 


1965-66 

Rs. P. 


3,68,870 3 
8,94,666 55 


2,155 73 
4,036 58 


The Motor Vehicles department deals with the administration 
of the Motor Vehicles Tax and the Motor Vehicles (Amend¬ 
ment) Act of 1956, the Bombay Motor Vehicles Tax Act 
(LXV of 1958); Bombay Motor Vehicles (Taxation of Passengers) 
Act, 1958 and the Maharashtra Tax on Goods (carried by road) 
Act, 1962. Under the first Act all motor vehicles have to be 
registered, all drivers have to take out a licence, which is given 
only on the.r passing the prescribed test of competence, the 
hours of work of drivers of transport vehicles are to be restrict¬ 
ed, and third party insurance of all vehicles plying in public 
places has to be effected. It gives power to the State Govern¬ 
ment to subject vehicles to strict mechanical tests and to con- 
trol the number of vehicles to be licensed for public hire, speci¬ 
fying their routes and also the freight rates. Fees are leviable 
for registration and for issue of licences and permits. 


There is a State Transport Authority for the State, and 
Ri'gional Transport Authorities have been set up for convenient 
regions of the State. The State Transport Aurhority co-ordinates 
the activities of the Regional Transport Authorities. The 
Regional Transport Authority controls the motor transport in 
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the region and deals with the issue of permits to different cate¬ 
gories of transport vehicles according to the policy laid down by 
the State Transport Authority and the State Government from 
time to time. It also performs such duties as grant of authorisa¬ 
tions to drive public service vehicles and conductors’ licences, 
taking departmental action against those permit holders who 
contravene any condition of the permit etc., and prescribing 
policy in certain important matters relating to motor transport 
m the region. 

The jurisdiction of the Regional Transport Authority for 
Poona Region with headquarters at Poona extends over Sangli 
district along with the districts of Poona, Satara, Kolhapur, 
Sholapur and Amadnagar. It consists of four official and six 
non-official members nominated by Government under sub¬ 
section (1) of .section 44 of the Motor Vehicles Act. 

The Regional Transport Officer functions as the Secretary and 
Executive Officer of the Regional Transport Authority. In his 
capacity as Regional Transport Officer he is. the authority for 
licensing drivers and registering vehicles and also for prosecut¬ 
ing in cases of offences committed under the Motor Vehicles 
Act. Acting under the authority of the Regional Transport 
Authority he is responsible for all the duties connected with the 
issue of and countersignatures of authorisation to drive public 
service vehicles and conductors’ licences, and with the grant, 
revocation, suspension and cancellation of permits for public 
carriers, private carriers, stage carriages and taxi cabs. 

One Assistant Regional Transport Officer and one Supervisor 
assist the Regional Transport Officer, at headquarters. Nine 
Motor Vehicles Inspectors look after the work of registration, 
inspection of motor vehicles, testing of motor drivers and 
conductors, checking of motor vehicles and detecting offences 
under the Motor Vehicles Act. They are assisted by four 
Assistant Motor Vehicles Inspectors in these duties. One Motor 
Vehicle prosecutor looks after the prosecution work and 
conducts cases instituted in courts of law. He also assists the 
Regional Tran.sport Officer in legal matters. 

This department has liaison with the Police department. The 
Police department carries out periodical checks of motor vehicles 
and detects offences under the Motor Vehicles Act. It also 
attends to references from the Motor Vehicles department 
regarding verification of character of applicants for public 
service vehicles authorisations, conductors’ licences, taxi cab 
permits, etc. It also helps in the verification of non-use of 
vehicles and recoveries of arrears of taxes and in specifying 
particular places for bus stops, etc. 

The District Magistrate is concerned with the department in 
connection with imposition of restrictions on road transport, 
fixation of speed limits, and location of motor stands at various 
places, etc. 
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Under the Bombay Motor Vehicles Tax Act, taxes are levied 
on all motor vehicles except those designated and used solely for 
agricultural operations on farms and farm lands. The taxes 
are imposed according to the type of vehicle (e.g.j motor cycles, 
tricycles, goods, vehicles, passenger vehicles, etc.) and their laden 
or unladen weight. The Act has removed all municipal and 
State tolls on motor vehicles. The rules made under this Act lay 
down that when a vehicle is to be registered within the State, 
the registering authority (i.e., the Regional Transport Officer/ 
Assistant Regional Transport Officer) shall verify the particulars 
furnished in the application for registration (e.g., the make uf 
vehicle, its capacity, etc.), and determine the rate of the tax for 
which the vehicle is liable. Every registered owner who wants to 
use or keep for use any vehicle in the State has to pay the tax 
determined. In respect of transport vehicle the limits within 
which the vehicle will be plied (whether only within the limits of 
particular municipality or cantonment, or throughout the State) 
has also to be stated. A token for the payment of the tax will be 
issued by the Taxation Authority and this has to be attached to 
and carried on the vehicle at all times when the vehicle is in use 
in a public place. A fresh declaration has to be made annually, 
or every time the tax has to be paid, i.c., quarterly, half yearly 
or annually. The taxation authority before issuing the token in 
respect of the payment of the tax has to satisfy itself that every 
declaration is complete in all respects and the proper amount of 
tax has been paid. Every owner of a motor vehicle keeping his 
vehicle in non-use during any period has to give advance intima¬ 
tion of his intention of keeping his vehicle m non-use for any 
period for which he desires to be exempted from the payment of 
tax and declare the place of garage where the vehicle is kept while 
in non-use. 

The Bombay Motor Vehicles (Taxation of Passengers) Act, 
1958, envisages levy and payment to the State Government of a 
tax on all passengers carried by Stage carriages (including stage 
carriages used as contract carriages) at the rate of 15 per cent of 
the amount of the fares payable to the operator of the stage 
carriages except where such stage carriages ply exclusively within 
a municipal area or exclusively on such routes serving municipal 
and adjacent areas as may be approved by the State Government. 

The Maharashtra Tax on Goods (carried by road) Act, 1962, 
came into force with effect from October 1, 1962. The tax in 
accordance with the provisions of the Act and the rules made 
thereunder is leviable on goods carried by the operators of 
public goods vehicles at the rate of 3 per cent of the freight charg¬ 
ed for the carriage of the goods. 

The said Act also provides for the payment of tax on goods by 
lump-sum payment. The rates of lump-sum payment have been 
notified by Goveirnment.* ___ 

* (Notification No. TGA 1062-(V) XII, dated 13th September 1962). The 
Director of Transport, State of Maharashtra, Bombay, is the authority to receive 
their returns or the lump-sum payment. 
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Income-Tax Department. 


CHAPTER 11. 


The functioning of the Income-tax department in Sangli district Rtvenu* 
falls under the adniinistrative control of the Commissioner of A latowtowlap. 
Income-tax, Poona and the Inspecting Assistant Commissioner *'“***' 
of Income-tax, Poona Range II, Poona. The appellate functions 
of the district come under the jurisdiction of the Appellate Assist¬ 
ant Commissioner of Income-tax, Kolhapur Range, Kolhapur. 

Appeals can be preferred by the assessees or the department to the 
Income-Tax Appellate Tribunal, Bombay, and to the appropriate 
judicial authority. The main work regarding income-tax in 
Saneli district is carried out by four Income-tax Officers assisted 
by tour Inspectors and necessary ministerial staff. 

The Income-tax unit in Sangli district has been divided into 
four wards each having a separate establishment. Their jurisdic¬ 
tion has been fixed territorially and has been classified according 
to income. The jurisdiction varies according to the pending work 
load at the beginning of the year. 


On April 1, 1965, the number of assessees in the district stood 
at 6,058. Number of assessees assessable under the Wealth-tax 
was 137. The number of assessees under the gift-tax varied from 
year to year as the assessees are liable to payment only for the 
year in which taxable gifts are made. 

The total net collection of Income-tax, Wealth-tax and Gift- 
tax for the year ending on 31st March 1965 was as given below: — 

Rs. (in thousands) 


Income-tax 

5369 

Wealth-tax 

180 

Gift-tax 

29 

classification of the assessees was 

as follows: — 

Limited Companies 

23 

Firms 

897 

Hindu Undivided Families 

178 

Individuals 

4310 

Association of Persons 

57 


The field work of enquiry and survey is being done by the 
Inspectors. Notices are generally served by post as well as by 
the Notice Servers. The scrutiny and examination of accounts is 
being done at the office where the public is required to come with 
the books of accounts. For the convenience of the assessees the 
Income-tax Officers also camp at taluka places many times. 
The statutory powers of investigation, assessment and recovery are 
mainly given to the Income-tax Officer and he is the person, who 
mainly administers the Act. He, however, functions under the 
control and instructions of the higher authorities, as provided 
under the Act, 
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CHAH'ER II. The Act also provides for the recovery machinery in addition 
mwnUt usual powers vested in Income-Tax Officers. Where 

assessee does not pay the tax after normal proceedings, and where 
Income-Tax. it has to be recovered by coercive measures, the immovable proper¬ 
ties of the assessee are attached. This is being done through the 
Collector of the district whose office acts as the Tax Recovery 
Office, under the Act. 

The Income-Tax Officer, A-Ward, Sangli, is the administrative 
head of the office, and he also acts as the Public Relations Officer 
of the Department in the district. 



CHAPTER 12 —LAW, ORDER AND JUSTICE 

Police Department, 


The Primary functions of the Pouce are the prevention and 
the detection of crime, the maintenance of Law and Order, the 
apprehension of offenders, escorting and guarding of prisoners, 
treasure or private or public property of which they may be placed 
in charge and the prosecution of criminals. They have, however, 
various other duties to perform, such as control of traffic, censor¬ 
ship of plays and other performances, service of summonses and 
warrants in criminal cases, destruction of stray dogs, inspection 
of explosives and poison shops and extinguishing fires. Apart 
from these which are imposed upon them by law, other (miscella¬ 
neous) duties which fall upon Police department, such as giving 
aid to displaced persons and pilgrims, verification of character, 
passports and naturalisation inquiries, etc., are entrusted to them 
for administrative reasons. 

Under section 4 of the Bombay Police Act (XXII of 1951) the 
superintendence of the police force throughout the State vests in 
and is exercisable by the State Government. In exercise of powers 
under section 6 of the Act, the State Government appoints the 
Inspector General of Police for the direction and supervision of 
the Police Force. The Inspector General of Police in the State 
of Maharashtra is thus the head of the police force and his head¬ 
quarters is at Bombay. It is the province of the Inspector General 
to watch over the recruitment, education, housing and equipment 
of the police force and to regulate the internal organisation and 
method of working. He is assisted in his office by . two Assistant 
Inspectors General of Police (Officers of the rank of District 
Superintendent of Police). 

For the purpose of administration, Maharashtra State has been 
divided into four Police ranges, besides Greater Bombay.* These 
four ranges correspond with the four divisions for which Divi¬ 
sional Officers have been appointed. In Greater Bombay, the 
Commissioner of Police, who is second in the hierarchy, is in 
charge of the City Police Force. The State Criminal Investigation 
Department (C. I. D.) is under the control of an officer of the 


♦Recently Police Commissioners have been appointed for Poona and Nagpur 
Cities. 
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rank of the Deputy Inspector General of Police. Similarly the 
State Reserve Police Force Groups and Police Training Schools 
are in charge of the Deputy Inspector General of Police, Head¬ 
quarters. Each range in the State which is in charge of a Deputy 
Inspector General is divided into districts, each corresponding 
with the revenue district, and is in charge of a District Superin¬ 
tendent of Police. Under section 17 (1) of the Bombay Police 
Act, the District Magistrate has control over District Superinten¬ 
dent of Police and the police force of a district. He also decides 
the questions of policy and of the administration of law within 
the district; but he does not interfere in the questions of recruit¬ 
ment, internal economy or organisation of the district force which 
is the province of the Inspector General of Police. 

For the purposes of Police administration, Sangli district is 
divided into two Sub-Divisions, viz., Miraj Sub-Division and Islam- 
pur Sub-Division, each in charge of a Sub-Divisional Police Officer 
(Assistant Superintendent of Police or Deputy Superintendent of 
Police). The Miraj Sub-Division comprises 6 Police Stations and 
9 Out-posts while the Islampur Sub-Division comprises 9 Police 
Stations and 12 Out-posts. The Sub-Divisional Officers are assisted 
in their work by an Inspector designated as Circle Police Inspector 
with headquarters at Miraj and Vita, respectively. One Police 
Inspector designated as Home Police Inspector supervises the work 
pertaining to criminal offences in Sangli City police station and 
acts as Personal Assistant to the District Superintendent of Police. 
For political and allied work, the district has an Intelligence 
Branch, called the Local Intelligence Branch which is in charge of 
a Sub-Inspector. The Crime Branch called the Local Crime 
Branch for the District is also in charge of a Sub-Inspector. 

For recruitment and training of policemen, there is an officer 
called the Reserve Sub-Inspector, who is incharge of the head¬ 
quarters. Arms, ammunition and other equipment are distribut¬ 
ed from the district headquarters by the Reserve Sub-Inspector who 
works under the supervision of the Home Police Inspector. 


The total sanctioned strength of police officers and men towards 
the end of 1962 was as under: — 


erial 

Designation 

Perma¬ 

Tempo¬ 

Total 

No. 


nent 

rary 


1 

District Superintendent of Police 

1 

, , 

I 

2 

Sub-Divisional Police Officers .. 

2 

. . 

2 

3 

Police Inspectors .. 

3 

. , 

3 

4 

Police Sub-Inspectors 

29 

» • 

29 

5 

Unarmed Head Constables 

120 

8 

128 

6 

Armed Head Constables 

63 

50 

113 

7 

Unarmed Police Constables 

367 

66 

433 

8 

Armed Police Constables.. 

282 

179 

461 

9 

Head Wireless Operator .. 

1 

* • 

1 

10 

Wireless Operators 

2 

* • 

2 
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The total expenditure on the police force for 1962 was 
Rs. 18,9L105, 

The sanctioned strength of the police works out to one police¬ 
man per 2.97 square miles and per 1,104 persons. 

The District Superintendent of Police is the executive head of 
the police force in the district. As such he is expected to keep the 
force under his control in proper trim and to ensure, by constant 
supervision, that the duty of prevention and detection of crime 
is properly performed by the force. He has to maintain intimate 
relations with the public with a view to making such changes as 
necessary from time to time. He has to tour extensively and 
inspect every police station and out-post in the district once a year. 
Sometimes he visits the scenes of serious offences like dacoity and 
murder, when organised gangs are suspected to be at work. He 
also visits scenes of other offences when a spate of crime is reported 
and gives suitable instructions to his subordinates to check it. 

The Assistant Superintendent of Police or the Deputy Superin¬ 
tendent of Police i.e. officer-in-charge of Sub-Division is primarily 
responsible for all crime work in his charge. Under the general 
supervision of the District Superintendent of Police, he is res¬ 
ponsible for the efficiency and discipline of the officers and men 
in his division and holds detailed inspections of the police 
stations and out-posts in his charge at regular intervals. He is 
assisted by one Sub-Divisional Police Inspector. 

The Sub-Inspector of Police is the officer-in-charge of a police 
station. He is responsible for the prevention and detection of 
crime in his charge. He is assisted by a number of Head 
Constables, and Constables. In the absence of the Sub-Inspector, 
the Head Constable holds charge of the police station as the 
Police Station Officer and looks to all routine work including 
investigation of crime. Constables perform such duties as may 
be ordered by Head Constables and their superior officers. 

Recruitment to the cadre of Assis^tant Superintendents of 
Police who belong to the Indian Police Service is made by the 
Government of India on the recommendations of the Union 
Public Service Commission. On their appointment to the ser¬ 
vice they are attached to the Central Police Training College, 
Mount Abu, for a period of one year and after successful com¬ 
pletion of the training they are sent to the States concerned for 
undergoing further training. In this State, the probationer? are 
attached to district for practical training for five and a half 
months and at the Police Training School, Nasik, for four and a 
half months before they are appointed to hold independent 
charges of Sub-Divisional Police Officers. An Assistant Superin¬ 
tendent of Police is considered eligible for promotion to a senior 
post in the Indian Police Service cadre after completion of four 
years’ service from the date of joining. 

Of the total number of appointments of police on the sanction¬ 
ed cadre of Deputy Superintendents of Police 70 per cent are 
filled in by promotion from the lower ranks of the District 
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CHATTER 12. Police Force and remaining 30 per cent by direct recruitment 
which is made by the State Government from candidates 
recommended by the Maharashtra Public Service Commission. 
Jnitlce. Candidates appointed by direct recruitment are attached to the 
PoLice. Police Training School, Nasik, for training and are kept on 

Recruitment, probation for a period of three years. During the first two years 
of their probationary period, they are required to pass depart¬ 
mental examination prescribed by the Government. After 
passing the prescribed examination while at the Police Training 
School, they are required to undergo practical training in dis¬ 
tricts for a period of one year. They are considered for promo¬ 
tion to Indian Police Service cadre after they put in eight years’ 
service as Deputy Superintendents of Police. 

Appointments of Inspectors of Police are made by Inspector 
General of Police from amongst the Sub-Inspectors of Police who 
are found fit for promotion. No direct recruitment is ordinarily 
made. 

Recruitment of Sub-Inspectors is made by the Inspector 
General of Police, both by promotion of officers from the lower 
ranks of the District Police Force and by direct recruitment, 
50 per cent of the vacancies being filled in by direct recruitment. 
Of the remaining 50 per cent, 25 per cent of the vacancies are filled 
in by departmental candidates passing the Police Sub-Inspector’s 
Course at the Central Police Training School, Nasik, and the 
remaining 25 per cent by promotion of officers from lower ranks. 

Candidates for direct recruitment may be either from outside 
the police or from the Police Department. These candidates are, 
in the first instance, selected for training in the Police Training 
School, Nasik, as Police Sub-In.spectors. The selection is made 
by the Inspector General of Police assisted by a Committee of 
the Commissioner of Police, Bombay, a Deputy Inspector 
General of Police and the Principal, Central Police Training 
School, Nasik. 

The Police Constables are recruited directly and the Head 
Constables generally from the ranks of Constables. However, to 
attract better men, recruitment of Head Constables is made 
direct from qualified candidates up to one-third of the vacancies. 

Armed and There are two sections of the police force viz,, armed and 
^PoUce** unarmed. In 1962 the armed section consisted of 113 Head 

Constables and 461 Constables. The armed force is mainly 

allotted the duties of guarding jails and lock-ups and escorting 
prisoners and treasures. The unarmed section consisted of 128 
Head Constables and 433 constables. The unarmed police are 
drilled to give them an upright and manly bear.'ng and to 
enable them to turn, march and salute smartly and correctly 
and to instil discipline in them. They are taught squad drill, 
drill with and without arms, rifle and firing exercises, bayonet 
fighting, riot drill, dacoit operations, guard and sentry duty, 
skirmishing, ceremonial drill, etc. 
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All the officers and men in the police force of the district arc CHAPTER 12. 
literate and they possess the necessary educational qualifications. 

There is a static wireless station at Sangli city police station. 

The station is manned by one head wireless operator and two 
wireless operators. 
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The staff consisting of the Siib-In.spector, four unarmed Head 
Constables, 16 unarmed Police Constables, two armed Head 
Constables and six armed Police Constables is detailed for the 
prohibition work in the district. 

The total number of cases of crime reported to the police 
during the years 1960 to 1962 is given below: — 

1960 1961 1962 

(i) Total number of cases reported, 977 860 924 

OlflSS 1 to Va 

(ii) Total number of cases reported, 2,649 2,972 2,963 

Class VI. 

Serions crime including murders, attempts at murders, culp¬ 
able homicide, dacoities, robberies, house-breaking and thefts, 
riots and grievous hurts varied as under; — 

1959 . 948 

1960 .. .. .. 706 

1961 . 607 

1962 . 661 

The average crime under classes I to V for the last three years 
in this district comes to 920. The average crime under classes I 
to V per lakh of population during the last three years works 
out to 74.8. 


Prohibition 

Staff. 


Incidence 
of Crime. 


The crime figures reported under Prohibition Act during 
1960—62 were a? under:— 

1960 1961 l%2 

2,157 2,463 2.459 

Our of 2,459 cases, 2,384 pertained to liquor and 75 to dope. 
The number of cases decid^ during the year 1962 was 416. Of 
the decided cases, 410 pertained to liquor and six to dope. Of 
these cases, convictions were recorded in 356 cases and 60 were 
acquitted or discharged. The number of persons convicted 
during the year was 45.67 per 100,000 of population. Of the 537 
persons convicted in the year 1962, 531 were for liquor and six 
were for dope. No juvenile offender was convicted during the 
year 1962. 

The average crime under the head ‘prohibition’ for 1960—62 in 
Sangli district comes to 2.359.7. The average crime under the 
head ‘prohibition’ per lakh of population for the period in the 
district works out to 1,919. 

In 1962 there were nine Police Prosecutors in the district. 


Prosecuting 

Staff. 
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The total number of cases conducted by the prosecutors 
during the year 1962 was 2.774. Of these, 1,983 cases ended in 
conviction, 395 acquitted or discharged, 130 compounded, 
24 withdrawn, 65 committed to sessions and 177 were pending 
trial. The percentage of conviction to cases decided works out 
to 49.82. 

Besides these prosecutors, the executive stafE conducted 661 
chapter cases of which 387 ended in conviction, 147 in acquittal 
or discharged and 32 were compounded and 95 were pending 
trial. 

Government quarters have been provided in the district to 
nine officers and 394 men as against 29 officers and 1,115 men. 

The village police organisation is constituted under the 
Bombay Village Police Act (VIII of 1867). The administration 
of the village police is vested in the District Magistrate who may 
delegate the execution of any provisions of the Act to an 
Assistant or Deputy Collector, being a Magistrate of the first 
class. 

There are 534 villages in the district. Each village or group 
of villages has a police patil. The police patil is required to 
collect information regarding suspicious Idoking strangers and 
has to send it to the police station. He has to keep a strict 
watch over the movements of bad characters under surveillance 
of the police. When patrolling policeman goes to the village, he 
has to give all the information he possesses about events in the 
village. It is the duty of the village police patil to maintain 
law and order in the village. He is assisted in his work by the 
village watchman. 

There ia a Home Guards Unit in the district mainly to 
supplement the ordinary police force. 

The Commandant General is in charge of the Home Guards 
organisation and under him are Commandants in each district 
who control the Home Guards in the district. The appoint¬ 
ments of the District Commandants are made by the Govern¬ 
ment from the public and the posts are purely honorary carry¬ 
ing no remuneration. The organization is non-political and non- 
communal in character. 

The Home Guards are trained in squad drill, lathi drill, use 
of- arms, control of traffic, elementary law, mob-fighting, un¬ 
armed combat and guard and escort drill. They are also train¬ 
ed in first aid and fire-fighting. They are encouraged to take to 
social work. When called for duty they enjoy the same powers, 
privileges and protection as are enjoyed by an officer of the 
police force appointed under any Act for the time being in 
force. Their functions consist mainly of guarding public build¬ 
ings, patrolling for the prevention of crime and assisting the 
police in their ordinary duties. They are issued uniforms and 
are paid duty allowance at prescribed rates whenever they are 
called out for duty. 
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In 1962, out of 534 villages in the district, village defence CHAPTER 12. 
parties had been formed in 527 villages with 101,325 persons o^der 

enrolled as members. Licences to possess fire-arms had been fttui 
granted to 1,059 of them. There were one honorary village JuiBce, 

defence officer and six honorary assistant village defence officers Police. 
in the district, who were responsible for the organisation and 
promotion of the village defence parties in each village. The parties, 
main functions of the village defence parties are to help the 
police in prevention and detection of crime. They have to per¬ 
form night rounds and have to see that no breach of peace takes 
place. 

Jail Department 

There is one district prison and six taluka sub-jails in Sangli Jails, 
district. Prisoners with agricultural bail are inhabited in the Location. 
Swatantrapur Colony situated at a distance of about two and a 
half miles from Atpadi where they are allowed to take their 
families. These prisoners work on the farm admeasuring about 
58 acres attached to the Colony. 

The prison at Sangli has been classified as the district prison Classiacatlon- 
class IP mainly for confinement of casual prisoners sentenced 
up to two years and local undertrial prisoners. 

The taluka sub-jails governed under the rules of the Bombay 
sub-jail manual in the districts arc located at Islampur, Jath, 

Mira], Tasgaon, Vita and Shirala. 

Sangli District Prison can accommodate 166 prisoners, jhe 
daily average population of the district prison during the year 
1963 was 216. During 1963, 1,735 persons were admitted to the 
District Prison as against 1,669 released. Figures under the 
same heads for the year 1962 were 1,538 and 1,598, respectively. 

For purposes of prison administration, the State has been Organigation. 
divided into two Regions viz., Eastern Region and Western 
Region. The Aurangabad and Nagpur revenue divisions 
constitute the Eastern Region and Bombay and Poona revenue 
divisions constitute the Western Region. The Superintendents 
of Nagpur Central Prison and the Yeravda Central Prison have 
been appointed as ex-officio Deputy Inspector General of Prisons 
of the Eastern and Western Regions respectively. Some of"the 
powers, exercised by the Inspector General of Prisons have been 
delegated to the Deputy Inspectors General of Prisons. The 
Regional Deputy Inspectors General of Prisons have been put in 
the immediate over-all charge of the prisons in their respective 
regions. The Inspector General of Prisons exercises general 
control and superintendence of all prisons and jails in the State, 
subject to the orders of the State Government. 

' Vide Grovernment Home Department, Order No. RJM. 1058/(i)-IV, dated 
26th April 1962. 
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The Superintendent, Sangli District Prison, is vested with 
executive management of the prison in all matters relating to 
internal economy, discipline, labour, puni.shment, etc., subject to 
the orders and authority of the Regional Deputy Inspector 
General of Prisons and the Inspector General of Prisons, Maha¬ 
rashtra State, Poona. The Superintendent, Sangli District 
Prison, is assisted in his work hy the Jailor Group II and other 
ministerial staff. Prisoners promoted to the rank of Convict 
Overseers and Night Watchmen are utilised for prison services. 

The full-time Medical Officer on deputation from the Medical 
department looks after the prison hospital at the Sangli District 
Prison. 

The Jail Officers’ Training School was started in 1955 at 
Poona, with a view to imparting practical as well as theoretical 
training to the prison officers (Superintendents of Prisons. 
Jailors Group I and II) on various subjects relating to correc¬ 
tional administration and prison management. This School 
provides training to guards and N.C.O.s also. 

Accounts test has been prescribed for Gazetted and Non- 
Gazetted staff of the prison department. The examination is 
conducted by the Public Service Commission twice a year. The 
Inspector General of Prisons conducts examination twice a year 
for ministerial and technical staff. The ministerial staff is 
deputed for training in accounts matters every three months. 
The training is organised by the Deputy Director of Accounts 
and Treasuries at Bombay, Poona, Nagpur and Aurangabad. 

Prisoners are classified as Class-I or Class-II by the Court after 
taking into consideration their status in society and also the 
nature of the offence committed. They are further classified as 
casuals, habituals, under-trials, etc. 

On admission, a prisoner is examined by the Medical Officer, 
who classifies him as fit for light, medium or hard labour. 
Suitable work is assigned to prisoners after taking into account 
their health conditions, aptitude, etc. 

Prisoners are engaged in handloom weaving, pitloom weaving 
and tailoring at the Sangli District Prison. The value of the 
products was placed at Rs. 17,663 in 1962 and Rs. 26,491 in 
1963. The number of workers engaged in the.se factories was 46 
in 1962 and 45 in 1963. 

Prisoners who are engaged in prison occupations are paid 
wages as per rules. 

Prisoners are granted ordinary remission, annual good coUr 
duct remission, special remission, state remission, blood donation 
remission, remission for conservancy work and remission for 
physical training as per the rules. 

A prisoner is released on parole by the Divisional Commis¬ 
sioner under whose jurisdiction the prisoner is lodged, in the 
event of serious illness or death of any member of his family or 
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his nearest relative or for any other sufficient cause. The 
.spent on parole does not count as part of sentence. 

During 1963 expenditure in respect of Sangli District 
was Rsi. 85,569. 
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The cases of long-term prisoners are initially reviewed by an 
Advisory Board. Deserving prisoners are released- prematurely 
under the orders of Government by remitting the unexpired 
portion of their sentences. 

A Board of Visitors comprising official and non-official 
visitors is appointed for the prison. There are four non-official 
visitors of which two are the members of the Maharashtra 
Legislature and are nominated by the Government. The 
appointment of non-official visitors other than members of the 
Maharashtra Legislature is made for a period not exceeding 
three years. 

Two moral lecturers have been appointed at the Sangli Dis¬ 
trict Prison. 

Literacy classes are conducted for prisoners under the super¬ 
vision of a paid teacher. School books, slates and pencils are 
provided to prisoners at Government cost. Prisoners who desire 
to prosecute higher studies are also extended necessary facilities. 
Education in ethics and good citizenship is conducted at the 
District Prison by two eminent persons appointed for the pur¬ 
pose. 

Documentary and full length films are exhibited to prisoners 
ordinarily once a month by the Publicity department. News¬ 
papers are supplied to convict prisoners at Government cost as 
per the scale laid down under the rules. A library has been 
organised for the benefit of prisoners. Prisoners are also per¬ 
mitted to keep at a time two religious and ten non-religious 
books of their own. Facilities for playing games like hu-tu-tu, 
kho-kho, volley-ball, atya-patya, lezint, etc., have been provided 
for the prisoners. 

Matters pertaining to the welfare of prisoners are attended to 
by prison officers as per rules. A canteen is also conducted for 
their benefit. 
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Emphasis is always laid on the maintenance of good discipline Discipline, 
in the prison. Positive and constructive discipline is treated as 
the basic foundation for wholesome changes in the attitude of 
the prisoners. 

Directorate of Social Welfare (Correctional Administration Social 
Wing and Non-Correctional Wing) Welfare. 

The Bombay Children Act (I.,XXI of 1948) ; Central Provinces Legislation, 
and Berar Children Act, 1928; Hyderabad Children Act, 1951. 

The Bombay Borstal Schools Act (XVIII of 1929)’ and the 


* The provisions of the Borstal Schools Act are implemented by the Jail Depart¬ 
ment. 


A-1322—36-A. 
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Bombay Probation of Offenders Act (XIX of 1938) are the 
enactments of social legislation, the aim of which is to protect 
children and to prevent young offenders and youthful adult 
offenders from becoming antisocial elements. While the 
Children Acts deal with children below sixteen years of age, the 
Borstal Schools Act is applied to adolescents between 16 and 21 
and the Probation of Offenders Act provides for supervision of 
offenders of any age, especially those between 21 and 25 and 
those who have not committed offences punishable w'ith death 
or transportation for life. In addition the Bombay Habitual 
Offenders’ Restriction Act (II of 1947) was passed with a view to 
making provision for restricting the movement of habitual 
offenders, for requiring them to report themselves and for plac¬ 
ing them in settlements. 

The Bombay Children Act consolidates all previous laws 
relating to the custody, protection, treatment and rehabilitation 
of children and youthful offenders and also for the trial of 
youthful offenders. It gives protection to four principal classes 
of children viz., (1) those who are neglected, destitute or living 
in immoral surroundings and those in moral danger ; (2) un¬ 

controllable children who have been reported as such by their 
parents, (3) children especially girls who have been used for 
begging and such other purposes by mercenary persons; and 
(4) young delinquents who either in the company or at the insti¬ 
gation of elderly persons or by their inability to surmount 
difficulties! encountered by them or by their failure to adjust 
themselves to the given circumstances have committed offences 
against the various laws of the land. Such children are taken 
charge of either by the police or by officers known as the Proba¬ 
tion Officers and in most cases, are kept in Remand Homes. A 
Remand Home is primarily a place of safety where a child can 
be safely accommodated until its case is decided by the Juvenile 
Court. It is also a place of observation where a child’s character 
and behaviour can be minutely observed and its needs fully 
provided for by wise and careful consideration. After enquiries 
regarding their home conditions and antecedents have been 
completed they are placed before special courts known as 
“Juvenile Courts’’ and dealt with according to the provisions of 
the Children Act. If the home conditions are found to be 
satisfactory and if what is needed is only restoration to their 
parents they are placed under the supervision of a trained 
Probation Officer. If the home conditions are unwholesome and 
uncongenial, the children are committed to institutions known 
as “Certified Schools” or "Fit Per-sons Institutions”. 

“Fit Person” includes any association established for the 
reception and protection of children. In all these schools or 
institutions the children receive training, according to their 
individual aptitudes, in caq>entry, smithy, book-binding, 
tailoring, agriculture, weaving, poultry-farming, goat-rearing, 
gardening, etc. Youthful offenders, when implicated in any 
offence along with adult offenders, have to he tried separately in 
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Juvenile Courts. The technique employed in Juvenile Courts is 
entirely different from that in adult courts. Penal terms are 
avoided, and even the word “punishment” has been dropped 
from the enactment in describing the treatment to be meted 
out to such children. The children are regarded only as victims 
of circumstances. 

Adolescent criminals coming under the Borstal Schools Act are 
sent for detention and training in the Borstal School, Kolhapur. 

For the proper enforcement of the legislative enactments men¬ 
tioned above, machinery both official and non-official is provid¬ 
ed. The non-oHicial machinery is provided by the Maharashtra 
State Probation and Aftercare Association, Poona, with a net¬ 
work of affiliated bodies called the District Probation and After¬ 
care Associations which are actively functioning in twenty dis¬ 
tricts ot the State. These associations provide ‘ Hemand Homes” 
and “Aftercare Hostels” and also employ Probation Officers to 
make enquiries regarding the home conditions and antecedents 
of children as also to supervise the young persons released 
either directly by courts or on licence from Certified Schools 
and the Borstal School. As regards offenders dealt with under 
the Probation of Offenders Act, the work of the District Associa¬ 
tion consists of only making preliminary enquiries regarding 
the cases of alleged offenders referred to them and in carrying 
in selected areas supervision of offenders released on probation. 

The official agency is now the Correctional Administration 
Wing of the Directorate of Social Welfare. Until 1934 the 
Juvenil edepartment, as it was then known, was controlled by 
the Education department. From April 1934, it was attached 
to the Backward Class department under the control of the 
Home department. The backward Class Officer was designated 
as the Cnief Inspector of Certified Schools. In March 1946, the 
administration ot the Bombay Beggars Act (XXIII of 1945) was 
added to the duties of Backward Class Officers. As the work 
increased and the Backward Class Officer could not devote much 
attention to the expansion of work under the social laws relating 
to children from the Juvenile Branch, the Maharashtra State 
Probation and Aftercare Association and the Beggars Branch 
were divorced from the control of the Backward Class Officer 
from June 1947 and these three branches were constituted into 
a separate department called the “Juvenile and Beggars Depart¬ 
ment” under the full-time Chief Inspector of Certified Schools 
and the Chief Inspector of Certified Institutions. 

In 1957, Government constituted the Directorate of Social 
Welfare* and set up a single organisation for looking after the 
various social welfare activities of Government at the executive 
level on a co-ordinated basis. Accordingly the Backward Class 
department was redesignated as Social Welfare department with 
effect from I5th September 1957 and took over the activities of 

* Government Resolution, Labour and Social Welfare Department, No. BCE- 
285 7-D, dated 23rd September 1957. 
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the Juvenile and Beggars Department and other Social Welfare 
activities viz., the education of the blind, deaf, dumb and 
mentally retarded, youth welfare, recreation and leisure-time 
activities (including cultural activities), matters pertaining to the 
State Homes, District Shelters, Reception Centres under the 
Moral and Social Hygiene Programme, training for and 
research in social work (including socio-economic .surveys), co¬ 
ordination of social work, management of destitute homes and 
infirmaries for displaced persons and organisation of statistics, 
research and publicity in the field of social welfare. The work 
of i.ssuing licences to institutions doing social welfare has also 
been entrusted to this Directorate under the Women’s and 
Children’s Institutions. (Licensing) Act, 1956. 

All this work is being executed by this Directorate through 
the Divisional Social Welfare Officers at Poona, Bombay, Nag¬ 
pur and Aurangabad who in turn implement the various schemes 
under this Directorate through the District Social Welfare 
Officers, Chief Officers under the Bombay Probation of Offen¬ 
ders Act and Probation Officers of districts under them. 

The duties of Probation Officers are: — 

(1) to study the children that are brought before the 
Juvenile Court and to submit reports regarding them to the 
Court suggesting a treatment programme ; 

(2) to, supervise the children placed under their supervision 
by the Juvenile Court; 

(3) to conduct enquiries regarding applications received by 
the Juvenile Court; 

(4) to conduct the inquiries referred to the District Probation 
and Aftercare Association by other institutions in respect of 
children and beggars; 

(5) to conduct inquiries regarding children proposed to he 
released on licence from different certified schools and the 
Borstal School, and to supervise such children as are released on 
licence ; 

(6) to conduct inquiries and supervision work under the 
Probation of Offenders Act; and 

(7) to undertake propaganda work to further the objects of 
the legislation relating to children and youthful offenders. 

So far as the Sangli district is concerned the Beggars Act has 
not yet been applied to the district. There are no institutions 
for beggars either run by Government or certified under the Act 
in the ffistrict. 

While part VII of the Bombay Children Act is applicable to 
the district, parts V and VI of the Act are applicable to the rail¬ 
way and town area of Miraj, the railway and town area of 
Madhavnagar, the town area of Budheaon and the railway area 
of Vishrambag and Wanleswadi railway stations. 
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There is a Remand Home for boys in Sangli run by the District 
Probation and Aftercare Association. The Remand Home is 
located on Sangli-Miraj Road. The District Probation and After 
care Association has its own building for the Remand Home for 
boys only. Maximum accommodation of the institution is for 
80 children. There is no Certified School in district but there is 
a Fit Person Institution known as “ Velankar Balak Mandir ” 
(formerly known as Anath Arbhakalaya). 

The number of children dealt with under the Bombay Children 
Act by the Juvenile Court, Sangli, since its inception is as 
follows: — 


Year 

No. 

Year 

No 

1952-53 .. 

. . 

1957-58 .. 

88 

1953-54 .. 

65 

1958-59 .. 

134 

1954-55 .. 

59 

1959-60 .. 

209 

1955-56 .. 

87 

1960-61 

2!4 

1956-57 .. 

88 

1961-62 .. 

271 



1962-63 .. 

202 


The Bombay Probation of Offenders Act, 1938 has been made 
applicable to the district since 1958 and a Chief Officer has been 
appointed for implementing the Act in the district. His head¬ 
quarters are at Sangli, but he tours the district with a view to 
supervising the cases and to making inquiries in respect of cases 
referred to him by the Judicial Magistrates for investigation and 
report. This Act provides for the release of certain types of 
offenders on probation and/or supervision instead of sending 
them to jails. The Act provides for treatment as against under¬ 
going the sentence, and gives an opportunity to certain offenders, 
especially first offenders, to improve their behaviour without the 
stigma of imprisonment. 

Judicial Department 

Sangli district was formed after the merger of the Ex-Deccan 
States on the 1st August 1949. Since then the District Judge, 
Sangli, is the highest judicial authority in the district and 
presides over the district court. Under Article 233 of the Consti¬ 
tution of India, appointment?., posting and promotion of district 
judges' are to be made by the Governor in consultation with the 
High Court ; and under Article 234, appointments of persons 
other than district judges to the judicial service- is made by the 
Governor in accordance with rules made by him after consulta¬ 
tion with the State Public Service Commission and with the High 
Court. Under Article 23S, the control over the district court 


' Under Article 236 of the Constitution of India, the term “District Judge’’ 
includes additional district judge, assistant district judge, chief judge of a small 
cause court, sessions judge, additional sessions judge and assistant sessions judge, 

* In Article 236 of the Constitution of India. “ judicial service ’’ is described as 
a service consisting exclusively of persons intended to fill the post of district judge 
and other civil and judicial posts inferior to the post of district judge. 
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CHAPTER 12. and the courts subordinate to it, including the posting and promo- 

- tion of, and the grant of leave to, persons belonging to the 

judicial service and holding any post inferior to the post of 
Justice. District Judge, is vested in the High Court. 

Judicial. 


Civil Coiiins. The District Court is the principal court of original jurisdic- 
tion in the district and it is also a court of appeal from all decrees 
and orders up to the value of Rs. 10,000 passed by the subordinate 
courts from which an appeal can be preferred. The District 
Judge exercises, general control over all the civil courts and their 
establishments and inspects the proceedings of these courts. 

In addition to the District Court, there are located in Sangli 
two other courts, each presided over by an Assistant Judge. 
The Assistant Judge exercises both original and appellate juris¬ 
diction. 

Subordinate to the District Judge are two cadres of Civil Judges, 
Junior Division and Senior Division. The jurisdiction of a 
Civil Judge (Junior Division) extends to all original suits and 
proceedings of a civil nature wherein the subject-matter does not 
exceed Rs. 10,000 in value, while that of a Civil Judge (Senior 
Division) extends to all original suits and proceedings of civil 
nature irrespective of the value of the subject-matter. Appeals 
in suit or proceedings wherein the subject-matter does not exceed 
Rs. 10,000 in value are taken to the District Court, while in those 
wherein the subject-matter exceeds Rs. 10,000 in value are taken 
direct to the High Court. 

There is one court of the Civil Judge (Senior Division) at 
Sangli, which is assisted by a Joint Civil Judge (Senior Division). 
Besides these two Courts, there are three Courts of Joint Civil 
Judges (Junior Division) and Judicial Magistrates, First Class, 
at Sangli. 

Outside Sangli, there are courts of Civil Judge (Junior Division) 
and Judicial Magistrate, First Class, at Miraj, Islampur, Tasgaon 
and Vita and are assisted by Joint Civil Judges (Junior Division) 
and Judicial Magistrates, First Class. At present there is a 
Second Joint Civil Judge (Junior Division) and Judicial Magis¬ 
trate, First Class, at Miraj who presides over the linked court at 
Jath. There are Criminal Circuit Courts at Atpadi, Shirala and 
Kavathe Mahankal in the district. 

Criminal The District Judge, Sangli, is also the Sessions Judge of the 
Courts, district. The Sessions Judge tries criminal cases which are 

committed to his court by Judicial Magistrates aftw preliminary 
enquiry and hears appeals against the decision of subordinate 
magistrates. 

In addition to the Sessions Judge, there are two Additional 
Sessions Judges. These posts of Additional Sessions Judges are 
held by the Assistant JuSge, on the civil side. The Sessions 
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Judge and Additional Sessions Judges can pass any sentence chapter 12 . 
authorised by law, but any sentence of death passed by them is l,” order 
subject to confirmation by the High Court. One of the Assistant 
Judges and Additional Sessions Judges is also appointed as Special Juitice. 
Judge for disposing of criminal cases under the Criminal Law Judicial. 
Amendment Act (XLVI of 1952). Criminal 

' . , , Courts, 

The Bombay Separation of Judicial and Executive Functions Executive 

Act (XXIIf of 1951) has classified the magistracy of the State into and Judicial 
two categories, viz., (1) Judicial Magistrates and (2) Executive “gistwtes. 
Magistrates. Judicial Magistrates are of the following classes: — 

(1) Presidency Magistrates ; .(2) Magistrates of the First Class ; 

(3) Magistrates of the Second Class; (4) Magistrates of the Third 
Class; and (5) Special Judicial Magistrates. Executive Magis¬ 
trates fall under the following classes:—(1) District Magistrates; 

(2) Sub-Divisional Magistrates; (d) Taluka Magistrates ; (4) Presi¬ 
dency Magistrates, specially empowered by the State Government; 
and (5) Special Executive Magistrates. The State Government 
may, in consultation with the High Court, direct any two or 
more Judicial Magistrates to sit together as a bench and invest 
it with the powers of a Magistrate of any class. 

Presidency Magistrates work in Greater Bombay, and Special 
Judicial Magistrates are appointed by the State Government in 
consultation with the High Court to try particular cases or classes 
of cases or cases generally in any local area. Special Executive 
Magistrates are appointed by the State Government for particular 
areas or for the performance of particular functions. 

All Judicial Magistrates and benches of Judicial Magistrates 
are subordinate to the Sessions Judge who may from time to time 
make rules or give special orders as to the distribution of busi¬ 
ness among them. 

All Executive Magistrates are subordinate to the District 
Magistrate. Appeals from orders requiring security for keeping 
the peace or for good behaviour lie from Executive Magistrates 
to the Court of Sessions (section 406, Criminal Procedure Code). 

The State Government has power by notification to direct that 
appeals for such orders made by a Ma^strate other than the 
District Magistrate shall lie to the District Magistrate and nor 
to the Court of Sessions. Again, under section 406-A of the 
Criminal Procedure Code any person aggrieved by an order 
refusing to accept or rejecting a surety under section 122 may 
appeal against such order, if made by a District Magistrate, to 
the Court of Sessions. Under section 435 (4), the High Court is 
empowered to call for and examine the record of any proceeding 
under section 143 (prohibition of repetition of nuisance), 144 
(temporary order in urgent cases of nuisance or apprehended 
danger), and 145 (procedure where disputes' as to immoveable 
property are likely to cause breach of the peace), even though 
such proceedings were before an Executive Magistrate. 

The ordinary powers of the Magistrates of the Third, Second 
and First Class are detailed, respectively, in Parts I. II and III of 
the Criminal Procedure Code. They may be invested with 
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additional powers by the State Government in consultation with 
the High Court, and these additional powers are detailed in 
Schedule IV of the Code. They are competent to pass the follow¬ 
ing sentences; — 


(a) Magistrates of the 
First Class. 


(6) Magistrates of the 
Second Class. 


(c) Magistrates of the 
Third Class. 


(1) Imprisonment for a term not exceeding 
2 years, including such solitary confine¬ 
ment as is authorised by law ; 

(2) Fine not exceeding Rs. 1,000. 

(1) Imprisonment for a term not exceeding 
6 months, including such solitary confine¬ 
ment as is authorised by law ; 

(2) Fine not exceeding Rs. 200. 

(1) Imprisonment for a term not exceeding 
one month ; 

(2) Fine not exceeding Rs. 50. 


After the effective application of the Bombay Separation of 
Judicial and Executive Functions Act, criminal justice is dis¬ 
pensed by Judicial Magistrates or Civil Judgcs-cum-Judicial Magis¬ 
trates. At present (October 1963), two Joint Civil Judges (Junior 
Division) and Judicial Magistrates at Sangli dispense with 
Criminal work. The Joint Civil Judges (Junior Division) and 
Judicial Magistrates, First Class, at Miraj,'IsJampur, Tasgaon and 
Vita dispense with the criminal work. There are no separate 
Courts of Judicial Magistrates only, in the district. The district 
has four Flonorary Magistrates including two ladies. 

The following are the other Law Officers of Government func¬ 
tioning in Sangli district (October 1%.3); — 

(1) District Government Pleader and Public Prosecutor ; 

(2) Assistant Government Pleader and Assistant Public 

Prosecutor ; 

(3) Second Assistant Government Pleader and Second Assis 

tant Public Prosecutor ; 

(4) Honorary Assistant to the District Government Pleader 

and Public Prosecutor. 


There are also Sub-Government Pleaders at I.slampur, Miraj, 
Tasgaon and Vita. 

In addition there are 217 legal practitioners practising in the 
district. 


There is a District Bar Association at Sangli since the forma¬ 
tion of the district. The total membership of the Association in 
October 1963 was 95. It has its own Bar Library. 

Besides the District Bar Association at Sangli, there are Bar 
Associations at Islampur, Miraj, Tasgaon, Vita and Jath in the 
district. The dates of esrablishment and the membership of 
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these Bar Associations are as under: — 


Name of the Bar Association 

Date of 
establish¬ 
ment 

Membership 
(in Septem¬ 
ber 1963) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Bar Association, Islampur 


30 

Bar Association, Miraj 

.. 1-8-49 

25 

Bar Association, Tasgaon 

1936 

20 

Bar Association, Vita 

1929 

25 

Bar Association, Jath 

.. 1-8-49 

10 

The Bar Associations at Islampur, Miraj, Tasgaon and Jath 
have their own libraries. The Bar Association at Vita, however. 


has a combined Court-cHm-Bar Library. 

Under the Bombay Village Panchayats Act (VI of 1933), Nvaya 
Panchayats have been formed in a number of villages, and these 
institutions are empowered to try petty civil suits and criminal 
cases. These powers are detailed in the section relating to village 
panchayats. Appeals from these courts are allowed to the 
District Court m civil suits and to the Sessions Court in criminal 
cases. 

In the various Courts of Sangli district, at the beginning of the 
year 1962, there were 1,711 suits pending. During the same year 
1,779 suits were instituted and 1,660 suits were disposed of and 
the number of suits pending at the end of the year was 1,830 (39 
revived and 12 otherwise received). 

Of the 1,779 suits instituted, 95 were for money or moveable 
property, 440 were of value not exceeding Rs. 100 ; 958 were of 
value above Rs. 100 but not exceeding Rs. 1.000; 213 were of 
value above Rs. 1,000 but not exceeding Rs. 5,000 and 64 were of 
value above Rs. 5,000. The total value of suits instituted was 
Rs. 21,85,089.99. 

Out of the 1,660 suits disposed of, 347 were disposed of without 
trial; 195 ex parte, 45 on admission of claims; 323 by com¬ 
promise ; 714 after full trial ; 36 by transfer. 

There were 482 appeals (including Miscellaneous and Debt 
Adjustment Board appeals) pending at the beginning of the year 
1962. During the same year 462 appeals were instituted and 
498 disposed of. The number of appeals pending at the end of 
the year was 446. 

Of the 498 appeals disposed of, 220 were dismissed or not 
prosecuted ; 194 contirmed, 28 modified ; 30 reversed ; and 26 
remanded for retrial. 

In Sessions Court, 72 offences were reported during the year 
1962. The number of persons under trial was 186. The cases of 
155 persons were disposed of during the year. Of these 96 
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persons were acquitted or discharged and 59 were convicted. Of 
the 59 convicted, thrdt persons were awarded death sentence, 18 
were sentenced to transportation or penal servitude and 38 to 
imprisonment. 

The revenue and expenditure of the Judicial Department in 
Sangli district for the year 1962-63 were as follows; — 


Revenue 

Rs. P. 

(i) Sale proceeds.[of unclaimed and 

4,745 99 

escheated property] 


(ii) Fines by Civil and Sessions Courts .. 

2,130 0 

(iii) Magisterial fines 

42,186 75 

(iv) Cash receipts of record rooms 

43,025 54 

(v) Miscellaneous receipts, etc. 

5,093 7 

Total 

97,181 35 

Expenditure 


(i) Pay of Officers .. 

98,955 23 

(ii) Pay of Establishment .. 

1,62,635 51 

(iii) Pay of Process Serving establishment 

29,208 41 

(iv) Travelling Allowance .. 

9,527 36 

(v) Dearness Allowance. 

1,64,766 62 

(vi) Contingencies, etc. 

42,281 21 


Total .. 5,07,374 34 






CHAPTER 13 —OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Buildings and Commuiiications Department, 

The Buildings and CoMMUNicATiaNs Department at the dis¬ 
trict level is under the dual control of the State Government as 
also of the Zilla Parishad. All the works relating to the roads 
below the category of State highways and the buildings required 
by the Zilla Parishad are the responsibility of the Zilla Parishad. 
The responsibility for the maintenance of State and National 
Highwav>s and Buildings required by the State sector are the 
responsibility of the department under the State sector. The 
responsibility regarding all minor irrigation schemes that will 
irrigate less than 101.17 hectares i(250 acres) of land vests with the 
Zilla Parishad. 

The department at the State level is. headed by the Chief Engi¬ 
neer to the Government who is also the Joint Secretary to the 
Government. Under the Chief Engineer are the Superintending 
Engineers of Buildings and Communications Circles and the 
Electrical Engineer to the Government, 

The Superintending Engineer is in charge of the department 
and is responsible for the administration and general professional 
control of all the works in charge of the Buildings and Com¬ 
munications Department in his circle. Sangli district falls under 
the jurisdiction of the Superintending Engineer, Central Circle, 
Poona. He has to satisfy himself that the system of manage¬ 
ment prevailing is efficient and economic. He is empowered to 
transfer and post Deputy Engineers and Overseers in his circle. 
However, Executive Engineers arc consulted before posting these 
officers to particular sub-divisional charges under their control 
for administrative convenience. He recommends removal and 
transfer of Executive Engineers from his Circle. He is also the 
authority in whom vests the supervision and control of assess¬ 
ment of revenue from irrigation works within his Circle. He is 
authorised to correspond direct with any of the local authorities, 
civil or military, within his Circle. 

The Executive Engineer is responsible to the Superintending 
Engineer of his Circle for execution and management of all works 
within the district ip the State sector. The works coming under 
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the district sector are controlled by the Parishad Executive Engi¬ 
neer who is responsible to the Chief Executive Officer of the 
Zilla Parishad. 

The headquarters of the Executive Engineer, Buildings and 
Communications Department in the State sector was at Sangli 
up to April 30, 1962. It was, however, merged with Kolhapur 
Division from May 1, 1962. On the formation of the Zilla Pari¬ 
shad, the works which remained with the State sector alongwith 
the Buildings and Communications Sub-Division, Sangli, the 
Special Project Sub-Division, Sangli and the Building Project 
Sub-Division, Vita were attached to the Kolhapur Sub-Division. 

The Overseers are in charge of Sections. They work under the 
Sub-Divisional Officers. The activities of the department relate 
to construction, repairs and maintenance of roads (State Highways 
and National Highways) and Government buildings which have- 
remained with the State sector. 

The department in the State sector has to maintain National 
Highways and State Highways which account for 344.04 km, 
(213.98 miles) composed of 29.47 km. (18.31 miles) of State High 
ways and 314.57 km. (195.47 miles) of National Highways 
These roads are maintained by the Executive Engineer, Build 
ings and Communications Division, Kolhapur. The Deputy 
Engineer, Buildings and Communications Sub-Division, Sangli, 
looks after the construction and maintenance of State highways 
and National highways and the buildings in the district in thf 
State sector under his jurisdiction. 

The department at the district level is headed by the Parishad 
Executive Engineer. He is directly responsible to the Chief 
Executive Officer of the Zilla Parishad. However, in technica 
matters the advice of the Superintending Engineer prevails. Th< 
Sangli Zilla Parishad has undertaken a lot of constructiona 
activity since its formation. 

The functions of the Electrical Circle under Buildings ant 
Communications Department arc execution of electrical works ir 
Government buildings and carrying out inspection of publit 
installations as recjuircd under the I. E. Act, 1910 and Rules 
thereunder. This Circle has also to work as an adviser tc 
Government in respect of administration of I, E. Ad and Rule; 
thereunder. 

The Electrical Circle, under the Buildings and Communica 
tions Department is headed by the Electrical Engineer to Govern 
ment whose jurisdiction extends over the entire State o 
Mahara.shtra. 

There are five Electrical Divisions working under the Electrica 
Engineer to Government in charge of the Executive Engineers 
two at Bombay, two at Poona and one at Nagpur. Of these fiv( 
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Divisions, one each is at Bombay, Poona and Nagpur, and are 
carrying out twofold duties as stated above and the officer-in¬ 
charge (i.e.. Executive Engineer) is also designated as the Elec¬ 
trical Inspector. 

The Executive Engineer and Electrical Inspector, Poona Elec¬ 
trical Division, Poona, has jurisdiction over Sangli district along- 
with other districts of the State. 
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There are four Sub-Divisions under the Executive Engineer 
and Electrical Inspector, Poona Division, Poona. One of the Sub- 
Divisions with its headquarters at Kolhapur is in charge of the 
Deputy Engineer and Assistant Electrical Inspector, Kolhapur. 

His jurisdiction extends over Sangli district besides two other 
districts. 

The Divisional Officer at PoOna has to execute original and 
special repairs and maintenance works of electrical installations 
in Government buildings under his jurisdiction in his capacity 
as the Executive Engineer and has to carry out inspections of 
M. P. and H. T. public electrical installations in his capacity as 
Electrical Inspector. 

Irrigation and Power Department. 

The Superintending Engineer is responsible to the Chief Engi- 
,neer for the administration and general professional control of . ! 

.public works in charge of the department in his Circle. He • 

inspects the state of various works under his charge with a view 
to ensuring proper and efficient working of the departmental 
^ictivities within his jurisdiction. The Executive Engineer is 
responsible to the Superintending Engineer for the execution and 
management of all the works in his Division. The Sub- 
Divisional Officers responsible to the Executive Engineer are 
placed in charge of the Sub-Divisions for management and execu¬ 
tion of works within their Sub-Divisions. Overseers work under 
the Sub-Divisional Officers. 


All the irrigation works in Sangli district are administered by 
the Executive Engineer. Kolhapur Irrigation Division, Kolhapur. 
All the minor iirigation schemes that irrigate up to 101.17 hec¬ 
tares (250 acres) are the responsibility of the Zilla Parishad. The 
various, activities pertaining to irrigation consist of management 
of the existing irrigation works, construction of medium and 
minor irrigation works and investigation of various minor irriga¬ 
tion works. There are three Sub-Divisions which look after the 
works in Sangli district. The Minor Irrigation Project Sub- 
Division, Miraj, looks after the investigation, construction and 
maintenance of minor irrigation works in the district. The 
Irrigation Sub-I>ivision, Tasgaon, looks after construction of minor 
and medium works in the district. The Krishna Canal Sub- 
Division, Karad, looks after a part of remodelling and extension of 
Krishna Canal and Chikhali Canal in Sangli district. 
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CHAPTER 13. Irrigation works in Sangli district nearing completion. 

Benefits on 

Location Estimated completion Area in acres 
cost (area in acres) (1962-63) 

Rs. 

.. Miraj taluka 4,45,000 347'220 434-228 hect. 

(858) (1,073) (m. 62-63) 


Vajraehounde Bandh.ara. Miraj taluka 

7.01.699 

1.333-440 
(.3,295) 

62-72 hect. 

(155) (m. 62-63) 

Rethare Dharanache 

.. Walva taluka 

2,32,666 

167-945 

(415) 

114-526 hect. 
(283) (m. 62-63) 

Chikhali Canal .. 

.. Khanapur 
taluka. 

12.587 

182-109 

(450) 

37-231 beet. 

(92) (m. 62-63) 

The following 

works are under execution. 


Tank at Atpadi 

.. Khanapur 
taluka. 

15,96,000 

2,769 

« * 

Balwadi Bandhara on 
Yerla River, 

Do. .. 

19,37,057 

4,800 

• • 

Part of Krishna Canal 

.. Tasgaon 

70,25,000 

17,253 



beyond Mile No. 17. and 

Walva taluka complete 
project. 

The Krishna Irrigation Project that will provide irrigation 
facilities to the district of Satara and Sangli envisages storages 
on the Venna river at Kanher and on the Krishna at Dhom and 
Borkhel in Wai and Satara talukas all in Satara district. It will 
have a left bank canal, 111.045 km. (69 miles) in length from 
Dhom, irrigating 23067.102 hectares (57,000 acres), a feeder canal 
from Kanher to Borkhel of 14.484 meters '(9 miles) in length, 
irrigating 809.372 hectares (2,000 acres) and a left bank canal of 
212.433 km. (132 miles) from Borkhel storage irrigating 46538.890 
hectares (115,000 acres). 

Storage near Kanher on Venna is mainly meant as a feeder 
to Borkhel system. The project is estimated to cost about 
Rs. 28 crores. 

Warna River Project will benefit Sangli and Kolhapur districts. 
The project provides for a large storage reservoir across the 
Warna at Khujgaon and canals on both the banks. The Canals 
are expected to irrigate about 48764.663 hectares (1,20,500 acres) 
in the Sangli district. The Kolhapur district will also be bene¬ 
fited. The estimated cost of the project is Rs. 30 crores. 

The work of preparing plans and estimates for major Public 
Public Health. Health Schemes in the Poona Public Health Circle is entrusted 
to the Public Health Project Division, Poona. 

The Public Health Works Division located at Kolhapur under 
the supervision of the Superintending Engineer, Poona Public 
Health Circle, Poona, is entrusted with Public Health Schemes in 
Sangli district excepting those schemes undertaken by the village 
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paiichayats and which will cost less than Rs. 5,00,000. The 
Rublic Health Works Division, Kolhapur, is divided into five sub¬ 
divisions viz., the Ratnagiri Sanitary Sub-Division, Ratnagiri; the 
Kolhapur Water-Supply Sub-Division, Kolhapur;, the Sangli 
Sanitary Suli-Division, Sangli; the Miraj Sanitary Sub-Division, 
Miraj and the Mahabaleshwar Water-Supply Construction Sub- 
Division, Satara. 

The Public Health Works in Sangli district are looked after by 
the Sub-Divisional Officers, Sangli Sanitary Sub-Division, Sangli 
and Miraj Sanitary Sub-Division, Miraj. 

Walva and Shirala talukas of Sangli district and Sangli town 
proper, come under the jurisdiction of the Sub-Divisional Officer, 
Sangli Sanitary Sub-Division, Sangli. Remaining talukas of the 
district come within the jurisdiction of the Sub-Divisional Officer, 
Miraj. Sanitary Sub-Division, Miraj. 

The Major Public Health Schemes in the district are prepared 
by the SutDivisional Officer, Public Health Projects Sub-Division 
with headquarters at Kolhapur and under the control of the 
Executive Engineer, Public Health Project Division, Poona. 

Sangli, Miraj, Vita, Islampur, Budhgaon, Kakadwadi, Kavla- 
pur and Madhavnagar in the district are provided with protected 
piped water-supply. Improvements to Sangli water-supply, water- 
supply to Market Yard at Sangli, improvement to Miraj water- 
supply and underground drainage scheme at Miraj are in progress 
in the district. It is proposed to undertake Tasgaon water-supply 
scheme, Sangli drainage scheme, Islampur drainage scheme and 
scheme for water-supply to Industrial Estate at Sangli in the 
fourth five year plan. Water-supply schemes for Kameri, Bahe 
and Mhaisal estimated to cost Rs. 1,10,381, Rs. 1,06,035 and 
Rs. 1,18,200, respectively, have been entrusted to the Sangli Zilla 
Parishad. 


Acriculture Deparment. 

With the formation of the Zilla Parishad the Agriculture 
department was split up into State and District sectors. While 
State sector includes schemes like town compost, sugarcane deve¬ 
lopment, cotton extension, taluka seed farms, experimental and 
research farms, soil conservation, and gram sevak training centre, 
the District sector includes those such as kharif and rabi cam¬ 
paigns, paddy pilot schemes, horticultural development, construc¬ 
tion of tahsil godowns, air compressor, blasting and tractor 
ploughing, rural compost, fertiliser distribution, plant protection 
and appliances on 50 per cent subsidy, green manuring, intensive 
cultivation of food crop.s and pulses, distribution of cement, iron 
and steel. 

The department in the State sector is headed by the Director 
of Agriculture, Maharashtra State, Poona. The activities falling 
in the State sector at district level are controlled and supervised 
by the Assistant Cotton Extension Officer who is subordinate to 
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the Superintending Agricultural Officer, Poona. He is designated 
as officer in charge oi residuary activities. 

The Agricultural Development Ofiicer is placed in charge of 
the .schemes falling within the .sphere of the district sector. He 
is immediately re.spon.sihle to the Chief Executive Officer pf the 
Zilla Pari.shad. The District Agricultural Officer works as the 
Secretary to the Agriculture Committee of the Zilla Parishad. 
He is assisted in his work by Agricultural Supervisors, Agricul¬ 
tural Assistants and other necessary staff. 

Following is a brief account of schemes falling under the Zilla 
Parishad. 

Demonstration and Propaganda. —To impart knowledge in 
modern agricultural practices by way of demonstrations, as many 
as 47 demonstration centres have been set up in the district. 
Of these Miraj taluka has 18, Khanapur 14, Tasgaon 3, Jath 4, 
and Walva 8. With the help of Gram Sevaks and agricultural 
assistants general propaganda work is. carried on by the District 
Agricultural Officer. Agricultural programmes are implemented 
through the Agricultural Extension Officers under the guidance 
of Block Development Officers. Propaganda is also carried on 
by holding fairs and exhibitions and by starting hharif and rahi 
campaigns in order to induce the agriculturists to adopt modern 
and scientific agricultural practices and devices on an increased 
scale. 

Farmers unions. —There are 843 Farmers’ Unions with a mem¬ 
bership of 12,747. They have been established with a view to 
disseminating agricultural research carried out at the Govern¬ 
ment Research Centres. The services of these unions are often 
utilised to distribute fertilizers and pesticides. 

Horticultural Development. —^To improve the plantation methods 
and to increase the fruit yield, arrangement is made to give prompt 
technical advice to the agriculturists. They are also granted 
loans up to Rs. 300 per acre for the same. 

Tractor ploughing and Blasting. —In the area selected by the 
Agricultural Committee of the Zilla Parishad tractor ploughing 
is adopted with the aid of labour and machinery made available 
by the State. To increase water-supply for agricultural purposes 
boring and blasting units are also provided depending upon the 
requirements. Receipts on this account are credited to the State 
Government, 

Fertiliser Supply, —By means of effective propaganda the agri¬ 
culturists have been made to realise the importance of compost. 
To encourage them to prepare compost, awards have been institut¬ 
ed and are given away to the village or the town producing the 
maximum amount of compost. Besides giving the agriculturists 
practical training in preparing compost, the district sector also 
supplies chemical fertilisers. 
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Pest control and crop protection. —To protect the crops frorp CHAPTER 13^ 
various pests and diseases pesntides and instruments to spray them 
are provided at subsidised rates. In 1959-60 pesticides worth DanartMAU 
Rs. 95,556 were sprayed with the help of planes over, an area -pf acwcui.tvre. 
15,603 acres. In 1960-61 planes were also pressed into service- Schemts uridcr 
. . t f ♦ a • • Zilla Parishad. 

Crop competiPions and exhtbtiions.i—A^ an incentive fo grow 

more, cash prizes are awarded to those producing more per acre. 

Periodically, exhibitions of modern agricultural implements, 

.seeds and seedlings are held at important fairs. At Sangli one 
such exhibition is held annually. To promote horticultural 
activities yet another exhibition, is held annually in the town. 

State sector has undertaken the following schemes in the district. Schemes under 
i. . , • . . i • sector. 

Rjcsearch Centre .—Realising the increa.sing importance oi agri¬ 
cultural research, an agricultural research centre has been set- up 
at Digraj. It was set up in 1958 and since then has been conduct¬ 
ing valuable research. Seed and seedling growing centres have 
also been started in each taluka; The nursery set up in .\mbrai 
garden at Sangli is the most important and grows a variety of 
seeds and seedlings. 

Soil conservation. —Soil conservation activities in the district 
are in charge of the Divisional Soil Conservation Officer, Sangli. 

However, for actual work the district is divided into Miraj and 
Jath divisions. Till 1959-60 work in respect of nearly 57 villages 
was completed under this scheme. 

Under the Prevention of Fragmentation and Consolidation of 
Land Holdings Act, 1947, land consolidation work has been taken 
up in the district. It is supervised by a consolidation officer 
assisted by assistant consolidation officers. 

Agricultural School, Digraj. —For the provision of agricul¬ 
tural education and training in improved agricultural practices 
an agricultural school was set up at Digraj 8 km. from Sangli in 
1958. It started functioning in August 1959. The course is of 
two. years duration. It admits 50 students annually. The selected 
candidates other than those belonging to backward classes get a 
monthly stipend of Rs. 20 and those belonging to the backward 
classes Rs. 25. 

Animal Husbandry Department 

Treatment of sick animals, control of cattle epidemics, castra¬ 
tion and breeding of healthy cattle are the primary functions 
of the Animal Husbandry department. Besides, the department 
also advises the people in hygienic methods of animal manage¬ 
ment and for propaganda purposes participates in cattle and 
poultry fairs and shows held, from time to time at various places 
in the State. 

Activities concerning animal husbandry in the district, are Organisation, 
controlled hy the Zilla Parishad and the functions regarding 
animal husbandry which forms a section of the AgricultPjre 
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department are controlled by the District Animal Husbandry 
Officer responsible to the Agricultural Development Officer of the 
Zilla Parishad. In technical matters the advice of the Director of 
Animal Husbandry who is the head of the department at the 
State level, prevails. 

A chain of seven veterinary dispensaries and 21 aid centres 
has been established throughout the district. The work of 
treating and vaccinating animals and poultry birds against 
various diseases is carried out by the veterinary officers and 
stockmen attached to these veterinary institutions. In 1961-62, 
63,080 animals were given treatment and 1,77,375 poultry birds 
were vaccinated. These veterinary institutions also undertake 
castrations and breeding of healthy cattle. 

Natural as well as artificial methods are employed in the 
breeding. At present though there is no district artificial 
insemination centre, four such sub-centres have been established 
at Miraj, Tasgaon, Vita and Tslampur. These are attached to 
the veterinary dispensaries at the respective places and the work 
is carried on by the veterinary officers and stockmen, no special 
staff having been recruited for the purpose. For natural breed¬ 
ing the district has been supplied with 59 premium bulls and 
258 premium cows (1961-62). At Bilashi a Premium Bull centre 
has been established. 

Poultry development activities in the district are promoted by 
supplying good quality hatchit^ eggs and pure breed of cocks. 
The District Poultry Breeding Farm has been temporarily set 
up at Bhilavadi. 

The district has two Sheep and Wool Extension Centres, 
recently set up to rear good quality rams and improve the local 
breed. 


Forest Department 


Forest department is headed by the Chief Conservator of 
Forests with his headquarters at Poona. The whole State is 
divided into six circles for administrative purpose. 

The circles are— 


Name of Circle 
Nasik Circle .. 
Poona Circle 
Nagpur Circle 
Amravati Circle 
Chanda Circle 
Bombay Circle 


Headquarters 
. Nasik. 

. Poona. 

, Nagpur. 

. Amravati. 

. Nagpur. 

. Thana. 


Each circle is headed by a Conservator of Forests who has 
under him Divisional Forest Officers and Sub-divisional Forest 
Officers to look after administration and management of Divi¬ 
sions and Sub-divisions, respectively. 
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The Divisions are divided into Sub-divisions which are further CHAPTER 13. 
divided into Ranges, each placed in charge of a Range Forest ot^ 
Officer. Ranges are further sub-diyided into Rounds and Depiinineiitf. 
Rounds into Beats managed by Round Officers and Beat Guards, Fortst. 
respectively. Organisation. 

In so far as the forest administration is concerned, Siangll dis¬ 
trict comes under the administrative charge of Satara Division 
which falls in Poona circle. The Divisional Forest Officer, 

Satara, is responsible for the forest administration of Sangli 
district. 


As compared to other districts of the State, Sangli is poorer in 
forest resources. The area under forest in charge of Forest 
department is as under: 

Type Area in Sq, Miles 


(1) Reserved Forests 

(2) Protected Forests 

(3) Leased Forests 

(4) Unclassed Forests 


(107-09) 277-363 Km* 

(0-03) 0-777 Km* 

(0-55) 1-425 Km* 

(1-59) 4-118 Km* 


Total .. (109-26) 282-983 Km* 


The district’s forest resources being very meagre, annual 
stocking of forest, production of both timber and fuelwood and 
annual revenue yield are consequently poor. 

Forests in Sangli district can be conveniently classified into 
four groups viz,, (1) Evergreen forests of the Sahyadris, (2) Wet 
and ary deciduous forests on the slopes of hills that run east and 
form the catchment area of Varna river, (3) Forests with bushy 
and stunted tree growth on the hills to the east of Krishna and 
(4) Grassy areas with sparse tree growth in Jath taluka. 


These forest areas are divided into three ranges viz., Karad 
range which includes Walva, Tasgaon, Khanapur talukas and a 
part of Shirala mahal (Shirala round)^ Dhebewadi which includes 
other parts of Shirala mahal (Panumbra round) and Jath which 
includes Jath forests. 


Forest areas in Tasgaon, Khanapur, Walva talukas and Demarcation. 
Shirala mahal belong to old Satara Division and still continue 
to remain with it. These are classed as reserved forests and are 
demarcated with cairns. After the merger of Jath State, forest 
areas in Jath were included in Bagalkot division but were 
subsequently transferred to Satara Division (1-9-1956). These 
are also declared as reserved forests but have not so far been 
demarcated. Forests in Atpadi .mahal of the old Aundh State 
were also declared as reserved forests under Indian Forests Act, 

1927. There was no scientific management till its transfer to 
forest department in 1954-55. Uptill 1953-54 these were manag¬ 
ed by the Revenue department which also collected the revenue 
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yield of these forc.sts. These forest areas also have not been 
demarcated. 

An area of 18.1.072 hect. (452 acres 38 gunthas) of Dandoba 
hills comprising Bhose, Kharsing, and Khandc Rajuri villages 
of Kavathc Mahankal Mahal were transferred to Forest depart, 
ment for afforestaiioii on condition that it shall revert to Revenue 
department if no longer required for the purpose for which it is 
transferred. Of this an area of only 105.218 hect. (260 acres) has 
been brought under afforestation. It has been proposed to transfer 
the remaining area to the Revenue department as it mainly 
consists of agricultural land. 

Accessible forests are exploited as per the prescription of the 
working plans. Those forest areas lying in the extreme West of 
Shirala Mahal are inaccessible and hence have so far not been 
exploited. Islampur by virtue of its central location is the 
principal market for the forest produce of SangU district. 

In Sangli district forests are mostly confined to Western 
portion of Shirala Mahal and wild animals are met within these 
areas. To preserve wild life shooting of wild animals and 
bird’s is licensed and to regulate this shooting blopks are creat¬ 
ed. The list of shooting blocks is published by Conservator of 
Forests in State Gazette annually. Shooting in reserved forests 
is controlled and regulated by issue of permits for 15 days or 
one month by Divisional Forests Officer with the approval of the 
Chief Conservator of Forests, 

Directorate of Inoustries 

The work done by the Directorate of Industries in Sangli dis¬ 
trict is mainly confined to the development and pi ogress of 
large-scale, small-scale and cottage industries in the district. 
The Department of Industries was reorganised as the Direc¬ 
torate of Industries in August 1960. The work pertaining to 
cottage industries which was looked after by the Directorate of 
Industries from 1st December 1960 was transferred to the Zilla 
Parishad with its formation on 1st May 1962. 

The Industries Commissioner and the Director of Industries 
heads the Directorate of Industries, Maharashtra State, Bombay. 
He is. also the Central Stores Purchasing Officer, the Controller 
of Weights and Measures, the State Coal Controller and the 
State Textile Controller. The Deputy Director of Industries, 
Poona Region, who is a Regional head works directly under the 
Industries Commissioner. The Collectors of the districts have 
been declared as the ex-o(ficio Deputy Commissioners of Indu.s- 
trics and the Industries Officer of the district is attached to the 
Collectorate. The Regional heads act as Technical Advisers 
and pay greater attention to the development aspect and advise 
the prospective entrepreneur.s in regard to the problems faced 
by them. The Industries Officers have to work in close colla¬ 
boration with the Regional Officer in respect of common matters 
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and functions. Two Junior Industries Injectors have been 
posted at Sangli and Mira], respectively. Besides, one Senior 
Industries Inspector works at Sangli in the office of the Indus¬ 
tries Officer, Sangli. 

The main functions of the Directorate of Industries pertain to 
Large-Scale Industries, Cottage Industries and Small-Scale 
Industries. 

They are as under— 

(i) to process applications for industtial licences under the 
Industries (Development and Regulation) Act, 1951, as amend¬ 
ed, and to make suitable recommendations to Government of 
India, 

(ii) to advise parties on formalities and technical matters, 

(iii) to assist parties in securing land, water, power, trans¬ 
port facilities, etc., 

(iv) to offer laboratory facilities for analysis of raw mate¬ 
rials. finished products, etc., and 

(v) to promote industrial research by means of research 
grants ; 

(i) to assist parties in securing land, water, power and trans¬ 
port facilities, etc., 

(ii) to develop suitable sites in the industrial estates so as to 
offer to the small entrepreneurs ready built worksheds with 

t lower and water arrangements and with community facilities 
ike post office, canteen, etc., on co-operative basis in suitable 
cases, 

(iii) grant of financial assistance by way of loans under the 
Maharashtra State Aid to Industries Act, 1960, and the Maha¬ 
rashtra State Aid to Industries Rules. 1961, and subsidy on 
power supply and to sponsor grant of such assistance by Insti¬ 
tutions like the State Bank of India, the State Financial Cor¬ 
poration and the National Small Industries Corporation for 
purchase of machinery, 

(iv) to assist parties in securing imported raw materials and 
controlled indigenous materials, 

(v) to assist parties in marketing products by registration 
with the Central Stores Purchase Organisation, Director 
General of Supplies and Disposals, National Small Industries 
Corporation and by persuading them to join the quality 
Marking Scheme, 

(vi) to collect quarterly statistics of production and labour, 
and 

(vii) to advise parties on formalities and technical matters; 

(i) to grant financial assistance exceeding Rs. 3,000 and up to 
Rs. 5,000 under the Maharashtra State Aid to Industries Act, 
I960, and Maharashtra State Aid to Industries Rules, 1961, to 
artisans and formation of their industrial co-operatives and 
(ii) to encourage the industries by marginal preferences in 
State Purchase Programme. 
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The Directorate also performs certain other functions such as: 
(i) Central Purchase of Stores required by Government Depart¬ 
ments and Institutions and (ii) enforcement of the Bombay 
Weights and Measures (Enforcement) Act, 1958. 

Functions transferred .to 2.illa Parished .—It may be mention-^ 
ed that functions of this Directorate which are given below 
have been transferred to Zilla Parishad from 1st May 1962. 

(i) to grant financial assistance up to Rs. 3,000 under the 
Maharashtra State Aid to Industries Act, 1960 and Maha¬ 
rashtra State Aid to Industries Rules, 1961 and under bona fide 
craftsmen and Backward Class Artisans and educated un¬ 
employed schemes and 

(ii) to organise training-cum-production centres. 

The Government in 1961-62 disbursed loans of Rs. 1,09,600 to 
three industrial units. The amount thus disbursed by w-ay of 
loans rose to Rs. 2,14,000 to 59 industrial units in 1962-63. The 
Sangli Co-operative Industrial Estate Society secured loan of 
Rs. 2,00,000 from Sangli Bank under Government guarantee ; 
Rs. 2,00,000 by way of ad hoc grant from Small Savings Collec¬ 
tion and Rs. 50,000 by way of advance from common facility 
centre. The Government contributed Rs. 1,94,852 towards the 
share capital of the society as equal matching contribution. 

Co-operative Department 

The activities of the Co-operative department extend to the 
fields of rural finance, agricultural marketing, industrial co¬ 
operatives and money-lending business in the district. Tliese 
activities are governed under the Maharashtra Co-operative 
Societies Act, 1961. 

Prior to the establishment of the Zilla Parishad, Co-operative 
department in Sangli district consisted of four different wings 
viz., (i) Co-operative Section (proper), (ii) Industrial Co-opera¬ 
tives Section, (iii) Money-lending Section and (iv) Marketing 
Section. These sections worked more or less independently of 
each other and hence there was no proper co-ordination. There 
was also some overlapping of functions. To remedy such 
anomalies Government overhauled the old set up in 1961 which 
ensured co-ordination as also integration of the activities of the 
various departments. 

With the formation of the Zilla Parishad, Co-operation has 
come under the dual control of the Zilla Parishad and the State 
Government. The Co-operative department of the Zilla 
Parishad is responsible for the registration, organisation, super¬ 
vision, inspection, etc., of all types of co-operative societies in 
rural areas, having authorised share capital up to Rs. 50,000 or 
working capital up to Rs., 5 lakhs. It has also to supervise and 
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The district is placed in charge of the District Deputy Regis¬ 
trar of Co-operative Societies, Sangli. He is assisted in his work 
by two Assistant Registrars whose jurisdiction extends over areas 
specified by the District Deputy Registrar after taking account 
or the actual workload. In addition there are Co-operative Officers, 
Assistant Co-operative Officers, Supervisors and other ministerial 
staff who assist in the execution of field duties. The Assistant 
Registrars enjoy all powers under the Maharashtra Co-operative 
Societies Act, 1961, except those under Sections 64 and M-A of 
the former Act of 1925 which has been replaced by the 1961 Act. 
They also act as Assistant Registrars of Money Lenders within 
their respective jurisdictions. 

With the formation of the Zilla Parishad one of the four 
Assistant Registrars (including one dairy organiser), one Co¬ 
operative Officer and one Assistant Co-operative Officer from the 
field staff were transferred to it. 

The department at the district level now includes the follow¬ 
ing staff: — 

(1) Assistant Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Class I with 
his jurisdiction extending over Walva, Shirala and Khanapur 
talukas and 

(2) Assistant Registrar, Co-operative Societies, with his juris¬ 
diction extending over Miraj, Jath and Tasgaon talukas. 

The field staff consists of two Co-operative Officers and three 
Assistant Co-operative Officers working on functional basis. At 
the taluka level there are 17 Co-operative Supervisors including 
four Supervisors for Paddy Pilot work. Under the revised set 
up, the Assistant Registrars look after all matters pertaining to 
the co-operative movement with the help of field staff finder 
them. For technical help, especially in matters relating to the 
industrial and lift irrigation societies, one mechanical super¬ 
visor, one assistant co-operative officer for incomplete lift irriga¬ 
tion schemes and one powerloom jobber have been placed at the 
disposal of the District Deputy Registrar. 

With the passing of the Maharashtra Co-operative Societies 
Act, 19^, and the rules made thereunder, the audit section has 
been bifurcated and a District Special Auditor for Co-operative 
Societies has been appointed with independent audit staff under 
him. 


control all regulated markets. All those schemes which do not 
come within the sphere of the Zilla Parishad are looked after by 
the department in the State sector. 

The department at the State level is headed by the Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies, Maharashtra State, Poona. At the 
Divisional level is the Divisional Joint Registrar who is generally 
assisted by a Divisional Deputy Registrar and three Divisional 
Assistant Registrars. Audit section is placed in charge of the 
Divisional Special Auditor. 
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The co-operative movement in Sangli di.strict has so far made 
good progress. The foliowing are the noteworthy achievements 
made in the district during the post-war period; 

(i) Registration of Shetkari Sahakari Sakhar Karkhana, Ltd., 

Sangli. 

(ii) Establishment of Industrial Estates at Sangli, Miraj, 

Tasgaon and Islampuf. 

(iii) Registration of Groundnut Producers Society (which is 

a novel experiment on co-operative basis) and organi- 
sation of feeder societies. 

(iv) Organisation of Krislina Valley Milk Project by the 

Dairy Development Department with feeder societies 
and 

(\) District Co-operative Land Development (Mortgage) 
Bank for Sangli District. 

The following statement shows the progress made liy the co¬ 
operative tndvertient in Sangli district 



Statement showing the Development of Qfoperative movement in Sancli District 
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A Superintendent of Fisheries has his headquarters at Kolha¬ 
pur with the opening of a sub-office in 1951. This office is 
entrusted with the supervision of fisheries in Sangli, Satara and 
Kolhapur districts. The Superintendent works directly under 
the Director of Fisheries, Maharashtra State, Bombay, He is 
assisted in his work by an Assistant Superintendent with other 
ministerial staff. 


The duties of the Superintendent of Fisheries are as under: — 

(i) Granting lease of fishing rights of portions of rivers, 

tanks and ponds in the district. 

(ii) Conducting survey of new sheets of water to assess their 

suitability for pisciculture. 

(iii) Stocking of tanks and reservoirs with suitable varieties 

of fishes. 

(iv) Collection of local fry and its nurture in nursery tanks. 

(v) Supervision of the tanks. 

(vi) Formation and supervision of the fisheries co-operative 

societies and devise ways and means to improve the 
socio-economic conditions of fishermen. 

(vii) To investigate the applications from fishermen for loan 

for fishery works and subsidies on fishing twine. 

(viii) To watch and effect loan recoveries and credit the 
money to the treasury. 

(ix) To encourage the fishermen to take advantage of the 

guidance afforded by the department. 

(x) To collect statistics of fish and other data pertaining to 

fisheries and fishermen of the district. 

(xi) To supervise the work. of development of fisheries in 
' the districts of Kolhapur, Sangli and Satara. 

(xii) To allot refrigerated cabinets to local bodies or co¬ 

operative societies. 

Maharashtra State Road Transport Corporation 


State 
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Nationalisation of passenger transport was decided upon by 
the State Government in August 1947 and initially the services 
were started departmentally in June 1948. The administration 
Was subsequently handed over to a statutory Corporation in 
December 1949, under the provisions of the Road Transport 
Corporation Act (XXXII of 1948). Since then the Corporation 
has been reconstituted under the Road Transport Act LXIV of 
1950. 

For administrative convenience of operating the services the 
erstwhile Bombay State was ori^nally divided into 16 viable 
units called divisions. After the States reorganisation in 1956, 
three units were transferred to Mysore State. With the bifurca¬ 
tion of the bilingual Bombay State on May 1, 1960, five northern 
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divisions were transferred to the Gujarat State thus leaving _' 

8 divisions in the residual Corporation in Maharashtra. With Other 
the merger of the Public Transport Services, Nagpur, in the Depertmentt. 
Vidarbha recion and the State Transport Services in the Marath- ^ Staue 
wada region, from July 1, 1961, two new divisions were created. . ’ 

Simultaneously, the name of the Corporation was changed from rganisa on. 
“Bombay State Road Transport Corporation” to “Maharashtra 
State Road Transport Corporation”. 

The ofBcer-in-charge of each division is called the Divisional 
Controller who is a Class I Officer. He is immediately under 
the control of the Central Office of which the General Manager 
is the administrative head assisted by the following departments 
and branches, viz., (1) Administration, (2) Accounts and Audit, 

(3) Traffic, (4) Mechanical Engineering, (5) Statistics, (6) Security, 

(7) Stores, (8) Civil Engineering, (9) Secretariat, i(10) Legal and 
(11) Central Workshops. 

The nationalisation of services in Sangli district, which forms 

E art of Kolhapur Division, was started in March 1949. The 
>ivisional Controller is the head of the division and is responsi¬ 
ble for the operations in the division. He is assisted by 9 
Class II Officers, who are charged with the following functional 
responsibilities. 

Administration and Traffic ,—There are two officers under 
these heads of activity. The Divisional Traffic Officer is in 
charge of all matters, relating to traffic and operations and the 
Labour Officer looks after all matters relating to labour relations 
with the administration. Matters relating to Publicity in the 
division are also looked after by the Labour Officer, 

Accounts and Statistics .—These branches are manned by two 
officers viz., the Divisional Accounts Officer and the Divisional 
Statistician. 

Technical ,—The technical side of the divisions is looked after 
by the Divisional Mechanical Engineer with the assistance of 
the Divisional Works Superintendent. Besides, there are as 
many Depot Managers as there are depots who are wholly res¬ 
ponsible for the working of the respective depots in the Division. 

The operations in the Sangli district were first started on the 
Sangli-Bijapur route with three vehicles. The first depot at 
Sangli was started in January 1950 with eight vehicles. The 
process of expansion was very rapid and within a few years the 
operations were practically spread over the whole district. By 
31st December 1962 there were in all five depots in the district 
situated at Sangli, Islampur, Vita, Tasgaon and Jath. The 
Kolhapur division, of which Sangli district forms a part, had 
277 buses plying on 239 routes. The buses put on road have, on 
an average, a seating capacity of 42.6, exclusive of seats for the 
driver and the conductor. The average daily mileage covered 
by these buses during December 1962 was 28,824, carrying, on 
an average, 68,206 passengers per day. 
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The light and heavy repairs of the buses arc carried out at 
the Divisional Workshop which is situated at Kolhapur. 
Further, after the operation of every 12,000 miles the vehicles 
are routed by the depots to the Divisional Workshop for pre¬ 
ventive maintenatice. In addition, a number of depot workshops 
arc situated at each of the following places for the daily main¬ 
tenance of vehicles viz., Kolhapur (72), Sangli (41), Karad (40), 
Islampur (22), Ichalkaranji (22), Vita (20), Ta.sgaon (19) and 
Jath (17). The number of vehicles attached to each of these 
depots is given in brackets. Regular daily and weekly servic¬ 
ing, weekly and 4,000 mile docking for maintenance are carried 
out in these depots. 

For the convenience of the travelling public the Corporation 
provides a number of amenities in the district. 

At the bus station at Sangli the amenities such as a refresh¬ 
ment room, waiting hall, fruit stall, "pan-bidi” stall and news¬ 
paper stall, etc., have been provided. Temporary bus stations 
are also provided at Atpadi, Jath, Kavathe Mahankal, Miraj, 
Tasgaon and Vita. In addition pick-up stands with tea stalls 
and waiting halls are provided at Khanapur, Kavaihcpiran. 
Kadegaon, Kadepur. Sangli Post Office, Sangli Market, Wanles- 
wadi and Miraj. 

The Corporation also provides welfare facilities to its 
employees. There is a Labour Welfare Centre which provides 
indoor games and recreational facilities at Kolhapur, the head¬ 
quarters of the division. Welfare facilities for workers’ families 
are also provided at this centre, such as sewing classes, montes- 
sori classes, etc. In addition to this, medical dispensaries for 
the workers and their families are provided at Kolhapur, Sangli 
and Karad. 

Po.srs AND Telegraphs Dtu'akimbnt 

The post and telegraph offices in Sangli district fall under the 
administrative control of the Superintendent of Post Offices, 
Sangli Division, Sangli. The Head Post Office at Sangli con¬ 
trols the accounts of the posts and telegraphs offices in the 
district. 

Of the total of 329 post offices in the district 273 are branch 
post offices in charge of extra departmental agents having no 
telegraph facility, 31 arc postal sub-offices without telegraph 
facility, 24 are combined post offices with telegraph facilities 
and one is the head post office without telegraph facility. 



CHAPTER 14 —LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 


The Locai. Sei.f-Governmf.nt jn the district is conducted by 
various statutory bodies, such as, the municipalities, the village 
panchayats and the Zilla Parishad enjoying local autonomy in 
different degrees. The progress of these institutions has been in 
three spheres. Firstly, in regard to their constitution, from fully 
or partly nominated bodies, they have now become entirely elec¬ 
tive. Secondly, their franchise, which had gone on widening with 
the enactment of the Bombay Local Authorities, Adult Franchise 
and Removal of Reservation of Seats Act (XVII of 1950), has 
reached the widest limit possible, viz., universal adult franchise. 
Every person who; — 

(a) is a citizen of India ; 

(b) has attained the age of 21 years; and 

(c) has the requisite residence, business premises or taxation 
qualification 

is now entitled to be enrolled as a voter. Prior to 1950, reservation 
of seats, was provided in the municipalities and in the District 
Local Board, for women, Muhammedans, Christians, Anglo- 
Indians, Harijans and Backward Tribes and in the village pancha- 
yats for women, Muhammedans, Harijans and Backward Tribes. 
The enactment mentioned above abolished the reservation of 
scats for Muhammedans, Christians and Anglo-Indians, but conti¬ 
nued it for ten years from the commencement of the Constitution 
of India (i.e,, till 25th January 1960), for women, the Scheduled 
Castes and the Scheduled Tribes, which more or less represent 
Harijans and Backward Tribes. Thirdly, wider and wider powers 
have been gradually conferred on local bodies for the administra¬ 
tion of the area under their charge. 

The realisation of the aims behind the creation of local .self- 
governing institutions has been achieved with the advent of the 
Zilla Parishads after the enactment known as the Maharashtra 
Zilla Parishads and the Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961. 

The Divisional Commissioner exercises control and authority 
over all institutions of local self-government in his jurisdiction. 
The jurisdiction of the Divisional Commissioner, Poona Division. 
Poona, extends over Sangli district. He exercises control and 
authority under the Bombay Village Sanitation Act (1 of 1889) the 
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Bombay District Vaccination Act (T of 1892); the Bombay District 
Municipal Act (III of 1901); the Bombay Town Planning Act of 
1954 : the Bombay Local Fund Audit Act (XXV of 1930); the 
Bombay Village Panchayats Act (VI of 1933); the Maharashtra 
Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961. 

The total area under the administration of the municipalities in 
the district during 1961-62 was nearly 247 km’’ (95.5 square miles) 
with a population of 1,92,430. There are six municipalities in this 
district at Sangli, Miraj, Tasgaon, Vita, Ashta and Islampur. Of 
these, Sangli and Miraj are the city municipalities and the rest are 
the district municipalities. They are all governed under the 
Bombay District Municipal Act (III of 1901). The State Govern¬ 
ment has power to declare by notification any local area to be a 
‘ municipal district ’ and also to alter the limits of any existing 
municipal district. In every municipal district, a municipality 
has to be constituted consisting of elected councillors, the Commis¬ 
sioner having power to nominate councillors to represent constitu¬ 
encies which fail to elect the full number allotted to them. The 
State Government has power to prescribe the number and the 
extent of the wards to be constituted in each municipal district 
and the number of councillors to be elected by each ward. The 
term of office of a municipality is for four years, but it could be 
extended to an aggregate of five years by an order of the Commis¬ 
sioner. Under the Act, every municipality has to be presided over 
by a president selected from among the councillors and either 
appointed by the Government or elected by the municipality if 
the State Government so directs. There shall be a Vice-President 
for every municipality elected by the councillors from amongst 
themselves but if the president is appointed by the State Govern¬ 
ment or if he is the ex-offidio president the result of the election 
shall, if the State Government, by general or special order from 
time to time so directs, be subject to the approval of the State 
Government or of the Divisional Commissioner. 

The government of a municipal district vests in the munici¬ 
pality. The president is the head of the municipality whose duty 
is to—■ 

(a) preside over the meetings of the municipality ; 

(b) watch the financial and executive administration and to 
perform such other executive functions as may be performed by 
the municipality ; and 

(c) exercise supervision and control over the acts and proceed¬ 
ings of all officers and servants of the municipality. 

There is a provision for the compulsory constitution of a 
Managing Committee in case of all the municipalities and of a 
pilgrim committee in case of those municipalities which have been 
specially notified by the State Government. Option is also left to 
the municipalities to appoint other executive or consultative 
committees. 
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The Act divides the duties of the municipalities into obligatory CHAPTER 14. 
and optional. The former includes all matters essential to the 
health, safety, convenience and well-being of the population, while Govermnwit. 
the latter covers those which, despite being legitimate objects of MuNicwAi-meB. 
local expenditure, are not considered absolutely essential. The 
following are among the obligatory duties laid on all munici¬ 
palities : — 

(a) lighting public streets, places and buildings ; 

(b) watering public streets and places; 

(c) cleansing public streets, places and sewers, removing 
noxious vegetation ; and abating all public nuisances ; 

(rf) extinguishing fires, and protecting life and property when 
fires occur; 

(e) regulating or abating offensive or dangerous trades or 
practices. 

(/) removing obstructions and projections in public streets or 
places : 

(g) securing or removing dangerous buildings or places and 
reclaiming unhealthy localities; 

(h) acquiring and maintaining, changing and regulating places 
for the disposal of the dead; 

(i) constructing, altering and maintaining public streets, cul¬ 
verts, municipal boundaiy-marks, markets, slaughter-houses, 
latrines, privies, urinals, drains, sewers drainage works, sewage 
workss baths, washing places, drinking fountains, tanks, wells, 
dams and the like; 

(/) obtaining a supply or an additional supply of water, proper 
and sufficient for preventing danger to the health of the inhabi¬ 
tants from the insufficiency or un-wholesomeness of the existing 
supply when such supply or additional supply can be obtained 
at a reasonable cost; 

(k) naming streets and numbering of premises; 

(l) registering births and deaths; 

(m) carrying out public vaccination; 

(«) providing suitable accommodation for any calves, cows or 
buffaloes required within the municipal district for the supply 
of animal lymph; 

(o) establishing and maintaining hospitals and dispensaries 
and providing medical relief; 

(p) establishing and maintaining primary schools ; 

(q) printing such annual reports in the municipal administra¬ 
tion of the district as the State Government % general or 
special orders requires the municipality to submit; 

(r) paying the salary and the contingent expenditure on 
account of such police or guards as may be required by the 
municipality for the purposes of this Act or for the protection 
of any municipal property; 
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(i) disposing of night-soil and rubbish and, if so required by 
the State Government, preparing compost manure from such 
night-soil and rubbish ; 

(t) constructing and maintaining" residential quarters for the 
consfTvancy staff of the municipality; 

(u) providing special medical aid and accommodation for the 
sick in time of dangerous diseases ; and taking such measures as 
may be required to prevent the outbreak of the epidemic or to 
suppress it and prevent its recurrence ; 

(v) giving relief and establishing and maintaining relief works 
in time or famine or scarcity to or for destitute persons ; and 

(w) paying for the maintenance and treatment of lunatics and 
lepers and persons affected by rabies. 

Municipalities may, at their discretion, provide out of their 
iinds for the following among others: — 

(a) laying out new public streets ; 

(b) constructing, establishing or maintaining public parks 
gardens,. libraries, museumsi, lunatic asylums, halls, offices, 
dharmashalas, rest-houses, homes for the disabled and destitute 
persons, and other public buildings; 

(c) furthering educational objects. 

(d) securing or assisting to secure suitable places for the carry¬ 
ing on of the offensive trades; 

(e) establishing and maintaining a farm or a factory for the 
disposal of sewage; 

(/) undertaking construction, purchase, organisation, mainten. 
ance, extension and arrangement of mechanically propelled 
transport facilities for the conveyance of the public; 

(g) promoting the wellbeing of municipal employees and 
their dependants; 

(h) providing accommodation for municipal employees .and 
their dependants; 

(j) constructing sanitary dwellings for the poorer classes; and 

(/) undertaking any measure likely to promote the public 
safety, health, convenience or education. 

Municipal taxation may embrace the following items: — 

(i) a rate on buildings and lands; 

(ii) a tax on all or any vehicles, boats, or animals uF“d for 
riding, draught or burden ; 

(iii) a toll on vehicles (other than motor vehicles or trailers) 
and animals used as aforesaid ; 

(iv) an octroi on animals and goods ; 

(v) a tax on dogs; 

(vi) a special sanitary cess upon private latrines ; premises or 
compounds cleansed by the municipal agency; 
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(vii) a general sanitary cess for the construction and mainten- CHAFfWl 14. 
ance of public latrines, and for the removal and disposal of 
refuse; 

(viii) a general water-rate or a special water-rate or both ; 

(ix) a lighting tax; 

(x) a tax on pilgrims ; and 

(xi) any other tax authorised by the State Government, 

Instead of (i), (vii), (viii) and (ix), a consolidated tax assessed 

as a rate on buildings or lands may be imposed. 

The rules regulating the levy of taxes have to be sanctioned by 
the Commissioner, who has been given powers to subject the levy 
to such modifications not involving an increase of the amount to 
be imposed or to such conditions, to application of a party or 
whole of the proceeds of the tax to any purpose. 

The State Government may raise objections to the levy of any 
particular tax which appears to it to be unfair in its incidence 
or obnoxious to the interest of the general public and suspend the 
levy of it until such time as the objections are removed. The 
State Government may require a municipality to impose taxes 
when it appears to it that the balance of the municipal fund is 
insufficient for meeting any cost incurred by any person acting 
under the directions of the Collector or of the Commissioner, foi 
the execution of any work or the performance of any duties which 
the municipality is under an obligation to execute or perform but 
which it has failed to execute or perform. 

Many of these taxes are levied by the municipalities but the 
rates at which they are levied do not enable them to meet all 
their expenditure. Their incomes have to be supplemented by 
numerous grants made by Government, both recurring and non¬ 
recurring. For instance, grants are made by Government to muni¬ 
cipalities and hospitals, water-supply and drainage schemes, 
expenditure on control of epidemics, payment of dearness allow¬ 
ance to staff, etc. These grants add substantially to the municipal 
income. 

Since the passing of the Bombay Primary Education Act (LXI 
of 1947), the control of the primary education has virtually been 
transferred from small municipalities and the District Local Board 
to the Sangli District School Board. The Primary Education Act 
divides municipalities into two categories, wi>., (1) those authorised 
to control all approved schools within their areas, and (2) those 
not so authorised. All smaller municipalities being non-autho- 
rised, have to pay over to the District School Board only S per 
cent of the rateable value of the properties in their areas as a 
contribution towards meeting the expenses on education. Since 
May 1, 1962 the District Local Board and the District School 
Board have been abolished and the subject of .primaiy education 
has been transferred to the Zilla Parishad. 

Control over the municipalities is exercised by the Collector, the 
Divisional Commissioner, and the State Government. The Collec¬ 
tor has powers of entry and inspection in regard to any 
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The Commissioner has powers to order a municipality to sus¬ 
pend or prohibit, pending orders of the State Government, the 
execution of any of its order or resolution, if, in his opinion, it is 
likely to cause injury or annoyance to the public or to lead to a 
breach of peace or is unlawful. In cases of emergency, the 
Commissioner may provide for the execution of any works, or 
the doing of any act which a municipality is empowered to execute 
or do and the immediate execution or doing of which is necessary 
for the health or safety of the public and may direct chat the 
expenses shall be forthwith paid by the municipality. Subject 
to appeal to the State Government, the Commissioner is also 
empowered to require a municipality to reduce the number of 
persons employed by it and also the remuneration assigned to any 
member of the staff. On the recommendation of a municipality, 
he can remove any councillor guilty of misconduct in the dis- 
charge of his duties. 

When satisfied that a municipality has made a default in 
performing any statutory duty imposed on it, the State Govern¬ 
ment, may direct the Commissioner to fix a period for the perform¬ 
ance of that duty and if that duty is not performed within the 
period stipulated, the Commissioner may appoint some person to 
perform it and direct that the expenses shall be forthwith paid by 
the municipality. If the State Government is of the view that 
any municipality is not competent to perform or persistently 
makes default in the performance of its duties or exceeds or abuses 
its powers, it may either dissolve the municipality or supersede 
it for a specific period. The president or the vice-president of a 
municipality may be removed by the State Government for mis¬ 
conduct or for neglect or incapacity in regard to the performance 
of his duties. 


The audit of all local funds accounts is provided for under the 
Bombay Local Fund Audit Act (XXV of 1930). The Commis¬ 
sioner, on receipt of the report of the Chief Auditor, Local Funds 
Accounts, Bombay, may disallow any item of expenditure which 
appears to him to be contrary to law and surcharge the same on 
the person making or authorising the making of illegal payment. 
Appeal against the order may be made either to the District 
Court or to the State Government. 


All the municipalities in this district are non-authorised muni¬ 
cipalities within the meaning of section 2 (12) of the Bombay 
Primary Education Act, 1947 and every non-authorised munici¬ 
pality was required to pay annually to the District Local Board, 
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Sangli certain contribution towards primary education under sec¬ 
tion 41 of the Bombay Primary Education Act, 1947. Since the 
formation of the Zilla Parishad, all these municipalities have to 
pay this contribution to the Zilla Parishad, Sangli. 

The establishment of the Zilla Parishad could be regarded as 
the culmination point in the achievement of the goal of Local 
Self-Government. Prior to that, local autonomy was enjoyed in 
different degrees at the district, taluka and village levels. The 
Local Self-Governing units were provided by the District Local 
Board and the village panchayats. The progress of these institu¬ 
tions was in three spheres since the achievement of independence 
by India. Firstly, from fully or partially nominated bodies, they 
have now become entirely elective. Secondly their franchise has 
gone on widening and has now reached the widest limit possible, 
vtz., universal adult franchise. Every person who (a) is a citizen of 
India, {b) has attained the age of 21 years, and (c) has the requisite 
residence, business premises or taxation qualification, is now 
entitled to be enrolled as a voter. Thirdly wider and wider powers 
have been gradually conferred upon the local bodies for the 
administration of areas under their charge of which the powers 
conferred upon the Zilla Parishad are the sufficient testimony 
thereof. 

With the advent of independence, the principle of planned 
economic development was adopted and the community projects 
and national extension service schemes were introduced to realise 
that objective. However, the experience gained indicated that the 
progress of rural development was not commensurate with the 
expectations of the Government and it was attributed to the non¬ 
participation of the rural folk in the implementation of such 
developmental schemes. Under the circumstances the Central 
Government thought it necessary to investigate the causes behind 
such a state of affairs and appointed a committee called Balwantrai 
Mehta Committee. 

The Balwantrai Mehta Committee undertook the study of the 
situation by visiting the developmental activities, -by interviewing 
Government officials and social workers. The Committee painted 
out mainly the failure of the Government in appealing and 
attracting the leadership of the masses in participating in the 
community and national development schemes. It also found 
that the institutions of the type of the Local Self-Government had 
not taken any interest in participating in such developmental 
schemes. The Committee came to the conclusion that the urgent 
necessity of the day to remedy the above state of affairs was the 
decentralisation of power and responsibility at the lower level. 
The Committee, therefore, suggested that the responsibility for 
such regional and local development should be assigned to such 
local institutions at the district level with the Government accept¬ 
ing the role of guiding, supervising and planning from a higher 
level, making available the required finances and so on. 
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The Balwantrai Mehta Committee recommended the formation 
of local committees on par with the Block Development Commit¬ 
tees to be named as Panchayat Samitis and at the district level a 
District Committee to be called Zilla Parishad instead of the 
earlier Local Self-Governing institutions in order to secure integra¬ 
tion in the various developmental activities. 

Thus an Act to provide for the establishment in rural areas 
of Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis to assign to them Local 
Government functions 'and to entrust the execution of certain 
works and development schemes to such bodies, and to provide for 
decentralisation of powers, and functions and to promote develop¬ 
ment of democratic institutions securing a greater measure of 
participation by the people in the plans and in local and Govern¬ 
ment affairs, was passed in 1961, known as the Maharashtra Zilla 
Parishads and Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961. 

Thus now the Village Panchayat, the Panchayat Samiti and 
Zilla Parishad are the three responsible functionaries that arc 
entrusted with the implementation of the developmental schemes 

The Sangli Zilla Parishad started functioning on August 12, 
1962 h The Zilla Parishad consists of 49 elected councillors, one 
woman councillor co-opted by the elected members of the Pari¬ 
shad and five Chairmen of the five co-operative societies in the 
district nominated by the Government. 

The Zilla Parishad has to make reasonable provision within the 
district in respect of all or any of the activities (subjects enume¬ 
rated in the first schedule as amended from time to time under 
sub-section (2) under the Act) and has to maintain works or develop¬ 
ment schemes in the district. The Zilla Parishad has to under¬ 
take any other work or measure that would promote health, 
safety, education, comfort, convenience or social, economic or cul¬ 
tural well-being of the inhabitants of the district and also 
preparation of annual and long-term plans in respect thereof. 
The following account briefly describes the organisation, powers 
and functions of the Zilla Parishad; — 

(i) the Zilla Parishad has to carry out the directions given or 
orders issued -from time to time by the State Government and 
has to provide adequate funds for purposes or measures to be 
undertaken towards the amelioration of the conditions of the 
scheduled castes, the scheduled tribes and any socially and 
educationally backward classes, and in the removal of untouch- 
ability ; 

(ii) the Zilla Parishad is authorised to incur any expenditure 
outside the district on any matter in relation to any of the pur¬ 
poses of this Act, such matter being of interest to the residents 
of the district; 

(iii) the ZiUa Parishad has to make adequate arrangements 
and provisions for payment to its Councillors, members of 

' As per the provisions contained in section 9 of the Zilla Parishads and the 
Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961. 
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Panchayat Samitia, and members of Standing Committee, 
Subjects Committees, and any other Committee, all expenses 
incurred in travelling for the purpose of business of the Zilla 
Parishad or as the case may be, of the Panchayat Samitis, in 
accordance with the rules made by the State Government in this 
behalf. 

(iv) the Zilla Parishad may contribute to any fund sponsored 
by Government to meet any calamity affecting the public in any 
part of India; 

(v) subject to'the provisions of this Act, the Zilla Parishad 
may exercise general supervision and control over the work of 
the Chief Executive Officer ; 

(vi) the Zilla Parishad may compromise (vide section 105) in 
respect of any suit instituted by or against it or in respect of any 
claim or demand arising out of any contract entered into by or 
on behalf of it under this Act for such sum of money or other 
compensation as it shall deem sufficient; 

(vii) the Zilla Parishad may pay compensation out of the 
District Fund to any person sustaining any damage by reason 
of the exercise, in good faith, of any of the powers vested in it, 
in its Committees or in Panchayat Samitis and in the Presiding 
authorities, officers and servants by or under this Act. 

Where the State Government, during any year, has declared any 
area as famine stricken or an area of acute scarcity, and has 
granted suspension or remission of land revenue, according to the 
scale prescribed by the State Government in this behalf, under the 
relevant Code or where distress is caused by floods or other natural 
calamities in any area, it shall be the duty of the Zilla Parishad 
having jurisdiction over the area, if so directed by the State 
Government, to undertake relief operations in such area either by 
the grant of gratuitous relief in the form of doles of money or 
through expenditure on such public works or such preventive or 
remedial-measures as may be specified by the State Government 
in the direction (vide rule 107 of the Act). 

As per provisions contained in section'78 of the Zilla Parishad 
and Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961, the ZiUa Parishad shall appoint 
a Standing Committee, and six Subjects Committees such as the 
Finance Committee, the Works Committee, the Agricultural 
Committee, the Co-operation Committee, the Education Committee 
and the Health Committee. 

In view of the provisions contained in section 79 (i) of the said 
Act, the Standing Committee shall consist of— 

(1) the President; 

(2) the Chairman of the Subjects Committees ; 

(3) seven councillors elected' by the Zilla Parishad from 
amongst its members, of whom not less than two shall be 
members from the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes or 
socially, educationally backward classes as far as possible ; and 
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(4) not more than two persons to be co-opted by the Parishad 
who shall be the associate members. 

The members to be co-opted, shall be persons having special 
knowledge or experience in respect of any of the subjects allotted 
to the Standing Committee. 

The President of the Zilla Parishad shall be the ex-officio 
Chairman of the Standing Committee. The Deputy Chief Execu¬ 
tive Officer, acts as the ex-officio Secretary of the Standing 
Committee. 

The President of the Zilla Parishad is the non-official head of 
the Zilla Parishad. He is paid an honorarium of Rs. 500 per 
month and movided with a bungalow and a vehicle. The Chief 
Executive Officer of the Zilla Parishad is its chief executive head. 

The Vice-President of the ZiUa Parishad is also paid an hono¬ 
rarium of Rs. 350 per month. The main powers and functions of 
the President and the Vice-President and the Chairman of the 
Standing Committee and Subjects Committees are detailed below. 

The President shall— 

(a) convene, preside over and conduct meetings of the Zilla 
Parishad ; 

(b) have access to the records of the Zilla Parishad : 

(c) discharge all duties imposed, and exercise all the powers 
conferred on him by or under the Act; 

(£?) watch over the financial and executive administration of 
the Zilla Parishad and submit to the Zilla Parishad all questions 
connected therewith which shall appear to him to require its 
orders; and 

(e) exercise administrative supervision and control over the 
Chief Executive Officer for securing implementation of resolu¬ 
tions or decisions of the Zilla Parishad or of any Panchayat 
Samiti. 

The President may in cases of emergency direct the execution 
or suspension or stoppage of any work or the doing of any act 
which requires the sanction of the Zilla Parishad or any authority 
thereof, and immediate execution or doing of which is in his 
opinion, necessary for the service or safety of the public, and may 
direct that the expense of executing such work or doing such act 
shall be paid from the District Fund: 

Provided that, he shall report forthwith the action taken under 
this section, and the full reasons thereof to the Zilla Parishad, the 
Standing Committee and the appropriate Subjects Committee at 
their next meetings and the Zilla Parishad, or the Committee may 
amend or annul the direction made by the President. 

The Vice-President shall— 

(a) in the absence of the President, preside at the meetings of 
the Zilla Parishad; 
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(b\ exercise such of the powers and perform such of the duties CHAPTBR-14. 
of the President as the President from time to time may, subject 
to the rules made by the State Government in this behalf, dele- 
gate to him by an order in writing; and 7^,4 

(c) pending the election of a President or during the absence of 
the President, exercise the powers and perform the duties of the 
President. 


Subject to the provisions of the Act, and the rules made there¬ 
under by the State Government, the Chairman of the Standing 
Committee or a Subjects Committee shall— 

(i) convene, preside over and conduct meetings of the Com¬ 
mittee ; 

(ii) have access to the records of the Committee. 


Chairman 
of Standing 
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mittee. 


The Chairman of any such Committee may, in relation to 
subjects allotted to the Committee— 

(i) call for any information, return, statement, account, or 
report from any officer employed by or holding office under the 
Zilla Parishad or any servant thereof; and 

(ii) enter on and inspect any immovable property occupied by 
the Zilla Parishad or any institution under the control and 
management of the Zilla Parishad or any work or development 
scheme in progress undertaken by the Zilla Parishad or under 
its direction: 

Provided that the Chairman of the Standing Committee may 
in relation to any subject allotted to any subjects Committee, 
also exercise the powers under this clause. 

The Chairman of the Standing Committee may grant leave of 
absence for any period exceeding two months, but not exceeding 
four months, to any officer of Qass I service (other than the Chief 
Executive Officer) or Class II Service holding office under the Zilla 
Parishad. 


A Chief Executive Officer, a Deputy Chief Executive Officer, 
Block Development Officers and Heads of various departments of 
the Zilla Parishad are the executive officers of the Zilla Parishad. 
The Chief Executive Officer is of the rank of a Collector. The 
Deputy Chief Executive Officer is an officer of the rank of the 
Deputy Collector. The Block Development Officers are Class II 
Officers while the heads of the departments are either Class I or 
Class II Officers. 


The Chief Executive Officer— Chief Executive 

Officer. 

(i) shall lay down the duties of all the officers and servants of 
or holding office under the Zilla Parishad in accordance with the 
rules made by the Government; 

(ii) shall be entitled to call for any information, return, state¬ 
ment, account or report from any officer or servant of, or holding 
office under the Zilla Parishad; 
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(iii) shall supervise and control the execution of all the activi¬ 
ties of the Zilla Parishad ; 

(iv) shall have papers and documents connected with the pro¬ 
ceedings of meetings of the Zilla Parishad and of its committees 
(excluding Panchayat Samitis); 

(v) shall draw and disburse money out of District Fund ; 

(vi) shall exercise supervision and control over the acts of the 
officers and servants holding office under the Zilla Parishad in 
matters of executive administration and those relating to accounts 
and records of the Zilla Parishad; 


(vii) shall be entitled to attend the meetings of the Zilla 
Parishad or any of its committees (including any Panchayat 
Samitis); 

(viii) any of the powers conferred or duties or functions impos¬ 
ed upon or vested in the Chief Executive Officer by or under the 
Act, may also be exercised, performed or discharged under the 
control of the Chief Executive Officer and subject to such condi¬ 
tions and limitations, if any, as he may think fit to lay down, by 
any officer or servant holding office under the Zilla Parishad to 
whom the Chief Executive Officer generally or specially empowers 
by order in writing. All such orders of the Chief Executive 
Officer shall, however, be laid before the President, the Standing 
Committee and the relevant Subjects Committees for informa¬ 
tion : 

(ix) he shall assess and give his opinion confidentially every 
year on the work of the Officers of Class I service and Class II 
service holding office under the Zilla Parishad ; forward them to 
such authorities as may he prescribed by the State Government 
and lay down the procedure for writing such reports about the 
work of officers and servants of Class III service and Class IV 
service under the Zilla Parishad. 

Deputy Chief The Deputy Chief Executive Officer shall be the Secretary, 
^O^**'^* ex-o^cto of the Zilla Parishad, as well as the Standing Committee'. 


Block Deve- The Block Development Officer— 

lopraent Officer. shall have the custody of all papers and documents con¬ 

nected with the proceedings of meetings of the Panchayat 
Samitis ; 

(ii) shall be the Secretary, ex-officio, of the Panchayat Samili •; 

(iii) shall, subject to the general order of the Chief Executive 
Officer, grant leave of absence to an officer or servant of Class III 
service or Class IV service of the Zilla Parishad working under 
the Panchayat Samiti ; 

(iv) shall call for any information, return, statement, account, 
report or explanation from any of the officers or servants work¬ 
ing under the Panchayat Samiti; 

(v) shall draw and disburse money out of the grant or rents 
payable to the Panchayat Samiti under sections 185 and 188 ; 


’ Sections 9 and 79 of the Act, 
* Section 57 of the Act. 
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(vi) shall in relation to works and development schemes to he chapter 14 
undertaken from the block grants, exercise such powers of sane- trorsl SfH- 
tioning acquisition of property, sale or transfer thereof, as may GorMSMMt 
be specified by the State Government. ymt 

Pasismao. 

(i) Every head of the department of the Zilla Parishad may, in Heads of the 
respect of works and development schemes pertaining to his depart- Departments, 
ment, accord technical sanction thereto. 

(ii) He shall assess and give his opinion confidentially every yeai 
on the work of the officers of Class II service working in his depart¬ 
ment and shall forward them to the Chief Executive Officer. 

(iii) The head of the department, specified in this behalf, shall 
be the Secretary, ex-officio, of such Subjects Committees as the 
Zilla Parishad may direct*. 

The Zilla Parishad has six Subjects Committees besides the Administrative 
Standing Committee, The Subjects Committees along with the Organisation, 
department of the Zilla Parishad they control are as under— 

Subject Committee Department Controlled 

Standing Committee .. General Administration Department. 

Finance Committee .. Finance Department. 

Education Committee .. Education Department. 

Co-operation Committee.. Co-operation and Industries Depart¬ 
ment. 

Agriculture Committee ., Agriculture Department. 

Works Committee .. Works Departm.ent. 

Health Committee .. Public Health Department. 

In what follows is given in brief the functioning of the various 
departments of the Zilla Parishad. 

The General Administration department of the Zilla Parishad General 
deals with matters such as establishment, planning, parishad audit, Administmtion 
registry, revenue, village panchayat, social welfare and publicity, 
etc. The department is headed by the Deputy Chief Executive 
Officer of the Zilla Parishad who also acts as the Secretary of the 
Standing Committee, 

The Chief Accounts and Finance Officer of the Zilla Parishad is Finance 
the Chief Executive Officer of the department who is also the Department. 
Secretary to the Finance Committee. He is assisted by an Accounts 
Officer from the Maharashtra State Accounts Service, Class II. 

Every Zilla Parishad has to prepare its annual budget®. The 
Finance Department is responsible for the allocation of finance 
according to the budgetory grant and regulates the expenditure 

* Section 80 of the Act. 

“ Under Clau'.e 137 of the Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Sarrtitis 
Act, 1961. 
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The accounts of the Zilla Parishad are audited by an officer of 
the Local Fund Audit Department. 

During 1962-63, the income of the Sangli Zilla Parishad was 
estimated at Rs. 82,62,526 and the expenditure at Rs. 1,45,26,399. 
The details regarding the income and expenditure were as follows: 

Income 


Rupees 

Government Help- 


Land Revenue Grant ., . 

.. 

13,74,932 

Equalisation Grant 

, , 

7,01,640 

Establishment Grant 


3,55,352 

Deficit Grant 


21,95,993 

Plan Grant 


9,54,877 

Block Grant . 

• • 

19,14,266 

Other Sources 

Local Fund Cess .. 

> • 

3,60,101 

Water Rate Cess. 

* » 

8,466 

Other Taxes and Fees 

* • 

13,857 

Interest 

• ft 

4,840 

Police 

» • 

400 

Education .. 

• k 

2,75,817 

Medical 


19,300 

Public Health 


4,700 

Agriculture 


20,000 

Animal Husbandry 


200 

Buildings and Communications .. 


43,785 

Miscellaneous 


14,000 

Total 


82,62,526 

Expenditure 

(1) President, Chairman and Councillors 


80,000 

(2) General Administration 


4,99,906 

(3) Education 


83,34,854 

(4) Medical .. 


65,305 

(5) Public Health 


3,35,652 

(6) Ayurved ,. 


15,000 

(7) Agriculture 


2,77,811 

(8) Animal Husbandry 


1,05,151 

(9) Forest 

. - 

20,000 


according to the rules prescribed in this behalf. The inspection 
branch of the department audits the accounts of every panchayat 
samiti every three months. The funds of the former local bodies 
(now defunct) such as the District Local Board and the District 
School Board were taken over by the Finance Department. The 
Finance department is divided into four sections, viz., audit, 
accounts, budget and stores. 
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Rupees 


(10) Social Welfare .. 

4,79,209 

CtiwnaiBt. 

(11) Co-operation. 

21,944 

Zl^A 

Pabswao. 

(12) Industries . 

27,551 

Finance 

(13) Block expenditure 

21,89,266 

Depertinent. 

(14) Miscellaneous 

5,000 


(15) Works. 

14,89,081 


(16) Public Health Engineering 

55,550 


(17) Irrigation . 

18,320 


(18) Pension. 

1,87,000 


(19) Miscellaneous 

3,19,799 


Total 

.. 1,45,26,399 



The Education department is one of the major and important Education 
departments of the Zilla Parishad. The Educational Inspector Department, 
designated as Parishad Education Officer acts as the Secretary of 
the Education Committee of the Zilla Parishad that controls the 
department. He is assisted in his work by Assistant District 
Educational Inspectors. The Education department owns 714 
buildings of which 217 have been constructed by the District 
Buildings Committee at a cost of Rs. 23,59,099. During the year 
1962-63, the Sangli ZiUa Parishad spent Rs. 65,01,044 on primary 
education and Rs. 3,04,492 on aided schools. The district has 
325 village libraries, 100 circulating libraries and 15 social education 
centres. 

The Co-operation and Industries Officer who is the Secretary of Co operation 
the Co-operation Committee of the Zilla Parishad heads the Co- 
aeration and Industries department of the Zilla Parishad. The oep^raent 
Co-operation and Industries Officer is assisted by one Co-operative 
Officer, One Assistant Co-operative Officer and other necessary 
staff. 

The Co-operation and Industries department of the Zilla Parishad 
is entrusted with promotional and developmental activities with 
certain reservations in respect of municipal areas. The regulatory 
functions arc stiU vested in department in the State sector. Besides, 
the department in the district sector also exercises general supervi¬ 
sion and control over the agricultural produce market committees 
at Sangli, Tasgaon, Takari and Khanapur-Vita. During 1962-63, 
the department disbursed Rs. 17,000 as financial assistance to 
industrial co-operatives. The technical supervision and control 
over the Carpentry and Smithy School, Tasgaon, and the Fibre 
Works School, Jath, placed under the respective Block Develop¬ 
ment Officers, vests in the Co-operation and Industries department. 

Under the scheme of loans to individual artisans for small-scale 
and cottage industries, the Zilla Parishad disbursed an amount of 
Rs. 49,558 as loan and Rs. 1,027 as subsidy to 71 individuals. 
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A cluster-type training centre has been established on grant-in- 
aid basis through the Vidhayak Karya Samiti. The training 
centre imparts training in turning, fitting, moulding and pattern¬ 
making. A co-operative dairy known as the Krishna Khore 
Sahakari Dudh Utpadak Puravatha Sangh Ltd., Sangli, has an 
operational area composed of Miraj, Tasgaon and Walwa talukas 
of Sangli district and Shirol taluka of Kolhapur district. The 
Society is expected to work as a trader unit to the Government 
Milk Scheme at Miraj by supplying the milk collected from the 
various co-operative dairy societies. Two co-operative institutions 
have been registered at Kavalapur in Miraj taluka and Bavachi in 
Walwa taluka for undertaking marketing of vegetables. The 
members of the society are expected to undertake intensive cultiva¬ 
tion of vegetables through improved methods of cultivation and 
use of fertilizers. The Groundnut Producers’ Co-operative Society 
with Sangli district as a whole as its operational area has establish¬ 
ed a solvent extraction plant with a capacity to crush 50 tons of 
groundnut cake per day. Of the proposed 29 co-operative oil-mills 
for working as traders to the solvent extraction plant, 20 have been 
registered and two have gone into actual production. A co-opera¬ 
tive ginning society has been registered at Atpadi in Khanapur 
taluka. 

The District Agricultural Officer is the head of the department 
in the district and has to act as the Secretary to the Agriculture 
Cornmittee of the Zilla Parishad which controls the work of the 
department in the district. The animal husbandry activities in 
the district are also under the control of the Agriculture depart¬ 
ment. However, the actual control in these matters vests in the 
District Animal Husbandry Officer. 

The Zilla Parishad has completed the work of embankment in 
respect of 101,981 hectares (252,000 acres). The work stdl remains 
to be completed in respect cf 252,119 hectares (623,000 acres), and 
is expected to be completed by the end of the Fourth Five-Year 
Plan. During 1962-63 and 1963-64 the Zilla Parishad disbursed 
Rs. 60 lakhs every year as loans. The Zilla Parishad also under¬ 
took the distribution of fertilizers. The quantity of fertilizers 
distributed by the Zilla Parishad during 1962-63, 1963-64 and 

1964-65 is given below category wise: — 

Quantity distributed 

Type of Fertilizer , --—— - 



1962-63 

1963-64 

1964-65 

Ammonium Sulphate 

4,435 

7,495 

2,602-660 

Nitrate 

205 

460 

1,303-660 

Urea. 

796 

2,419 

1,303-534 

Calcium Ammonium Nitrate 

161 

567 

814-000 

Nitro Phosphet 


156 

247-237 

During 1960-61, there were 

85 centres 

distributing fertilizers. 


The number rose to 130 in 1964. 
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The Zilla Parishad has also undertaken the programme for the 
improvement of the supply of cash crops like grapes, long staple 
cotton and plantains. The Zilla Parishad intends to increase the 
area under these crops. 

The Zilla Parishad has played a vital role in the establishment 
of two vegetable cultivators’ co-operative societies, one each at 
Kavalapur in Miraj taluka and Bavchi in Walvva taluka. These 
societies undertake cultivation of vegetables on 161.874 hectares 
(400 acres). The Zilla Parishad supplied these societies improved 
seeds from the seed centre. These societies have secured financial 
assistance from the Government also. 

Though ten tractors, six bull-dozers, three blasting machines and 
two boring machines are under the control of the Agriculture 
department under the State sector, the Zilla Parishad assists the 
agriculturists in securing similar equipment. The improved 
seed production centres at Kupwad, Digraj, Tasgaon, Jath, Bevur, 
Peth, Vita produced 3,873.13 quintals of improved variety of seeds. 
During 1964-65, the Zilla Parishad distributed improved variety of 
seeds of Rabi Jowar, 57,500 kg.; of wheat, 11,102 kg.; and of 
harbhara, 8,286 kg. 

With a view to giving incentive to agriculturists, crop competi¬ 
tions are held at taluka level and district level. The Zilla Parishad 
distributed an amount of Rs. 58,000 as prizes in 1962-63 and 
Rs. 3,325 in 1963-64. The Zilla Parishad has given 480 improved 
agricultural implements to various village panchayats for demons¬ 
trations. During 1964-65 financial assistance was given to agricul¬ 
turists for the purchase of 253 iron ploughs. For the proper 
stocking and storing of agricultural implements, improvise seeds, 
fertilizers etc., godowns have been constructed at Tasgaon, Sangli, 
Vita and Miraj. Construction of godowns at Shirala, Walwa and 
[ath is in progress. During the Vanamahotsava in 1963-64, 
371,295 trees were planted. The Zilla Parishad conducts the 
igricultural school at Digras. 

Besides, the work done by the department in the district sector, 
'.he Zilla Parishad has to assist the schemes in the State sector as 
well. 

The work regarding treatment of animals, vaccination of animals 
against various, contagious diseases of live-stock and breeding of 
inimalsi is carried out by the Animal Husbandry section of the 


The Zilla Parishad has selected four centres viz., Mhaishal, 
Kawathe Mahankal, Kavalapur and Dhamni [Inam) where an 
improved variety of groundnut seed cultivation in Karad 4-11 has 
been utilized for 9,712.5 hectares (24,000 acres). The Zilla Parishad 
has recommended to the Government production in 48,562,3 
hectares (1,20,000 acres). The package programme will chiefly 
assist the supply of improved variety of seed and crop protection. 
The programme of the summer crop had been raised from 141.6 
hectares (350 acres) to 607 hectares (1,500 acres) by 1963-64. 
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Agriculture department of the ZiJJa Parishad. Specialised techni¬ 
cal guidance and supervision are provided by the Animal 
Husbandry department in the State sector. 

The section is headed by the District Animal Husbandry Officer, 
Sangli. He is assisted in his work by the necessary staff. The 
veterinary dispensaries in the district are situated at SangU, Miraj, 
Vita, Tasgaon, Jath, Shirala, Ashia and Kawathc Mahankal. The 
veterinary aid centres are located at Atpadi, Mahuli, Kadegaon, 
Khanapur, Alsund, Manerajuri, Hatnoor, Savlaj, Palus, Bhilawadi, 
Erandoli, Kavthe-Piran, Dhalgaon, Salgar, Soni, Sankh, Dafalapur, 
Charan and Mangle. 

The Works department of the Zilla Parishad ife under the 
control of the Works Committee of the Zilla Parishad and is 
headed by the Parishad Executive Engineer who also acts as the 
secretary to the Works Committee. The Parishad Executive 
Engineer is assisted in his work by the Deputy Engineer, Overseers, 
Sub-Overseers and other necessary technical and ministerial staff. 
Of the six Deputy Engineers, one looks after the minor irrigation 
scheme and piped water supply. The Zilla Parishad has the 
necessary mechanised equipment. The repairs to the equipment 
are carried out in the mechanical section. 

The Works department of the Zilla Parishad deals with the 
works connected with major district roads, other district roads 
and village roads, the construction and maintenance of National 
Highways and State Highways being the responsibility of the 
Buildings and Communications Department in the State sector. 
During 1964-65, the Zilla Parishad spent Rs. 2,09,523 on major 
district roads measuring 837.18 km (524.20 miles), Rs. 1,15,016 
on other district roads measuring 450.94 km. (280.20 miles) and 
Rs. 48,758 on village roads admeasuring 1454.91 km. (904.04 miles). 
Besides these, the department has undertaken construction of 
various village roads and approach roads. The construction of the 
bridge at Shigaon estimated to cost Rs. eight lakhs has also 
started along with other constructions under the State Road Fund 
During 1964-65, the Zilla Parished mamtained three ferries each 
at Aitavade, Chikurde, Rethare and Harnaksh ; two ferries each at 
Miraj, Walwa, Takari, Kopadewadi, Sagaon and Kandur ; and one 
at Dharli and incurred an expenditure of Rs. 4,414 towards their 
maintenance. 

In 1964-65, the construction of three veterinary dispensaries, 
staff quarters, two primary health centres and an agricultural 
school was undertaken under the Third Fivet-Year Plan at an 
estimated cost of Rs. 1,41,863. Most of the work has been comple 
ted. During the same year the Zilla Parishad spent Rs. 2,38,269 
on the maintenance of its buildings. Construction of 76 rooms 
of schools in 18 villages was undertaken at an estimated cost oi 
Rs. 1,19,696 and Rs. 15,000 were sanctioned for the repairs of the 
remaining school buildings. The construction of the building oi 
the Zilla Parishad was undertaken at an estimated cost of Rs. six 
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lakhs. Besides these the department undertook various construe- CH APTER 14, 
tion works under other schemes such as piped water supply scheme, 
community development scheme and rural housing scheme, etc. Oovenunmt. 

The health matters of the district which were formerly looked 
after by the Public Health Department and the Medical depart- Health 
ment of the State Government are, with the formation of the ijepartment, 
Zilla Parishad, looked after by the Public Health Department of 
the Zilla Parishad, The Civil Surgeon now looks after the wprk 
connected with the General Hospital, Sangli and maintenance of 
health standards in the urban areas. The Public Health detri¬ 
ment of the Zilla Parishad is headed by the Public Health Officer 
of the Zilla Parishad. 

The main functions of the Public Health department of the 
Zilla Parishad relate to the control and eradication of epidemic 
diseases. The work of vaccination is done in the district by 19 
vaccinators and two sanitary inspectors. 

There are eight primary health centres in the district along with 
6 allopathic and 27 awrvedic dispensaries maintained by the 
Sangli Zilla Parishad. The only maternity and child welfare 
centre is located at Jath. The Medical Officer at the primary 
health centre has both to attend the dispensary as also to super¬ 
vise the working of the suheentres. The responsibility for the 
development of maternal and child health services devolves on the 
health visitor or on the nurse midwife attached to the centre. 

The work connected with the family planning has been tranS' 
ferred to the Zilla Parishad on agency basis. There are six family 
planning centres in the district. These centres popularise modem 
ways and means of family planning and organise vasectomy and 
tubcctomy operation camps. The family planning centres also 
undertake propaganda in respect of family planning. 

Six Panchayat Samitis have been established in Sangli district 
with their headquarters at Walwa, Shirala, Tasgaon, Khanapur, 

Jath and Miraj. Every Panchayat Samiti consists of the following 
members: — 

(a) All councillors who are elected on the Zilla Parishad 
from the electoral divisions in the block. 

(b) The co-opted councillors of the Zilla Parishad residing in 
the block. 

(c) The Chairman of such co-operative societies conducting 
the business of purchase and sale of agricultural products in the 
block as nominated by Government (to be associate members). 

(d) The Chairman of a co-operative society conducting busi¬ 
ness relating to agriculture (not being a society falling under ‘C’ 
above) in the block co-opted by the Panchayat Samiti (to lie an 
associate member). 

(e) In case of non-availability of a woman member or a 
member belonging to the scheduled castes or the scheduled 
tribes, one member who is a regular resident in the block, to be 
co-opted by the Panchayat Sanuti. 
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(f) Sarpcmchas elected by the members of the village 
panchayats. 


The term of the office of the Chairman and members of the 
respective Panchayat Samitis is co-terminous.’ 

The Chairmen of the Panchayat Samitis are paid an honorarium 
of Rs. 300 with the facilities of tree residential accommodation.® 
The Deputy Chairman of the Panchayat Samiti is paid an hono¬ 
rarium of Rs. 150.® The elections of Sarpanchas (under clause “f” 
of section 57 of the Zilla parishad Act) were held under the secret 
ballot system. 

Village Panchayats form local units of administration for 
villages under the Bombay Village Panchayats Act, 1958 (Bombay 
Act No. Ill of 1959). In every local area which has a population 
of not less than 500 a panchayat has to be established. It is also 
permissible for the State, if sufficient reasons exist, to direct the 
establishment of a panchayat in a local area having a population 
of 250 and above but less than 2,000. 

The maximum number of members for a panchayat is fifteen 
and the minimum is seven. The members are elected on the basis 
of adult franchise. The State Government have been empowered 
under the constitution to reserve seats (in joint electorate) for the 
representation of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, unless 
Government are of opinion that the reservation is not necessary 
having regard to the population in the village of such castes and 
tribes. In every panchayat two scats shall be reserved for women. 
The term of office of panchayat is for four years which is exten¬ 
dable up to five years by the Collector if and when occasion 
demands such extension, Every panchayat has to elect a 
Sarpanch and a Up-sarpanch from amongst its members. The 
Sarpanch presides over the Panchayat and is also the executive 
officer of the panchayat. Every village panchayat or group of 
panchayats has a Secretary. With the Samitis Act 1961, the 
Village Panchayat Secretaries have become Zilla Parishad servants 
and are at present designated as Assistant Gram Sevaks. They 
are the full time servants and their appointments are made on 
time scale basis. 

The State Government makes every year a grant to every pancha- 
yat equivalent to 30 per cent of the ordinary land revenue realised 
in the preceding year within the limits of the village. The State 
Government has also levied a cess at the rate of 25 paise‘ on every 
rupee of every sum payable to the State Government as ordinary 
land revenue in the area within the jurisdiction of a panchayat 
and the collection of the above cess will be transferred to the 
panchayat; then the panchayat shall be entitled to an equalisa¬ 
tion grant equal to the difference between 30 per cent of land 

* Vide Section 59 of the Zilla Parishad Act. 

* Vide Section 68 of the Act. 

3 Vide Section 69 of the Act, 

4 Under Section 127 of the Village Panchayat Act. 
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revenue grant and the amount arrived at on the basis of popula¬ 
tion of 1961 census ecjuivalent to one rupee per head. 

Section 45 of the Bombay Village Panchayat Act, 1958 lays down 
that so far as the village funds at its aisposal will allow and 
subject to the general control of the Zilla Parishad, it shall be 
the duty of a panchayat to make reasonable provisions within the 
village in regard to the following matters: — 

In the sphere of sanitation and health. —Supply of water, clean¬ 
sing roads, sanitation and preservation and maintenance of public 
health, maintaining and regulating cremation and burial grounds, 
village layouts, provision of facilities such as garden, parks, wel¬ 
fare centres and providing medical relief. 

In the sphere of pt4bHc works. —Removing of obstructions in 
public places, construction and maintenance of roads, drains, 
public buildings, dhartnashalas, markets, slaughter houses, cattle 
pounds, regulation and use of grazing and forest lands, tanks and 
wells, control of fairs and bazars, provision of employment in 
times of scarcity, water supply to animals, etc. 

In the sphere of education and culture. —Establishment and main¬ 
tenance of akhadas, theatres, libraries and promotion of social 
and moral welfare by means of promoting prohibition, removing 
untouchability, eradicating corruption and discouraging 
gambling. 

In the sphere of self defence and village defence. —Watch and 
Ward, regulating and checking offensive or dangerous trades, 
extinguiiihing fires, etc. 

In the sphere of administration. —Numbering of premises, draw¬ 
ing up programmes for increasing agricultural and non-agricul- 
tural output, preparation of statement showing financial require¬ 
ments for developmental purposes, control of cattle stands, 
threshing floors, grazing grounds and community lands, regula¬ 
tion of fairs and festivals, prepartion and maintenance of pancha¬ 
yat records, registration of births, deaths and marriages, 
preparation of village development plans, etc. 

In the sphere of zvelfare of people. —Implementation of land 
reform schemes, relief to disabled, assistance to residents, making 
arrangement for co-operative and collective farming, organising 
credit and multipurpose co-operative societies, reclamation of 
agricultural waste lands, organising voluntary labour and opening 
of fair price shops. 

In the sphere of agriculture and preservation of forest. —Establi¬ 
shment of model farms and granaries, bringing fallow and waste 
land under agriculture, e.stablishment of nurseries for improved 
seeds, preparing compost and conserving manorial resources, crop 
protection experiments, minor irrigation works and preservation 
and improvement of forests, breeding and protecting cattle, 
promotion, and encouragement of cottage and village industries. 
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In the sphere of the collection of land revenue .—The village 
panchayat has to undertake collection of land revenue under sec¬ 
tion 169 and maintenance of village records relating to land revenue 
in such manner and such forms as may be prescribed from time 
to time by or under any law relating to land revenue. 

A panchayat may with the previous sanction of the President of 
the Zilla Parishad, also make provision for carrying out outside 
the village any work of the nature specified in sub-section (1). 

A panchayat may also make provision for carrying out within 
the village any other work or measure which is likely to promote 
the health, safety, education, comfort, convenience, or social or 
economic or cultural well-being of the inhabitants of the village. 

A panchayat may by resolution passed at its meeting and sup¬ 
ported by two-thirds of the total number of its members make 
provision for any public reception, ceremony, or entertainment 
within the village or may make contribution towards an annual 
gathering or such other gathering of panchayats in the district or 
the State— 

Provided that with the previous sanction of the Chairman of 
the Panchayat Samiti, the panchayat shall not incur expenditure 
exceeding Rupees fifteen on any such reception, ceremony, enter¬ 
tainment or gathering. 

If it comes to the notice of a panchayat that on account of the 
neglect of a land holder or dispute between him and his tenant 
the cultivation of his estate has seriously suffered, the panchayat 
may bring such fact to the notice of the Collector. 

A panchayat shall in regard to the measures for the amelioration 
of the condition of scheduled castes and scheduled tribes and other 
backward classes and in particular, in the removal of untouchu- 
bility, carry out directions or orders given or issued in this regard 
from time to time by the State Government, the Collector or any 
officer authorised by the Collector. A panchayat shall perform 
such other duties and functions as are entrusted to it by any other 
law for the time being in force. 

Under Section 124 of the Bombay Village Panchayat Act, 1958, 
every panchayat is under an obligation to levy a house ;ax and a 
tax on lands not subject to payment of agricultural assessment at 
such rates as may be decided by it (but subject to the minimum 
and maximum rates which may be fixed by the State Government) 
and in such manner subject to such exemptions as may be pres¬ 
cribed, namely: — 

(i) a tax on building (wbetber subject to payment of agricul¬ 
tural assessment or not) and lands (which are not subject to pay¬ 
ment of agricultural as.sessment) within the limits of the village: 

(ii) octroi; 

(iii) a pilgrim tax; 

(iv) a tax on fairs, festivals and other entertainments ; 


A-I322—39-B 
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(v) a tax on bicycles and on vehicles drawn by animals ; 

(vi) subject to the provisions of article 276 of the Constitution, 
a tax on the following professions, trades, callings or employ¬ 
ments, that is to say— 

(a) shop keeping and hotel keeping, 

'(ife) any trade or calling (other than agriculture) which is carried 
on with the help of machinery run by steam, o'l or electric power 
or by manual labour, and 

(c) the profession or calling of brokers in cattle markets ; 
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(vii) a general sanitary cess for the construction or mainten¬ 
ance. or both, of public latrines and for the removal and dispo¬ 
sal of refuse ; 

(viii) a general water rate which may be imposed in the form 
of rate assessed on buildings and lands or in any other form as 
may be best adapted to the circumstances of any class of cases. 

(ix) any other tax (not being a toll on motor vehicles or 
trailers, save as provided hy section 14 of the Bombay Motor 
Vehicles Tax Act, 1935) which the State Legislature has, under 
the Constitution, power to impose in the State and which has 
been sanctioned by the State Government; 

(x) a fee on markets and weekly bazars ; 

(xi) a fee on cart-stands and tonga-stands; 

(xii) a special water rate for water supplied by the pancha- 
yat throu^ pipes, which may be imposed in any form includ 
mg that of charges for such water supplied, fixed in such mode 
or modes as shall be best adapted in the circumstances of any 
class of cases ; 

(xiii) a fee for the supply of water from wells and tanks owned 
by it, for purposes other than domestic use and for cattle ; 

(xiv) a fee for temporary erection on, or putting up projections 
over, or temporary occupation of any public street or place ; 

(xv) a special sanitary cess upon private latrines, premises or 
compounds cleansed by the panchayat agency; 

(xvi) a fee for cleansing a cess pool constructed on land 
whether belonging to panchayat or not; 

(xvii) a fee for grazing cattle on grazing lands vesting in a 
panchayat; 


(2) The tax on buildings or lands referred to in clause (i) of sub¬ 
section (1) shall be leviable from the owners or occupiers thereof: 

Provided that when an owner of a building or land bas left tbe 
village or cannot otherwise he found, any person to whom such 
building or land bas been transferred shall be liable for tbe tax 
leviable from the owner. 


(3) The State Government may, by notification in tbe official 
Gazette direct that the tax upon buildings or lands referred to in 
clause (i) of sub-section (1) shall not be levied on all buildings and 
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(4) Notwithstanding anything contained in sub-section (1) where 
a tax on professions, trades, or callings and employments has been 
imposed by any Zilla Parishad under the provision of any law for 
the time being in force in the district including the area within 
the limits of a panchayat, it shall not be lawful for that panchayat 
so long as the tax is being so imposed to levy any such tax within 
such limit. 


(5) Any person aggrieved by the assessment, levy or imposition 
of any tax or fee may appeal to the panchayat samiti. The deci¬ 
sion of the Panchayat Samiti thereon shall be final. 

(6) The State Government may suspend tbe levy or imposition 
of any tax or fee and may at any time rescind such suspension. 

Section 128 of the Bombay Village Panchayat Act, 1958 gives 
the panchayat samiti power to compel a panchayat to levy or 
increase any of the taxes or fees specified if it appears to the 
panchayat samiti that the regular income of the panchayat falls 
below what is ncce.ssary for the proper discharge of the obligatory 
duties of the panchayat. 

Control over Powers of control over panchayats are given to the Zilla Pari- 
I’anc'hayats. Collector. Both have concurrent powers to call 

for information and to compel the panchayat to take into consi¬ 
deration any objection they have to any act of the panchayat, 
cither of commission or of omission, of any information which 
necessitates the commission of any act by panchayat. The Stand¬ 
ing Committee of Zilla Parishad can also compel the panchayat 
to reduce the number of the staff maintained by it or the remune¬ 
ration paid to them. In addition the Standing Committee has 
powers of suspension and prohibition in respect of execution of 
any order or resolution of a panchayat which in its opinion, is 
likely to cause injury or annoyance to the public or to lead to a 
breach of the peace. In cases of emergency the Standing Commit¬ 
tee may also provide for the execution of any work or the doing 
of any act which a panchayat is empowered to execute or to do, 
and the immediate execution or doing of which is, in their 
opinion, necessary for the health or .safety of the public, and may- 
direct that the expenses shall be forthwith paid by the panchayat. 

The Collector is author'sed to carry out each year the audit of 
the accounts of a panchayat and forward a copy of the Audit 
Note to the Zilla Parishad and Panchayat Samiti. If it appears to 
the Collector that a panchayat has made default in the perform¬ 
ance of its obligatory dut'es, he may order the duty to lie 
jrerformed within a specified period, and if the duty is not per¬ 
formed within that period, the Collector can appoint some person 
to perform it and direct that the expenses be paid by the default¬ 
ing panchayat. 
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The State Government also is given powers to carry out at the 
cost of the panchayat any of the panchayat’s obligatory duties 
when it appears to it that the panchayat samiti has neglected to 
take action. The State Government after consultation with the 
Zilla Parishad can dissolve or supersede a panchayat, if, in its 
opinion, the panchayat had exceeded or abused its powers or made 
persistent default in the performance of its obligatory duties, or 
persistently disobeyed any of the orders of the Standing Com¬ 
mittee. If a panchayat is superseded, all its powers and duties will 
be exercised and performed by a person or persons appointed by 
the State Government, 

In pursuance of a resolution, dated the Sth June 1962, Govern¬ 
ment have appointed in the Sangli district, an administrative 
Officer in the grade of Deputy Collector, who has lieen entrusted 
with the duties of the District Village Panchayat Officer for the 
development of village panchayats on sound and proper lines. 

An Annual Administration Report on the working of the 
village panchayats has to be prepared by the Chief Executive 
Officer of the Zilla Parishad and submitted to the Commissioner 
before the 31st May and within one month thereafter the Commis¬ 
sioner has to forward that report to the Government. With the 
introduction of the Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and Panchayat 
Samities Act, 1961, an integrated system of Panchayati Rai has 
come into existence. A village panchayat at the village level is 
now the basic unit of Panchayati Raj. 

As per section 63 of the Bombay Village Panchayat Act, 1958, 
there shall be a nyaya panchayat for the administration of civil and 
criminal justice in a group of not le.ss than 5 villages as the State 
Government may by notification in the official Gazette determine. 
A nyaya panchayat shall be known by such name as may be specified 
in the notification. Unlike other local self-governing units, every 
group of village panchayats is empowered to constitute a body 
called nyaya panchayat. It shall consi.st of one person elected by 
each panchayat (from amongst it members) in the prescribed 
manner and one person from the gramsabha. It elects its Chair¬ 
man from among its members and its terra of office is co-extensive 
with that of the panchayat. The State Government have powers 
to remove any member of the nyaya panchayat^ for reasons of 
misconduct in the discharge of his duties, or any disgraceful 
conduct, or for neglect, refusal or incapacity in regard to the 
performance of his duties. 

The Secretary of the panchayat acts as the judicial clerk of the 
nyaya panchayat. Conviction by a nyaya panchayat is not 
deemed to be previous conviction for the purposes of the Indian 
Penal Code. 

As per section 73 of the Bombay Village Panchayats Act, 1958, 
the nyaya panchayat .shall—(i) try civil suits not affecting any 
interest in immoveable property up to the value of Rs. 25 and with 
the consent of the parties, up to the value of Rs. 100. 
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(ii) shall take cognizance of and try all or any of the following 
offenders, namely: — 

(a) Under the Indian Penal Code—■ 

Section 

Negligently doing any act known to be likely to 269 
spread the infection of any disease dangerous to life. 

Polluting the water of public spring or reservoir .. 277 

Causing danger, obstruction or injury to any person 283 
in any public place. 

Voluntarily causing hurt .. .. .. ., 323 

Assault or use of criminal force otherwise than on 358 
grave and sudden provocation. 

Theft where the value of the property stolen does 379 
not exceed Rs. 20. 

Mischief when the loss or damage caused does not 426 
exceed Rs. 20 in value. 

Criminal trespass .. ,. .. .. .. 447 

House trespass ,. ., ,. .. .. .. 448 

Dishonestly breaking upon or unfastening any closed 461 
receptacle, containing or supposed to contain 
property. 

Intentional insult with intent to provoke a breach of 504 
peace. 

Criminal intimidation and misconduct in public by 506 
drunken person. 

(/)) (1) Under the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals Act, 1890, 
m its application to (i) the pre-reorganisation State of Bombay 
excluding the transferred territories (ii) the Vidarbha region of 
the State of Bombay and (iii) the Saurashtra and Kutch areas of 
the former State of Bombay— 


Section 


Killing animals with unnecessary cruelty .. .. 5 

Being in possession of the skin of a goat killed with 5-A 
unnecessary cruelty. 

Employing animals unfit for labour .. ,. .. 6 

Baiting or inciting animals to fight ., .. .. 6-C 

Permitting diseased animals to go at large or to die 7 

in public places. 

(2) Under the prevention of cruelty to Animals Act, 3 and 4 
1313 Fasli, killing or treating animals with 
unnecessary cruelty. 

Employing animals unfit for work .. .. .. 5 
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Section 

Baiting or inciting animals to fight .. .. .. 5-A 

Permitting diseased animals to go at large or to die 5-B 

in public places. 

(c) (1) Under the Bombay District Vaccination Act, 1892, and 
that Act in its application to the Saurashtra and Kutch areas of the 


former State of Bombay— 

Inoculating, entering a vaccination area after inocula- 22 
tion and bringing person inoculated into such area. 

Disobedience of order of the Magistrate for the 23 
vaccination of any unprotected child under 14 
years. 

Not producing for being vaccinated .. .. .. 24 

Neglecting to take child to be vaccinated .. .. 25 

(2) Under the Vaccination Act, 1880 in its application to the 
Vidarhha region of 'the State of Bombay'— 

Inoculating and entering a vaccination area after 6 

inoculation. 

Disobedience of order of Magistrate for vaccination 18 
without just cause or excuse. 

(3) Under the Hyderabad Vaccination Act, 1951— 

Failure to get a child vaccinated or revaccinated after 3, 7 and 


unsuccessful vaccination. 15(1) 

Continuing for a month the neglect or default of 15 and 
order. 17 (2) 

(d) (1) Under the Bombay Primary Education Act, 1497— 
Failure to cause child to attend approved school .. 35 

Employing child liable for compulsory education .. 36 

(2) Under the Madhya Pradesh Primary Education Act, 1956— 

Failure to cause a child to attend school .. .. 12 

Employment of children .. .. .. ,. 16 

(3) Under the Hyderabad Compulsory Primary Education Act, 
1952^ 

Failure to cause a child to attend school .. .. 6 

(4) Under the Saurashtra Primary Education Act, 1956— 

Failure to cause a child to attend approved school .. 29 

Employing child liable for compulsory education .. 30 

{e) Under this Act— 

(i) Erecting or re-erecting, etc., any building 52 
without permission. 

(ii) Obstructions and encroachments upon public 53 
streets, grazing lands and open sites. 
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Section 

(iii) Destruction or defacement of any number or sub- 54 
number of premises or part thereof. 

(iv) Contravention of a rule .. .. . . 176 

(v) Contravention of a by-law .. .. ,. .. 177 

(/) Such compoundable offence under any law for the time being 
in force as the State Government may specify in this behalf by a 
notification published in the Official Gazette : 

Provided that no offence of theft shall be cognizable by any 
Nyaya Panchayat unless an accused person has been apprehendcfl 
or recognised and named. 

Pleaders, Vakils, etc., are not permitted to appear on behalf of 
any party in any suit or case before Nyaya Panchayat. Appeals 
are allowed to the District Court in Civil suits and to the Sessions 
Court in criminal cases. 

Town Planning and Valuahon Department, 

The Maharashtra State has an independent Town Planning and 
Valuation Department under the administrative control of the 
Urban Development and Public Health Department. This Depart¬ 
ment came into existence in the year 1914 with the Constilting 
Surveyor to Government (now designated as “ Director of Town 
Planning ”) as its head. The department as its name indicates, 
principally deals with two important subjects, viz., ‘Town Plan¬ 
ning ’ and ‘ Valuation of Real Property 

The duties and functions of this department as stipulated by 
Government are as under: — 

Town planning —• 

(1) Educating the municipalities regarding the advantages of 

town planning and preparation of development plans 
and town planning schemes under the Bombay Town 
Planning Act, 1954. 

(2) Advising the municipalities in the selection of suitable 

areas for preparation of town planning sebemes. 

(3) Giving the recpiired assistance to the municipalities in the 

preparation of development plans and town planning 
schemes in the shape of advice as well as loan of the 
services of technical assistants for the preparation of 
development plans, draft town planning schemes, etc. 

(4) Performing the duties of the town planning officers when 

so appointed by Government, to scrutinise building 
permission cases, to tender advice to the Board of 
Appeal and to draw up the final schemes. 

(5) Issuing Certificates of Tenure and Title to the owners of 

lands included in the town planning schemes. 

(61 Advising^ Government on all matters regarding town and 
country planning including legislation. 
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(7) Advising and preparing town development, improvement chapter X4. 
extension and slum clearance schemes under the muni¬ 
cipal Acts. 
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(8) Preparing development schemes or layouts of land— 

(i) belonging to Government, and 

(ii) belonging to co-operative housing societies and private 

bodies with the sanction of the Government, 
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(9) Tendering advise to the officers concerned in respect of 
village planning and preparaiion of layouts for model 
villages, etc. 

(10) Advising Government on housing, slum clearance, regional 

planning and prevention of ribbon development includ¬ 
ing legislation. 

(11) Preparing type designs for the housing of the middle and 

poorer classes including Harijans. 

(12) Scrutinising miscellaneous building permission cases and 

layouts received from the Collectors and to recommend 
.suitable building regulations for adoption in the areas 
concerned. 

Valuation, —The Director of Town Planning is the chief expert 
adviser of Government on the subject and his duties under this 
heading include— 

(i) valuation of agricultural and non-agricultural lands and 

properties in towns and villages belonging to the 
Government and intended for the purpose of sale or 
lease ; 

(ii) valuation of Government properties for purposes of 

rating under the Municipal Acts ; 

(iii) valuations for miscellaneous purposes such as canton¬ 

ment leases, probate on stamp duty, etc. ; 

(iv) valuations for the purposes of fixing standard rates of 

non-agricultural assessment and prescribing zones of 
values in all villages and rising localities m the vici¬ 
nity of important and growing towns ; 

(v) valuations for the purposes of fixing standard table of 

ground rents and land values in respect of lands in 
cantonments ; 

(vi) scrutiny of awards of compensation (if and when received 

from the Government); 

(vii) supplying trained technical assistants to do duty as 

special land acquisition officers in important towns 
where the land acquisition work is of a very import¬ 
ant and responsible nature; 

(viii) giving expert evidence when called upon to do so in the 
District Courts and High Court when appeals are 
lodged against awards of compensation under the 
Land Acquisition Act; 
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(ix) undertaking valuation work on behalf of Railways and 
other departments of the Central Government and 
private bodies with the sanction of Government on 
payment of fees, etc. 

Other Duties — 

(1) To advise the various heads of departments of Govern¬ 

ment in the selection of sites required for public- 
purpose. 

(2) To see that all town planning schemes or layouts schemes 

sanctioned by Government are properly executed within 
a reasonable period or periods fixed in the schemes. 

(3) To advise Government as regards interpretation, amend¬ 

ment or addition to the Bombay Town Planning Act, 
or Rules thereunder. 


Organisation. The department as stated above was started in the year 1914 
with the Consulting Surveyor to Government (now designated as 
‘‘ Director of Town Planning ”) as its head who was later on given 
the assistance of one Assistant Consulting Surveyor to Government 
(now designated Deputy Director of Town Planning), one Deputy 
Assistant Consulting Surveyor to Government (now designated as 
Assistant Director of Town Planning), and two Senior Assistants 
(now designated as “ Town Planner ”) with the requisite staff. As 
the activities of the department increased, these Assistants had 
to be posted at prominent places in the State to attend to the work 
of town and country planning essentially required in and around 
these towns and cities. There has been tremendous increase in 
the activities of the department in recent years with the conse¬ 
quential increase in the number of branch offices in the State. 
The head office of the department is in Poona with branch offices 
in Bombay, Kolhapur, Nagpur, Amravati, Aurangabad, Jalgaon, 
Kalyan, Sholapur and Satara. Some of the officers have been 
appointed to function as the Land Acquisition Officers. There are 
three full-time Special Land Acquisition Officers in Poona and one 
full-time Land Acquisition Officer in Bombay in addition to two 
partime Land Acquisition Officers in Bombay and in Poona. 

The statutory powers regarding planning were embodied under 
the Bombay Town Planning Act, 1915, which was in force so far 
in the State. This Act has been replaced by the Bombay Town 
Planning Act, 1954 which is in force from April 1, 1957. The new 
Act generally incorporates the provisions of the Bombay Town 
Planning Act, 1915 and in addition makes obligatory on every 
local authority (barring village panchayats) to prepare a develop¬ 
ment plan for the entire area within its jurisdiction. The develop¬ 
ment plan aims at the improvement of existing congested gaoihan 
portion of the town and contains proposals in respect of the out- 
lying open areas so as to guide the development on planned basis. 
The proposals of the development plan can be implemented by 
the preparation of statutory town planning schemes. In preparing 
town planning schemes, the planner can ignore to a great extent 
the existing plot boundaries. In designing his layout the existing 
holdings can be reconstituted and made subservient to the plans 
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and building plots of good shape and frontage can be allotted to CH APTER 14 . 
the owners of lands ill-shaped for building purposes and without i^cal Self- 
access. The cost of a scheme can be recovered from the owners Government, 
benefited to the extent of 50 per cent of the increase in the value Town Planninc 
of the land estimated to accrue by the carrying out of the works valuation 
contemplated in the scheme. When a draft town planning scheme organisation, 
prepared by a local authority in consultation with the owners is 
sanctioned, a Town Planning Officer is. appointed. His duties are 
to hear each owner individually, consider his objections or sugges¬ 
tions and make suitable adjustments or amendments in the draft 
scheme proposals, if found necessary. 

Most of the local authorities have no technical staff of their 
own to prepare the development plans and it has been decided 
that this department should prepare the development plans on 
behalf of local authorities under the provisions of the Bombay 
Town Planning Act, 1954. Accordingly a scheme for the prepara¬ 
tion of development plans was provided in the Five-Year Plans 
and additional staff was sanctioned for this purpose. 

There is at present no branch office of this department in Sangli 
district and the work of town planning, valuation and allied 
matters arising from the district is being looked after by the 
Assistant Director of Town Planning, Kolhapur. 

During the post-independence period, the Kolhapur office, aftei 
its creation in December 1949, has so far prepared the develop¬ 
ment plans for the towns of Sangli, Miraj, Tasgaon, Ashta and 
Uran-Islampur. The development plan of Miraj has been finally 
sanctioned by Government under section 10 (1) of the Bombay 
Town Planning Act, 1954, which came into force from 1st Novem¬ 
ber 1958. Similarly the development plan of Tasgaon finally 
sanctioned by Government has come into force from 1st 
November 1962. The local authorities of Ashta and Uran-Islam- 
pur have submitted development plans of these towns to Govern¬ 
ment for sanction which is expected to be accorded soon. The 
Sangli municipality has prepared and published the development 
plan for inviting suggestions from the public and the development 
plan would be finalised and submitted to Government for sanction 
soon. There are six municipal towns in the district of which five 
towns have already been covered by the Scheme of preparation of 
Development plans. Development plan for Vita would be prepar¬ 
ed shortly. 

The Miraj Municipality has prepared a Draft Town Planning 
Scheme, Miraj No. I for an area of about 159-84 hectares (395 
acres). Government have sanctioned the draft scheme which is 
now on hand with Arbitrator for finalisation. 

In addition to the above, a number of layouts for the planning 
of open lands ripe for development and replanning of congested 
areas have been prepared by the Kolhapur office which included 
layouts for industrial estates, market yards and new village sites. 





CHAPTER 15—EDUCATION AND CULTURE 


In what follows is the brief narration of the history of 
education in the former princely state of Sangli'. Captain 
Burke’s scheme of free and in certain conditions compulsory 
education remained in force in the early twenties of this century 
in the then Sangli State. The sanguine expectations of Captain 
Burke were not fulfilled. The benefits of education were not 
always appreciated and, in consequence, apathy, if not concealed 
opposition, were met with. To remedy this state of affairs all 
villages were made equally subject to compulsion. This showed 
results as is clear from The following table: — 


1910-11 1915-16 1919-20 

Number of State primary 143 148 138 

schools. 

Number of pupils on the rolls 9,231 6,824 7,993 

At the end of 1919-20, there were the following educational 
institutions in the then Sangli State:— 

College (private) .. .. 1 

High schools .. ., .. 2 

Anglo-Vernacular schools .. 5 

Girls’ schools ., ,. .. 10 

Sanskrit schools .. .. 5 


Night schools .. 
Low Caste schools 


1 

5 

15 


Indigenous Vernacular schools, 
four of them (private) aided 
by the State. 

By the end of 1929-30, compulsion had been introduced in 71 
school areas ; the total number of Government primary schools 
was 166 and the number of pupils attending them 11,875. Other 
educational institutions—Government recognised and unrecog¬ 
nised together—numbered 29, and had an enrolment of 2,309. 
There were two Government High Schools and one aided High 
School—the City High School, Sangli, managed by the pioneer 


' Based on the account given in PrQf, P. M. Limaye’s Sangli State, 1910-1948 
p. 60. 
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Sangli Education Society. A Training College for teacher.s was 
opened in 1942. The period between 1944—-46 saw the opening 
of Shrimant Vijayasinha Montessori School, the Girls' High School 
conducted by the Women’s Education Society, Sangli and the 
Engineering College conducted by the Maharashtra Technical 
Education Society, Poona and later christianed as the Walchand 
College of Engineering. 

The beginning of western education in Sangli district was made 
in 1884. The oldest secondary school in Sangli district was start¬ 
ed at Sangli in 1884 a.s. a State High School. It was managed 
by the then State Government. Pioneering work of introducing 
private enterprise in this field w'as done by the Sangli Education 
Society and the Women’s Education Society, Sangli, the latter 
specially working for the spread of secondary education amongst 
girls. 

Before the advent of the Zilla Parishad, education was under 
the jurisdiction of the State Government and the Director of 
Education was the head of the department at the State level. 

Schemes of the Central Government and the policy of the State 
Government regarding education were executed at the district 
level by the Government Inspectorate in the district. The 
District Inspectorate consisted of one Educational Officer of 
class I, one Deputy Educational In.s}>ector of class II and 20 Assis¬ 
tant Deputy Educational Inspectors, All educational institutions 
in the district were under the control of the Educational Officer. 
To facilitate the administration of primary education, District 
School Boards were entrusted with the work connected with it. 
Secondary schools, primary training colleges and other technical 
and professional institutions were placed under the control of the 
Educational Officer. The Inspector and his deputies visited and 
inspected these institutions and recommended grant-in-aid. 
Besides this, the Educational Officer was also empowered to 
exercise general supervision over the administration of the schools 
including primary schools. 

The District School Board, which is now a defunct body, was 
composed of a Chairman, a Vice-chairman and 14 other elected 
and nominated members. The Administrative Officer, who work¬ 
ed as an ex officio Secretary of the body, was the representative 
of the State Government to guide the Board on Government 
policies in regard to the educational matters. He executed the 
programmes chalked out by the Board as regards the primary 
education, in consultation with the Staff Selection Committee, a 
statutory body under the Primary Education Act, 1947. Teachers 
were interviewed, selected and appointed by him in accordance 
with the rules pre.scribed by the State Government in this behalf. 
He had the administrative control over the primary schools, and 
transferred, promoted and deputed teachers for further training 
in consultation with the Staff Selection Committee. He was 
assisted by four Assistant Administrative Officers in his work. 
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The academic side of the work regarding primary schools was 
supervised and controlled by the Assistant Deputy Educational 
Inspectors working under the control of the Educational Officer. 

They recommended cases for opening of primary schools, grants 
to primary schools, etc,, through the Deputy Educational Inspec¬ 
tor who was their immediate superior. Besides this, they perform¬ 
ed several other duties for the promotion of primary education. 

This was, in hrief, the picture of administrative set up with 
the powers and duties of the functionaries of the Education 
department. 

With the advent of Zilla Parishad, education continues as one 
of the important and the major departments of the Zilla Pari¬ 
shad. There have been noticeable changes in the organisational 
pattern of the department with the formation of the Zilla 
Parishad. 

The powers and duties of the Educational Officer remain much 
more the same. He is to act, hereafter, as the Secretary to the 
Education Committee of the Sangli Zilla Parishad. With the 
policy of decentralisation, a portion of the work formerly done 
hy the Administrative Officer, District School Board, has been 
transferred to the Block Development Officers of the Panchayat 
Samitis, who are assisted by the Assistant District Educational 
Inspectors. Bulk of the work regarding primary education still 
remains in the district sector. 

The statistics pertaining to primary and secondary education 
in the district and information regarding education of backward 
classes, gram shikshan mohim, scouting and educational organi¬ 
sations in the district is given below: — 


Villages with schools .. .. .. ., .. 493 

Towns with schools .. .. .. .. ., 27 

Villages without schools .. .. .. .. .. 8 

Primary schools for boys under the Zilla Parishad .. 898 

Private aided schools .. .. ,. .. .. 100 

Private unaided schools 



Total 

1,526 

Primary schools for girls under the Zilla Parishad 

Private aided schools 

Private unaided schools 

144 

4 


Total 

148 

Senior basic schools for boys 

Senior basic schools for girls 


106 

4 


Total 

no 
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Single teacher ordinary schools for boys .. .. 368 

Single teacher ordinary schools for girls .. .. 15 

Total .. 383 

Middle sehools for boys .. .. .. .. .. 386 

Middle schools for girls .. .. .. .. .. 81 

Total .. 467 

Other primary schools for boys .. .. .. .. 93 

Other primary schools for girls .. .. .. .. 48 

Total .. 141 

Pupils in primary schools— 


Boys ., .. .. .. .. .. •• 1 >21,502 

Girls .. .. .. .. .. . ■ • • 66,829 

Total .. 1,88,331 


Junior basic schools for boys .. .. .. .. 21 

Junior basic schools for girls 

Total .. 21 

Single teacher basic schools for boys .. .. .. 25 

Single teacher basic schools for girls 

Total .. 25 


Schools with languages other than Marathi as media of instruc¬ 
tions numbered 103. Of these, 41 schools had Urdu as the 
media of instruction (37 for boys and 4 for girls), 58 had Kannada 
(54 for boys and 4 for girls), two had Sindhi, one had English and 
one had Gujrati as the medium of instruction. Urdu schools had 
5,999 pupils (2,680 boys and 3,319 girls), Kannada had 5,072 (3,310 
boys and 1,762 girls), S'ndhi had 1^ (85 boys and 75 girls), 
Gujrati had 213 (116 boys and 97 girls) and English 94 (55 boys 
and 39 girls). 

Basic Schools. Of the 156 basic schools. 36 had spinning and weaving as a 
basic craft, 113 had agriculture, four had woodwork and three 
had wool spinning. The total number of backward class students 
stood at 31,761, inclusive of 22,088 boys and 9,673 girls. 

The Zilla Parishad employed 4,089 teachers. Of these 3.755 
were trained teachers including 3,095 men and 660 women against 
only 334 untrained teachers including 270 men. The compulsory 
primary education was introduced in 528 villages covering 
1,22,857 pupils including 71,951 boys and 50,906 girls. Of the 
primary schools, 714 were held in owned premises, 548 in rented 
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premises and 601 in rent-free premises. The residential accom¬ 
modation for backward class students was provided by 30 
hostels for boys. 

During the year 1962-63, the Zilla Parishad spent Rs. 68,05,536 
including an expenditure of Rs. 3,04,492 on aided schools. 

All the 134 secondary schools in the district were non-Govern- 
ment schools. Of these 69 provided education up to 11th 
standard, 28 up to 10th standard, 31 up to 9th standard and 6 
up to 8th standard. Of these six were multipurpose schools with 
commerce, fine arts, home science and agriculture as the special 
subjects. Nine schools provided technical education. The total 
number of students attending these schools stood at 23 321 includ¬ 
ing 18,974 boys and 4,347 girls. Of the total number of 1,015 
teachers, only 341 were untrained. 

These schools received maintenance grant of Rs. 9,63,650. The 
benefit of 3.5 per cent freeships was given to 527 students in 49 
schools. The expenditure on the same amounted to Rs. 30,855.62 
Paise. The advantage of freeships and concessions was taken by 
30 schools giving benefit to 75 students at an expenditure of 
Rs. 3,174-75 Paise. 

There was one national unit of fifty cadets under the national 
discipline scheme. The total number of units of the auxiliary 
cadet corps stood at 51. Each unit had 50 cadets. There were 
four boy scouts and girl guides units in the district. 

The first college in Sangli district was started by the Deccan 
Education Society of Poona, viz., the Willingdon College (of Arts 
and Science) at Sangli in June 1919. 

It proved to be an event of capital importance in the intellec¬ 
tual and cultural life of Sangli. The Deccan Education Society 
established another college at Sangli known as the Chintamanrao 
College of Commerce in June 1960. 

The Maharashtra Technical Education Society of Poona 
established an Engineering College at Sangli known at that .time 
as the New Engineering College, Sangli. A donation of Rupees 
one lakh was given to the society for the purpose from the then 
State funds. The college was opened in June 1947. Subsequent¬ 
ly in 1955-56, it was rename4 Walchand College of 

Engineering. 

Besides the above colleges, there is the Sangli College conduct¬ 
ed by the Lathhe Education Society and the Atreya College of 
Ayurved. 

The following table shows the level of literacy, urban and 
rural in Sangli district according to 1961 ceiisus. 

Level of LrrERACY in Urban areas of Sangli district in 1961 * 

Males Females Total 

(1) Total population .. .. .. .. 1,00,653 91,777 1,92.430 

(2) Illiterate . 40,676 61,89 7 1,04,573 

(3) Literate (without educational level) .. 17,297 10,918 28,215 

• Census Report. 1961. 
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(4) Educatioral levels— 

Males 

Females 

Total 

{a) Primary or Junior Ba.sir .. 

34,369 

15,091 

49,460 

(6) Matriculation or Higher Secondary 

6,420 

1,420 

7,840 

(c) Technical diploma not equal to degree .. 

219 

47 

266 

(d) Non-technical diploma not equal to degree 

333 

241 

574 

(fi) (Iniversity degree or post-graduate degree 
other than technical degree. 

(.0 Technical degree cr diploma equal to 
degree or post-graduate degree— 

732 

91 

823 

(1) Engineering .. .. ., .. 

75 


75 

(2) Medicine . . .. .. - 

150 

is 

168 

(3) Agriculture 

24 


24 

(4) Veterinary and dairying 

9 


9 

(5) Technology 

8 

‘i 

9 

(6) Teaching 

168 

25 

193 

(7) Others 

173 

28 

201 

Level of Literacy in Rural areas of 

Sangli 

DISTRICT 

IN 1961* 



Males 

Females 

Total 

(1) Total population 

.. 5.28,101 

5,10,185 

10,38,286 

(2) Illiterate . j 

.. 3,24,734 

4,55,930 

7,80.664 

(3) Literate (without educational level). , 

(4) Educational levels— 

90,582 

32,446 

1,23,028 

(a) Primary or Junior Basic 

.. 1,07,037 

21,264 

1,28,301 

(b) Matriculatoin and above 

5,748 

545 

6,293 


Facilities for the education in fine arts are provided by three 
music classes and one drawing class in the district. There is 
one dramatic association known as Bhave Natya Mandir. The 
society has a standing of more than 60 years. The society has 
constructed a theatre, funds having been collected locally and 
through Government grants. The number of members of the 
society stood at 100. 

There is a Hindi literary institute in Sangli which works for 
the expansion of the national language in the district. It honours 
writers in Hindi, stages Hindi dramas and publishes Hindi books. 
It also runs a series ol lectures in Hindi. It has a total member¬ 
ship of 261 of whom 11 are life members. 


The only museum in the district is known as the Sangli State 
Museum. It is housed in the old palace of the Raja of Sangli. A 
small botanical garden is attached to .he Willingdon College at 
Sangli. 


All technical and industrial institutions and industrial training 
institutes and courses leading up to the diploma standard (Non- 
University courses) excluding courses falling under the control 
of the University are controlled by the Department of Technical 
Education, Maharashtra State, Bombay. Government have set 
up two different councils for this purpose, viz , (i) the State 

Council of Technical Education to advise and make recommen¬ 
dations in respect of technical and industrial institutes and 
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• Census Report, 1961. 
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courses leading up to the diploma standard and (ii) the State chapter 15. 
Council for Training in Vocational Trades to carry out the policy 
of the National Council with regard to the award of National CtdMB*. 
Trade Certificates in engineering, building and leather trade and technical and 
any other similar trades as may lie brought within its scope by Inuustjual 
the Central or the State Government. thaimimc. 

The Director of Technical Education conducts the annual 
examinations in the courses approved by the State Council of 
Technical Education, Bombay and awards certificates or diplomas 
to the successful candidates. 

No Government institution has .so far been estabVshed in the 
district under the State Council for Technical Education. 

The following non-Government institutions! are registered for 
inspection and examination (up to the diploma standard) in 
Sangli district. 

The Walchand College of Engineering, Sangli, provides instruc¬ 
tion in the courses of studies leading to the degree and diploma 
in civil, mechanical and electrical engineering. Ihc intake capa¬ 
city for degree and diploma courses for the academic year 1962-63 
was as under: — 


Degree Course 

Intake 

Diploma Course 

Intake 

Civil Engineering 

60 

Civil Engineering .. 

60 

Mechanical Engineer¬ 
ing. 

30 

Mechanical Engineer¬ 
ing. 

30 

Electrical Engineering 

30 

Electrical Engineering 

30 


Besides the Walchand College of Engineering, instruction in Technical and 
technical subjects leading to the Secondary School Certificate Industrial 
Examination is given in the Sangli High School, Sangli; the institutes. 
Lakshmanrao Kirloskar Vidyamandir, Palus ; the Swami Rama- 
nand Vidyalaya, Ramanandnagnr; the Vidya Mandir, Miraj ; 
the Miraj High School, Miraj ; the Azad Vidyalaya, Kasegaon ; 
the Hutatma Kisan Ahir Vidyalaya, Walwa : the Vidyamandir 
High School, Islampur and the Bharati Vidyamandir, Tasgaon. 

Besides these schools with technical bias, there are many indus¬ 
trial schools in the district. The Sangli Industrial School, Sangli, 
conducts courses in motor mechanics. The Miraj Institute of 
Engineering conducts courses for draftsman in civil and mecha¬ 
nical engineering, tracing and estimating. The courses in trac¬ 
ing, radio repairing, wireman’s apprenticeship, electrical appren¬ 
ticeship and draftsmanship in civil and mechanical engineering are 
conducted by the D.S.T.E. Society’s Technical Institute at Sangli. 

The course in radio serving is also provided by the Reliable Radio 
Servicing Institute, Sangli. The technical training centre at Palus 
conducts courses in turning, fitting, moulding and pattern making. 


Walchand 
College ot 
Engineering, 
Sangli. 
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Directorate of Publicity 

The Directorate of Publicity has a Publicity Officer for the 
district with headquarters at Sangli. He gives wide publicity to 
the developmental activities and schemes undertaken by the 
State Government. 

The media of documentary films, newspapers, booklets, 
periodicals and other visual aids are used for the purpose of 
educating the people. The District Publicity Officer issues news 
items and feature articles to the local newspapers of the district. 
The District Publicity Officer keeps close contacts with officials 
as well as social workers, press and the main currents in the 
public life of the district, and acts as a liaison between the 
people of the district and the Government. 

He arranges sale and distribution of publications issued by the 
Directorate of Publicity as well as by the Government of India. 
He also distributes wall-posters, folders, booklets, leaflets, etc., 
brought out by the Directorate. He is also in-charge of District 
Information Centre. The office of the District Publicity Officer 
and the District Information Centre is under the Regional 
Publicity Officer, Poona. 

The Centre provides for a free reading-room where news¬ 
papers, magazines, maps and charts giving information about 
the district, booklets on the Government activities in the dis¬ 
trict and books of general interest and other reports are kept for 
ready reference. Queries received from the visitors are duly 
replied with a view to guiding them. The movie equipment 
along with the mobile publicity van, now comes under the con¬ 
trol of the Zilla Parishad. The supervision over the rural 
broadcasting section is also exercised by the Zilla Parishad, 



CHAPTER 16 —MEDICAL AND PUBLIC HEALTH 

SERVICES 


Consciousness of public health and medical facilities and CHAPTER 16. 
consequent growth of them is a development of recent origin 
and could be attributed to Western education. Till the early PubUc Wfitv 
decades of this century the populace was not disease-conscious Services, 
and rarely availed of the medical facilities. A disease was, most Earct Times. 
of the times, ascribed to some evil influence rather than to any 
physical disorder and the only way thought fit to propitiate the 
disease was some sacrifice. The field of the medical profession 
was dominated by the vaidyas, the vaidus, the hakims and 
such other persons. The vaidyas used to give treatment accord¬ 
ing to the ayurvedic system of medicine. Their knowledge 
presented a combination of the medical and physiological know 
how that they acquired from their gurus, forefathers and from 
practical experience in course of their medical practice. Most 
of them used to diagnose the disease by nadi pariksha (the 
feeling of the pulse). The use of minerals was also developed in 
ayurvedic system which it used as ras or bhasm which was not 
possible without a thorough knowledge of chemistry. The vaidyas 
commanded great respect and practised mostly in the rural areas 
of the country. Their medicines were cheap and reliable. That 
the ayurvedic system of medicine prevailed throughout the ages 
in India is clearly evident from the fact that it was regarded as 
an integral part of Indian culture. We find in Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture voluminous treatises on the .subject such as Sushruta, 

Madhava Nidana and Vagbhata. 

The system of diagnosis by vaidus and vaidyas did not essen- 
tially differ from the ayurvedic system of medicine. However, 
the vaidus diagnosis was based mostly upon the symptoms while 
that of the vaidyas was based upon the study of physiology. 

But the vaidus moved from place to place and they possessed a 
good knowledge of rare herbs with rich medicinal properties. 

They occasionally treated the live-stock in the absence of any 
specialised veterinary practitioners. 

The modern and up-to-date maternity facilities were conspi¬ 
cuous by their absence and pre-natal, post-natal and anti-natal 
care of the expectant mother was the sole responsibility of the 
elderly ladies in the joint families whose practical personal ex¬ 
perience was of immense value for the purpose. The female 
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nurse who acquired a sort of specialised knowledge about deli¬ 
veries rendered extremely useful service. 

During the last few decades, the allopathic system of medicine 
had made a great impact on the minds of the people. Relatively, 
the importance of the indigenous systems of medicine dwindled 
considerably. Due to the intrinsic value of the indigenous 
systems of medicine, efforts are now made at Government level 
to revive them. Now-a-days, most of the practitioners in indi¬ 
genous systems of medicine combine allopathy with the one 
followed by them. With the great strides made in the field of 
preventive inoculations and injections,, the diseases like plague 
which once made life of the people miserable have been com¬ 
pletely eradicated. With the progress made in obstetrics and 
gynaecology and due to the loss of faith in superstitious beliefs 
consequent upon the spread of education, people have come to 
place more reliance upon medical care and cure. 


The following table gives the number of deaths in Sangli dis¬ 
trict due to diffferent causes in 1957 and 1961; — 



Deaths 

_ _A^ __ 

Cause 

Deaths 

1957 

1961 

1957 

1961 

Cbolera .. ., 

237 

95 

Suicide 

28 

14 

Smallpox 

25 

33 

Wound or accident 

248 

170 

Fevers .. .. 

3,482 

2,794 

Wild beasts attacks 

3 

« • 

Dysentery and diarrhoea 

718 

762 

Snakebite .. 

46 

25 

Respiratory diseases 

1,662 

1,209 

Rabies 

4 

8 




All other causes 

5,025 

5,941 


Though the frequency of this disease has reduced consider¬ 
ably the findings of the Annual Public Health Report threw 
searching light upon the state of public health viewed in the 
present context. “The influenza epidemic” says the Annual 
Public Health Report of the Bombay State for 1957 “which 
swept the whole country, particularly the urban jpopulation, 
accounted for a high morbidity rate, the mortality being practi¬ 
cally nil.•.”. As was the case with the State as a whole, 

Sangli district also showed heavy mortality due to fevers. How¬ 
ever, about this also the Report states that ‘Fevers’ and ‘other 
causes’ accounted for about 75 per cent of the total deaths in the 
State. This high percentage is evidently due to tendency on the 
part of the village officers to show the cause of death as fevers or 
other causes in the absence of easily determinable causes of 
death. During the year, 1957 deaths under the group 
‘fevers’ included causes such as malaria, typhoid fever, 
measles, etc., and a large number of unclassified fevers as ‘other 
fevers’. The death rate due to fevers was 5.5 (per mille) for the 
whole State. The report also mentions that the disease prevailed 
in the former Bombay State more or less throughout the year. 
In Sangli district, 35 villages reported deaths from cholera. 
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The report mentions that smallpox was sporadic in the dis¬ 
trict besides a few other districts. That accounts, lor 25 deaths 
due to smallpox during the year under ciucstion. Nine villages 
from the district reported deaths from smallpox. 


Influenza spread in epidemic form throughout the Bombay 
State in 1957. All the districts in the State were more or less 
affected by the disease and Sangli district was not an exception. 
The Government immediately promulgated temporary Influenza 
Regulations and applied them to all the districts of the State. 
As a result of the stringent measures, it was possible to keep the 
mortality rate at the lowest possible level, i.e., only 0.1 per cent. 
By giving prompt treatment to the influenza cases, in the initial 
stages, nearer their homes, it was possible to avert these cases 
from developing complications and by isolating and treating 
complicated influenza cases in temporary hospitals, it was 
possible to reduce the fatality amongst even serious cases. 
25 deaths were reported due to influenza in the district. The 
number from pneumonia which is generally the after stage of 
influenza stands at 104. 


The following statement shows the number of births registered 
in Sangli district during the year 1961 : — 



Male 

Female 

Total 

Mid-year eatimitcd population for 1961 

6.32,771 

6,05,631 

12,38,402 

Number of births 

18,675 

1 7,407 

36,082 

Ratio of births per 1000 of estimated popula¬ 
tion. 

15-1 

141 

29-2 

Mean ratio of births per 1 000 during previous 
five years. 

16-7 

15-1 

31-6 


In Sangli district, 15,182 death.s were registered in 1961 giving 
the mean ratio of death per 1,000 during the previous five years 
as follows: — 



Male 

• • « • 

13-4 




Female 

.* • • • 

13-7 




Total 

• » • • 

13-4 



The following 

statement 

shows the 

number 

of deaths 

due to 

certain diseases in the rural and urban 

areas 

of Sangli 

district 

during 1961: — 








Rural 

Urban 



X 

> 




f - 


'1 r 




Deaths 

Ratio 

Deaths 

Ratio 

Enteric fevers., 


53 

0-1 

49 

01 

Measles 


.. 121 

0-2 

15 

0-0 

Malaria 


.. 268 

0-3 

32 

0-1 

Other fevers .. 


... 2,352 

2-8 

674 

1-9 

Dysentery 


5 

0-0 

13 

0-0 

Diarrhoea 

• • 

.. 757 

0-9 

203 

0*6 

Pneumonia .. 


26 

0-0 

16 

0-0 
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Deaths 

Ratio 

Deaths Ratio 

Service.. phthisis 

405 

0-5 

153 

0-4 

Whooping cough .. 

3 

00 

3 

0-0 

Other Respiratory, diseases.. 775 

0.9 

408 

11 

Diphtheria 

12 

00 

12 

00 

Leprosy 

49 

01 

14 

00 

Cancer 

43 

01 

49 

01 

Death from child birth 

.. 117 


46 


•Infant The following statement' 

shows the 

infant 

mortality in the 

Mortality district in 1961; — 







Male 

Female 

Total 

Within 24 hours 

.. 

103 

59 

162 

Above 24 hours to end of first week 

220 

157 

377 

Above one week to end of first month 

288 

265 

553 

Between one month and three months 

169 

144 

313 

Between three months 

and six 

127 

135 

262 

months. 





Between six months and 

a year.. 

342 

331 

673 

Total ... 

,249 

1,091 

2.340 


The infant mortality rate was placed at 90 per 1,000 births in 
rural areas and 118 per 1,000 in urban areas. 

The district recorded 346 still births in 1961 giving 9.5 as the 
percentage ratio to live births. 

Public Health, public health of the district is looked after by the Public 

OrganUatioii. department of the State and the local bodies such as the 

municipalities, the Zilla Parishad and the panchayat samttis. 

The Director of Public Health with headquarters at Poona is 
the head of the department at the State level. The State has 
been divided into four divisions for public health purposes. 
Each division is in charge of a Deputy Director of Public Health 
Services. The jurisdiction of the Poona division extends over 
the district of Sangli. The District Health Officer, who is res¬ 
ponsible for all public health matters in the district, is the head 
of the Health department of the Zilla Parishad. Though 
technical control over him is exercised by the Director of Public 
Health, Maharashtra State, Poona, he has to work under the 
administrative control of the Chief Executive Officer of the Zilla 
Parishad. 

Medical Officers in charge of the primary health centres 
entres. responsible for rendering preventive as well as curative help 

to the populace covered by the centre. There are eight such 

* Infant is taken to be a child up to one year of age. 

" Table taken from the Annual Public Health Report, Bombay State, 1957. 
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centres in the district. The work regarding vaccination is CHAPTER 16, 
carried out by 19 vaccinators and 10 sanitary inspectors. There j 

are 27 ayurvedic dispensaries in the district. Publie Haalth 

SarvicM. 

The B C.G. campaign, the malaria eradication programme, the Health 

smallpox eradication programme and such of the campaigns, 
have also made a good stride in the district. 


There are in all six family planning centres in the district. Family 
During 1963-64, 3,647 operations were performed under the Planning, 
supervision of these centres. The centres also undertake the 
work of publicity in this respect. 

The medical organisation in the district is designed to render medical 
medical assistance to the general populace. Services. 


The General Hospital, Sangli, is the main Government hospital 
at the district headquarters. It is owned, staffed, financed and 
controlled by the Government. All the aided dispensaries 
formerly owned and managed by the Government, have, with the 
emergence of the Zilla Parisbad, been transferred to that organi¬ 
sation. These alongwith registered medical practitioner’s centres 
and other dispensaries are in charge of the Health Officer of the 
Zilla Parishad. Hence, the Civil Surgeon practically remains as 
the Superintendent of the General Hospital, Sangli, excepting 
the two dispensaries at Islampur and Tasgaon which are under 
the control of the municipalities. The Zilla Parishad runs the 
dispensaries at Budhgaon, Kavtha Mahankal, Jath, Kundal, 

Shirale and Bha wan inagar. All the medical officers perform the 
medico-legal work. 

The Civil Surgeon, Sangli, is the administrative head of the civil Surgeon. 
General Hospital, Sangli, and is responsible to the Surgeon- 
General with the Government of Maharashtra, Bombay. He is 
the inspecting officer of all Government and aided hospitals and 
dispensaries. He supervises the grant-in-aid dispensaries and 
hospitals in the district. Thpugh all the activities regarding 
public health have been tran.sferred to the Zilla Parishad, the 
Civil Surgeon is responsible for the sanitary administration of 
Sangli town and has to take active part in matters of public health 
affecting the district in collaboration with the Health Officer of 
the Sangli Zilla Parishad. The technical control, so far as the 
medico-legal work in the district is concerned, vests in him- 


The General Hospital, Sangli, is situated in a recently General 
constructed building of its own and has an accommodation for Hospital 
about 115 beds. Nurses’ quarters have also been provided for. 

A separate building houses a T.B. Clinic attached to the General 
Hospital which has an accommodation for about 16 patients 
affected by 'I’.B. 

An advisory committee has been attached to this hospital. It 
is headed by the Civil Surgeon and includes ten other members. 

The committee assists the management of the hospital by keep¬ 
ing the authorities informed as to the needs of the hospital as 
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viewed by the public and advising the authorities in charge of 
the hospital about reforms to be carried out in connection with 
the welfare of the patients as well as the staff attached to the 
hospital. The rules of the department provide for the nomina¬ 
tion of a representative each of the Zilla Parishad and the 
municipality, elected from amongst themselves on the hospital 
advisory committee. There are also two lady members 
nominated on the committee. 

The staff of the General Hospital, Sangli, consists of the CivU 
Surgeon who is a Class I Officer of the Maharashtra Medical 
Service and an Assistant Medical Officer who belongs to Class II 
of the same service. They are assisted by other medical officers. 
The paid staff of the hospital is assisted by the honorary medical 
officers. The Sister Tutor at the hospital provides training facili¬ 
ties to the student nurses undergoing a 3)4 year-general-nursing 
course. 

The Civil Surgeon of the district even now continues to be the 
chief advisor of the revenue officers of the district in matters 
relating to health and as such has to tender his expert advice 
when sought by the Collector of the district and the Commis¬ 
sioner of the divi.sion. 



CHAPTER 17 —OTHER SOCIAL SERVICES 
Labour Department 

All the oekices dealing with labour matters fall within the CHAPTER 17 
administrative control of the Industries and Labour Department 
of the Government of Maharashtra. The Commissioner of s«rvic«t 

Labour is the head of all such offices. The Commissioner of iabour. 

Labour has under him (i) Deputy Commissioners of Labour at Or^oisation. 
Bombay and Nagpur, (ii) Assistant Cbmmissioners of Labour at 
Bombay, Nagpur, Aurangabad and Poona, (iii) Chief Inspector 
of Factories, Bombay, with subordinate inspectors, (iv) Chief 
Inspector of Steam Boilers and Smoke Nuisances, Bombay, with 
Subordinate Inspectors and (v) the Chief Government Labour 
Officer, Bombay, with Government Labour Officers at important 
centres of the State. 

The Commissioner of Labour performs the .statutory functions Function*, 
entnisted to him under the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 ; the 
Indian Trade Union? Act, 1926; the Industrial Employment 
(Standing Orders) Act, 1946 ; the Minimum Wages Act, 1948 ; 
the Working Journalists (Conditions of service and Miscellane¬ 
ous Provisions) Act, 19S5 ; and the Motor Transport Workers 
Act, 1961, which are the Central Acts and the Bombay Indus¬ 
trial Relations Act, 1946; the C. P. and Berar Industrial Dis¬ 
putes Settlement Act, 1947; and the Bombay Shops and 
Establishments Act, 1948, which are the State Acts. 

Apart fiom the alxwe, he supervises the enforcement of the 
above acts administratively. The Commissioner of Labour 
supervises and co-ordinates the working of all the offices under 
his control. In addition, the office of the Commissioner of 
Labour has to compile and publish the Consumer Price Index 
Numbers for working class for Bombay, Sholapur, Jalgaon, 

Nagpur, Aurangabad and Nanded; conduct socio-economic 
enquiries into the conditions of labour ; compile and disseminate 
information on labour matters generally and statistics regarding 
industrial disputes, agricultural wages, absenteeism, cotton mill 
production, trade unions etc. particulary; publish Labour 
Gazette and Industrial Court Reporter which are monthlies ; 
supervise the working of the Bombay Shops and Establishments 
Act, 1948, wherever it is administered by local authorities and to 
undertake Personnel Management Advisory Service. 
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CHAPTER 17. One of the Deputy Commissioners of Labour at Bombay, has 

-been notified as thfe Registrar of Trade Unions under the Indian 

" Trade Unions Act, 1926, in addition to his duties as the Deputy 
Labour Commissioner of Labour, Bombay. He is assisted in his work 
Labour Unions Assistant Commissioner of Labour, Poona, who works as 

the Deputy Registrar for the Poona region which includes 
Sangli district. 

The work in connection with the administration of this Act 
includes the registration of trade unions under the Act, registra¬ 
tion of amendments to the constitutions of the unions and pre¬ 
paration of the Annual Report on the working of the Act in the 
State based on the information contained in the annual returns 
submitted by the registered trade unions under section 28 of the 
Act. There are 23 registered trade unions in Sangli District. 

One of the Assistant Commissioners of Labour at Bombay, has 
been appointed as the Registrar under the Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act, 1946, and his jurisdiction extends over the whole 
of the State except the Marathwada and the Vidarbha regions. 
An Assistant Registrar has also been appointed and has been 
invested with all the powers of Registrar under the Act. The 
Registrar’s work falls under the following heads, viz,, (a) recogni¬ 
tion of undertakings and occupations; (6) registration of unions ; 
(c[) maintenance of approved lists of unions ; (d) registration of 
agreements, settlements, submissions and awards; and (e) main¬ 
tenance of list of joint committees constituted under section 48 
of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act. 

In Sangli district, there were, in 1964, two unions registered 
under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act as representative 
unions. The details about the same are given below; — 

Name of the Union Member- Industry Local Area 

ship 


Miraj Taluka Girni Kamgar 

1,925 

Cotton 

.. Miraj 

Sangh, Madhavanagar, Dist¬ 



taluka. 

rict Sangli. 




Sakhar Kamgar Union, Sangli 

485 

Sugar 

.. Do. 


Labour Officer. A Government Labour Officer has been posted at Sangli. He 
is a Class II Gazetted Officer and belongs to the general State 
Service. He works under the Chief Government Labour Officer, 
Bombay, and the Commissioner of Labour, Bombay. The 
Labour Officer is appointed primarily to implement the provi¬ 
sions of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1946, which is a 
State Act and is also notified as an Inspector under the Mini¬ 
mum Wages Act, 1948, as also the Payment of Wages Act. In 
addition, he has been appointed as an Additional Inspector of 
Factories in respect of certain sections pertaining to the welfare 
provisions under the Factories Act. The powers conferred and 
the duties imposed on a Labour Officer under the Bombay 
Industrial Relations Act are not restricted to any particular sec¬ 
tion under that Act; but are contained in the various provisions 
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of the Act.’ For the purpose of exercising his powersi, a Labour CHAPTER 17. 
Officer may enter any place used for any industry, any place 
used as the office of any union and any premises provided by an 
employer for the residence of his employees. He is entitled to Labour. 
call for and inspect all relevant documents which may be deem- Labour Officer, 
ed necessary for the due discharge of his duties and powers 
under this Act. He has also the power of convening a meeting 
of employees for any of the purposes of the Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act, on the premises where the employees are employ¬ 
ed and he may require the employer to affix a written notice of 
the meeting at such a conspicuous place as he may deem fit. A 
Labour Officer is charged with the duty of working after the 
interest of employees and promoting harmonious relations bet¬ 
ween the employers and the employees, of investigating the 
grievances of employees who are not members of the Approved 
Unions, and of members of an Approved Union on the request 
of such a union, of representing to the employers such grievances 
and of making recommendations to them in respect of the same 
and of reporting to the State Government the existence of any 
industrial dispute of which no notice of change has been given 
together with the names of the parties thereto. A Labour 
Officer, in certain contingencies, acts, as a representative of the 
employees if so authorised by them, and where a representative 
union does not exist and he is not authorised also by the 

employees to act as their representative and where employees do 
not elect their own representative from amongst them, then he 
becomes their representative suo motu. In short, a Labour 

Officer has to work as a sort of residual representative of the 

employees. He has also to help the representative and the 
approved union. He has always to be in touch with the 
changes in the labour situation in the undertakings in the 

various industries covered by the Bombay Industrial Relations 
Act and to report major and important incidents to his superior 
officers and Government. He intervenes whenever there is a 
stoppage or strike and gives legal guidance and advice to the 
employees involved in such incidents. He does likewise in res¬ 
pect of employers in connection with the closures and lock-outs 
which may not be legal. In short, he explains the correct posi¬ 
tion under the law to the parties concerned with a view to seeing 
that any illegal action on their part is rectified by them without 
any delay. A Labour Officer is probably the only executive 
officer envisaged under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act by 
virtue of powers conferred on him under section 82 of the 
Bombay Industrial Relations Act who, except the person affected 
by any offence under the Act, can make a complaint to the 
Labour Court constituted under the Act. The Labour Court 
cannot take cognizance of any -offence except on a report in 
writing from the Labour Officer of facts constituting such 
offence. In addition to the above, a Labour Officer can also start 
proceedings in a Labour Court under section 79 read with 

'The powers and the duties of the Labour Officer are mainly ^fiven in Chapter VI 
and section 34 of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act. 
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section 78 of the said Act. In short, a Labour Officer has been 
given very heavy, one-ous and heterogeneous duties and responsh 
bilities. He also informally advises the trade unions whenever 
they seek his advice on labour matters. For the purposes of 
certification of standing orders under the Industrial Employ¬ 
ment (Standing Orders) Act, a I^abour Officer helps the Com¬ 
missioner of Labour who is the certifying Officer under that Act 
in holding elections of the workmen concerned for the purpo.ses 
of getting the names of their representatives who are to be 
associated with the discussion when the draft standing orders 
are to be certified. 

The Court of Industrial Arbitration or the Industrial Court, 
Bombay, as constituted under section 10 of the Bombay Indus¬ 
trial Relations Act, has jurisdiction over Sangli district.’ The 
Labour Courts at Bombay exercise jurisdiction over the Sangli 
district. These Courts are presided over by Labour Court 
Judges and enjoy such powers as are conferred upon them 
under sections 78 to 86 of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act. 

There are three Wage Boards appointed for the State one each 
for cotton textile industry, silk textile industry and sugar indus¬ 
try. The Wage Boards are to decide such disputes as are 
referred to them by the State Government under sections 86C 
and 86KK of the Bombay Industrial Relations .Act. 

The Bombay Shops and Establishments Act, 1948 (LXXIX of 
1948), has been applied to the municipal areas of Sangli and 
Miraj towns in the district. 

The Employees’ State Insurance Scheme has not been extend¬ 
ed to the district. 

No Consumers’ Price Index Number is worked out for work¬ 
ing class for Sangli or for any other centre in the district. 

The Factory Department is under the administrative control 
of the Commissioner of Labour,, but the Chief Inspector of 
Factories has complete control of the technical side of the work 
of the department all over the State. Though the department 
is responsible mainly for the administration of the Factories Act 
(LXIII of 1948), it has to administer the Payment of Wages Act 
(IV of 1936), the Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act 
(XII of 1925) (section 9, regarding approval of plans of new 
ginning factories only), the Employment of Children Act, 1938 
and the Bombay Maternity Benefit Act (VII of 1929). 

The department has a sub-office at Kolhapur, in charge of a 
Junior Inspector of Factories, ati Officer belonging to the General 
State Services. The jurisdiction of this office extends over 
Sangli district. 

The main function of the inspectors is to ensure that the 
provisions of the Factories Act and rules thereunder are observ¬ 
ed by the managements of factories. 


' The duties and powers of the Industrial Court are detailed in Chapter XIU 
of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act. 
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The inspectors,“ have also powers to prosecute, conduct or defend 
before the competent courts, cases under the Factories Act, the 
Payment of Wages Act and the Maternity Benefit Act. 


Under the provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
(VIII of 1923), the Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensation, 
Bombay, has been given exclusive jurisdiction over Bombay and 
Bombay Suburban District. The Commissioner has also exclusive 
jurisdiction to try all cases relating to the Western and Central 
Railways and hydro-electric companies under the management 
of Messrs. Tata Hydro-electric Agencies Ltd., arising in the 
State, irrespective of the district in which they occur- The 
Commissioner has also general jurisdiction over the whole State. 
For the remaining areas of the State, Civil Judges have been 
appointed ex-officio Commissioners for their respective jurisdic¬ 
tion. The principal reason for giving the Commissioner for 
Workmen’s Compensation, Bombay, jurisdiction over the whole 
State is to enable him to settle cases w^ith insurance companies 
and other firms which have their head offices in Bombay City. 
But as this arrangement necessarily entails a certain amount of 
overlapping. Government have issued instructions under 
section 20 (2) of the Act for distribution of work between the 
Commissioner and the ex-officio Commissioners. Under these 
instructions, the Commissioner at Bombay is authorised— 

{a) to receive deposits for distribution of compensation under 
sub-sections (1) and (2) of section 8 ; 

(b) to issue notices to and to receive applications from 
claimants in cases of deposits under these sub-sections ; and 

(c) to receive agreements for registration under section 28, 
whenever the accident may have taken place. 

Where a deposit is received or an agreement is tendered for 
registration, the Commissioner concerned notifies the ex-officio 
Commissioner concerned. Applications for orders to deposit 
compensation when no deposit under section 8 (1) has been 
received, and other applications provided for in section 22 of the 
Act should be made to the ex-officio Commissioner concerned if 
the accident occurs in the Sangli district. Notices to employers 
under section 10-A, requiring statements regarding fatal accidents 
in the di.strict is issued by the ex-officio Commissioner and reports 
of fatal accidents made under section 10-B are received by him. 
If, after notice has been issued by the ex-officio Commissioner 
under section 10-A, the employer deposits the money with the 
Commissioner at Bombay, the latter notifies the receipt of the 
deposit to the ex-officio Commissioner concerned. 

Applications for review or commutation of half-monthly pay¬ 
ments have to be made to the Commissioner who passed the 
original orders. 

As regards the cases arising out of accidents on the Southern 
Railway, they are dealt with by the ex-officio Commissioners 
concerned 
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In Sangli district the civil judges, have been appointed authori¬ 
ties for the areas within their jurisdictions under the Payment of 
Wages Act, 1936. 


Though this department is under the administrative control of 
the Commissioner of Labour, Bombay, the Chief Inspector of 
Steam Boilers and Smoke Nuisances, who is the head of the 
office, has full control over the technical side of the work of the 
department and he is responsible for the smooth working and 
administration of the Indian Boilers Act, I960, and rules there¬ 
under. 

The work carried out by this department mainly comprises the 
registration and inspection of steam boilers, economisers and 
steam pipes including mountings and other fittings. The registra¬ 
tion and inspection work of the steam boilers in the district is 
carried out by the Inspector of Steam Boilers of Southern Division 
with his headquarters at Bombay. 

Prohibition and Excise Department 

The Director of Prohibition and Excise, who is the head of the 
Prohibition and Excise department is responsible for the adminis¬ 
tration of the Excise and Prohibition Laws, in the State. His 
office, therefore, forms a central organisation for directing the 
proper implementation of the policy of the department and for 
guiding the Collectors and the District and Subordinate Prohibi¬ 
tion and Excise Officers in the State. 

The Prohibition and Excise department administers the Bombay 
Prohibition Act, 1949, the Bombay Opium Smoking Act, 1936, 
the Bombay Drugs (Control) Act, 1959, the Medicinal and Toilet 
Preparations (Excise Duties) Act, 1955, the Spirituous Prepara¬ 
tions (Inter-State Trade and Commerce) Control Act, 1955, and 
the Dangerous Drugs Act, 1930, 

The Bombay Prohibition Act, 1949, prohibits the production, 
manufacture, possession, exportation, importation, transportation, 
purchase, sale, consumption and use of all intoxicants. However, 
these operations are lawful if they are permitted by any rules, 
regulations or orders. The Act also regulates the possession, sale 
etc., of mhowra flowers and molasses. 

The Bombay Opium Smoking Act, 1936, prohibits the smoking 
of opium. 

The Bombay Drugs (Control) Act, 1959, regulates the possession 
and sale of certain drugs which are used in a manner injurious 
to health and which are specified by Government in the Maha¬ 
rashtra Government Gazette as ' notified drugs 

The Medicinal and Toilet Preparations (Excise Duties) Act, 1955, 
provides for the levy and collection of duties of excise on 
medicinal and toilet preparation containing alcohol, opium, 
Indian hemp or other narcotic drug or narcotics. 
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The Spirituous Preparations (Inter-State Trade and Commerce) CHAPTER 17. 
Control Act, 1955, makes provision for imposition in the public othM~^ci«l 
interest of certain restrictions on inter-State trade and commerce Service*, 
in spirituous, medicinal and other preparations and to provide prohibition 
for matters connected therewith. Excise. 

, Organisatioh, 

The Dangerous Drugs Act, 1930, prohibits the manufacture, 

exportation, importation, sale, possession and transportation of 
manufactured drugs like cocaine, morphine, heroin, pethidine etc. 
except in accordance with the rules made in that behalf. 

The enforcement of prohibition, i.e., detection, investigation, 
etc., of offences under the above Acts is entrusted to the Police 
department. Besides administration of the Acts mentioned above, 
the Prohibition and Excise department attends to the work of 
prohibition propaganda and education. Social workers of repute 
are appointed at the divisional . level as Divisional Honorary 
Prohibition Organisers and they attend to the work of prohibition 
propaganda by addressing meetings and impressing upon the 
masses the evil effects of intoxicants. They also work for enlisting 
the co-operation of social workers and institutions for prohibition 
propaganda. At the district level, Prohibition Propaganda 
Officers carry on intensive prohibition propaganda. 

The control in all excise matters is vested in the Director of 
Prohibition and Excise- He is also responsible for general 
supervision of the prohibition propaganda work carried out by 
the departmental officers. The Collectors have certain functions 
under the aforesaid acts such as issue of licences and permits, 
and in respect of such functions, they are subordinate to the 
Director of Prohibition and Excise. 

For Sangli district, there is a District Inspector of Prohibition 
and Excise at Sangli who assists the Collector of Sangli in all 
excise and prohibition matters. Under the District Inspector, 
there are two Sub-Inspectors of Prohibition and Excise for execu¬ 
tive work. The Sub-Inspectors of Prohibition and Excise have 
also been vested with certain powers under the Prohibition Act, 
the Dangerous. Drugs Act and the Bombay Opium Smoking Act. 

There is also a Prohibition Propaganda Officer in Sangli district 
who carries out prohibition propaganda throughout the district 
under the guidance of the District Inspector of Prohibition and 
Excise, Sangli, and the Divisional Honorary Prohibition Organiser, 

Poona. 

The main functions of this- department are confined to licensing, Functions, 
inspection of licences and the enforcement of various controls 
enacted under the Acts referred to above, particularly under the 
Bombay Prohibition Act. The officers of the department have 
also to do propaganda on total prohibition and the various 
advantages derived therefrom amongst the people in the State 
and to supervise and organise recreation centres in their charges 
and to co-operate with the Police department in their duties of 
prevention and detection of prohibiton offences. The excite staff 
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is responsible for the supervision of bonded manufactories, ware¬ 
houses,, Neera centres and management of Government liquor and 
drugs sales depots and inspection of various excise licences. They 
are also required to associate themselves with the ameliorative 
and social side of the prohibition campaign. Briefly, they are 
responsible for control, propaganda and ameliorative work. 
Though, officers of the Prohibition and Excise department of and 
above the rank of Sub-Inspector have been vested with powers to 
investigate offences, these officers generally pass on the information 
of the commission of offences and hand over the cases, if any, 
detected by them, to the Police for investigation. The Home 
Guards Organisation also assists the police in this work. Under 
section 134 of the Prohibition Act, village officers, village servants 
useful to Government and officers and servants of local authorities 
are bound to give information to the Police of breaches of the 
provisions of the Act which may come to their knowledge and 
also to prevent the commission of breaches of the provisions of 
the Act about which they may have knowledge. Under sec¬ 
tion 133, officers and servants of local authorities are also bound 
to assist any police officer or person authorised to carry out 
provisions of the Act. Under section 135, occupiers of lands and 
buildings, landlords of estates, owners of vehicles, etc., are bound 
to give notice of any illicit tapping of trees or manufacture of 
liquor or intoxicating drugs to a Magistrate, a Prohibition 
Officer or a Police Officer as soon as they come to know of it. 

All revenue officers of and above the rank of Mamlatdar or 
Mahalkari, all Magistrates and all officers of the Department of 
Prohibition and Excise of and above the rank of Sub-Inspector 
have been authorised under section 123 of the Prohibition Act, 
within the limits of their respective jurisdictions, to arrest with¬ 
out a warrant any person whom they have reason to believe to 
be guilty of an offence under the Act, and to seize and detain 
any article of contraband. The officer so authorised, when he 
arrests any person or seizes and detains any articles, has to hand¬ 
over such person or articles without unnecessary delay to the 
officer-in-charge of the nearest police station. 

Various permits are granted for possession, use and consumption 
of foreign liquor. They are— 

Emergency Permit .—Emergency permit is granted for the use 
or consumption of brandy, rum or champagne to any person for 
his own use or consumption or to any head of a household for 
the use of his household for medicinal use on emergent occasions. 
A permit is not granted to more than one member of a household 
at anyone time or to a minor. The term ‘household’ is defined 
as a group of persons residing and messing jointly as the members 
of one domestic unit. 

Health Permit.—The health permit is granted for the use or 
consumption of foreign liquor for a quantity up to the maximum 
of two units a month to any person who requires such liquor for 
the preservation or maintenance of his health. 


A-1322-41-B. 
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Temporary Resident’s Permit. —A temporary resident’s permit is 
issued to persons bom and brought up or domiciled in a country 
outside India where liquor is usually consumed. 

Visitors Permit. —Any person visiting the State of Maharashtra 
for a period of not more than a week and desiring to possess, use 
and consume foreign liquor is granted this permit. 

Special permits for privileged personages. —This permit is 
granted to consular officers and the members of the staff appointed 
by or serving under them, provided that such members are 
nationals of foreign countries. It is also granted to the consorts 
and relatives of the above persons. 

Interim Permit. —Any person who is eligible for a temporary 
residents’ permit, health permit or special permit for privileged 
personages, and desires to possess, use or consume foreign liquor 
pending grant of any of the regular permits mentioned above is 
granted an interim permit. 

Tourists Permit. —A foreign tourist holding a tourist’s introduc¬ 
tion card or tourist visa, visiting the State of Maharashtra, is 
granted free a tourist’s permit for the period of his stay in the 
State but for a period not exceeding one month. 

The possession and use of denatured spirit is prohibited, except 
under permit or licence. A permit for possession and use of 
denatured spirit for domestic purposes is granted for a quantity 
not exceeding one quart bottle per month: 

Provided that the officer granting the permit may for any 
special reasons grant the permit for any quantity not exceeding 
three quart bottles per month: 

Provided further that with previous sanction of the Collector, 
a permit may be granted for a quantity not exceeding three quart 
bottles per month. 

The possession and use of denatured spirit for medicinal, 
scientific and educational purposes and for tlie purpose of art, 
industry or profession is regulated by the system of licences 
prescribed in this behalf. Methylated industrial denatured spirit 
required for use in any industry etc., is allowed to be possessed 
on licences issued under the Bombay Denatured Spirit Rules, 
1959. 

Authorisations for use of country liquor and wine for sacra¬ 
mental purposes only are granted to priests of certain communi¬ 
ties, viz., Parsees, Jews and Christians. The possession, use etc. 
of country liquor except for sacramental purposes is prohibited. 
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A permit for personal consumption of opium, ganja and bhang 
is granted only on production of a medical certificate from the 
Medical Board constituted by Government or a Medical Officer 
appointed for the purpose. 


Neera sale licences as well as licences for manufacturing gur 
from neera are granted only to the co-operative societies organis¬ 
ed by constructive social workers, other similarly organised 
institutions such as Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, ashrams, organisations 
in charge of intensive area schemes and sarvodaya centres etc., 
on the recommendation of the Khadi and Village Industries 
Board for the State of Maharashtra. No neera licences to 
individuals are granted. 

In order to provide facilities for recreation and to serve as 
counter attraction for the purpose of weaning the addicts from 
the drink and drug habit, “ Sanskar Kendras ” or Cultural Centres 
are established and are run either departmentally or by the efforts 
of the local social workers or social institutions interested in 
prohibition work. At the Sanskar Kendras, newspapers, maga¬ 
zines and facilities for indoor and outdoor games are provided 
and programmes like bhajans, kirtans, music, folk songs, dramas 
etc. are arranged. Government gives subsidy to the Sanskar 
Kendras run by social workers and institutions. In Sangli 
district, there are three subsidised Sanskar Kendras located at 
Shirola, Newri and Yerandoli. 

However, recently, the Government have liberalised the grant¬ 
ing of a permit and any person who is more than forty years 
of age, gets a permit on production of a medical certificate. 

The objective in implementing the prohibition policy has beer 
achieved to a considerable extent. It has resulted in the improve 
ment of the economic lot of the people and the poorer drinl 
addicts have now taken to better and healthier habits. Couplec 
with other social and economic reforms, prohibition policy is 
bound to improve, in general, the living standard of the people. 

Social Welfare Department. 

At the ministerial level, the Department of Social Welfare wai 
constituted immediately on reorgani.sation of states, i.e., from lsi 
November, 1956. It, however, took shape at the Directorate leve 
since 15th September, 1957*. The backward class welfare worl 
done previously by the Backward Class department is now dom 
by the Backward Class Wing of the Social Welfare department 
The other wing of the Social Welfare department is. the Correc 
tional Wing. The designation of the Director of Backward Clas 
Welfare was changed to the Director of Social Welfare who i 
the head of the Social Welfare department of the State. Th( 
post of the Chief Inspector of Certified School and Institution 

* Vide Government Resolution, Labour end Social Welfare Department, No. BCE 
285 7-D, dated 23rd September, 1957. 
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is redesignated as the Deputy Director of Social Welfare (Correc- CHAPTER 17. 
tional Wing) and this officer assists the Director of Social Welfare other Social 
in matters relating to the Correctional Wing, Two additional Service* 
posts of Deputy Directors have been created. They have to look Social 

after the work relating to education and welfare of physically Welfare. 

handicapped and the work relating to planning, research and Organisation, 
statistics pertaining to both backward class welfare and correc¬ 
tional administration. The Backward Class Wing of the Social 
Welfare department aims at ameliorating the conditions of back¬ 
ward classes so that they could reach the standard of other 
privileged sections of the society. 

There are divisional officers for each revenue division of the 
State. At the district level, the department has district officers 
termed as Social Welfare Officers. They execute the schemes 
undertaken by the Social Welfare department and co-ordinate the 
work of backward class welfare in the district in respect of back¬ 
ward class welfare schemes implemented by the various depart¬ 
ments of the State. 

The classification of backward classes is made into three broad Backward 

categories, viz., (1) the scheduled castes or harijans, (2) the sche- Classes, 

duled tribes or adivasis and (3) the other backward classes, who 
are neither scheduled castes nor scheduled tribes but socially, 
economically and educationally as backward as the other two 
categories. The communities coming under the first two cate¬ 
gories are notified by the Government of India under the orders 
of the President, for each of the States in the Indian Union. 

However, the classification as backward based on communities 
has been abolished and now the classification is based on 
economic conditions (income). This new class of other backward 
classes is given the concession of free education at all stages of 
education. 

A number of other privileges have also been granted to back¬ 
ward classes and special grants are paid every year by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, under Article 275 (i) of the Constitution of India 
for ameliorating the condition of backward classes. Besides 
normal concessions made available to backward classes from time 
to time, special schemes have been framed for backward classes 
by the State Government under the Five-Year Plans which are 
being implemented vigorously. 

The disabilities of backward classes are threefold—educational. Measures of 
economic and social. The Government have, therefore, launch- Uplift, 
ed a three pronged drive with the object of eliminating these 
disabilities within the shortest possible time. 

The educational disability is. tackled by instituting a large 
number of scholarships, general concession of free studentships, 
payment of examination fees, provision for hostel facilities for 
students studying at all stages of education—^primary, secondary 
and collegiate, etc. Special ashram schools are also opened with 
a view to spreading education amongst the backward classes. 
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CHAPTER 17. Economic disability is attempted to be removed by the economic 
other Social f^habilitation of the backward classes. This is mainly effected by 

Services. (i) grant of cultivable waste lands and other facilities such as 

Social undertaking development of land, bunding, supply of plough, 

Welfare. bullocks, implements, seeds, etc., for rehabilitating backward 

Measures of classes in agriculture, (ii) establishing training centres for impart- 
Uphft. training in hereditary crafts and providing financial help for 

their rehabilitation in various cottage industries ; i(iii) imbibing 
the idea of co-operative movement in their day-to-day life, 
providing them all facilities provided by the State under special 
additional concessions and safeguards for backward classes; 
(iv) introducing special measures for housing of backward classes 
and (v) by reserving certain percentage of vacancies for backward 
classes in service under State Government, local bodies and 
semi-Government organisations. 

The social drawback is attempted to be removed by under¬ 
taking social welfare activities. This is designed to remove the 
stigma of untouchability in respect of scheduled castes, assimila¬ 
tion of scheduled tribes in the general population without 
destroying their hereditary traits and rehabilitation of ex-criminal 
tribes and nomadic and semi-nomadic tribes from among the 
category of other backward classes. Legislation as well as 
propaganda through the voluntary agencies are the means used 
to achieve this object. Mention may be made here of the 
Untouchability Offences Act, (955, passed by the Government of 
India to stop the observance of untouchability. 

With the liberal assistance of the Central Government under 
Article 275 (i) of the Constitution of India (amounting to 50 per 
cent of the expenditure on the schemes other than education and 
75 per cent on educational schemes), various measures are under¬ 
taken by the State Government for the uplift of scheduled castes, 
scheduled tribes, vimukla jaiis and other backward classes under 
the Five-Year Plans. These measures are framed after taking 
into consideration the felt needs of these sections of backward 
classes and with a view to achieving their economic uplift and 
settlement and removal of their social disabilities. Besides this, 
the Government of India has also sponsored on cent per cent 
basis a special programme estimated to cost Rs. 3.53 crores for 
the welfare of backward classes in the Maharashtra State which 
includes the opening of 18 multipurpose projects in scheduled 
areas of the State, along with other measures for the welfare of 
scheduled castes, scheduled tribes and vimukta jatis. 

In the implementation of these backward class welfare measures, 
advice and co-operation is also sought from eminent social 
workers and voluntary organisations through the State Board for 
Harijan Welfare and the State Tribes Advisory Council. All 
these, social, economic and educational measures taken by the 
Government are sure to go a long way in eradicating untoueb- 
ability with the educational and economic uplift of the backward 
classes. 
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The Social Welfare Office came into existence in the district 
from 1955. Number of schemes are being implemented by this 
office for the welfare of scheduled castes, mmukta jatis and 
nomadic and semi-nomadic tribes from the year 1959-60. The 
number of persons belonging to scheduled tribes in the district is 
550. Out of the total population of 12,30,716 harijans numbered 
101,834. From May 1, 1962, this department was amalgamated 
with the Zilla Parishad with all its staff, under the direct control 
of the Chief Executive Officer. According to the Zilla Parishad 
Act, the Social Welfare department is directly under the control of 
the Chief Executive Officer, President of Zilla Parishad and 
Standing Committee. The Chief Executive Officer has delegated 
almost all his powers to the Social Welfare Officer relating to the 
social welfare section to implement the schemes. The Standing 
Committee has also appointed a sub-committee of Zilla Parishad 
consisting of the President of the Zilla Parishad, all Harijan 
members of the Zilla Parishad. two non-backward class mem¬ 
bers of the Standing Committee and the Social Welfare Officer, 
who also acts as the Secretary, for selecting the applications of 
the beneficiaries. 

The Block Development Officers, of Panchayat Samitis receive 
the applications from backward classes from their talukas. The 
Block Development Officers, Extension Officers of the blocks and 
the Social Welfare Officer carefully watch the follow-up pro¬ 
gramme regarding the proper utilisation of help given to the 
backward classes. 

To give wide publicity to the schemes in the rural areas, the 
publicity van with cinema equipment is attached to this section. 
One Social Welfare Inspector and other mini’.terial staff help 
the Social Welfare Officer in the implementati( n of the schemes. 
Propaganda of the schemes in each taluka is undertaken jointly 
by the official and non-official agencies. 

During the First Five-Year Plan, the tuition fees and scholar¬ 
ships etc. to the backward classes were given directly by the 
Director of School Welfare. During the Second Five-Year Plan 
period (1956-57 to 1960-61), i.e., up to the year 1957-58, the edu¬ 
cational schemes were implemented by the Education depart¬ 
ment. From the year 1958-59, these educational schemes are 
being implemented by the Social Welfare department. 

All the backward class students were given tuition fee conces¬ 
sions at all stages of education regardless, of age and income. 
From the year 1962-63, the concessions to posf-S.S.C. courses are 
paid by the Director of Social Welfare directly. From the year 
1962-63, the tuition fees to the courses are paid by the Zilla 
Parishad. The concession to the backward classes on caste basis 
were stopped from 1959-60 onwards. 

The examination fees, for all recognised examinations were 
paid to the students of backward classes at all stages of edu¬ 
cation during the Second Five-Year Plan. From l%2-63, the 
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fees of college students are paid directly by the Director of 
Social Welfare. 

Backward class students were paid lump-sum scholarships, on 
merit-cwmt-income basis. Scholarships to collegiate students are 
paid by the Director of Social Welfare. The scholarships are 

paid to the scheduled castes, scheduled tribes, nomadic and 

semi-nomadic tribes and vimukta jaiis on the following unihed 
rates from 1961-62: — 

(1) Standard 1st and find—Rs. 3 per annum. 

(2) Standard Ilird and IVth—Rs. 6 per annum. 

(3) Standard Vth to Vllth—Rs. 30 per annum. 

(4) Standard VIIIth to Xlth (I)—Rs. 20 per month for the 

first two backward class, students who secure a minimum 
of 50 per cent of marks in the previous annual examina¬ 
tion and rank within the first ten students in each 

class. Every student who secures 50 per cent or more 
marks, in the previous annual examination is paid Rs. 10 
per month while the students who secure less than 

50 per cent are paid Rs. 5 per month subject to the 
availability of funds. Every student opting for profes¬ 
sional courses gets ’Rs. 25 per month while the student 
in technical high school or higher technical school is 
paid Rs. 90 per annum. 

The concessions in tuition fees were paid to the students the 
income of whose parents was less than Rs. 900 per annum from 
the year 1959-60 (find Plan period). This limit of income was 
raised from Rs. 9(X) to Rs. 1,200 per annum from the year 1960- 
61. From 1961-62, this scheme has been transferred to the 
Education department. During these two years, an amount of 
Rs. 12,23,888 was. spent on the scheme from which 19,274 
students benefited. 

The expenditure over educational concessions including econo¬ 
mically backward class scheme wa.s Rs. 17,05,916 and 32,938 
students benefited as. a result during the Second Five-Year Plan. 
During the first two years of the Third Five-Year Plan (1961-62 
and 1962-63), an expenditure of Rs. 2,40,684 had been incurred 
over these concessions and 5,799 students were benefited. 

There are 38 backward class hostels with more than 1,200 
inmates. Besides there are six cosmopolitan hostels in which 
backward class and non-backward class students are provided 
accommodation. The backward class students in cosmopolitan 
hostels are paid actual boarding and lodging charges. The 
department also subsidises the building rent of the hostels to the 
extent of 50 per cent. 

Up to the end of the First Five-Year Plan, an amount of 
Rs. 5,80,213 was spent over 3,780 s.tudents. The expenditure ovei 
hostel facilities during the Ilnd Plan period was Rs. 4,89,815 
and 3,149 students were benefited from it. During the first twe 
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years of the Third Five-Year Plan, a sum of Rs. 5,19,499 was 
spent and 2,478 students were benefited by the hostel facilities. 
The grant-in-aid to hostel buildings was paid as under: — 

First Plan—Rs. 25,000 (One hostel). 

Second Plan—Rs. 58,137 (Five hostels). 

Third Plan—Rs. 61,814 (Four hostels). 

At the beginning of the Second Five-Year Plan, one Sanska, 
Kendra was recognised. One more was recognised during the 
year 1959-60. Two more Sanskar Kendras were recognised in the 
Third Five-Year Plan. The expenditure incurred over these 
Kendras amounted to Rs. 10,960 during Ilnd Plan and Rs. 9,332 
in the Illrd Plan. Harijan and caste Hindu women took benefit 
of this scheme. Sanskar Kendras at present are located at 
Sawalaj and Ramanandnagar in Tasgaon taluka, at Kokrud in 
Shirala taluka and at Dhavadwadi in Jath taluka. 

One Balwadi was recognised during the Ilnd Plan period in 
the year 1956-57. The expenditure incurred on this Bahvadi 
during the Second and the Third Plan period (only two years) 
amounted to Rs. 7,193 and Rs. 3,396, respectively. Nearly 30 to 
40 Harijan and caste Hindu students are taking advantage of 
this scheme. The Balwadi at Charan was shifted to Kokrud 
from the year 1962-63. 

There were no schemes for the economic uplift of backward 
classes in the First Five-Year Plan. However, these schemes 
were included from the year 1959-60 (Ilnd Plan period). 
Schemes regarding grant of loan-'Cunj-subsidy'for cottage indusr 
tries; grant of loan-cum-subsidy for purchase of milch cattle; 
repairs to houses of scheduled castes in rural areas ; repairs to 
wells in or near scheduled caste localities and drinking water 
wells under Centrally Sponsored Programme etc. were imple¬ 
mented and a sum of Rs. 42,550 was spent over these schemes. 
The benefit of these schemes was taken by 184 persons. Nineteen 
wells were constructed and seven repaired. 

During the first two years of the Third Five-Year Plan an 
expenditure of Rs. 55,480 was incurred and 346 persons benefited. 
Twenty wells were constructed and 'Seventeen were repaired. 

During the Ilnd Plan, schemes were implemented by the Agri¬ 
culture Department through the Collector till 1958-59. From 
the year 1959-60, the schemes as indicated below are being 
implemented by the Social Welfare Department such as supply of 
milch cattle, supply of seeds, propagation of improved agricultural 
implements, supply of plough bullocks, grant of loan-c«m-subsidy 
for cottage industries and professions, and supply of clothes or 
spinning wheels to the Vimukta Jati students, in primary schools, 
etc., and an amount of Rs. 6,587 as subsidy and’Rs. 900 as loan 
were spent. In all, 547 beneficiaries were given this help. During 
the first two years of the Illrd Plan period, all the above schemes 
except propagation of improved agricultural implements were 
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implemented. Moreover, one sevak was also appointed for the 
uplift of the Vimukla Jatis from the year 1961-62. The expen¬ 
diture incurred over these schemes was Rs. 8,760. 258 persons 
took benefit of the same. 

No scheme was implemented for these communities during the 
First Plan. During the Second Plan, special measures for the 
economic uplift of nomadic and semi-nomadic tribes were imple¬ 
mented. The expenditure incurred over these schemes during the 
find Plan was Rs. 4,226, One well was also constructed for this 
community at Malegaon in Miraj taluka. During the Third Plan, 
special measures for economic uplift of nomadic and semi- 
nomadic tribes were Lraplemenied and Rs. 3,000 were spent on 
the same with 26 persons taking benefit. 

No scheme was implemented for the other backward classes 
during the First and the Second Five-Year Plans. However, the 
following schemes for the welfare of Nav-Buddhas, who are 
included in other backward classes, were implemented during 
the first two years of Third Five-Year Plan. 

(1) propagation of improved agrieultural implements, 

(2) grant of loan-cmn-subsidy for cottage industries and pro¬ 
fessions, (3) grant of loan-ct<j?j-siibsidy for purchase of milch 

cattle, and (4) digging of drinking water wells. 

The expenditure over these schemes during the first two years 
of the Third Five-Year Plan was Rs. 5,535 as subsidy and 
Rs. 4,425 as loan. The number of persons benefited was 55. 

The scheme incorporating an award of prizes to villages which 
show outstanding work in the removal of untouchability was 
implemented during the First Plan and prizes of the value 
Rs. 4,500 were awarded to six villages for the remarkable work 
in the field of removal of untouchability. 

During the Second Five-Year Plan, schemes like social melas 
and entertainment programmes, award of prizes, to villages, 
intensification of untouchability drive, provision of building 
sites for harijans in rural areas, subsidy to caste Hindu landlords 
for letting their premises on hire to harijans in rural areas, and 
publicity to scheduled caste welfare measures etc. were imple¬ 
mented. The expenditure incurred over these schemes amount¬ 
ed to Rs. 15,542, 61 persons taking benefit of the same. Gather¬ 
ings., melas and Ashprishyata Nivaran Din and saptah were also 
celebrated. A committee at taluka level with mamlatdar as its 
President was formed. Social Welfare sub-committee of the 
District Development Board was formed for this purpose and 
monthly meetings were held to discuss, the problems of harijans. 

During the Third Five-Year Plan, all the above schemes were 
continued. Moreover colonisation of scheduled castes and 
kirtan programmes were added at a total expenditure of 
Rs. 32,504 with 116 beneficiaries. Two colonies of 25 houses. 
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one at Tung (Mlraj) and other at Ghogaon (Tasgaon) were com- CH AFl'KR 17. 
pleted during the year l%l-62 and Rs, 18,800 were spent over other ’««oUl 
this scheme for 25 persons. S^vloei. 

Social 

Welfare. 

No scheme was implemented under this head during the First Centrally 
Plan. From the Second Five-Year Plan, two schemes pertaining 
to the construction of houses for scheduled castes and drinking- 
water wells were implemented in this district. The scheme for 
the construction of houses for scheduled castes was implemented 
through the Collector from the year 1958-59. An amount of 
Rs. 750 was paid for each house. During the Second Plan, 

57 persons took the benefit of the scheme at a total cost of 
Rs. 41,536. 

The scheme of construction of wells for harijans was started 
during the Second Plan. The work was entrusted to the then 
District Local Board and Rs. 24,125 were paid to the Board for 
construction. The District Local Board constructed 62 wells 
for the harijans incurring the additional expenditure from its 
own resources. 

The schemes regarding employment, legal aid to backward 
classes, grant-in-aid to Kustigirs, waste land distribution, co¬ 
operative housing and co-operative agriculture were also imple¬ 
mented, 

Administraiion of Managed Estates 

On many occasions, the Government takes over the manage¬ 
ment of the estates of minors, lunatics and persons who are 
incapable of managing their own property in order to secure 
due care and management of the estates concerned. There are 
two pieces of legislation which govern such administrative take¬ 
over ; one in the Bombay Court of Wards Act (I of 1905) and the 
other, an Union Act, the Guardians and Wards Act (VII of 
1890). In the case of persons incapable of managing their own 
property, assumption of superintendence of the estates is. under¬ 
taken only when the estate is encumbered with debt or is mis¬ 
managed or has no one capable of taking proper care of it, and 
Government is of opinion that it is expedient in the public 
interest to preserve the property of the person for the benefit of 
his family and the property is of such value that economical 
management by the Government agency is practicable. 

Under the Bombay Court of Wards Act, the Collector of 
Sangli is the Court of Wards within the limits of his jurisdiction. 

The State Government has, however, powers to appoint, in lieu 
of the Collector, either a special officer or a board consisting of 
two or more officers to be the Court of Wards. Delegation of 
powers of the Court of Wards to the Collector, Assistant or 
Deputy Collector is provided for. The Court of Wards is 
empowered to assume the superintendence of the property of 
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CHAPTER 17. the landholder or of any pension holder who is “disqualified to 
Othtr SocUl own property”. Those who are deemed to be dis- 

SMvkM, qualified are (a) minors, (b) females declared by the District 
Managed Court as unfit to manage their own property, (c) persons declared 
Estates. by the District. Court to be incapable of managing or unfit to 
Court of manage their own property and (d) persons adjudged by a 
Wards Act. competent Civil Court to be of unsound mind and hence 
incapable of managing their affairs. The Court of Wards, how¬ 
ever, cannot assume superintendence of the property, of any 
minor for the management of whose property a caretaker has 
been appointed by will Or other instrument or under section 7 (i) 
of the Guardians and Wards Act. 

In 1957, there were three estates under the superintendence of 
the Collector of Sangli as Court of Wards.. The net income and 
the total recurring expenditure on account of these estates was 
Rs. 11,175 and Rs, 6,336, respectively. 

Guardians and There were no estates under the management of the Collector 
Wards Act. q£ Sangli under the Guardians and Wards Act prior to 9th 
June 1964. In 1953, Government under G.R.R.D. No. 2521/49, 
dated 4-9-1953, decided to entrust the work of management of 
minors’ estates to the Collector of the district consequent upon 
the separation of the judiciary from the executive. Accordingly, 
31 estates were transferred from the District Judge, Sangli, on 
9-6-1954 by appointing the Collector as Guardian of the pro¬ 
perly of the said estates in place of the Deputy Nazir who was 
managing these estates as. Guardian of the property. In 1957, 
there were 29 estates under the management and their total 
income was Rs. 41,300. The State Government have delegated 
the powers of the Collector in this behalf to the Resident 
Deputy Collector of Sangli for the purpose of the said Act in 
Sangli district. 

Charity Commissioner 

Charity Prior to 1950, the Religious and Charitable Trusts in the State 
Commissioner, governed Under various enactments Central as well as 

Bombay Public provincial. In 1950, a composite legislation called the Bombay 
Public Trusts Act, (XXIX of 1950) was passed, which could be 
made applicable to all public trusts without distinction of reli¬ 
gion. This Act defines “Public Trust” as “an express or con¬ 
structive trust for either a public religious or charitable purpose 
or both, and includes a temple, a matti, a wakf, a dharmada or 
any religious or charitable endowment and a, society formed 
either for a religious or charitable purpose or for both and 
registered under the Societies Registration Act (XXI of I860)”. 

The State Government is empowered to apply this Act to any 
public Trust or class of public trusts and on such application 
the provisions of previous acts cease to apply to such trust or 
class of trusts. The Act has been made applicable in all the 
regions of the State to the following classes of public trusts: — 

(1) temples ; 

(2) maths; 

(3) wakfs ; 
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(4) public trusts other than (1), (2) and (3) above created or 

existing solely for the benefit of any community or 
communities or any section or sections thereof; 

(5) societies formed either for religious or charitable pur¬ 

poses or for both registered under the Societies 

Registration Act, 1960; 

(6) dharmadas, i.e. any amounts which, according to the 

custom or usage of any business or trade or agree¬ 
ment between the parties relating to any transaction, 
are charged to any party to the transaction or 

collected under whatever name is. being intended to 
be used for a charitable or religious purpose ; and 

(7) all other trusts, express or constructive, for either a 

public religious or charitable purpose or for both. 

The Act has not been made applicable to the charitable 

endowments vested in the Treasurer of Charitable Endowments 
under provisions of the Charitable Endowments Act (VI of 

1890). 

The Charity Commissioner with headquarters at Bombay 
administers the Act. An Assistant Charity Commissioner 
heads the Kolhapur Region with jurisdiction over the districts 
of Kolhapur, Satara, Sangli and Ratnagiri. The Assistant 
Charity Commissioner is directly responsible to the Charity 
Commissioner. 

The Act imposed a duty on the trustee of a public trust to 

which the Act has been applied to make an application for the 

registration of the trust within three months of the application 
of the Act, or its creation giving particulars specified in the Act, 
which include (a) the approximate value of moveable and 
immoveable property owned by the trust, (fc) the gross average 
annual income of the trust property and (c) the amount of 
average annual expenditure of the trust. No registration is, 
however, necessary in the case of dharmadas which are govern¬ 
ed under the special provisions of the Act in certain respects. 
Trusts registered under any of the previous acts are deemed to 
be registered under this Act. 

The following statement furnishes statistics relating to the 
Public Trusts from Sangli district registered at the Public 
Trusts. Registration Office, Kolhapur Region, Kolhapur, till SOth 
June 1963, 
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A registration fee ranging from Rs. 3 to Rs. 25 is levied 
depending on the value of the property of the public trust. An 
annual contribution at the rate of two per cent of the gross 
annual income is also recovered which is credited to the Public 
Trusts Administration Fund created under the Act. The 
contribution does not form part of the general revenues of the 
State. Public trusts exclusively for the purpose of advancement 
and propagation of secular education or medical relief and pub¬ 
lic trusts having gross annual income of Rs. 1,000 or less are 
exempted from the payment of this contribution. Deductions 
from the gross annual income for computing contribution are 
allowed in respect of amounts spent on the advancement and 
propagation of secular education, medical relief, donations, 
grants received from Government or local authorities, interest 
on depreciation or sinking fund, taxes to be paid to Government 
or local authority, etc. 

The contribution is levied on the net annual profits in the case 
of public trusts conducting a business or trade. 

Every trustee has to keep regular accounts of the trust which 
have to be audited annually by chartered accountants or per¬ 
sons authorised under the Act. A chartered accountant can 
audit accounts of any public trust but the persons authorised 
under the Act are permitted to audit accounts oiily of public 
trusts having a gross annual income of Rs. 3,000 or less. The 
auditor has to submit a report to the Deputy or Assistant 
Charity Commissioner of his region, on a number of points such 
as whether accounts are maintained according to law and 
regularly, whether an inventory has been maintained of the 
moveables of the public trust, whether any property or funds of 
the trust have been applied on an object or purpose not autho¬ 
rised by the trust, whether the funds of the trust have been 
invested or immoveable property alienated contrary to the 
provisions of the Act, etc. 

If on a consideration of the report of the auditor or of a 
report, if any, made by an officer authorised under section 37, 
the accounts and explanation, if any, furnished by the trust or 
any other person concerned, the Deputy or Assistant Charity 
Commissioner is satisfied that the trustee or any other person 
has been guilty of gross negligence, breach of trust or mis¬ 
application or misconduct resulting in a loss to the trust, he has 
to report to the Charity Commissioner, who after due inquiry, 
determines the loss, if any, caused to tbe trust and surcharges 
the amount on the person found responsible for it. No sale, 
mortgage, exchange or gift of any immoveable property and no 
lease for a period exceeding ten years in the case of agricultural 
land and three years in the case of non-agricultural land or 
building belonging to the public trust is valid without the 
previous sanction of the Charity Commissioner. The trustee of 
a public trust is bound to invest the surplus funds of the trust 
in public securities or first mortgage of immoveable property on 
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certain conditions. For making an investment in any other 
forms, the permission of the Charity Commissioner must be 
obtained. 


If the original object of a public trust fails wholly or partially, 
if there is surplus income or balance not likely to be utilised, or 
in the case of a public trust, other than a trust for religious pur¬ 
pose if it is not in the public interest expedient, practicable, 
desirable, necessary or proper to carry out, wholly or partially, 
the original intention of the author of the public trust or the 
object for which the public trust was created an application can 
be made to the District Court or the City Civil Court, Bombay, 
as the case may be, for application cypres of the property, or 
income of the public trust or any of its portion. 

If there is a breach of trust or a declaration is necessary that 
a particular property is the property of a public trust or a direc¬ 
tion is required to recover the possession of such property or a 
direction is required for the administration of any public trust, 
two or more persons, having an interest in the trust or the 
Charity Commissioner can file a suit in the District Court or 
City Civil Court, Bombay, as the case may be, to obtain reliefs 
mentioned in the Act. If the Charity Commissioner refuses 
consent, an appeal lies to the Bombay Revenue Tribunal 
constituted under the Bombay Revenue Tribunal Act (XII of 
1939). The Charity Commissioner can also file such a suit on 
his own motion. 

The Charity Commissioner may with his consent be appointed 
as a trustee of a public trust by a Court or by the author of a 
trust, provided his appointment is made as a sole trustee. The 
Court is, however, not empowered to appoint the Charity Com¬ 
missioner as a trustee of a religious public trust. In case when 
the Charity Commissioner is appointed as a trustee, he may levy 
administrative charges on these trusts as prescribed in the rules 
framed under the Act. 

Inquiries regarding the registration of a public trust or 
regarding the loss caused to a public trust or public trusts 
registered under the previous acts, in consequence of the act or 
conduct of a trustee or any other person, have to be conducted 
with the aid of assessors not less than three and not more than 
five in number. The assessors have to be selected, as far as 
possible, from the religious denomination of the public trust to 
which the inquiry relates. The presence of assessors can, how¬ 
ever, be dispensed with in inquiries where there is no contest. 
A list of assessors has to be prepared and published in the 
Official Gazette every three years. Districtwise lists of assessors 
have already been prepared and published in the Maharashtra 
Governmfent Gazette. 

The Charity Commissioner is deemed to be and to have 
always been the Treasurer of Charitable Endowments for the 
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State of Maharashtra, appointed under the provisions of the CHAPTER 17. 
Charitable Endowments Act, 1890. In the case of religious and ntt.., 
charitable institutions and Endowments which vest in or the Servicei. 
management of which vests in the State Government, they are Charity 
to be transferred and vested in the Committees of Management Commissioner, 
to be appointed by the State Government for each district. The Charitable 
Charity Commissioner is invested with power of inquiry into the 
duties of these Committees and to direct expenses in respect 
thereof to be paid from the funds belonging to the Endow¬ 
ments. 

Contraventions of the Act amount to offences and are Punishment, 
punishable with fine ranging from Rs. 500 to Rs, 1,000 depending 
on the nature of contravention. The Charity Commissioner is 
the sole authority for launching prosecutions in the case of such 
contraventions. 


A-1322—42-A 



A-1322—42-n. 







CHAPTER 18—PUBLIC LIFE AND VOLUNTARY SOCIAL 
SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS 


The voluntary social service organisations play a major 
role in the development of community life and also help to 
strengthen the social solidarity of the State. These organisations 
are run by the people and for the people. The voluntary social 
service is an activity of self governing body of people working 
together for the betterment of the society and community life 
as a whole. 

In the past, the State and the individual stood far apart, the 
State performing the job of a legal functionary, leaving the 
individual to seek his own moral and intellectual development. 
With the change in the socio-political concepts, the relationship 
between the State and the individual also underwent a radical 
change. The State no longer remained an idle spectator of the 
active human member of the political organisation but started 
taking an increasing interest in his multifarious activities. 
Individual became the centre of the new renaissance and 
resurgence that was visible in the policies of the State. How¬ 
ever, in spite of its vastness, the .State could not tackle every 
aspect of the life of its citizens. There was uniformity in the 
actions of the State towards its citizens but uniformity is palatable 
up to a certain degree only. Individual behaviour based on 
subjective instincts is outside the scope of the State activity. It 
is here that social institutions replace the State. Eventhough, 
morally and legally they are subordinate to the State, they play 
a superior role to that of the State because they offer diversity 
to the individual amidst uniformity. 

In a welfare state the Government has to perform manifold 
functions and hence it is difficult to look into every matter of an 
individual. It is also difficult for the State to look into every 
nook and corner of the society. It is, therefore, essential to have 
social organisations of the people with common interest. The 
activities of the State involve some element of compulsion, 
whereas in the case of voluntary institutions they are voluntary 
in nature and offer easy scope for an individual to develop. 
These institutions work hand in hand with the Government and 
their nature is complementary. They have proved very helpful 
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and co-operative and not competitive with the state in the field. 
The voluntary social organisations are getting wider scope in 
these days ot busy life. Where Governmental machinery falls 
short of looking into problems of an individual, the voluntary 
social organisations play their role in co-operation with the State, 

As the voluntary social organisations are formed by the people 
they can grasp the needs of the people in the area and offer 
proper solutions to their problems. Such institutions can afford 
to make experiments. The voluntary actions involved on the 
part of individuals are always flexible and progressive and that 
is one of the reasons for the pioneering work done by the 
organisations in Sangli district. 

In Sangli district there are many organisations working in 
various fields such as, education, health, recreation, etc. 

The voluntary social service organisations, though helped hy 
the Government, complain of inadequate finances. Many times 
they have to rely upon their own funds and donations collected 
from the public. 

If not of foremost importance, at least of prime importance is 
the fourth estate as it is popularly called, viz., the press. It 
educates public opinion and enriches public life. 

In the following pages, efforts have been made to ^ve a short 
resume of the voluntary social service organisations working in 
Sangli district. 

Though the activities of voluntary social organisations help in 
creating healthy social atmosphere, yet the press is the powerful 
weapon in revealing public opinion. In fact the press takes 
leading initiative in creating political consciousness. It is the 
press which discusses freely and sympathetically the grievances 
of a common man. 

Of the leading newspapers in the district, the NavsnndesJi, 
which is published in Marathi, is the most important. Besides, 
there are other papers, viz., Satyavadi and Pudhari which are 
published from Kolhapur and Sangli. 

At present there are three dailies, 12 weeklies and five periodi¬ 
cals published from this district. Though, the means and mea¬ 
sures of the dailies and weeklies differ their aim is much similar 
and they offer a place of prime importance to the news and 
burning political issues. 

A list of the newspapers published from the Sangli district is 
given below; — 

Dailies : 

Navsandesh ., .. Sangli. 

Satyavadi .. .. Kolhapur-Sangli. 

Pudhari .. Kolhapur-SangH. 
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Vijay 
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Rayat 

Vita. 

Organisatioai. 

Public Life. 

Lalkar .. 

Sangli. 


Samadhan 

Sangli. 


Krantinad .. 

Sangli. 


Kisan 

Miraj. 


Loknayak 

Miraj. 


Harijan Sevak .. 

Miraj. 


Janhit 

Miraj. 


Agradoot 

Sangli. 


Chirayu .. 

Miraj. 


Fortnightlies: 

Bedar 

Sangli. 


Loksarathi 

Sangli. 


Monthlies : 

Nagarpalika Karbhar .. 

Sangli. 


Sabalsipai 

Sangli. 


Trimonthly : 

Purohit ., 

Vita. 



The Sangli Education Society was founded in September 1919 Voluntary 
at Sangli with the object of imparting education to boys, girls and Organisations, 
adults. The society was initially started with one high school Eduction 
but now has schools established all over the district. Society, 

In 1959, the society had a membership of 545. The members 
of the general body elect the council and the council in turn 
elects the chairman and vice-chairman. The chairman and the 
vice-chairman look after the administration of the society with 
the help of other respective bodies such as administrative body, 
executive body, life members’ body and general body. 

The society owns assets valued at Rs. 3,74,500. The annual 
income of the society in the year 1957-58 amounted to Rs. 31,131.94 
paise whereas the expenditure amounted to Rs. 16,266.81 paise 
in the same year. Besides, the society receives grant-in-aid from 
Government. It also receives donations from public. 


The Nana Patil Boarding was founded in 1947 at Kundal with Nana Patii 
the object of starting educational institutions and hostels for 
poor and deserving students irrespective of caste and religion, unca. 


In 1962-63, the boarding had 147 students on its role. Atten¬ 
tion is paid to the all round development of students. They are 
enabled to earn while they learn.' The boarding received a 
grant-in-aid of Rs. 7,546 in 1961-62. 
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Sanstha, 

Bhilwadi 


Sliikshan 

Prasarak 

Sanstha, 

Khanapur, 


The income o£ the hoarding in the year 1962-63 amounted to 
R.s. 29,192.38 paise where as its expenditure amounted to 
Rs. 29,016.68 paise in the same year. 

The Bhairavnath Vasatigriha was founded in 1947 at Vita with 
the object of providing lodging and boarding facilities to poor and 
needy students. The hostel is recognised by the Government, 
The hostel receives a grant of Rs, 5,600. Public donations are 
also received. 

The executive board looks after the administration of the 
hoarding. The boarding had a membership of 18 in 1957-58. 
The annual income of the boarding amounted to Rs. 5,000 in 
1958-59 whereas its expenditure came to Rs. 8,000 in the same 
year. 

The Walwa Education Society was established in 1945 at 
Islampur with the object of providing facilities of education to 
backward classes by offering them equal opportunities. The 
society started its first secondary school, namely Vidya Mandir 
at Islampur in 1945. In 1953, the society opened a primary train¬ 
ing college for men. In 1956, the physical training school and 
the S. T. C. Institute were started. 

The society has assets and property valued at Rs. 60,000. The 
annual income of the society amounted to Rs, 1,34,566 in the year 
1957-58 whereas its expenditure amounted to Rs. 1,35,323 in the 
same year. 

The Bhilwadi Shikshan Sanstha was founded in 1949 at Bhil¬ 
wadi in Tasgaon taluka. The society started its first secondary 
school in 1949 which was turned into a full fledged high school 
in 1953. The high school is also a centre where examinations in 
Hindi, Sanskrit, etc., are coducted. The management of the 
society is looked after by the four bodies, viz., (1) The Council, 
(2) The Governing Council, (3) The Trea.surer and the Trustees 
and (4) the Board of life members. 

The society is housed in its own building constructed at a cost 
of Rs. 45,000. 

The annual income of the society amounted to Rs. 31,705.15 
paise whereas its expenditure amounted to Rs. 27,316.67 pai.se in 
the year 1958-59. The society receives grant-in-aid from the 
Government and the village panchayat. 

The Shikshan Prasarak Sanstha was established in 1933 at 
Khanapur with the object of conducting a hostel for poor stu¬ 
dents irrespective of their caste and religion. The society has 
also opened an agricultural farm to instruct students in agricul¬ 
tural operations. It also provides industrial education. 

At pre.sent the society runs the student boarding at Khanapur, 
a Library and an Agricultural farm. The students are trained in 
various new methods of farming at its farm. 
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The boarding receives grant from Education and Social Weltare 
Department. The society has assets worth Rs. 15,000. The 
annual income of the society during 1959-60 amounted to 
Rs. 6,300 whereas its expenditure amounted to Rs. 6,000 in the 
same year. 

The Sangli Nagar Vachanalaya was founded at Sangli in 1879 
and was known as ‘Shri Dhudiraj Club*. Later in 1910 its name 
was changed to ‘Native General Library*. In 1920 it was renamed 
as Sajigli Nagar Vaofianalaya. The institution aims at develop¬ 
ing taste for good literature among the people in the district. 

It has a membership of 1,000. The library possesses nearly 
15,000 books on various subjects in various languages. It has also 
some rare manuscripts. The institution organises a series of 
lectures by eminent scholars on different subjects. 

The subscribers, patrons and life members together constitute 
the managing body. The library is housed in its own building. 
It gets grant from the Government which amounts to 
Rs. 6,000. The town municipality also extends aid to the library. 

Subscriptions from the members and donations from public 
are the main sources of the income of the library. The library 
has assets valued at Rs. 51,308. The income of the library amount¬ 
ed to Rs. 16,377.88 paise in the year 1962 whereas its expenditure 
came to Rs. 13,204 in the same year. 

The Srimant Balasaheb Jubilee Library was established in 1938 
at Miraj. The library organises lectures of distinguished scholars 
and has established study circles to develop intellectual habits 
amongst its members. The library is run on the subscriptions 
received from the members. The library had a membership of 
351 in 1958-59. The annual income of the library amounted to 
Rs. 4.445.83 paise in 1958-59 whereas its expenditure came to 
Rs. 4,439.50 during the same year. 

The Young Natya Club was founded in 1956 at Sangli with the 
object of imparting social education to the rural folk. The other 
activities of the club include presenting entertainment programmes 
and dramas. The club had so far staged as many as fifteen 
dramas to help educational institutions. Besides, the club orga¬ 
nises scries of lectures by eminent dramatists. It also encourages 
various arts and the up and coming writers. The club receives 
grant from the Government. The construction of a theatre is on 
the plans of the club. 

The Velankar Balak Mandir was established in 1947 with the 
object of bringing up orphans and impart them the necessary 
education to become ideal citizens. The Central Social Welfare 
Board has extended grant-in-aid towards the construction of its 
main building. In 1961, there were 39 children in the institution. 
The annual income of the Mandir amounted to Rs. 33,747.44 in 
1961-62 whereas its expenditure came to Rs. 33,747.44 in the same 
year. 
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The Miraj Medical Centre consisting of the Wanless. Hospital, a 
General Hospital, the Vail Memorial Cancer Institute, the School 
of Nursing and the Goheen Psychiatric Clinic, is located at Miraj, 
an important junction on the Poona-Belgaum section of the South 
Central Railway. Also in association with the Miraj Medical 
Centre are the Wanless Tuherculosis Sanatorium, now known as 
the Wanless Chest Hospital, situated at Wanlesswadi and the 
Richardson Leprosy Hospital about two and a half miles distant 
from it. The Miraj Medical Centre is a private charitable insti¬ 
tution registered under the Bombay Public Trusts Act of 1950. 
The responsibility for its maintenance rests with a Board of 
Administration constituted for the purpose. 

The history of this institution, mainly devoted to the medical 
and surgical needs of the poor and the rich alike, began with the 
setting up of a one room dispensary in 1891 in Miraj Bazar by 
Dr. William Wanles.s, a young Canadian missionary. The present 
hospital was formally opened in 1894. After the opening of the 
hospital Dr. Wanless selected a few students for informal teach¬ 
ing as apprentices from which grew the Miraj Medical School 
recognised in 1917 for the diploma of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Bombay. However, the school had to be subse¬ 
quently closed down. 

Soon with the establishment of the hospital, the need of medical 
aids tvas increasingly felt and towards this end was founded in 
1897 the School of Nursing under the superintendence of Miss 
Elizabeth Foster. It has since then steadily developed into one 
of the best nursing schools in Maharashtra. It has also quarters 
for the nurses and has been receiving substantial grants from the 
Government of India from time to time. 

The Vail Memorial Cancer Institute and the Goheen Psychia¬ 
tric Clinic were started in 1937 and 1955, re.spectively, and under 
the management of expert surgeons and physicians, have effec¬ 
tively served, the purpose for which they were set up. In 1963 
the Radiology department and the Cancer Institute were moved 
in the new clinical building and a new diagnostic X-Ray machine 
costing about Rs. 1,35,000 was installed. For this purpose the 
Government of India had made a grant of Rs. 1,28,<X)0 in 1962. 
The Goheen Psychiatric Clinic had its ups and downs, but the 
Centre admirably managed to keep it open for the patients, 
though not without temporary closures. 

The Wanless Chest Hospital, better known to the general 
public as the Wanless Tuberculosis Sanatorium, was established 
in 1920 and has been doing so excellent a work since then, that 
it has attracted many patients coming from other States. It is 
to-day one of such premier institutions in the country and is 
equipped with modern surgical machinery to provide every kind 
of medical and surgical treatment. Thousands of patients take 
advantage of the expert medical aid, treatment and advice render¬ 
ed by this institution. The Richardson Leprosy iHospilal has also 
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been contributing its share in the minimisation of human suifer- 
ings. It is fully supported by the Mission to Lepers, but has 

been, since it was founded, under the medical supervision of the 

Centre. Number of patients who were admitted have left the 
hospital with reconstructed hands, and many more much 
improved. 

In 1948, it was decided by the Indian Medical Council that 
medical schools training students for the licentiate diplomas in 
medicine should be discontinued. In keeping with this decision 
the last batch of students in the Medical School was admitted in 
1948 and five years later when the students completed their 

course, the school closed down. With this, a chapter in the 

history of the Miraj Medical Centre came to a close. 

But yet the hope of training more doctors, nurses and para¬ 
medical workers to meet the ever increasing need of this part of 
the country, was never given up, and with this end in view the 
WanJess general hospital was steadily improved, expanded and' 
upgraded. In 1962 the Board of Administration of the Miraj 
Medical Centre entered into an agreement with the Government 
of Maharashtra to co-operate in the development of the Miraj 
Medical College. Towards this end an up-to-date new clinical 
block was opened in July 1963. It was inaugurated at an impres¬ 
sive function at the hands of the Ranisaheb of Sangli. In 

November of the same year the clinical teaching of the second 

year M.B. B.S. students of the Miraj Medical College was begun 

in the Wanless Hospital. Thus Wanless Hospital has become a 
teaching hospital for the Miraj Medical College. The hospital 
has steadily increased the beds to 4ll (1963) including general 
.vard, private rooms and cottages. To the existing ones new 
departments such as Orthopedics, Urology, Pathology, Obstetrics 
and Gynaecology, E, N. T., G. P. C., V. H. S., Dentistry, 

Dermatology and the like were added. These departments arc 
not only well equipped but also staffed by highly qualified 
personnel. Training programmes for laboratory and X-Ray tech¬ 
nicians have also been added. Offsetting these highly encourag¬ 
ing events are the financial difficulties, as the hospital expenditure 
has been steadily increasing and the income either remaining 
static or not increasing correspondingly. 

The hospital has been recognised for imparting training for 
diplomas in Orthopedics, and in Gynaecology and Obstetrics. It 
has been very successful in this regard as is indicated by the 
100 per cent pass record to-date in the Diploma Examinations of 
those who had their training here. The College of Physicians 
and Surgeons has been requested to grant recognition for train¬ 
ing for diplomas in other specialities as well. 

The institution has been working devotedly and selflessly since 
its inception, towards the betterment of the lot of the sickly and 
incapacitated. Though, the government makes grants from time 
to time, those hardly meet the needs and hence it has been and 
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is depending on the grants made by philanthropic men and 
women and charitable and other institutions. 

The Sir Willim Wanle.ss Tuberculo.sis Sanatorium was establish¬ 
ed in the year 1928 with the object of treating T.B. patients and 
patients having chest diseases. The sanatorium is fully equip¬ 
ped to provide every type of medical as well as surgical treat¬ 
ment to the patients. The surgical treatment includes all types 
of palmonary resection and other chest surgeries. There is also 
a Cardio-Vascular surgical unit where all kinds of cardiac opera¬ 
tions including open heart surgery,, are carried out. 

The sanatorium is housed in its own building and is registered 
under the Bombay Public Trusts Act. The sanatorium works in 
co-operation with the Miraj medical centre situated at Miraj. 
Cardial surgery as well as open heart operations had earned a 
name for the hospital which attracts a number of patients from 
outside. 

The State Government has reserved 25 beds in this sanatorium 
for the treatment of poor and deserving patients suffering from 
tuberculosis. The expenditure incurred on the reserved beds is 
also borne by the State Government. 

At times, a capital grant is extended from Central Government 
for the purchase of instruments. The day-to-day expenditure is 
met by the management. The annual income of the sanatorium 
amounted to Rs. 11,29,110 in the year 1962-63 whereas its expen¬ 
diture amounted to Rs. 12,19,780 in the same year. 

The Laththe Education Society was established in June, 1951, 
at Sangli with the object of spreading education. 

The society runs the following institutions; — 

(1) Mahatma Gandhi Shishu Vihar (Montessori), Sangli. 

(2) Practising School, Kasturba Adhyapika Vidyalaya, 

Sangli, 

(3) Kasturba Adhyapika Vidyalaya (Women’s Training 

College), Sangli. 

(4) Bedkihal-Shamanewadi High School (full fledged) 

Belgaum-Mysore State. 

(5) Sangli High School, Sangli (Technical, Commerce and 

Academic). 

(6) Sangli College (Arts, Science and Commerce), Sangli 

(Established in 1960). 

The society is housed in its own building wherein is also 
situated the high school and the college run by the society. The 
administration of the society is looked after by four councils. 
The Sangli High School is fully equipped with all modern appli¬ 
ances and provides facilities required for technical education. 
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The Sangli College is a full fledged college with facilities iu Arts, 
Science and Commerce. The Government of Maharashtra extend¬ 
ed grant worth Rs. one lakh in 1964. 

The annual income of the society amounted to Rs, 4,21,063.32 
paise in the year 1964 whereas the expenditure of the institution 
came to Rs. 3,95,710.96 in the same year. 

The Panjarpol Sanstha, Sangli, was established in 1904 with 
the object of supplying pure milk to the people. It maintains 
handicapped and helpless anim'als. The institution is housed in 
its own building. It had a membership of 275 in 1959. The 
cows are given to the people for maintenance and milk is 
supplied free of charge to the poor and needy persons. For the 
first five years since its inception the institution received grant- 
in-aid of Rs, 2,000 per year. Now it receives grant of Rs. 100 
per year from the Department of Animal Husbandry. The 
annual income of the institution amounted to Rs. 20,000 in 1958- 
59 whereas its annual expenditure came to Rs. 25,000 during the 
same year. 

The Sarvodaya Shikshan Mandal was established in June, 
1949, at Sangli with the object of imparting education through 
primary and secondary institutions and by mulodyoga method 
m Arts, Science and Industry to the general public. Its aim is 
also to create a taste for such education especially in Vadar and 
other backward communities and to foster its growth among 
them. The mandal plans to start a residential high school. It 
has also envisaged a scheme for providing the students’ employ¬ 
ment opportunities and thus realise the ideal of ‘earn while you 
learn.’ The mandal started its hostel in 1960. It runs the follow¬ 
ing schools— 

(1) Sarvodaya Shikshan Mandir, 

(2) Sarvodaya High School, and 

(3) Sarvodaya Hostel. 

The mandal received grants from the Government and dona¬ 
tions from the public towards the cost of construction of its 
building. The annual income of the mandal amounted to 
Rs. 56,754.72 paise whereas its expenditure came to Rs. 65,294.82 
paise in 1961-62. 

The Revansidh Vidyarthi Vasatigraha was founded in June, 
1951, at Devnagar with the object of imparting education to the 
people from backward areas'. The executive bodies look after 
the administration of the vasatigraha which include the general 
body, the managing body and the trust body. The office bearers 
of the general body are the chairtnan, the vice-chairman and a 
secretary. The institution received a grant of Rs, 5,143 from the 
Government in 1962. 

The Young Mens’ Model Education Society was founded in 
August, 1939, at Sangli with the object of propagating education 
by establishing educational institutions. The society aims at 
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impartng education at primary, middle and high school levels 
and also technical education. The management of the society 
is looked after by an administrative board which consists of a 
president, a vice-president and a secretary. 

In 1962-63 the society had a membership of 200. The society 
conducts the following institutions: — 

(1) Shri Ganpatrao Arwade High School, Sangli. 

(2) Ratilal Viththaldas Gosaliya Nutan Marathi Vidya 

Mandir. 

(3) Balak Mandir. 

(4) Rifle Club. 

(5) Sanskar Mandir. 

The State Government had given Rs. 10,000 as grant-in-aid to 
the society whereas from the Central Government it received 
Rs. 20,000 as grant. The society holds in reserve Rs. 60,000 in 
the form of loans and deposits received from the public. The 
donations received by the society amounted to Rs. 4 lakhs. In 
1962-63 the income and the expenditure of the society amounted 
to Rs. 1,30,000. The society received grant-in-aid to the tune of 
Rs. 44/)00 in 1962-63 from the Government. 

The Shikshan Sahayak Mandal was founded in March 1950, 
with the object of co-ordinating and helping the educational 
movements with a view to achieving substantial progress in the 
field of education. It had a membership of 25 in 1962-63. 

The institution was donated a plot of land admeasuring 
3.44 hectares (8 acres and 20 gunthas) where a hostel having 
12 rooms and a high school building were constructed in 1951. 
To meet the cost of construction a sum of Rs. 20,000 was 
advanced by the Sangli Education Society. For the construction 
of six rooms of the hostel on the first floor, the mandal received 
grant of Rs. 6,000 from the Government. 

The property possessed by the mandal is worth Rs. 50,000. 
The Mahatma Gandhi Vidya Mandir run by the Sangli Edu¬ 
cation Society, is housed in the building owned by the mandal. 

The Hindi Cranthalaya Sangh was established in November 
1957, with the object of spreading Hindi language. The Sangh 
has an Executive Board to look after its administration and is 
composed of a president, a chairman of the managing com¬ 
mittee and a secretary. The Sangh, runs a library viz., 
Muktadvar Vachanalaya. Besides the Sangh arranges lectures 
on various subjects by scholars in the field, in Hindi language. 
The Sangh also conducts elocution competitions as well as essay 
competitions in Hindi. 

The Sangh has assets valued at Rs. 4.323. The annual income 
and expenditure of the Sangh amounted to Rs. 2,500 in 1962-63. 
T he Sangh received donations to the tune of Rs. 840 from the 
public in the year 1962-63. 
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The Maharashtra Ndtyakala Mandal was established in 1942 
at Mahadeowadi (Path) with the object of providing recreation 
to the public. The activities of the mandal consist in staging 
different Marathi dramas. Every year on the new year day the 
mandal stages a drama enacted by local people. In 1961-62 the 
mandal had a membership of 20. 
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The Mahila Mandal, Islampur, was founded in 1940 with the Mahiia Mandal, 
object of fostering a sense of equality among women belonging Islampur. 
to different social groups. 

The Mahila Mandal is a branch of the Akhil Bharatiya 
Mahila Parishad and is looked after by the executive board 
composed of a president, a vice-president and a secretary. The 
mandal had a membership of 80 in 1963. The mandal runs a 
balwadi where 35 children were admitted in 1963. It also 
conducts a tailoring class. In 1963 the attendance was 13. 

The annual income as well as the expenditure of the mandal 
amounted to Rs. 2,041.31 in the year 1963. The Social Welfare 
Board of the Maharashtra State gave an amount of Rs. 300 as a 
grant to the mandal in 1962-63. 

The Ashta General Library w'as established at Ashta in 1928 Ashta General 
with the object of providing library facilities to the common LOwary. 

readers. The institution was registered under the Public Trusts 
Act in 1956. In the year 1962 the library had a membership of 
283. Most of the Marathi as well as English dailies, weeklies 
and Marathi magazines are made available to the readers. 

The library has assets valued at Rs. 8,386 which consists of 
books, cupboards and other furniture. 

The library is housed in rented premises. The library 
receives a yearly grant of Rs. 849. The annual expenditure of 
the library amounted to Rs. 1,556.83 in the year 1962. In the 
same year it received Rs. 292 as donations from the public. 

The Women’s Education Society was established in 1933 with Women’s 
the object of popularising education amongst women by provid- sockty,'^*SangU. 
ing adequate educational facilities to them. The society opened 
its account with the establishment of its first school, namely. 

Rani Saraswatidevi High School which has a special provision 
for teaching. Home Science to girls studying from Standard 
VIIl to XI, The other branch of the institution known as 
Mahila Vidyalaya, provides instructions in tailoring, embroi¬ 
dery, etc. The society also runs a ladies hostel which provides 
lodging facilities to the girl students of Rani Saraswatidevi 
High School. 

The Government has extended a grant-in-aid towards the 
construction of the building for the society. The annual income 
of the society during 1963-64 amounted to Rs. 35,775 whereas its 
expenditure came to Rs. 18,014 in the same year. 
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The Willingdon College, Sangli, was founded in 1919 with the 
object of providing higher education to the students with 
minimum expenditure on their part. The College is run by the 
Deccan Education Society, Poona. It is situated at Vishrambag 
near Sangli and is now affiliated to Shivaji University, Kolhapur. 

The total number of students on the roll in the year 1963-64 
was 1,369. The College provides post-graduate instructions in 
various subjects and has a well-equipped library. 

The College receives grants from the Government as well as 
from the University Grants Commi.ssion. The annual income of 
the College in 1964-65 amounted to Rs. 7,03,565 whereas its 
expenditure came to Rs. 7,55,710 during the same year. 

The Maharashtra Technical Education Society, Poona, 
inaugurated this college in 1947 at Sangli to meet the increasing 
demand for facilities in technical education in the Sangli district. 
The management of the college is vested in a council composed 
of 12 members. It had a strength of 150 in the year 1963-64. 

In the year 1964 the college had assets valued at Rs. 47,50,000. 
The Walchand Hirachand memorial trust has donated 
Rs. 3,00,000 to the college. The college also receives grants from 
the Government. The annual income of the college in 1964-65 
amounted to Rs. 3,06,000 whereas its expenditure came to 
Rs. 8,50,000 in the same year. 

The Hind Education Society was founded in 1921 at Miraj 
with the object of extending facilities in primary and secondary 
education in Miraj taluka. The society opened Its first school in 
1921, viz., R. M, High School, Miraj. Now the society runs five 
schools. In 1964 the society had a membership of 25. The 
secretary looks after the administration of the society. The 
institution received grant of Rs. 25,000 from the Government in 
1964. 

The annual income and the expenditure of the society 
amounted to Rs. 30,000 in 1964. 
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Aitavade Bk. (Pop. 4,651), a village lv Valva tdlukd lying 14.48 
km (nine miles) south-west of Islampur, is the birthplace of the 
late Sri Bhaurav Patil, the well-known educationist and social 
worker. It has five primary schools, a high school, a post office 
and a dispensary. Bananas and betel-leaves are grown here in 
abundance and hence the village is nicknamed as Kelydnce Aila- 
vade. Weekly bazar is held on Tuesdays. A few of the inhabitants 
are engaged in the manufacture of bricks, there being a co-opera¬ 
tive society of the brick manufacturers. There are temples dedi¬ 
cated to Maruti, Ramesvar and Ganapati and a Jain Basti. 

Ankalkhop (pop. 5,573), is a village in Tasganv tdlukd 6.43 km 
(4 miles) north-east of Asta and 17.70 km (4 miles- west of the 
tdlukd headquarters. It lies on the right bank of the Krsna. A 
bridge across the river connects Ankalkhop with BhilavadT which 
is immediately opposite Ankalkhop and a road leads to Tasgaiiv 
and Asta. It depends for its prosperity on the rich produce of 
the black soil of the Krsna valley, lift irrigation being very 
popular. There are four lift irrigation schemes equipped with 
nearly 80 oil engines and 30 electric motors. The area under 
sugarcane alone is nearly 526 hectares (1,300 acres). Besides seven 
primary schools there is a high school, a library, a post office, a 
Vikds society with a share capital of three lakhs of rupees, 
two housing societies, a dairy society, and a majur society. 

Ankalkhop has shrines dedicated, one each, to Dattatraya and 
Mhasoba, in whose honour large fairs are held. The Dattatraya 
temple, built on an elevated ground, amidst a grove of trees, chieiiy 
neetn, consists of a small cut-stone shrine facing east. It contains 
the foot-prints of Dattatraya and is said to have been first built 
by the Despandes of Ankalkhop and later about I860 rebuilt by 
one Krsnarav Tririibak Bapat then mamlatdar of Valva. A 
flight of steps believed to have been built from the alms obtained 
by the devotees, leads up to the entrance gate. The fairs arc 
held on the full moon of Mdrgasirsa or November-December, the 
dark fifth of Mdgha or Jamiary-February and the dark twelfth of 
Asvina or September-October. On all the three occasions the 
mask of the deity is carried in a palanquin with the 

honours of the umbrella, peacock fans, maces and fl^-whisks. 
The second fair held in January-February is the principal fair 
and the attendance ranges from three to five thousand. 
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Mha.'obii temple is a domed stone shrine, measuring 3.04 x 2.43 
metres (ten feet long by eight feet broad) with a height including 
the dome of about 3.65 metres (12 ft.). According to Krsna 
Mahdtmya, the temple was originally that of Ganapati. Round 
the shrine there are stones representing the attendants of Gana¬ 
pati and inside a stone for Mhasoba. In front of the temple are 
three gateways, erected some 375 years ago by a headman of 
Ahkalkhop. A fair attended by over 3,000 persons, is held in 
April. In olden days thousands of goats were sacrificed but the 
practice seems to have fallen into disuse. A flight of 30 steps 
(30'xl'xr) with four landings all built by devotees leads down 
to the river bed. 


Arag. Arag, with 9,585 inhabitants in 1961, is a village in Miraj tdlukd 
lying 19.31 km (12 miles) east of the tdlukd headquarters. It is 
a railway station on the Miraj-KurduvadI section of the South 
Central Railway. It has large orchards of betel-leaf, which is the 
chief produce, and is sent to places like Bombay, Bars! and Ratna- 
girT. Before the merger of states it formed a part of the former 
Icalkaranji State. Arag has five primary schools, a high school, 
a library, an agricultural demonstration centre, a primary health 
centre, a post office and a family planning centre. There are 
temples dedicated to Yallamma Devi and Laksmi and a dargah. 
On the occasion of the Yallamma Devt fair, which falls on Pausa 
Suddha pancami, a large cattle market is held. The fair is attend¬ 
ed by about 2,500 to 3,000 people. A fair in honour of Laksmi is 
also held in Cailra and is attended by nearly 4,000 persons. 
There is an old gadhi lying amidst ruins but for a solitary Wstion. 

As?irA. Asta, with in 1961, 14,390 inhabitants, is a municipal town in 
Valva tdlukd lying 19.31 km (12 miles) south-east of Islampur. It 
is situated on an elevated ground above the valley of the Krsna 
which flows 6.43 km (four miles) to the west and has perhaps the 
most fertile soil in the Valva tdlukd. The Peth-SangU major 
district road passing close by the town proceeds to Tasganv. In 
olden days Asta was surrounded by a wall with gates on four sides, 
which are now in a dilapidated state. In 1857 during the insur¬ 
rection at Kolhapur a body of 75 horse was stationed at Asta, 
then the headquarters of the Valva sub-division. 

The town has a thriving trade and the population is almost 
entirely agricultural, the gross revenue yield in 1961-62 being 
Rs. 75,289.83. Of late, however, an oil mill has been set up on 
co-operative basis. Also some 35 powerlooms are working in the 
town. Asta is perhaps one of the few towns in the district to 
adopt co-operative principles in the early eighties of the I9th 
century. There are now five co-operative societies and a branch 
of the urban bank. 


Among the educational institutions may be noted six primary 
schools, two high schools, and a training college conducted by the 
Rayat Siksan Samsthd. There are a police station, with residen¬ 
tial quarters for the police, a post and telegraph office, sub-regis¬ 
trar s office and a rest-house. The Koyna hydro-electric project 
supplies electricity to the town. 
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Drinking water is obtained from tube wells fitted with hand CHAPTER 19. 
pumps. In times of scarcity, a well to the north-west of the town 
provided the people with ample water. It is dug in a solid rock ashta 

and is about 4.64 m° (50 ft. square). In 1880 its supply was in 
danger of running short when some of the rock at its base was 
blasted as a last hope that a spring may be discovered. The 
boring rods were driven into the rock and a fault hit upon. The 
water shot up as from an artesian well and since then the well 
has never dried up. About a quarter of a mile to the south there 
is a large tank formed by a dam said to date from Mohammedan 
times. The hollow behind the dam is silted up and now hardly 
holds any water. Some large banyan and tamarind trees at its 
east and south-east edges make a good camping ground. 

Constitution: Asia muicipality was established in 1853 and has Municipality, 
an area of 84.17 km** (32.5 square miles) under its jurisdiction. It 
has an elected president. 

Finance: In 1961-62 municipal income was Rs. 64,617.00. It 
comprised municipal rates and taxes Rs. 29,518.00; revenue deriv¬ 
ed from municipal property and powers apart from taxation 
Rs. 6,301.00 ; giants and contributions Rs. 25,624.00 and miscella¬ 
neous Rs. 3,174. Expenditure during the same year amounted to 
Rs. 53,204.00. It comprised general administration and collection 
charges Rs. 7,434.00; public safety Rs. 4,591.00; public health and 
convenience Rs. 26,340.00 and miscellaneous Rs. 14,839. 

Municipal Works: There is one municipal market-c«m-office 
building built at a cost of Rs. 1,26,000. A loan of Rs. 1,00,000 
was obtained from the State Government for this purpose. The 
market comprises eight vegetable and fruit stalls and a few 
general shops. 

Health and Sanitation: A civil and a veterinary dispemsaries 
are conducted by government. The town has also a hospital 
named as St. Luka s hospital, managed by a mission. The 
drainage system consists of only stone-lined gutters. A stream 
flowing in the vicinity carries the sullage. 

Education: Primary education is compulsory and is looked 
after by the Zilla Parishad. The town municipality has to pay 5 
per cent of the ratable value based on the annual letting value as 
Its contribution. The amount so paid in 1961-62 stood at 
Rs. 5,566.27. There are two privately conducted libraries. 


Crematton arid Burial Places: Cremation and burial places are 
maintained and used by the communities concerned. 

To the east, is a temple of Biroba kept by Dhangars. The objects, 

temple itself is very small and consists of an image chamber with Riroha 

a verandah opening east. But it has a paved court-yard with Temple. 

cloisters about 11.14 m^ (120 ft. square), with walls 3.65'metres 
(12 ft.) high and the gateway surmounted by a nagdrkhdnd. The 
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worship is entirely conducted by the Dhangars who meet there 
practically every evening. On every Sunday evening they advance 
to the temple in a large procession with drums and pipes to dance 
and sing before the deity. Most of the buildings are the work of 
Dhangars and point to a time when the caste had some wealth and 
influence. There is also a shrine of Rama. 

Atapadi, originally a village in Khanapur Uiliikd with an area of 
149.08 km'' (53.7 square mile.s) and a population of 10,968 as per 
the 1961 Census, is now the hcadtpiarters of the mahdl of the same 
name. It lies 53.10 km (33 miles) north-east of Vite on the 
Karhad-Solapur road and is known for wool production, of which 
the local Sangars and Dhangars weave coarse blankets (kdmhals). 
Quite a large section of the population is engaged in oil crushing 
industry and the preparation of twine from cord^ige plants [Agave 
vivipara) on co-operative basis. There are primary schools and a 
high school. The village has a primary health centre, a family 
planning centre, and a vasiigrha. There is a Hcmadpunti temple 
dedicated to Kajesvar. In honour of this deity a fair is held in 
the month of Pausa. Construction work on Atapadf taUlv has 
been taken up and when complete would bring an area of 1,120.57 
hectares (2,769 acres) under irrigation. 

Audumbar in Tasgahv Idlukd, 8 km (five miles) east of Bhila- 
va^T railway station, is known for the shrine of Dattatraya held in 
high reverence. It is said to have been built in honour of Nar- 
sirhha SarasvatT who was a great saint and who is supposed to be 
the incarnation of Dattatraya. His greatness has been extolled in 
Guru Carit'ra written by SarasvatT Gangadhar. Narsirhha was 
born of a poor Bnlhman couple, Madhava and Amba, in about 
1304. After his thread ceremony he left on a holy pilgrimage 
and on its completion came to Audurhbar on the banks of the 
Kr.sn:T to engross himself secretly in religious mortification during 
the Cdturmdsa. At this time it .so happened that a Brahman s 
son who was dull-witted, overcome with shame at the remarks 
passed by the people in this regard, went to Bhuvanesvarl temple 
on the opposite bank of the Kr.snji and prayed for three days and 
nights without taking any food. But the goddess remained 
unmoved by his severe penance- upon which he cut off his tongue 
and laid it at Her feet. Taking pity the goddes.s advised him to 
go to Audurhbar and pray Narsirhha. The boy taking the 
command went to Narsirhha and falling at his feet received the 
blessings of the sage. The identity of the saint having been 
known, thousands of people began to flock to the plate for darsan. 
At the end of Cdlurmdsa, when the sage prepared to leave, the 
people requested him to stay. He only left his pddukds under an 
umbar tree over which a small shrine was erected by a devotee 
from Poona, who also built a dharmasdhl. The outer mandap is 
of very recent construction. The shrine is situated at a lovely 
spot on the banks of the Krsna and in turn commands a splendid 
view of the river. There is some striking scenery around. It is 
associated with the visits of Ekuath Mahdrdj and Janardan 
Svdmt, the noted saints of MahSrastra and chat of Brahmanand 
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Svdml who came from the Girnar mountain, built a math in 1826 
and finally took his samddhi. A splendid ghat has been construct¬ 
ed on the river by tbe temple-side. It was built by the disciples of 
Sahajanand Mahdrdj, a follower of Brahmanand Svdml at the 
orders of their guru. 

So potent are supposed to be the divine powers of the deity that 
if persons possessed by spirits are kept in the premises for a few 
days they are completely cured. On the opposite bank is the 
shrine of BhuvanesvarT. The idol is of black, flint-stone and is 
exquisitely sculptured. This place is overgrown with auduthbar 
trees and hence the name. 

Bagani (pop. 6,623) lying 24.14 km (15 miles) south-east of 
Islampfir, is a village in Valva tdlukd once al'.enated to the junior 
branch of the Mantri family. The village had lofty walls, which 
were as high as 9.14 metres (30 ft.) at some places, a 12.19 metres 
(40 ft.) broad moat usually filled with water and an inner citadel 
or fort entered by a lofty gate. Today the walls lie amidst 
ruins and the moat almost in an unworkable condition with hardly 
any water. Of the citadel only a few fragments remain. It was 
a post or thdnd of the Bijapur kings (1490-1686). BaganT has a 
primary school, a high school, a bdlvd4i. a branch post office and 
a gymnasium. Betel-nut crackers manufactured here are well- 
known all over the district and even outside. About 0.85 km 
(half a mile) to the east there is a mosque 2.78 ro" (30 ft. square) 
and 4.57 metres (fifteen ft.) high with a small dome crowning the 
centre. The niches are Saracenic, handsomely moulded and deco¬ 
rated with floral patterns. To the east of this mosque is a court¬ 
yard about 50.16 (sixty yards square) containing a mausoleum 
of the usual type in honour of Kadir Saheb, a pir, who received 
this honour for, among other things, miraculously curing a tumour 
with which Muhammad Sah, seventh king of Bijapur (1626-1656) 
was afflicted. The tomb inside is covered with a beautiful brocade 
curtain presented by the Mantris of Bagani. 

Bahaddurvadi, (pop. 3,136) lying 19.31 km (12 miles) south-west 
of Peth and 16.09 km (10 miles) south of IslampQr, is a village in 
Valva tdlukd, easily reached by turning east from the Poona- 
Bangalore road at the village of Tandulvadi which is 16.09 km (10 
miles) south of IslampQr. It is largely an agricultural village and 
the introduction of clectricitv has greatly facilitated well irriga¬ 
tion. There are a post office and a high school besides a primary 
school. 

It was remarkable for a fort with three enclosures and belonged 
to the Rdjd of Safigll by whom it was granted to Ramcandrarav 
Mahipatrav Ghorpade, a junior branch of the Mudhol family. 
Tbe following is an extract from the Old Gazetteer giving the 
description of the fort. “The first or outer enclosure is round, 
about 137.16 metres (ISO yds.) in diameter and consists of an 
earthen embankment, about 9.14 metres (30 ft.) high. Inside is 
another round space about 91.44 metres (100 yds.) in diameter 
enclosed by a stone and mud wall aboyt 1.21 metres (4 ft.) thick 
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and 6.09 metres (20 ft.) high, with a shallow ditch about 1.S2 
metres (6 ft.) wide. It has nine bastions of which the central 
bastion is over a fortified gateway of some strength. All the 
bastions are loopholed for musketry. The third and the inner 
most enclosure is a square about 54.86 metres (60 yds.) in diameter 
surrounded by a moat 6.09 metres (20 ft.) wide and 9.14 metres 
(30 ft.) deep. It is enclosed by walls of stone and mud about 3.96 
metres (13 ft.) thick and surmounted by eight bastions, one at 
each corner and one at the centre of each side. The bastions 
facing east are particularly strong and the wall is of rough 
masonry mortar. The centre bastion on the east is inhabited and 
the walls contain store-chambers. The walls and bastions arc 
surrounded by a parapet and are also loopholed for musketry. 
Their ramparts formerly held guns and mortars, the few remain¬ 
ing of which were taken possession of by government when the 
district was disarmed in 1857-58. The inmost enclosure has a 
mansion forming the residence of the Iwmddr, a rock-cut well 
with steps about 15.24 metres (50 ft.) deep and 7.62 metres (25 ft.) 
wide, and always holding 6.09 metres (20 ft.) of water. The situa¬ 
tion of this fort is decidedly striking, crowning as it does the knoll 
on which the village is built with the temple-crowned hill of 
Mallikarjun to the north and the luxuriant Varna valley on the 
east, south and west and Panhala and Pavangad to the south-west.” 
The fort is now in a crumbled state except for the gateways and 
is of no consequence any longer. Even the gateways arc tottering. 
The ditches and moats have completely dried up and the walls 
and the bastions surmounting them are almost beyond repairs. 

No remarkable engagement seems to have taken place at the 
fort and since the death of Mahipatrav who served the last of the 
Pe§vds in a high office under Ilari Pant Phadke, the general in 
charge of the Jaripatkd, the family has not been distinguished. 
The fort is said to have been built by Madhavrav, the fourth 
Fesvd (1761-1772) as a frontier protection against the attacks of 
Kolhapur. 

The vilage has a noteworthy shrine dedicated to Mahadev. 
It consists of an idol chamber and a niandap, the whole being 
15.24x6.09 metres (50 ft. by 20). It is entered by a low, irregu¬ 
lar shaped arch, and the walls about 3.65 metres (12 ft.) high 
are of well-dressed black stone. The brick spire is not unhand¬ 
some. The walls have a facade of images carved in relief and 
painted in cunam with some grotesque figures of animals and 
human beings on the roof of the niandap. 

Bahe, (pop. 3.546) in Viilva tdlukd lying 8.04 km (5 miles) 
north of Islampur, is situated on the right bank of the Krsna. 
Crops like sugarcane, jowar and groundnut are grown in abun¬ 
dance. A bridge laid across the river at Bahe has greatly faci¬ 
litated traffic between Bahe and Narsingpur, which was hitherto 
disrupted during high floods. Narsingpur, on the left hank of 
the Krsna, is situated about 3.21 km (2 mile.s) upstream. There 
is a primary school and a post office. 
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Bahe was originally granted to Ye^vantrav Thorat who flourish¬ 
ed in the reign of Rajaram ( 1689—1700) and his son Siviji. 
Ye^vantrav was killed in the battle of Panhaja (May 18, 1701) and 
as his adopted son was not present his villages were given to his 
nephew SidojI. The village contains to date the mansion of 
Yesvantrav which was fortified with mud and stone walls and 
bastioned at the corners. The fortifications along with the bastions 
have given way. A part of the mansion has also collapsed, the 
remaining being repaired and utilised by the descendants of 
SidojI. The first storey of the building gives a clear view of the 
river flowing below and the island with the temples. 

Bahe has temples dedicated to Ramlihga, Maruti, Ganapati and 
Krsna. Of these the first two are remarkable and are situated on 
a small islandlike formation in the Krsna bed. A good many 
trees on the island shade the temples. The chief temple of Ram- 
liriga, after which the island is also called, was built by one 
Antoba Naik Bhide about two and a q,uarter centuries ago. It is 
built of mortared brick on 0.609 metres (two feet) high plinth. 
The idol chamber is about 0.92 m- (10 ft. square). The 
outer chamber has a vaulted roof with four pillars. The side 
aisles are about 2.43 metres (8 ft.) high and the centre about 3.96 
metres (13 ft.). The arches arc pointed and about 1.82 metres 
(6 ft.) wide. The whole chamber is about 1.85 m^ (20 ft. square) 
and is capped by a pinnacle about 9.14 metres (30 ft.) high also 
of mortared brick. The legend about the temple is that during 
a pilgrimage Rama halted here, worshipped a liitg and hence the 
temple as well as the island came to be known as Ramlinga. 
Today the shrine is in very bad repairs. Two fairs, are held at the 
temple, one on the last day of Pausa and the other on the bright 
ninth of Caitra in honour of Rama’s birthday. 

The temple of Maruti with a 2.13 metres (7 ft.) image of Hanu- 
man is a poor double building 9.14x4.57 metres (30 ft. by 15 ft.) 
built by one Dhangar Setu Harpu Khat. The whole was 
surrounded by a walled court; but the court has since crumbled 
down due to floods. In high floods the river flows right up to the 
dome of the temple. Setu Dhangar presented the Ramlinga 
temple with a curious brass cobra which can still be seen. 

Bedag (pop. 8,095) is a village in Miraj talukd lying 11.26 km 
(7 miles) east of the luluka headquarters. It is also a railway 
station and is chiefly known for its betel-leaf orchards which 
number over 1,000. These leaves are marketed to Bombay, 
Poona, etc. The village was held by the Ghorpades m inSm of 
whom Narsimhrav Ghorpade pulled down the old and decrepit 
vdda and built a new one in its place. It has now been purchased 
by the village pancayat and serves to house besides its office, the 
high school, agriculturists co-operative society, and the village post 
office. Opposite to this is the public library established by 
Narsimhrav himself. 

Bedag has a number of shrines dedicated to different deities of 
which those of Sanjirba and Margubat and a math known as 
Bavica math claim importance. It is told that it was the custom 
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among the villagers of Arag to take in procession in a palanquin 
a Ijowl known as SanjacJ v/Jti which was considered to be the 
symliol of dignity and prestige of Arag and hence the villagers 
did not even hesitate to sacrilice their lives to preserve it. On one 
such occasion a Kosti from Bedag after tjuarrelling with his 
family went to attend the procession and in a fit of rage laid 
hands upon the vati and ran in the direction of Bedag, the pro¬ 
cessionists yelling ,after him. On seeing the blood-thirsty mob 
the gate-keepers of Bedag bolted the gates but the Kosti succeeded 
in flinging the vdtl inside from over the rampart. Realising the 
whole episode the gate was slightly opened upon which the KotsI 
put his head inside and asked them to sever it. This done the 
Arag villagers only got the trunk. Yet another version states that 
the head was separated by the Arag villagers themselves and 
while dragging the trunk behind them they heard it saying, when 
they had hardly covered 1.61 km (a mile), that wherever the trunk 
fell would be considered to be the boundary of Bedag. On the 
spot where the trunk was left a stone block emerged which is still 
pointed out. The head was also buried but surprisingly enough 
It began to grow. Panic-stricken, the villagers summoned his 
mother and asked her to advise it not to grow and that if it con¬ 
tinued to grow it would be considered to be a ghost. Upon this 
the head disappeared and in its place another block of stone 
emerged over which a shrine was built. It is known as Sahjirba 
temple and on the day of the fair which falls on Amdvdsyd the 
facial plaque of Safijirbd and Sanjdci vail arc put in a palanquin 
and taken in procession. This day is considered to he a holy day 
and is enthusiastically celebrated. The right of performing piijd 
goes to a Kosti. 

Margubal temple is very old and has a spacious mandapa with 
a dipmdl outside. Inside the gdbluird is placed a stone image 
of the deity. In Centra, a fair attended by over 5,000 persons is 
held, its prominent features being cart-races and wrestling bouts. 
It lasts for five days. A large cattle market is also held. 

Bdvded math, just on the outskirts of the village, is built after 
one Krsnajl Bava who took samddhi there. It is a very old and 
crumbling edifice, wild growth having practically encompassed it. 
Within the compound of the math is the above referred Margu- 
haT shrine and also that of Ambabal. People visit it generally at 
the time of the fair. In the same compound are two interconnect 
ed wells said to have been built by Krsnajl Bava. Formerly the 
waters of these wells were utilised for drinking. 

Bhilavadi (pop. 12,184), a railway station on the Poona-Miraj 
route of the South Central Railway, is a village in Tasgaiiv tdlukd 
lying 15.28 km (nine and a half miles) south-west of the tdlukd 
headquarters. It has sprung up on the left bank of the Krsna 
and the road from Tasganv to Asul pa.s.ses through it and is 
connected by a bridge with Ahkalkhop on the opposite bank. A 
fine ghdt, known as satoki glut, in memory of Smt. Ramabal 
Patvardhan of Tasgahvkar Pa{vardhan family, who became sail, 
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has been constructed on the river bank. The descent is not more 
than 1.52 metres (five feet), but the steps are so built that a coin 
placed on any of the steps can be seen from any position of eij^ual 
height from the rest of the flight. The river bank is soft and 
muddy and the foundation of the ghat is said to he principally 
constructed of cattle horns. BhilavadI has nine primary schools, 
a middle school, a high school, a library, a sulxentic of the 
veterinary dispensary and a police out-post. The soil found here 
is some of the finest of the iCnsna valley yielding rich crops. 

Bhupalgad hill-fort lie.s within the village limits of Banur at the 
extreme south-east of the Khanapur tdlukd. The easiest 
appioach to it is from Khanapur 17.70 km (eleven miles) by the 

Karhad-Bijapur road to PaW, whence a rough path passable for 

ponies leads through a very stony country 6.43 km (four miles) 
due east to Banur. A small neck of land divides the spur on 
which the fort and the village are situated from the main 
Khanapur plateau. The fort is formed hy broken walls skirting 
the edges of an irregular rhomboid raised about 18.28 metres 
(60 ft.) above the rest of the plateau A hill in the centre might 
serve as the bale killd or citadel, but it is unfortified and contains 
a temple of Mahadev. The village of Banur is situated at the 

south of the fort just inside the waUs. The internal area of the 

fort is between 80.9.3 and 121.40 hectares (two and three hundred 
acres). On the south-east, east and north, it is fairly unappro¬ 
achable up the precipitous descent of about 213.36 metres 
(700 ft.) on into the Man valley below. On the west and .south 
there is nothing hut the small rise of 18.28 to 30.48 metres (60 to 
100 ft.) abovementioned, but to reach this the narrow neck 
noticed above has to be crossed. The fort, however, is command¬ 
ed from hills about 0.85 km. (half a mile) to the west. A broad 
track was made in ancient times from the village of Jarandi 8 km. 
(five mile.s) south-east by which stores used to be sent. There is 
a small tank inside the fort, and close on the south a fine large 
one with a well adjoining and full of water throughout the year. 
According to a local legend, the fort was built by a king named 
BhQpal. Bhupalgad formed the eastern out-post of Siv.ijI’s 
territories. Diler Khan, the Moghal general, with the help of 
Sambhaji, who was then in rebellion against his father’, besieged 
the fort with the intention of taking it by storm. On a projec¬ 
tion in the vicinity of the fort were mounted the cannons and in 
the morning of April 2, 1679 at 9 a.m. Bhupalgad came under 
heavy fire of the Moghals. Firangoji Nar-sfila, the gallant 
killeddr, replied effectively. Thousands of persons were killed on 
either side’. Firangoji with his handful of soldiers was giving 
a determined fight. Upon him was the additional responsibility 
of protecting hundereds of familie.s. from the surrounding region 
which had taken shelter in the fort, to save themselves from the 
Moghals. Then Sariibhajl came in the forefront of the battle 
and sent a message to Firangoji cither to surrender the fort or 


• Sardesai : Neu' History of the Marathat, Vol. I, p. 251. 
^ Shivacharitra Vruttasangraha, Vol. 11., pp. 104-110, 
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face severe consequences'. Firangoji had held out the fort for 
fifteen days now and when he saw his master standing in the 
forefront he was helpless. He decided to give up the tort and 
the same night along with Vitthalpant Bhalerav, who was the 
Sabnis, went to Chatrapati Sivaji-. On 17th April the gates were 
opened and Diler and Saihbhaji entered it triumphantly. Seven 
hundred Marathas, who had bravely defended the fort along with 
others and had surrendered it only at the orders of Sambhaji, 
were punished brutally when one hand of each of them was 
cut off. The rest were made prisoners and turned into slaves. 
Firangoji and Sabnis on relating the whole episode were reprimand¬ 
ed by Sivaji for their actions and urgent messages were 
despatched to other kilteddrs not to surrender the forts*. Diler 
Khan disarmed the fort by destroying its fortifications. Thus 
the fort which was made a tower of strength at great cost to 
preserve and protect the Svardj was dismantled under the very 
eyes of Sarhbhajl*. 

Bhose^ (pop. 4,288) is a village in Miraj tdlukd about 14.48 km 
(nine miles) south-east of Tasgahv, and remarkable for a curious 
cave temple of Dandoha Mahadev. The temple is situated in 
the hills to the south-east of the village about 17.67 metres 
(fifty-eight feet) from the summit of a point rising about 365.76 
metres (1200 feet) above the level of the spur. The spur on 
which the hill stands branches due south from the Khanapur 
plateau, and the cave temple on it faces east. The ascent from 
Bhose is easy by “ the elephant path ”, a track cleared by the 
Patvardhans for their elephants. There is now a road from 
Khar^ing village. A flat platform leads, to the temple doorway 
which is cut rectangularly out of the rock 1.21 metres (four feet) 
high by 0.914 metres (three feet) broad. There is no door or 
any frame-work for one. Immediately inside is a hole made in 
the rock above, which lets light in the whole cave except the 
image-chamber which is artificially walled off from the rest. The 
whole excavation is 17.67 metres (58 ft.) long east to west and 
10.97 metres (36 ft.) broad north to south and was originally 
apparently nothing but an oblong cave. A great deal of building 
has since been done by modern hands. An inscription noticed 
below shows that a king named Sringan was intimately connected 
with it. His place of residence is called Kausalyapur. A 
legendary account gives Kaundanyapur as the place of residence 
of a Rdjd known as Hingandev, a name a trace of which also 
remains in the HingankhadI at Mhasurne and perhaps in the 
name Singnapur, where he is said to have performed much 
devotion. The date in the inscription is .said to read Saka 611 
(A. D. 689), but this seems wrong and the king is probably the 
Devagiri Yadav king Sihghan who flourished in the thirteenth 
century'. It seems possible that he built this temple, more 

^ Chitnis Bakhar. 

Shivacharitra yrultasangraha, Vol. 11.. pp. 104-110, 

^ Shivacharitra 1‘radip, p. 29. 

* Chitnis Bakhar. 

5 Shivaji and His Times, p. 306. 

•Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties, pp.’72-74. 
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especially as the temples of Kundal and Malke4var are referred chapter 19. 

by Dr. Burgess to a period between the twelfth and fourteenth 

centuries. The chamber roof is quite flat and there are no 

benches at the sides. Inside the door a space 8.53 metres (28 ft.) 

wide and 9.14 metres (30 ft.) long has been walled up, leaving * empe. 

recesses between the wall and sides of the cave. At right angles 

to this is a wall right across the cave, with a door about 1.52 x 1.21 

metres (five feet by four) which leads to a hall or inandap. 

Immediately in front of this door two stone figures of a man and 
woman called Bdhule with Marathi inscriptions below them are, 
it is believed, door-keepers or satellites of the gods. One contains 
the date Saka 1695 (A.D. 1773). The rest is not legible. The 
other contains the names Sinapa and Balapa Tatavte bin (son of 
Jayapa Tatavte, residence Sanik Savemanc Rajoji. These letters 
are modern. Inside the mandap extends the whole width of the 
cave. Above the centre of the mandap is a masonry structure 
(4.26x3.04 metres) forming the image-chamber. A door (1.52 x 
1.21 metres) leads into the chamber which contains a stone ling 
on a pedestal about 1.21 metres (four feet) high railed off by a 
cross bar to prevent worshippers coming too close and overcrowd¬ 
ing. A 1.52 metres (five feet) wide passage is left round the 
chamber. This is ordinarily used for the holy circuit or 
pradaksirid which is necessary to cpialify a worshipper to enter 
into the image-chamber. The rest . of the mandap is taken up 
with masonry arches made to give a nave and side aisles. The 
pillars are about 0.304 metres (a foot) in diameter with plain and 
square shafts and round arches. In front of the door of the 
image-chamber is a small stone nandi, and to its right is an 
eight handed image of BhavanI about 0,914 metres (three feet) 
high and 0.609 metres (two feet) in diameter, and close by it is 
a slab in the middle west pillar which is carved in front with 
Kanarese inscription, mentioned above. Next the north-west pillar 
is another stone image of Virbhadra, a little smaller in size than 
the Devi. Upon the summit of the hill and supposed to be 
directly over the ling is a spire 2.78 m^ (30 sq. ft.) at the base 
and of the same height, formed of four concentric square courses 
each about 0.914 metres (three feet) less in diameter than the 
other anti surmounted by an urn-shaped pinnacle. The lower 
courses are of stone and the upper ones and the pinnacle are of 
brick. The stone courses are of considerable age but who built 
them is not known. The brick courses were added by Cintaman- 
rav Appa Patvardhan at the beginning of the 19th century. The 
god is called Dandoba after the priest mentioned in the inscrip¬ 
tion. About 200 to .300 people gather on each Monday of 
Srdvana or July-August to worship the deity. The attendance on 
the last Monday, goes well over 3,000. The worshippers are 
chiefly Lingayat Vanis- and Jains. 

The hillock on which the temple is situated is known as 
Dandobdod Dongar after the name of that deity and is well 
wooded. Plans are afoot to convert it into a health resort. 

The village is largely agricultural, the principal crops taken 
being jowar, groundnut, sugarcane, betel-leaves and tobacco. 
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On a smaller scale bananas are also grown. Over 364 hectares 
(900 acres) of land is under well irrigation. Besides a multi¬ 
purpose co-operative society, Bhose has a service co-operative, a 
diary society, a branch post office, a dispensary, two primary 
schools one each for hoys and girls and a high school. There 
are also a Mahila Mandal, Tarun Mandal, Ndlya Mandal, and a 
Farmer’s Club. 

BorganVj (pop. 6,485) in Vajva tdlukd is a large and well-to-do 
agricultural village lying 8.84 km (five and a half miles) north¬ 
east of Islampur and 8 km. (five miles) north-west of Vajva. At 
one time it was held by Khando Balia} Ciinls. It is situated on 
the right bank of the river Kr.sna, at a sudden bend which it 
takes northwards, and hence the land in the neighbourhood is 
some of the finest black .soil of the Krsna valley. Borgahv has 
four hamlets viz., PharnevadI, Banevadl. Gaundavadi and 
Sathpcvadl. The village has primary schools, a branch post 
office, a civil dispensary, a maternity home and a bdlvd/p. 
Adjoining the Krsna on the north there is a temple of Maruti. 
It is an interesting building in a courtyard about 9,29 m’ (100 ft. 
square) with round arched cloisters of brick covered with mortar- 
However, the western part of the court is past repairs. 

BudhgMv (pop. 6,789) is a village in Miraj tdlukd lying 8 km 
(five miles) north of Miraj ami 2.41 km (one and a half miles) 
south of Madhavnagar, the nearest railway station. The 
Sangli-Tasganv road passes through the village. It was formerly 
the capital of Budhgaiiv State. The village has a large popula¬ 
tion of weavers and nearly 200 powcrlooms and 250 handlooms 
are worked here, there being a weavers’ co-operative society 
and two other co-operatives. Budhgiinv has two primary 
schools, a high school, a training college, two libraries, a police 
station under a sub-inspector, a sub-post and telegraph office, 
civil and veterinary di.spensaries and a rest-house. A State 
palace is still in a good condition and is used by the descendants 
of the c.Y-royal family. Weekly bazar is held on Sundays. 
There are eleven temples and two mos(|ucs, none of which are 
of much consequence. 

Cikurde, (pop. 4,790) a village in Valvfi tdlukd. lies in the 
Varna valley nearly 19.31 km (12 miles) south-west of Islampur 
and 9.65 km (6 miles) west of the Poona-Bangalore national 
highway. The land being fertile yields rich crops of sugarcane, 
and pepper to a certain extent and is one of the most thriving 
villages of Vajva tdlukd. Cikurde has two primary schools, a 
high school, a branch post office and a handloom weavers’ co¬ 
operative, there being a small trade in handloom cloth. The 
De^mukhs of this place were an affluent family of local repute 
and were holding office since the days of the Bijap^r kings. 
They had an excellent mansion and in the 19th century, 
endowed and enlarged a handsome temple of Mahadev, which 
lies about 1.61 km (a mile) north-west of the village at the edge 
of a bare plain or md\rdn. The temple which is 15.24x9.14 
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metres (50' x 50') has an image chamber, a mandap and a tower 
built in bricks. In front, there is a paved courtyard surrounded 
by a stone wall and outside a large masonry tank about 7.4.1 m^ 
(80 ft. square). 

Ciftcani (pop. 5,181) is a large village in Tasgahv talukd lying 
6.43 km (four miles) east of the talukd headquarters. It pre¬ 
viously belonged to tbe Jamkhindl State and contains the 
ruineti vddd or mansion of the Patvardhans with some wells 
inside and the backside rampart wall still in tact. The area 
occupied by the whole of this is nearly 1.01 hectares (2yi acresj 
and has now been purchased for Rs. 7,000 to house a health centre 
and provide quarters for the medical staff. The Cincani 
handlidrd irrigating over 80.93 hectares (200 acres) of land was 
built at an approximate cost of Rs. 35,413 during the Second 
Five-Year Plan. Turmeric, sugarcane, jowar and groundnut are 
among the chief crops. There are three primary schools, of 
which one is for girls, a high school, a dispensary and a co¬ 
operative society. The village has also two temples and a 
mosque. Drinking water is obtained from the wells. 

Dafajapur, the headtjuarters of the erstwhile State of Dafala- 
pur, is a village in Jath talukd lying 17.70 km (eleven miles) 
west of the talukd headquarters. It was managed by a lady, the 
Balsiihcb LaksmIbaT Dafall, who exercised the power of a magis¬ 
trate of the first class and in civil matters of a first class subordi¬ 
nate judge. In 1917 Dafajapur was merged in the e.v-State of 
jath and along with Jath merged in the Indian Union soon 
after independence. Dafajapur is sizable village with in 1961 
a population of 3.427. There arc a high school, two primary 
.schools, two post offices, a police out-post and two dispensaries. 
Betel-leaf is the chief produce. Thursday is the weekly bazar 
day. There arc temples dedicated to Rama, Maruti, Vithoba. 
Yallaina and Siddhesvar. 

Devristee in Khanapur, a village of 3,181 inhabitants, about 
19.31 km (twelve miles) south-west of Vite, has a curious cluster 
of temples and ancient monkish cells. These lie about a couple 
of kilometres north-west of the village and a good roadway 
made and planted with trees by the devotees of the place leads 
to the bare round-topped hills near which the village lies. 
There is now a regular bus service to the village. The temples 
lie in a hollow about half-way down a small, gently sloping but 
rocky pass through an opening in the hills which forms the 
communication between the Khanapur and Valva tdlukds. 
They are perhaps more easily accessible from Takari village in 
the Vajva tdlukd which has an irrigation bungalow good to serve 
as a .starting point. A walk north-east of about 1.60 km (one 
mile) along a path running between the Satara-Tasgahv road 
and the range of hills which runs parallel to it leads to a ravine 
opening to the north up which the path turns. The rocks on 
each side are hare and rugged and the ground much broken by 
deep stream beds. A little scrub grows here and there. A mile 
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of this and the ravine closes in. The path begins to ascend 
slightly, and after a rise of about 15.24 metres (50 ft.) reaches the 
liollow where are the temples. The hollow is about 50.16 m^ 
(60 sq. yds.) and quite shut in by low rocky hills and broken 
ground, but contains no less than forty-three temples large and 
small nearly all of the same pattern, a square shrine with a 
vestibule and a spire of brick, all in honour of Mahadev and 
containing no image hut the Hfig. The chief temple is in the 
centre, and, though modernised by restoration, is apparently 
older than the rest. It is dedicated to Samudre^var or Sagare^var 
Mahadev or Mahadev of the Sea and the antiquity and sanctity 
of the place is derived from this temple and its accompanying 
cells. Entering from the south in a row on the left or west are 
three temples and on the right or east are the cells, seven in a 
row running from west to cast and then, at right angles, seven 
more running from south to north. These buildings are 
undoubtedly old and arc said to have been inhabited by seers 
or rsis^ As there is tio inscription it is difficult to fix the exact 
date. But legends connect the place with a RajH of Kundal, 
where are a large number of Brahmanical caves, and these cells, 
therefore, are probably of about the same age. They look as if 
they were an unfinished {tart of a cloistered quadrangle for a 
temple. The position of the temple of SamudreSvar to the 
north of the end of the cells would not suit with this theory, 
hut there is a small shrine made into a modern temple in a place 
almost corresponding to the centre of the quadrangle. The cells 
are each 1.52 x1.21 metres (6'x4') and about 1.72 metres 
(5'—8") high. They have pillars with .shafts at each corner and 
square dome-like tops closed in with rough flat slabs. The cells 
all open inward and are separated by stone partitions 0.304 
metres (a foot) thick, which give some support to the quadrangle 
theory. They are closed at the back by a solid stone wall about 
0.60 metres (two feet) thick and about 2.13 metres (seven feet) 
high including a slightly raised co{)ing. This gives a fall for the 
centre roof which slopes inwards down to the broad eaves in the 
old Hemddpantt style. 'J'hese eaves are 0.48 metres (one foot 
seven inches) broad, curved, and turned up at the front margin. 
They are kept in their places by the heavy roof slabs which 
overlap them some 0.15 metres (six inches). The rest of the 
roof is made in the same fashion, the upper slabs overlapping 
the lower. The coping stones at the top are about 1.52 metres 
(five feel) long and 0.55 metres (one foot ten inches) wide with 
wedge-shaped incisions apparently for the insertion of dovetail¬ 
ing blocks to hold them together. Each roof slab, where it 
overlaps, the one below, and the eaves, is faced with mouldings 
and crochets. No mortar is used throughout the structure, 
which is of large blocks of trap finely cut. Old slabs mouldings 
and shafts of various fashions are scattered about different parts 
of the place and are worked here and there into the new temple 
buildings. 

Immediately in front of the seven cells running north are five 
temples in a row opening west. In a line with these cells are 
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three more temples or rather modern chambers opening west CH APTER 19. 
and turning west of them are four more opening south. Facing i>iacM. 
the east row of cells are four temples in a row opening east, a devbabhtre. 
dhafmasdld or rest-house and then another temple. In the 
centre is a small temple above alluded to, north of it another, Cells, 
and north of this last the temple of Samudresvar. It has a 
mandap with the old style of pillars and a brick spire but no 
signs of anticpiity. 18.28 metres (20 yds.) north of it are three 
masonry tanks about 3.04x1.82 metres (ten feet long and six 
feet broad), one below the other for different castes, always full 
of beautiful clear water with about nine small temples surround¬ 
ing them. East of these is the road leading up to Devrastre and 
beyond the road the sacred tank generally dry but when filled 
with water used for ablution. Its waters are supposed to have 
miraculous powers and to have originally cured the Ruja of 
Kundal who built the cells. The legend is that a sage named 
Suta told the great .sage Vyas that he had been to all sacred places 
and yet had not been satisfied. Vyas then informed all the rfts 
that there was a sacred spot named Samudresvar which would 
become known in the days of Rdjd Satyesvar. Rdjd Satyesvar 
once went to hunt in the Ambikii country. He shot an arrow .at 
his quarry but missed and in following it arrived at the forest of 
Nibid. He was in great difficulty for water and came to where 
the sage Sumitra was sitting. He asked him for water. But 
the sage was rapt in divine contemplation and would not answer 
him. The Rdjd then flew in a rage and threw some lice, 
which were on the ground, at the sage. At that moment the 
sage awoke from his trance, saw Satyesvar and visited him with 
the curse that vermin would come out all over his body. The Rdjd 
begged for mercy, on which the sage said the plague should 
occur only at night and disappear in the day, and after twelve 
years the .sanctuary of Samudresvar would be discovered, and his 
sins be cleansed there by the devoted worship of his wife. The 
Rdjd went home and his wife passed the appointed time praying 
for him and cleansing him day by day of the vermin that appear¬ 
ed on him at night. He then went to hunt in the .same part of 
the country and was again in difficulties for water, when he saw a 
small rill trickling from a rock in the Sahyadris. It’s water he took 
in his hand, washed with it his eyes and when he got home his 
wife noticed at night that his hands, eyes and mouth were free 
from the vermin plague. The wife then suggested that he should 
go to the spring wherewith he had washed. He made a large tank 
where the rill had appeared, and washed his whole body, when 

the vermin entirely disappeared. On inquiring for the origin of 
this sacred water he was told by Kartik SvamI that it came from 
the head of Sankar. The reason of its appearance and the name 
Samudresvar are thus explained: Safikar killed a gigantic sea 
demon called Jalandara. The sea or samudra, delighted 
at this, worshipped Sankar and asked Him to manifest 
Himself at some spot where samudra would put up the 
ling in his honour. Saiikar consented and out of his head 
.sprang a branch of the Gahga which was the rill Satyesvar found 
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and hence the name Samudresvar. Sahkar promised to favour 
this spot as he did Banaras itself. The legends contain no account 
of how the cells were built. The other shrines here were built in 
honour of various manifestations of ^ahkar and kindred deities, 
A prince named Bil Rdjd erected one and Somanath of Sorath, 
a name which seems to have some reference to the celebrated 
Kathiavad temple destroyed by Muhammad of Gazni, is another. 
Another prince mentioned is Girl Rdjd, but there seem to be no 
historical personages corresponding to these names. The cells are 
said to have been built by Hihgandev, the king who is said to 
have built the well at Mhasurne or Hihgan KhadI in Khatav ; 
while the village of Hihgangad close by in the Khanapur tdlukd 
is perhaps named after him. His place of residence is said to 
have been Kaundanyapur which is .said to be the same as Kundal, 
the Pant Pratinidhi's village about 6.43 km (four miles) to the 
south-east. 

Devra.stre has two primary schools, a high school run by the 
Yasvant Education Society, a post office, a multi-purpose co-opera¬ 
tive society and a wool-weavers’ co-operative which is engaged in 
the manufacture of blankets from the indigenous wool. The 
village has a Mahild Mandal, and a Tarun Mandal which conducts 
a well equipped gymnasium. Devrastre is the birth place of late 
Ramabai Ranatfc, wife of Govind Mahadev Ranade and Shri Y. B. 
Chavan, the present Home Minister of India, 

Dhalganv (pop. 3,112), formerly a village in Miraj tdlukd, has 
now been included in the newly formed Kavathe Mahankaj 
mahdl. It is a railway station on the Miraj-Kurduvadi loute and 
is known as a centre of trade in sheep and poultry in tlie rural 
areas. There is a high school, a suh-ccntrc of the veterinary 
dispensary, an agricultural demonstration centre, and an industrial 
co-operative for the manufacture of coarse blankets, receiving aid 
from the Khadi and Village Industries Commission. Dhalgafiv 
has also a Sarvodaya Centre which not only works for the all 
round uplift of the backward classes in Dhalganv but also of 
people of 21 other villages which come within its sphere. It was 
established in May 1958 and has brought about 809.33 hectares 
(2,000 acres) of land under scientific cultivation. The centre affords 
every possible help to the agriculturists in respect of leans, manures 
and insecticides. . It has to a great extent encouraged poultry 
farming and sheep rearing by advancing loans to those who are 
engaged in this profession. It has established cooperatives in 
practically all the villages coming within its fold. For water- 
supply old wells were repaired and new' ones sunk. It also repair¬ 
ed quite a few old buildings to conduct primary schools and for 
office premises for village pancayats. At phrdgiihv it runs a 
bdlvddi, two vasaPigrhas and ten adult literacy classes. It has also 
arranged for first-aid equipment. 

DighaiicI, till recently a village in Khanapur tdlukd, is now 
included in the Atapadi mahdl wdth the formation of that mahdl 
in August, 1964. It covers an area of 54.90 km’ (21.2 square miles) 
and has a population of 4,456 as per the 1961 Census. Besides 
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agriculture, wool weaving and twine manufacture from cordage 
plants {Agave vivipara) gives employment to a large number of 
people. The coarvse woollen blankets woven by the Dhangars are 
of a good texture and find a ready market. There are co-opera¬ 
tive societies of wool weavers as well as twine manufacturers. 
DighancI has an agriculture demonstration centre, a police station, 
four primary schools and a high school. 

pudhgahv. with 6,559 inhabitants, is a village in Miraj talitka 
lying 28.96 km (18 miles) to the west of Sahgli with which it is 
connected by the Sangli-Asta-Dudhganv road. It is primarily an 
agricultural village, chief crops grown being jowar, tobacco and 
ground-nut. Dudhgahv is. noted for its nut crakers and foot¬ 
wear which find ready market not only within the district 
but also outside. A few handlooms arc also working here. There 
are three primary schools of which two are Marathi and one 
Urdu, a high school, a branch post office and a medical aid centre. 
There are temples dedicated to Dudhesvar, Parasnath, Maruti and 
Biroba. The village has a mosque and a dargah too. It is said 
that in olden days the present site occupied by the inhabited loca¬ 
lity was infested with dense forest growth and open patches of 
grasslands where the shepherds used to tend their cattle. Dudh¬ 
gahv, then known as Kakdevadi, was on the malran that is to be 
seen a few furlongs away from the present site. It so happened 
that one of the milch cows of the village never yielded milk. It 
was subsequently discovered that this particular cow always let 
her milk at a particular spot in the forest. Out of curiosity the 
villagers excavated the spot and to their great surprise found a 
ling symbol which came to be called as Dudhesvar. A temple 
was built on the spot and gradually the settlement came to be 
shifted in the vicinity of the temple. The name of the village was 
also changed from Kakdevadi to Dudhgahv. The temple is an 
old one-storeyed structure to which repairs were carried out in 
1950. It has a 2.78 m- (30 ft. square) open courtyard where there 
is a 15.24 metres (50 ft.) high dipmal or lamp pillar. At the 
farther end of the mandap or just near the entrance to the 
gdhhdrft is an image of nandi installed in the traditional pose. 
The gdbhdrd is 0.929 m= (10 ft. square) and in addition to the 
svayamhhti ling, contains brass idols of Rama, Laksmana Sita, and 
Hanuman, In the background is a flint-stone image of a Devi. 
A fair attended by nearly five to six thousand jjeople is held in 
honour of Dudhesvar on Mdgha Vadya Amdvdsyd. 

The Parasnath Jain Mandir is a two storeyed edifice built in 
honour of Parasnath, the 22nd Tirthahkara of the Jains. It has 
a grand mandap with its pillars decorated with exquisite designs. 
The mandap contains a brass image of Padmavatl riding on a 
swan. In a small chamber are placed the idols of Gomant SvamT 
Santinath and Parsvanath. The gdbhdrd contains small idols of 
23 Tfrthahkaras besides the main image of Parasnath or Parsva¬ 
nath which is 1.52 metres (five feet) tall and seated in a meditative 
pose. It is sheltered by a five hooded cobra of brass. Mahavir 
Jayanti on Caitra Suddha Trayodasi and Pddvd on Caitra Pratipada 
are celebrated. The former festival lasts for five days. 
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Places. miles) south-east of Islampur and 3.21 km (2 miles) from the Mallik- 
Gotkhindi. arjon hill known for its temple of Mallikarjun and the fair cele¬ 
brated in honour of that deity. Plaintains are grown here in 
abundance and hence there is a propo.sal to set up a plaintain- 
powder manufacturing plant. Gotkhindi has two primary schools, 
a middle school, two libraries, a post office and a vasatigrha. 
There is also a temple dedicated to Amrtesvar. 

Hahipuf. Haripur, with 1,976 inhabitants in 1961, is a village in Miraj 
tdlukd situated at the confluence of the Varnii and the Krsna. It 
is considered to be a sacred place and has a temple dedicated to 
Sahgainesvar. Devotees in large numbers visit the temple on every 
Monday of Srdvanu. There is a primary school, a post office and 
a dispensary. 

Jath. Jath is the headquarters of the tdlukd of the same name. It was 

the capital of the ex-Jath State. Jath Road on the Kolhapur- 
KurduvadT section of the South-Central Railway lying 16.09 km 
(10 mile.s) to the north-west is the nearest railway station. The 
Ciplun-Guhagar-Bijapur road is the most important of the roads 
touching Jath. It has a post and telegraph office, a telephone 
exchange, a police station under a sub-inspector and a co-operative 
bank. Of the educational institutions, three high schools and two 
primary schools, one each for boys and girls, may be mentioned. 
There is also a veterinary dispensary and a civil hospital known 
as Putala Raje hospital. 

The chief occupation of the people is agriculture, sheep and 
cattle breeding. Besides the weekly market on Tuesdays, a cattle 
market is also held on Thursdays. Jath receives only 457 to 508 
mm (18 to 20 inches) of rain annually and hence agriculture is 
very poor. The agriculturists mostly depend upon well irrigation. 
The chief kharif crops are groundnut and bajra while rahi crops 
are cotton, jowar, gram and wheat. Among the industries may 
be mentioned manufacture of brass utensils, woollen rugs and 
handloom cloth. 

Jath has the old palace of the State Chief, partially in a decayed 
condition, a Chatri to Rfunrav, and temples dedicated to Ranke- 
•svar, Yallama, AmbabaT, Maruti and Rama, near the last of which 
a bust of Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak is installed. Of the 
temples only that of Bahkesvar and Yaliam.a Devi claim import¬ 
ance, the former because it is considered to be the presiding village 
deity and the latter on account of the annual fair held on Mdrga- 
tirsa Vadya Ekddaii. It is attended by over 50,000 people. The 
Chatri, about 0.85 km (half a mile) to the south of the village, is 
a monument to the memory of Ramrav Abasaheb Dafale (1866- 
1928) of the Dafaje family. It stands in the middle of a spacious 
courtyard and consists of an outer hall and an inner chamber, the 
latter of which contains a marble statue of Ramrav in a sitting 
posture. The statue as well as the chamber are of marble. Ram- 
pur fort is yet another object of historical importance about 4.82 
km (3 miles) east of Jath. Today it lies amidst ruins. 
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The Dafajes of Jath, the rulers of the State of Jath in the CHAPTER 19. 
Deccan-Maharastra, trace their oririn to the famous Dudavat 
Hada-Cauhan Rajput family of Rajasthan. The Hada-Cau- 
hans highly distinguished themselves for their brilliance, and ^ 

patriotism, especially fighting against the Moghal emperors. The cauhlo-pafiilc 
Dudavat branch of the Hada-Cauhap family migrated to the Family of Jath. 
Deccan as a result of family feuds and fighting the Moghals. 

While Duda, the son of the Rav Surjan, died with his elder son 
fighting his way to the Deccan, his youngest soti Samalsing kept 
up the noble family tradition. Samalsing died leaving his son 
Sardulsing, who was equally brave. Sardulsing joined the Adil 
SahT king of Bijapur through the good offices of the famous Bija- 
pur general Rangti Bahalol Khan Miyan and was made Jamiddr 
of AthnT and given a jdgir. Sardulsing married the grand¬ 
daughter of Lakhuji Jadhavrav of Sindkhed, and the son from this 
union was named Edalaji or Eldoil. 


The surname Dafale, Dafalekar was first associated with the 
family from EdalajT or Eldoji in the year 1665 A.D. EldojT was 
associated with Abdul Karim Bahalol Khan IV, the famous 
general of the Bijapur Adil Sahi kingdom. Eldoji was styled 
Hada-Cauhan of AthnI as he was the Jamiddr of that place under 
the Bijapur kings. Eldoji married the daughter of Lakhaji More, 
who was the patil of Dafalapur and his son inherited the pdfilki 
vatan of Pafalapur after the death of Lakhaji as Lakhaji had no 
male issue. The family thus gets the appellation of Dafajapure 
or Dafale. Eldoji had two sons, Lakhaji and Salvaji. Lakhaji 
died issueless and was succeeded by his younger brother Sajvaji 
who was very famous both as a general and a politician. Satvaji 
acquired the jdglr of Jath and also among other high honours the 
Dehnukhi vatan of the four pargands of Jath, Karajgi, Honvad 
and Bardol'. He was also apixiinted to the mansab of six thousand 
cavalry and five thousand army, first in the year 1680 by the Sultan 
of Bijapur and this was again confirmed by the Emperor Aurang- 
zeb in 1701 under a sanad. Satvaji was also honoured with the 
title of vazir by the king of Bijapur under a sanad, dated 31st 
March 1681. Satvaji’s only son BabajI (Bavaji) was a gallant 
warrior who fought bravely at the conquest of the fort of Satara. 
Babajf was, however, seriously wounded during the battle and died 
at Khanapfir on way back to Dafalapur. Satvaji had a gallant 
career at the Bijapur and Moghal courts as well as an independent 
authority. After the fall of Raygad he assisted Rajaram Cbatra- 
patil and the Maratha generals Santaji Ghorpade and Dhanaji 
Jadhav. Satvaji died in the year 1707 at Islampur (Brahmapuri) 
while at the camp of Emperor Aurangzeb. 

After Satvaji, his widowed daughter-in-law Yesubai (commonly 
known as Aisaheb) administered the Jdgir and the vatan. She 
was a very able, most respected and popular lady and ruled for 
54 years. On Chatrapati Sahu’s return from the Moghal captivity 
there were family feuds at the Satara Court. Yesubai always 
sided with the Chatrapati House, that is, S5hu and Tarabai, and 
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thus incurred bitterness on the part of the Pesvd YesubaJ 
adopted Ya^vantrav, the son of her step-brother-in-law Khanajl. 
The adoption took place with the approval of Chatrapati Sahu. 
Yesubai died in the year 1754 and was succeeded by her son 
Ya^vantrav as ruler in the same year. 

Ya^vantrav had also a distinguished career. He was granted 
mans<ti> of 3,000 horse with a monthly emolument of 1^40, 
dams (equivalent to Rs. 33,500) and was req^uired to serve with 
1,000 horse and also the Faujddn of Jath. With the advent of the 
Nizam’s rule at Hyderabad there was some trouble, but the Fauj- 
ddri was again restored to Yalvantrav. Yasvantrav died in 1759 
and was succeeded by his son Amrtrav. Amrtrav I ruled the 
State till 1799 in which year he died, and was succeeded by his 
son Khanajirav. Amrtrav fought in all battles with the 
Maratha army. 

Khanajirav ruled till 1816. During bis reign, the advent of the 
British was taking place in the Deccan. Khanajirav fought under 
the Maratha banner with his army at the famous battle of 
Kharda in 1795. After the death of Khanajirav his senior widow 
Renukab^ rules the State. Renukabal was a very capable R^i 
who signed the treaty with the British in 1820. Renukabal died 
in the year 1822 and was succeeded by her co-widow Salubal. 
Before her death in 1823, Salubm adopted Ramrav I, a son of the 
Cauhan Dafaje family collateral. 

Ramrav I ruled till 1835 in a good family tradition manner. On 
his death in 1835, his widow Bhagirathibal succeeded him. 
Bhagirathibal ruled the State with ability till 1845, but before 
her death in that year, she adopted Amrtrav II from the Dafale 
collateral family in the year 1841. 

Amrtrav II was a minor when he was adopted. Amrtrav II 
was a spirited and patriotic-minded per.son, and, after he was 
invested with full ruling powers in 1855, he began to display bis 
spirited and nationalistic-minded character. The then Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India, Lord Canning, granted an adop¬ 
tion sanad (dated 11th March 1862) to Amrtrav II in recognition 
to perpetuate the high status and honour of his family. The 
1857 Independence Revolution was already on its way and the 
British suspected Amrtrav’s hand in the National Movement. 

After a good deal of harassment and troubles to Amrtrav, the 
British attached the State and took away powers from Amrtrav 
in 1874 on the pretext of maladministration. Hundreds were 
arrested in the State and arms and guns were confiscated. The 
attachment of the State continued till 1885 while the British 
administered the State by appointing a Kdrbhdri. The attach¬ 
ment was removed and powers were restored to Amrtrav in 1885. 
But things did not appear to improve with Amrtrav so far as the 
British were concerned and the State was again attached in the 
year 1889 and powers taken away from Amrtrav. The second 
attached still continued while Amrtrav died at Poona in 1892. 
The severity of the attachment could well be judged from the fact 
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that even Amrtrav’s private property and vatan were also attached, CHAPTER 1». 
and it was only the high ability and character of Raja Amrtrav 
which enabled him to regain his private property and vatan with ‘ 

the final approval of the then Secretary of State, just before his (jjp 

death, CauhSi^-Uafale 

Family of Jath, 

Amrtrav II had two wives, Laksmibai and Anandibal. He had 
no male issue but a daughter named Ya^odab^ from Anandibal- 
saheb. Rajkumari Ya^odabai was married to Chatrapati Pratap- 
sinh a/ifls Bhausaheb Maharaj of Satira on the 28th May 1800 
at Satara with all pomp and pageantry. 

In the year 1893, while the State was still under British adminis¬ 
tration, Rat}i Laksmibai with the approval of the government 
adopted Ramrav il, son of Dafaje family collateral from Uma- 
rani, as heir and successor to Amrtrav II. Ramrav II was 8 years 
old (born 11th January 1886) at the time of his adoption. Rmi 
Laksmibalsaheb died on March 28 in the year 1897. Rdjd Ram¬ 
rav II during his minority received very good education. He was 
first educated at Kolhapur in the Princes School under Mr. Candy. 

After that he was sent to the Rajkumar College at Rajkot where 
he distinguished himself both as a scholar and a sportsman, 

Ramrav was a superb horseman befitting the traditions of his 
family. While studying at Rajkot, Ramrav was invited to meet 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales at Bombay during his visit to India 
in 1905. Ramrav on attaining his majority was invested with full 
ruling powers on 11th January 1907. He was a spirited person 
with a high sense of duty, character and culture and was always 
keen to uphold the rights and status of his State and his people. 

He introduced free primary and secondary education in the State, 
free medical aid, banking arrangements for the agriculturists, 
na/<z-bunding and small tank schemes and many good laws for 
the welfare of his people. He ruled with benevolence and justice 
and woi^ked towards the removal of untouchabiUty and social 
injustice. He brought the BarSi light railway into the State and 
constructed many buildings for the benefit of his subjects. He 
introduced local self-government in the State and thus associated 
the people with the administration of the State. He ably assisted 
the government during the World War I and maintained a 
company known as the Jath Company at the Maratha Light 
Infantry Regimental Training Centre at Belganv as a mark of his 
active assistance to the Territorial Army Scheme introduced in 
India. 

Dafajapur was carved out as a separate estate under a family 
arrangement for the purposes of maintenance of the descendants 
of DhondojT, the younger brother of Satvajl. During the reign of 
Ramrav IT, in the year 1917, the Dafalapur Estate reverted back to 
the Jath State.* 


‘Under Bombay Government G. R. No. 1091 of 1861, dated 18th March 1861, 
confirmed by the Secretary of State India Office, London, Despatch No, 34 of 
1861, dated 30th August 1861. 
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daughter of Raja Sahaji Raje Bh<Kle of Akkalko^ State, on 18th 
Ta™. Akkalkot. Both the Rdjasdheb and Rdnisdhb were 

Histor of the connected with several social institutions, among them 

CauhSif-Dafajc the famous Seva Sadan Society of the late Prof. G. K. Deodhar of 
Family of Jath. Poona. Ramrav assisted many educational institutions in the 
Deccan including the Deccan Education Society’s Willingdon 
College at Sahgn. He was also the President of the All India 
Maratha Educational Conference at its session at Nagpur. Rdjd 
Ramrav had four sons and three daughters. The sons Pratapsihh, 
Vijayasihh, Ajitsihh and Udayasinh, and daughters Pramilaraje, 
Sakuntalaraje and Kamlaraje. 

Rdjd Ramrav II died on the 14th August 1928 at Jath, and 
Yuvardj Vijayasinh succeeded to the Qddi as Ruler of Jath State 
the same year. 

Rdjd Vijayasihh I was horn on 21st July 1909 at Jath. He was 
educated at the Deccan College at Poona. He attended the Third 
Round Table Conference in London at the invitation of the 
British Government. He served the Indian Navy during 
World War II. He became a member of the Chamber of Princes 
in his own right. He introduced full responsible Government in 
the State in 1946 entrusting administration to popularly elected 
ministers. He also assisted many educational institutions in the 
Deccan and was the President of the All India Maratha Educa¬ 
tional Conference at its session at Mahatj. His younger brother 
Rdjkumdr Ajitsihh, educated in England, served the State and 
later appointed as the guardian to the minor Sivaji Maharaj of 
Kolhapur by the Government of India in their service. Rdjkumdr 
Udayasihh, the youngest brother, was educated at Poona. He 
served the Indian Navy during World War II. 


Jath was a full-power State and the Rdjd was a Member of the 
Chamber of Princes in his own right. The State was merged 
with the Indian Union on 8th March 1948 by a Treaty-Agreement 
between the Governor-General of India and the Rdjd of Jath. 

Kadecaon. Kadegahv (pop. 4,367), is a village in Khanapur tdlukd on the 
Ciplun-Karad-Bijapur road, about 2.41 km (a mile and a half) to 
the west of Kadepur, 19.31 km (twelve miles) east of Karhad and 
22.53 km (14 miles) west of Vite, the tdlukd headquarters. It is 
situated on the bank of a stream known as Kalevadydcd odhd, 
forming part of the catchment area of Cikhll canal. Bdjrt, 
jowar and groundnut are the principal crops grown. Friday is 
the bazar day. The village in olden days was walled with mud 
and stones with gates on all the sides flanked by bastions. To¬ 
day except for the bastion on the eastern side, nothing remains. 
Kadegahv has three primary schools, a high school, a maternity 
home, an ayurvedic and a veterinary dispensary. There is a co¬ 
operative society of weavers who weave coarse saris. There are 
the shrines of Nath. Maruti, Rama and Mahadev and a mosque. 
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Kadepur with 2,728 inhabitants, is a village in Khanapui 
talukd lying 19.31 km (12 miles) west of Vitc and 20.92 km 
(13 miles) east of Karhad at the junction of Satara-Tasgahv and 
Ciplun-Karhad-Bijapur roads. The village agriculture has bene¬ 
fited to a large extent due to the Cikhll canal. Well irrigation 
is also popular with as many as 60 oil engines installed on the 
available wells. There are two primary schools, a high school 
and a community hall. The high school and the community hall 
buildings were constructed at a total cost of Rs. 27,500. There 
is also a well-equipped gymnasium. The village is remarkable 
for an old temple standing on the knoll of a mil to the south¬ 
west and whose spire is a conspicuous object for miles around. 
It is very antiejue and is known as Dongrai temple. A bullock- 
cart track, cut m the hills, leads to it. The shrine is of masonry, 
walled around with the same stone. DongrM idol is nearly 
1.21 metres (four feet) in height and is depicted as trampling a 
lion under the feet. Within the same compound are small 
shrines dedicated to Vadlal and Trivatika, supposed to be sisters 
to Dongrai. Two fairs attended by over 2,000 persons are held 
in the months of Asvina and Srdvana, respectively. Some three 
furlongs away is a large lake with a sparse tree growth around. 

Karagani, lying 57.93 km (36 miles) east of Vite, is a village 
in the newly constituted Atapadi mahdl with 7,144 inhabitants 
as per the 1961 Census. Before its inclusion in AupadI mahdl 
it formed a part of Khanapur tdlukd. It is well-known for the 
temple of Rama and the weekly cattle and sheep market. The 
Sukracarya tirtha and the hill, the former of which attracts 
thousands of pilgrims every year, are nearby. The story goes 
that Sukracarya who recited Srimad-Bhagavata to king Parik?it 
of Mahdbhdral, was engaged here in penance and severe religious 
austerities. Indra, learning of this, sent Rariibha, an apsard of 
bewitching charms, to lead him astray from his path by her 
physical beauty. But Sukracarya did not fall in the trap and 
made himself invisible in the mountains. The village has five 
primary schools, a middle school, an agriculture demonstration 
centre, a police out-post and a post office. Karagani formerly 
belonged to the Chief of Aundh State. 

Kasabe Digraj (pop. 5,938) is a village in Miraj tdlukd, situated 
on the right bank of the river Krfna about 8 km (five miles) frOm 
Sangll. It is 1.60 km (one mile) off the Sangli-Islampur road 
with which it is connected by a kuced road. It was the saranjdm 
village of the Cavhans to whom it was granted by Chatrapati 
Sahu of Satara in 1738 in lieu of military service rendered to the 
State. The Peh)ds transferred them to serve under the Patvar- 
dhans of Miraj and later their services were commuted into 
cash payments. The vd^d of the Saranjdmddrs though still in 
existence is much ruined, especially the bastions of the surround¬ 
ing court wall. Being on the Kf^ni bank it has seme of the 
finest black soil but it is also sometimes in danger of being 
submerged during high floods. Digraj has two primary schools. 
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two high schools of which one is agricultural, a branch post 
office, a police out-post and a dispensary. There are five Hindu 
temples, two Jain ^bastis and a dargdh. 


Kaseganv, with 6,168 inhabitants, is a village in Valva tdlukd, 
close to the Poona-Bangalore highway, 17.70 km (eleven miles) 
south of Karhad and 9.65 km (six miles) north of Peth. It is one 
of the most thriving villages in the tdlukd, its chief products 
being tobacco and sugarcane. Pepper is also grown. Though 
small, it is a commercial centre of growing importance and there 
are several well-to-do merchants who are chiefly engaged in 
tobacco trade. Kaseganv has a primary school, a high school 
where technical education is also imparted, civil and veterinary 
dispensaries, a police out-post and a sub-post and telegraph 
office. The high school building has a hpstel attached to it, 
accommodating about 500 students. The handloom weavers of 
the village have formed a co-operative society, to which the 
government has provided ten powerlooms. The Sahgli sanitary 
sub-division has been entrusted with the task of providing 
drainage system to the village. There are two saw mills. 

Kavaliipur (pop. 6.891) is a village in Miraj tdlukd 8 km (five 
miles) north-east of Sahgli, near a small stream which rising in 
the Dandoba hills runs into the Krsna. It was formerly known 
as Singnapur and Kaundanyapur and is built on stony undulat- 
ing ground choked in places by prickly pear. Drinking water is 
obtained from fairly large water tank near Kakadva<Ji within 
the village limits and from wells, The stream that flows by the 
village holds good water during the greater part of the year.. In 
this stream, water can be had by digging pits at all times of the 
year. Nearby the village there is an airfield in whose vicinity 
there is yet another water tank. Kavajapur has two primary 
schools, a high school, 14 Hindu temples and a Jain basti. Of 
the temples that of Siddhe^var attracts a fair which commences 
on Caitra Paurnimd and lasts for five days. On the occasion, a 
considerable market is also held. It is attended by over a 
thousand persons. There is a combined village pancayat office 
and rest-house. 

KavaAe Mahankll (pop. 8,562), till recently a village in Miraj 
tdlukd, has become the headquarters of the newly formed mahdl 
of the same name. It is largely agricultural, well supplied with 
water by Kamandalu river across which a dam has been laid at 
Kud. It is known as KucI taldv and irrigates over 347.22 hec¬ 
tares (858 acres) of land. Wells and a ndld flowing in the vicinity 
of the village arc the .sources of drinking water. The gtidm- 
pemedyat here has repaired the old roads, laid out some kuced 
drains and sunk some more wells. In 1962-63 its total income 
was Rs, 33,059 and expenditure Rs. 33,257, There are two 
middle schools, a high school and veterinary and civil dis¬ 
pensaries. Kavathe Mahahkal has a large community of 
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weavers weaving saris and cloth on handlooms, there being co¬ 
operatives of weavers, carpenters and blacksmiths. There are 
temples dedicated to Mahakall and Mallikarjun. The idol of 
MahakalT was said to have been found in the above referred 
nala. The second name viz., Mahahkal seems to be a corrupt 
form of Mahakall. The Navrdtra festival is celebrated at the 
Mahakall temple. The Mallikarjun fair commences on Mahd- 
Sivrdtra day and lasts for five days, its notable feature being the 
large cattle market at which a fine breed of khilldr bulls is 
available. 

Khinapur, with 8,836 inhabitants according to the Census of 
1961, is a village in Khanapur tdluka lying about 16.09 km (ten 
miles) east of Vite, the tdluka headquarters. It gives its name 
to the tdluka and from its greater proximity to the fort of 
fihupalgad was probably in early times the administrative head¬ 
quarters of the surrounding territory. The village had stone 
and mud walls now completely ruined and gates at the north¬ 
west apd the east flanked by bastions. There is a large market 
street and several smaller branch streets and more than one 
large mansion. The Khanapur plateau, in the western half, 
produces a considerable amount of good unirrigated wheat. 
The land is on a higher plain than the rest of the tdluka, the 
whole of which is on an average 76.20 metres {250 ft.) above the 
Kfsna valley. About 3.21 km (two miles) east of Vite the 
ground again rises to more than 30.48 metres (100 ft.). This 
second plateau extends from Paja^i in the south-east to Balava^i 
and Revanganv in the north-west. There is a drop of about 
152.40 metres (500 ft.) in the Man valley in the eastern side and 
the rest is a straggling outline of hills in the south-west and 
west forming shallow valleys and ravines. This plateau is better 
off for rains than almost any other part of the tMukd and to this 
are due the regular and good wheat crops. Towards the south¬ 
east, however, the land is wretchedly barren and rocky and the 
country very wild while the subsistence becomes as difficult as 
in the valley of Man. To the south of the village is a small 
stream which joins the Agarni, a feeder of the Krsna about 
1.60 km (a mile) to the east. The supply of water is limited and 
precarious. However, the Miraj sanitary sub-division has been 
entrusted with the task of providing tap water to the village as 
well as drainage facilities. Khanapur has an dyurvedic dis¬ 
pensary, a leprosy centre and a sub-centre of the veterinary disr 
pensary. It is one of the centres of supplying breeding bulls to 
the villages coming within the fold of such centres. It has 
15 primary schools, one middle school, a high school, three 
libraries and a lodging and boarding house for the poor 
students. Of late an agricultural demonstration centre has been 
opened to give practical training to the agriculturists. 

Kharsimdi, originally a village in Khanapur tdluka with 2,165 
inhabitants as per the 1961 Census', is now included in AtapadS 
mahdl. It has two primary schools and a high school conducted 
by the Rayat Siksan Samsthd. Kharsu^di is well-known for the 
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CHAFTEli 19. shrine of SiddheSvar, popularly known as Kharsund Siddh said to 
be of considerable antiquity. At that time, the site occupied by 
the village was a forest grassland and perhaps came to be popu¬ 
lated with the building of the above mentioned temple. A story 
as to how the present temple came to be built is told by the local 
inhabitants as also by the Purdnns. It is said that Mhasvad was 
one the seven residential places of Siddh muni, a devotee of 
Sahkar. Now at a place called Cincoli, 1.60 km (one mile) distant 
from Kharsupdl, there lived one Nayappa Gavli who was an 
intense devotee of Mhasvad Siddh. On every Saturday Nayappa 
made a trip to Mhasvad and paid homage to the idol of Siddh with 
offerings of milk and curds. But in his old age he could not 
make the Saturday trip. His devotion was so intense that the 
God being pleased with him appeared in a dream and is believed 
to have told him “I am very much pleased with your selfless 
devotion and am grieved at your handicap in coming over to 
Mhasvad. You no longer need come to Mhasvad. I shall 
appear in the meadows where you tend your cattle. You will 
find one of your heifers sprouting forth beestings and that will 
automatically take the shape of two lings’*. From that day 
Nayappa kept a close watch over his herd and one day was 
pleased to see the dream come true. People from far and near 
began to come to the place to witness the miracle, for a miracle 
it was indeed. 


A temple was constructed to house these lings. It is built in 
brick and mortar and the gate of the compound wall surround¬ 
ing it is surmounted by a music gallery. In front of the temple 
there are as many as eleven dipmals, varying from 6 to 9)/a 
metres (20 to 30 ft.) in height. The temple can be conveniently 
divided into three parts. The outer hall measures 15.24x15.24 
metres (50' x 50') and contains a brass image of the heifer 
believed to have sprouted beestings. The middle hall is much 
smaller and contains a slab of stone. It is believed that any 
pronouncement made by mounting this slab comes true. To the 
left hand of the visitor, in a small chamber is the samddhi of 
Nayappa Gavli. Two brass plated pillars flank the passage 
leading to the vestibule containing the two lings and the idols of 
Bhairavnath or more popularly known as Kharsund Siddh and 
that of Balabai, his consort. It is crowned with a tall Hkhara. 
Within the compound to the left hand side of the temple there 
is a dharmaidM as also some corridors. 


This place was formerly the domain of Pant Pratinidhi of 
Aundh State and the then Government of Aundh instituted the 
practice of holding ydtras at Kharsundi, Dighanci ■ and Atapadi. 
These ydtms were principally held for the purpose of displaying 
the khiUdr breed of cattle, for which this part of the country is 
so well-known. The khUldr type of cattle are in great demand 
and hence these ydtrds are frequented by a large number of 
cattle dealers and buyers. At Kharsund! this practice seems to 
have begun some three centuries ago and was instituted by one 
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Eknath Anandrav De^pande under the aegis of the eA:-State of 
Aundh. Two fairs, one on Caitra Vadya Astami and the other 
in the month of Pausa, are held in honour of Kharsund Siddh. 
While the first one has religious importance, the second is im¬ 
portant for the cattle market. About 50,0(X) persons gather on 
the occasions. 

Kirloskarvadi in Tasgahv t&lukd is a railway station on the 
Poona-Miraj section of the South-Central Railway. It is an 
industrial centre of great importance known after the Kirloskars, 
of whom Sri Laksmanrav Kirloskar made a humble beginning 
towards the manufacture of iron and steel products. Kirloskars 
in the following generations opened new branches at various 
places thus expanding the concern. Modestly begun Kirloskar 
Bros,, are now by far the largest and the 'most up-to-date manu¬ 
facturers of a variety ,of machines, agricultural implements, 
furniture, hospital equipment, etc. In the days when the 
factory was just established Kirloskarvadi was a desolate place. 
Nothing of the handsome township with its well laid out roads, 
its electric lights, its fine school and hospital and the gymnasium 
was to be seen. To-day the whole face of the place has under¬ 
gone a complete change. The township is also expanding 
alongside the growth and development of the factory. Besides 
regular educational institutions, classes on a wide range of useful 
subjects are also conducted for adult workers. A public dis¬ 
pensary maintained by the firm renders prompt and efficient 
medical aid. Special arrangements for the welfare of the women 
of the colony with particular regard to maternity are made. 
The maternity home is named after the late Mrs. Radhabal 
Kirloskar, the wife of the founder, to whom a statue is erected 
at the entrance. 

Kirloskarvadi aflfords ample facilities for cultural as well as 
social activities. There is the gymkhana which conducts many 
outdoor as well as indoor games ; there is a large wrestling pit 
and a spacious public hall named as Samdj Manair. In this hall 
many social and cultural gatherings are held. Workers are thus 
enabled to spend their leisure hours in such cultural and social 
activities which relieve them from the monotony of the factory 
routine. Manohar, the widely-read Marathi monthly was 
originally published from Kirloskarvadi. Illiteracy and un- 
touchability have been tackled in such a way as to merit the 
attention of urban and rural areas. The factory at Kirloskar¬ 
vadi employs a good many workers from the surrounding 
villages. 

.Kiu^al (pop. 9,431) is a village in Tasgafiv tdlukd lying 8 km 
(five miles) north of Valv5, and about I.^ km (a mile) from the 
end of the long spur which shoots off from the Mahadev range 
48.28 km (thirty miles) north at Mol in Khatav. Kundal has 
handloom and khandsari industries on small scale, a co-operative 
oil mill, a high school and a vasatigrha. It was a village in the 
CAT-Statie of Aundh and was held by the Pant Pratinidhi. It was 
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li. incorporated in the Tasgahv taluka of the sahgli district in 1949 
on the formation of that district. The village is supposed to be 
the same as Kaup^anyapur mentioned in Purdnic legends and to 
have been the residence of Rdjd Hihgandev, probably the same 
as Devagirl Yadav king S.ihghan I or Sihghan II. The village 
was once surrounded by a solid rampart wall but it lies amidst 
ruins now. There are three primary schools, a high school, a 
library and two dispensaries. KirloskarvadI is the nearest rail¬ 
way station, about 6.43 km (four miles) away. 

The chief object of interest about the village is a set of 
Brahmanical caves in the spur above mentioned. The face of 
the spur is generally north-east and south-west, but at the end it 
is splayed into two branches which form a widemouthed cres¬ 
cent facing east. In the southern arm of this crescent facing 
north-east is the chief set of thirteen caves and on the south face 
are three more. The first thirteen are all in a ledge of the hill 
about 91.44 metres (300 ft.) above the plain. Of these the first 
five face approximately north, the next three north-east, and the 
remaining five due east. They are approached by a flight of 
steps leading up through an archway 1.82 metres (six feet) 
broad and deep, 4.26 metres (14 ft.) high, and girt by side walls 
2.74 metres (nine feet) wide. Two hundred and fifteen paces 
further on is the second gateway 6.70 metres (22 ft.) broad, 

4.87 metres (16 ft.) high and 1.82 metres (six feet) deep, and 

crowned by a music chamber or nagdrkhdnd 5.48 metres (18 ft.) 
long, 2.43 metres (eight feet) high, and 4.87 metres (16 ft) broad. 
Eighteen steps further on is the third gateway nearly on a level 
with the caves. This gateway is 7.31 metres (24 ft.) wide, 

3.04 metres (ten feet) high, and 1.52 metres (five feet) deep. 
This leads on to a paved terrace built upon the rock and 

supported by a solid masonry wall about 4.37 metres (15 ft.) high 
following the line of the crescent. About 7.92 metres (26 ft.) 
further on is a large hall supported on twenty-four pillars in 
four parallel rows making three aisles. The pillars are of brick, 
0.304 metre (one foot) in diameter and 2.43 metres (eight feet) 
high. Except in the aisle formed by the third and fourth rows 
to the southward, where it is vaulted, the roof is flat. A door 
from this hall leads into what now must be termed the chief 
cave 9.14x6.09x2.43 metres (30'x 20'x 8'), a temple of Vlr- 
bhadra, a gana produced by Mahadev. The entrance is only by 
a small rock-cut door 0.609 metres (two feet) wide. The chamber 
inside is 0.743 m“ (eight feet square) and 1.82 metres (six feet) 
high and is walled in. On each side of the centre door is 
another small door leading to the holy circuit or pradaksind 
which is 4.26 metres (14') to the back of the cave, 5.94 metres 
(19' 6") across leaving a passage 1.82 metres (six feet) wide 
behind the image 4.41 metres (14' 6") wide on the east and 
2.13 metres. (7') wide on the west. In the centre of the image 
chamber is a 0.914 metres (three feet) high image of Vlrbhadra. 
It is of white stone apparently rough trap. In the right .hand is 
a sword and in the left a bow. In the west wall of the hall is a 
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very small door leading into the second cave (20'x 11'x 7'=6.09 CHAPTER 19. 
X 3.35x2.13 metres) which is dedicated to the goddess Dalima. 

Immediately in front of it is a small built temple of Mahadev ' 

1.11 m" (12' square) and 2.43 metres (8') high. To the east of ' 

the Virbhadra cave are two tanks about 0.552 tn^ (six feet square) 
with water leading into one another. East of the tank is cave V. 

(14'x 10'x6'=4.26x3i.04x:1.82 metres) with a small opening. 

To the west of the Dalima temple is cave VI. (16'xyx7'= 
4.87x2.74x2.13 metres) best known as the cooking cave; close 
by it is cave VII. (16'x lTx7'=4.87x3.35x2.13 metres) next 
which is cave VIII. (24'x 18'x8'=r7.31 x 5.48x2.43 metres) 
known as the kaceii or court. These three caves are in the 
angle of the crescent, face north-cast and arc entered each by 
separate small doors. Next to it and facing'north is cave IX. 

A small excavation containing two small tanks full of water and 
adjoining these is the washing or sndn cave X. (13'x8'x7'= 
3.96x2.43x2.13 metres). North of it is cave XI. known as the 
bhdnetdrghar or dining cave (27' x 21' x 6'= 8.22 x 6.40 x 4.87 
metres) a double hall with three pillars and a tank adjoining it. 

The next two caves XII. (I2'x7'x6'=3.65x2.13x 1.82 metres) 
and XIII. ‘(14'x 13'x6'=4.26x3.S>6x 1.82 metres) are devoted 
to no special purpose. All the caves teem to have been cut out 
with the chisel and none of them seem natural excavations. 

The rock inside is soft and of dark brown colour. The outside 
walls and partitions dividing caves from tanks are very thin and 
crumbling away. The hall gateways and terraces as also the 
temple of Mahadev are all modem. Except perhaps that of 
Dalima the images do not look old. The hall and the chief 
gateway were made by one Basappa Limpne, a VaijI of Kurujal 
about 1870 A.D. at a cost of Rs, 25,000. A fair attended by 
about one thousand people is held on the no-moon of Kdrtika 
or October-November. The three caves on the south can be 
reached by following the ledge round the east end of the cliff 
for about 0.85 km (half a mile). On turning the comer a small 
terrace is reached in which is one of the caves. From the plain 
only the small door of one of the caves can be seen about 91.44 
metres (300 ft.) up the hill. It is reached direct by a very steep 
path the last 9.14 metres (30 ft.) cut into steps leading on to a 
terrace. The more easterly of the two caves is entered by a 
small door about 1.21 metres (four feet) high by 0.609 metres 
(two feet) wide. It is 6.09 metres (20 ft.) by 4.87 metres (16 ft.) 
and 2.13 metres (seven feet) high and has at the back an open 
recess (7'x 6'x7'=2.13 x 1.82x2.13 metres). In the back arc 
figures of Rama, Sita and Laksmana rudely sculptured in relief. 

Rama, is 1.82 metres (six feet) high and Sita and Laksmana on 
each side of him are each 1.21 metres (four feet) high. Parallel 
with the recess is a small tank sunk in the floor and off the rest 
of the cave is a small cell 0.557 m* (six feet square). It is about 
1.21 metres (four feet) higher than the main cave and com¬ 
municates with it by a small door and some steps. The western 


* 1.82 metres (six feet) given as the height of both the cases are average 

height as the roofs slope a good deal. 
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cave about ten paces distant is a cell with a temple and measures 
7.62 metres (25 ft.) by 6.70 metres (12 ft.) wide. Inside it is built 
a small modern hall resting on seventeeir pillars six of them 
attached to the walls. This inner hall measures 3.96x3.04x 1.82 
metres (13'xl0'x6') and has a roof 1.21 metres (four feet) lower 
than the cave roof. The remaining space on the west of this hall 
is a cell with a tank at the north-west end. At the back of the 
hall are images of Siv with Parvati and Gahga one on each side, 
each about 0.974 metres (3') high by 0.609 metres (2') wide, also 
very rudely sculptured in relief. In this set the eastern caves are 
Vai-snava and the western Saiva*. 

Macchindragad, the most southern of the chain of hiU-forts 
built in 1676 by SivajI, is a solitary round-topped hill 16.09 km 
(ten miles) south-east of Karhad. The hill lies close to the west of 
the Karhad-Tasgahv road which runs through the goigc dividing 
the fort hill from the main range which stretches from MoJ in 
Khatav to Kundal in Tasgahv. The fort has few features of 
interest. The ascent is by a steep but well kept path on the 
north from a hamlet lying close under the hill side. The hill is 
about 243.84 metres (800 feet) above the plain and the ascent 
which is by sharp zigzags occupies about twenty minutes. The 
last third of the ascent is by steps cut in the rock. The top is 
waving and surrounded by walls but with scarcely any scarp. The 
walls are of loose small dry stone about 2.43 to 3.65 metres (eight 
to twelve feet) high on the outside and 1.82 metres (six feet) inside 
and about 1.82 metres (six feet) thick at the foot with a 0.304 
(two feet) parapet. The entrance is by a rough-pointed arched 
gateway now broken down. There are remains of a few build¬ 
ings, and on the south is a small temple of Macchindranath. A 
devotee of this god came from the village of Kak 8 km (five 
mile.s) south of Karhad in about 1830 and revived the worship of 
the god. His descendants still reside on the hill and atttend to 
the Temple. Near the temple are several tombs of ascetics and 
sati monuments with stone facsimiles of hand and foot prints. 
On the north about 45.72 metres (50 yds.) south-west of the gate 
is a large pit or tank dug out of the rock which generally holds 
dirty water. It was made at the same time as the fort. There 
is another spring on the south which is used by the Gosavis 
living on the hill and by the people chiefly from the neighbouring 
village who frequent a yearly fair. The path up is kept in repair 
for this fair and the approaches to the temple on the^top are lined 
with trees also planted and maintained out of the fair receipts. 
The fort was garrisoned by the Pralinidhi till it was taken by 
Bapu Gokhale about 1810. It was then managed by Gokhalc for 
the Pehid till May 1818 when it was surrendered without resist¬ 
ance to a British force under Colonel Hewiti. 

Madhavnagar, with 5,811 inhabitants in 1961, is a small but 
well-planned town in Miraj Idlukd 4.82 km (three miles^ north of 
Sahgli. It is a railway station on the Poona-Miraj section of the 
South-Central Railway and is also connected with Sahgli by a fine 


Compare Dr. Burgess’ Lists, 59. 
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tar road. The town owes much to Madhavrav Patvardhan of the CHAPTER 
Patvardhan family and who was the collateral of the Miraj Rdjd 
and the chief of Budhgahv. He established Madhavnagar, which 
prior to 1935 had but a railway station and a few old and decre¬ 
pit houses scattered here and there. The town derives its name 
from the founder. Today Madhavnagar is inhabited by many a 
well-to-do and prosperous merchant and trader. Besides the 
usual educational institutions, there is a police station and a post 
and telegraph office. 

Mahuli (pop. 1848) is a village in Khanapur tdlukd 16.09 km 
(ten miles) north of Vite on the Vite-MayanI road. It has a 
remarkable temple dedicated to Kadaihba Devi The temple is in 
the centre of the village, though not easy to find out. It is 
partially in a dilapidated condition. It is about 12.19 metres (40 
ft.) long by about 6.09 metres (20 ft.) broad and consists of a hall 
or Mandap with a shrine and vestibule, but without a spire. It is 
built of gray trap on a platform about 3.04 metres (ten feet) above 
the average level of the village streets. It is closely surrounded by 
mud houses and therefore eeen to less advantage than many of the 
old temples which are usually found in vacant spaces and often 
outside the villages. It is raised on a stone plinth about 0.914 
metre (three feet) high, the face of which is cut in a lozenge 
pattern. The walls are different from the usual type of Hcmd/l- 
panti temples in the district being elaborately carved externally, 
specially the shrine wall. The hall or matydap is 1.85 m^ (20 ft. 
square) and the walls reach to the roof not as usual left solely for 
support to the pillars. The line of the front or east wall is 
straight and contains a square entrance but is in bad repair, 
the carved work nearly defaced and everywhere blocked up with 
mud and stones put in to prop it up. The side walls, which also 
contain two square entrances, are as usual rather wider at the 
centre, the outline slightly resembling the cruciform. The stones 
are pointed in beaded and tooth work and floral decorations are 
faintly carved on them. The vestibule to the shrine is about 
1.52x5.79 metres (five feet by nineteen). The shrine is star-shaped 
and about 4.57x6.09 metres (15'x20') at the widest part. At the 
west, north and south sides are flat faces connected by zigzags 
showing five corners. These walls are carved in much the same 
way as the hall or mandap walls but far more elaborately. 

The faces contain niches with images of deities fairly well executed. 

The image in the north niche is Mahisasur Devfi riding 
on a buffalo and holding the child ParaSurama in her lap, 
the image on the west is of Narsimha, the roan-lion ; and the 
image on the south is Ganapati and saxianana or Kartikeya. The 
roof has heavy eaves of carved stone but scarcely projecting and 
modern brick parapet. The hall or mandap inside has four 
pillars in the centre carved in the usual pattern. The shafts are 
of a single block and about 2.13 metres (seven feet) high. The 
basement is square and the rest of the rock is cut into cylindrical 
square and other sections all carved in floral and beaded patterns. 

Under these four pillars is the round slab called rangaSild for reli¬ 
gious dancing and the like. Embedded in the walls are i twelve 
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Other semi-detached pillars of the same pattern connected with 
the roof by crochets of a scroll pattern. The roof is divided by 
cross beams into nine compartments cut in the lozenge pattern. 
But the most noteworthy thing in the interior is the sort or screen 
which divides the shrine or gabhard vestibule from the mandap. 
It is of pierced stone work very elaborately cut in lozenges of a sort 
of tooth pattern exceedingly elegant and striking. The shrme is 
a plain square chamber and contains nothing but two projecting 
slabs or stone symbols of Devi with the Uhg and sdlunkaoi Maha- 
dev in front. Though so small inside, the carving of the temple 
is superior to anything in the district. The temple is said to have 
been^ built by a kdsdn or bangle-maker more than a thousand 
years ago. A branch of the Kdsdr’s family is reside at 

present in Kolhapur without any connection with Mahuh. 

MahuU has two primary schools, a high school, a primary 
teachers’ training college and a vasatigrha run by the Rayat 
Siksan Sarhsthd. It is served by a multipurpose co-operative 
society, a sub-post office, veterinary and civil dispensaries and a 
maternity home. To the east of the village at a distance of only 
1.60 km (one mile) is the famous shrine of Revan Siddh. 

Malgihv, with a population of 11,540 as per the Census of 1961, 
is a village in Miraj tdlukd lying 9.65 km (six miles) to the north 
of Miraj with which it is connected by a road. Betel-leaf, produc¬ 
ed here in abundance, is the major cash-crop and is known for its 
good quality. An area of about 141.64 hectares (350 acres) is 
under betel-leaf orchards and daily two truck loads of betel-leaves 
are sent to places like Bombay, Poona, Khed and Cipluh. Though 
at present water is obtained from the wells, a scheme estimated to 
cost nearly Rs. 76,000 would soon be undertaken to supply tap 
water. Besides the primary schools there is a middle school, a 
high school, a police station, a post office, four gymnasiums and 
a maternity home. A large weekly market, also attended by the 
inhabitants of the surrounding villages, is held on Fridays. 

One of the objects of interest in the village is the dargdh of 
Bava Phan, a Muslim avaliyd, which was built during the regnal 
period of Aurahgzeb. To this day it is in a very good condition. 
Large blochs of black stone have been employed for the construc¬ 
tion of the edifice as well as the surrounding wall. The dargdh 
is hardly half a furlong from the MSlgahv bus stand. It has 
solid fortifications around and is entered by a lofty gate. Inside 
the enclosure is a spacious courtyard in the centre of which stands 
the tomb of Bava Phan. Thousands of people, men, women and 
children, following different religious faiths and coming from 
within and without the district flock to the dargdh on the day of 
the urus which falls on the first Tuesday after Kdrtika Paurnimd. 
The ufus lasts for two days only and the attendance is well over 
twelve thousand. In front, the dargdh has three arches and in the 
centre of the inner chamber lie interred the mortal remains of 
Bava Phan. At the site where the tomb stands today was a small 
lake and it is here that he is supposed to have passed his evenings 
in religious contemplation (meditation). After his death this 
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dargdh was erected by some pious persons, the lake having dis¬ 
appeared before long due to the constant drain of mud and silt. 
Behind it there is a well whose waters are supposed to have potent 
efEects. It is popularly believed that if a patient drinks some 
water after performing appropriate prayers at the dargdh he is 
cured of his disease. Hence this well has come to be credited 
with sanctity and considered to be the holy Gahga itself. Many 
legends have grown around the self of Bava Phan and his divine 
powers. Many superhuman feats have been ascribed to him. But 
the tale most frequently told may be recited here. Tbe avaliyd 
often went round the village for alms. One day while on his 
usual round he saw tears rolling down the eyes of the wife 
of a certain Babu VanI also known as Babu Siddh, a shop-keeper 
in the village. Bava Phan was deeply touched by the sight and 
on asking the reason of her affliction found out, that she had no 
issue. Bava Phan assured her that he would show her a way and 
from thence everyday he began to teach her a couplet of mantras 
in order to enable her to have children. Selfish people of the 
village could not bear this and in order to thwart their attempt 
played a trick and succeeded in poisoning Babu Siddh's mind 
against the character of the avaliyd and the chastity of his wife 
and promised to apprehend them red handed. As usual when 
the ^va entered the house some persons locked the door against 
the outside and summoned Babu who was at his shop then. But 
on opening the door, the villains to their great mortification could 
not find the Bava. Instead they found a newly bom child at the 
feet of Babu’s wife who was still engrossed in memorizing the 
mantras. Too proud to admit the divinity in 'the person of the 
Biava they thought of yet another trick and having looted Babu’s 
shop sent him a word ascribing the robbery to the Bava. Babu 
on rushing to his shop found all the things in tact. After this 
Bava was left alone. Babu Siddh performed the tonsure ceremony 
of the child and put it in the cradle, but mysteriously enougb the 
child also disappeared very soon and even to this day the hair or 
the jdvdl and the cradle have been preserved in the mansion of 
Babu Siddh. Every devotee or pilg’^im after paying his or her 
respects at the dargdh of Bava Phan visits the mansion of BabQ 
Siddh where it is fervently believed that if a vow or navas is 
pronounced the barren women get children. And to comply with 
their vows in fulfilment of the wishes people offer small golden, 
silver or wooden cradles according to their means and ability. 
Bava Phan has numerous devotees coming from all castes, creeds 
and communities following different religious faiths. 

Mallikarjun hill in Valva, about 304.80 metres (1,000 feet) above 
the plain, is a point in the range of hills which breaks off from 
the Kandur spur at Yeupe about 19.31 km (twelve miles) south-west 
of Karhad and with a break at the joint boundaries of the villages 
of Itkare and Yede NipanI mns as far as Pokharni and Bavaci 
close to Aste. The hill is more or less conical in shape with a 
flat plateau of about 4.04 hectares (ten acres) on the top. The 
ascent can be made from Malevadi on the south or from Yede 
or Gotkhindl on the north from 3.21 to 4.82 km (two or three 
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CH APTER 19. miles) either way. On the flat plateau at the summit are three 
Places. large tombs of Mu-almali saints or pirs and several smaller ones 
Malukarjun ™uch resorted to by devout Musalmans. The chief mausoleum 
Hiu- is of Cand, a native of Bokhara in Tartary who is said to have 
lived here as a devotee and died some three or four and a half 
centuries ago. A hundred years later one Gavri built him the 
mausoleum which is a whitewashed stone building with a small 
dome about 1.85 m® (twenty feet square) and 6.09 (twenty feet) 
high. Another follower Badruddin of Baghdad in Turkey in 
Asia came some 130 years ago and his disciple one SatQ, a 
Mara’^a from Sahgli built his mausoleum. Annaji, son of Satu, 
built another to his father’s memory adjoining Badruddin’s and 
Aijljaji’s son NaTkjl later used to live in attendance at the 
mosque. Nalkji has built a Hindu temple to his father 
Annaji which lies on the south-east while ascending the northern 
slope from Gotkhindi. The temple of Mallikarjun lies about 
213.36 metres (700 feet) off the plain. At less than a third of the 
way or about 60.96 metres (200 feet) from the plain is the Fatal 
Ganga spring. From here a path with steps leads about 134.11 
metres (400 feet) higher up to the first terrace which was built on 
to the side of the hill in mortared masonry by one Sidappa Gogre 
of Panhala about 1830. About 22.86 metres (75 ft.) higher is 
another and the chief terrace also built by Gogre about 18.28 
metres (sixty feet) long by 6.09 metres (twenty ft.) broad and on 
a level with some caves which are dedicated to Mallikarjun. 
Round the north-east and West sides up to the various buildings is 
a parapet. The entrance is up some steps a little east of the centre. 
A little west of the centre and in the middle of the terrace are 
two lamp pillars or dipmals with a basil platform between. 

Beginning from the east the first is a modern cave-like structure 
of two masonry arches and a flat roof built about 100 years ago 
by one Lingappa, a Vani. Close to it on the west is an old cave 
7.62 metres (twenty-five feet) long by 2.74 metres (nine feet) deep 
and 1.82 metres^ (six feet) high with two arches and a partition in 
the centre forming a double cell. The roof is flat and the arched 
entrance modern. The third close by is a small temple of Kal- 
bhairav with a conical tower also modern. Adjoining this to the 
west is a Large cave 6.09 metres (20 ft.) long by 5.48 metres (18 ft.) 
deep with two arches at the face. An open space of 1.21 metres 
(four feel) is followed by a masonry verandah of three arched 
divisions and evidently modern 6.40 metres (21 ft.) long and 3.04 
metres (ten feet) broad. In a line with this is another verandah 
of four divisions a pillar supporting each. The verandah is not 
more than 1.82 metres (six feet) high, about 6.40 (twenty-one feet) 
long and 2.43 metres (eight feet) broad, built of masonry and 
against the face of the rock in which a small door about 1.52 
metres (five feet) high by 0.609 metres (two feet) broad is cut. 
Inside is the jnain temple, a flat roofed chamber (2rxl6'x5' 
X 10'= 6.40x4.87 X 1.77 metres) the roof supported on four pillars 
in three courses two rectangular with a cylindrical one between 
them. The space between the pillars from east to west is about 
3.14 metres (ten feet) and between the two southern pillars a 
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vestibule 4.87 metres (sixteen feet) by 3 ttfc.-metres (ten feet) is made 
leading to a small door 1.21 metres (four feet) by 0.609 metres (two 
feet) which opens into the shrine or gdbhdra. The shrine is about 
3.04 X 2.43 metres (ten feet by eight) and contains a ling of Som- 
nath Mahadev. Westward from the outer division of the matidap 
is a chamber containing the ling of MaUikdrjun Mahadev. The 
roof here is very thin and a conical spire has been built upon the 
rock by some modern restorer. To the west of this again is a 
small stone basin. To the north and in a line with the verandah 
of the mandap is the nandi chamber also dug in the rock which 
projects here beyond the entrance of the mandap. Again upon 
the terrace and in front of this is another modern nandi chamber 
surmounted with a drum chamber or nagdrkhdnd built 110 years 
ago by a Vanl. He also built the verandah in front ot the chiet 
mandap. A little above and adjoining the pond next the nandi 
cave is a douhle flat-roofed cave 5.18 metres (seventeen feet) long 
east to west bv 3.65 metres (twelve feet) deep and 1.82 metres (six 
feet) high and to the west of these are two more masonry cells 
built by Sakhoba a Yarn, of Siraja. The path to M.alevadT leads 
past a small spring in a stone basin, the water of which however 
is not used. Further on the south side is another spring cons¬ 
tantly used about 201 metres (220 yards) from Mallikarjun’s 
temple and about 27 metres more from the Musalinan tombs 
above. 

Nothing is known of the maker of the caves which are admitted 
to be ancient though artificial. The sage Agastya mentioned in 
the Karvir Mdhdtmya as the devotee of Mallikarjun is generally 
accredited with being the builder. Somnath is said to be the 
older form of the deity. Its position would make it probable that 
it is the chief one but the only fair held here is in honour of 
Mallikarjun on the first and last Mondays of Srdvana or July- 
August, when about 5,000 people assemble and the god's palan¬ 
quin or pdlkhi is carried in procession. The temple is a favourite 
spot of worship with the Jains and Lifigayat VanTs. Sidappa 
Gogre, the Vani of Panhala made extensive repairs and built the 
very fine terraces and his sons set aside a portion of their 
earnings for this purpose year by year. The pillars of the mandap 
are very curious and are sharply cut, while the roof and wall doors 
are the same. Except a little moulding the doors have no carv¬ 
ing. There are no signs in any of the caves of stone benches or 
beds and the set is classed hy Dr. Burgess as Brahmanical, the 
pillars being of about the twelfth and thirteenth centuries.*. 

Manerajuri with a population of 8,019 according to the 1961 
Census, is largely an agri(^liltural village in Tasganv tdlukd situa¬ 
ted on the Sangll-AtapadI road, 11.26 km (.seven miles) to the east 
of Tasganv. Madhavnagar and BhilavadI are the nearest railway 
stations both of which are about 22.53 km (14 miles) distant from 
it. The following story is told about the e.stablishment of the 
village. Mani and Malli were two Daityas, both of whom were 
the devotees of Siva. They had an enemy by name Khandoba 

^ Cave Temples of India, pp. 427-428. 
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who was also a worshipper of siva. None could overcome each 
other. Khandoba then went to the south of Dandoba hill and 
established a township which is the present Khande RajurT. 
Mani established his kingdom to the east of the same hill and 
it came to be called as Mani Rajuri. Manerajuri is the corrupt 
form of Mani Rajuri. 

The villages of Manerajuri and Arag were granted to AnuhaT, 
the younger daughter of the first Pcsvd BalajT Visvanath, who was 
married to Narayanrfiv Ghorpade (formerly Josf), regarded as the 
son of Santaji Ghorpade. Prior to this the rights of this villages 
were held by the Garud family, who opposed Anubal taking 
possession of the villages. This brought Balaji Visvaniith on the 
scene who succeeded in taking over the villages and handing them 
over to Anubal. Narayanrav died without leaving any heir and 
hence Anubal adopted one. It was at this time that two vadds 
were built, one each at Manerajuri and Arag. At the very same 
time a ktmda for the Ramlihg spring which is nearby the Maha- 
dev temple of the village was built. It is 1.85 m® (20 feet square) 
and can be approached bv a flight of steps. 

Manerajuri has two hamlets, viz., those of Yogevadi and Luga- 
devadl. The chief crops grown are turmeric, groundnut, jovar 
and sugarcane. Plantains and mangoes are also produced and are 
generally sent to the Sangll market. Practically the entire crop of 
sugarcane is sold to the sugar factory near Madhavnagar. There 
is a small community of weavers weaving plain cloth and saris on 
handlooms. The village among other things has a high school, 
a primary school, an ayurvedic dispensary and a sub-centre of 
the veterinary dispensary. It has temples dedicated to Maruti, 
Vithoba. Mahadev and a dargdh of iSaikh Fardin, a Muslim 
avaliyd in whose honour an urus is held. A fair in honour of 
Yallamma Devi is held on Pausa Vadya 1 and is attended by over 
3,000 persons. 

Mangale, within 1961, 5,977 inhabitants, is a village in Sirala 
mahdl, situated 8 km. (five miles) south of the mahdl head¬ 
quarters. It is drained by the river Varna and its tributary the 
Morna, both of which have immensely benefited the agriculture 
of the village. As many as 250 engines installed on the banks 
irrigate extensive sugarcane fields, which produce is mostly sold 
to the Kadoll sugar factory 12,87 km (eight miles) away. How¬ 
ever many a producer crushes part of the cane to produce gwl. 
The nearness of Kolhapur market has given an impetus to trade 
and hence brisk trade takes place in food grains and other com¬ 
modities, Weekly market is held on Mondays at which cattle 
and food grains arc mostly sold. With the changing times 
people have come to realise the benefits accruing from co-opera¬ 
tion and hence are increasingly taking interest in co-operative 
activities. The following four societies, have already been 
established: (i) Weavers’ Co-operative, (ii) Potters’ Co-operative 
Society, (iii) Co-operative Joint Farming Society and (iv) Seva 
Snhakart Society. The educational institutions of the village 
include two primary schools, one each for boys and girls and a 
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high school conducted by the SvamT Vivekanand Asram, Siralu. 
There arc a post office, veterinary and civil dispensaries, a radio 
chib, a village volunteer club and a public library. 

Ordinary bullock-cart tracks connect Mahgale with all the 
important places in Sirala mahal. Besides there is bus service to 
and fro Kolhapur and Islampur, Sri Mangalnatha is the 
presiding deity of the village. There are also shrines dedicated 
to Vinhal RakhumaT, Hanuman, Ambabai and Dattatraya, and 
two mosques, one of which is reported to be very old. 

Mhaisal, (pop. 6,039), formerly in Miraj taluka but now 
included in the newly created Atapadi mahdl, is favourably 
situated in respect of transport and communications. It lies 
20.92 km. (13 miles) north-east of Sahgli and 11.26 km. (seven 
miles) south of Miraj with which it is connected by road as well 
as hy rail, it being a station on the Miraj-Bejgahv loutc of the 
South-Central Railway. The Bijapur-Athni road also cuts across 
the village. As it is situated on the banks of the Krsna—1.60 km. 
(one mile) off the left bank—the soil around is fertile producing 
rich craps of sugarcane, jowar and groundnut. Lift irrigation 
has helped to bring large tracts of land mostly under sugarcane 
cultivation, the produce being practically consumed by the sugar 
factory near Madhavnagar. A co-operative society advances 
loans and supplies manures to the agriculturists. At present 
drinking water is obtained from the wells, but there is a proposal 
to supply tap water. The grampancayat looks after sanitation 
and has laid out some tar roads. There are a montessori, two 
primary schools, one each for boys and girls, a library, a post 
office, a gymnasium and an ayurvedic dispensary with a mater¬ 
nity ward attached to it. Mhaisal has eight temples, including 
a Jain hasti, two mosques and a dargdh. 

Miraj, lying between 16° 45' north latitude and 74° 35' east 
longitude is 9.65 km. (six miles) north of Sahgli, the district 
headquarters, and 48.28 km. (30 miles) east of Kolhapur. It is the 
headquarters of the tdlukd of the same name as well as of the 
Miraj sub-division, which besides Miraj UJlukd includes the 
tdlukds of Tasgahv and Jath. According to the 1961 Census it 
has a population of 53,345. 

Miraj ground-fort figures as one of the most important of the 
historical relics that the district possesses and hence invites some 
attention. Though now it is in complete ruins except the front 
gate it is reminiscent of the history of the Adil Sahl, Moghal 
an<l Maratha regimes. In the absence of written records we are 
in the dark as to the builder of the fort or the date of its 
construction*. 

The town has the offices of the prant officer, mamlatdar and 
pancayat sarnitl. There are two civil courts, one judicial magis¬ 
trate’s court, three branch post and telegraph offices, one sub¬ 
post office, a police station, a telephone exchange, a rest house. 
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civil and veterinary dispensaries and a maternity home. Besides 
the health institutions maintained by government and the town 
municipality there are many private hospitals and dispensaries 
including the famous Wanlcss T.B. Sanatorium. 

In respect of learning and education the town has very good 
facilities. Within the municipal limits there are three inontes- 
soris, 27 primary schools, five high schools, two training schools 
and one technical school. The institutions noted above include 
those run by Government as well as by private bodies. 

Within a radius of 8 km. (five miles) taking the Wellingdon 
College as the centre, SfinglT-Miraj area has educational facilities 
in Arts, Science. Commerce. Medicine, Engineering and Train¬ 
ing. barrins: only agriculture. Thus there arc two Arts and 
Science Colleges, one Commerce College, one Engineering 
College and one College of Education. In collaboration w'ith the 
Miraj Medical Centre Government has established a Medical 
College at Miraj. The town has two private libraries. 

The renowned singer Abdul Karim Khan who lies interred 
within the compounds of the Khvaja Samsuddin Mira Saheb 
dargdh, was from Miraj and his high traditions in classical 
music are carried on even to-dav by his disciples. Towards the 
close of the 19th century Sri Vasudev VisnusastrT Kbare. also 
from Miraj, undertook the difficult task of probing into the 
historical records and published as many as 14 volumes which 
throw valuable light on the post-Piinipat period of the Maratha 
regime. He also wrote plays in Marathi which became very 
popular. 

Miraj is a large trading town dealing chiefly in grains. There 
is a sub-market yard. An industrial estate is soon going to be 
set up. There are quite of few banks and co-operative societies 
offering advance finance to agriculturists for purchasing ferti¬ 
lisers and modern agricultural implements. The weekly bazar 
is held on Tuesdays and Wednesdays. 

Miraj town is centrally situated in respect of the means of 
transport and communications. It is an important junction on 
the Poona-Bangalore route of the South-Central Railway. From 
Miraj trains run to PandharpOr as also a shuttle service to 
Sahgll, which is only 9.65 km. (six miles) off. Besides the railway 
there is the city bus service between Miraj and SahglT, buses 
plying every ten minutes to and fro. Miraj has extensive betel- 
leaf orchards in the surrounding villages and these leaves are 
sent to places like Bombay, Poona, etc., by rail. 

Miraj passed on to the Silaharas of Kolhapur when that house 
(’declared independence towards the close of the tenth century. 
Jattiga II (C. 1000-1020 A.D.) the 4th ruler of this dynasty has 
been mentioned by his son Tvlarasimha (C. 1050 to 1075 A.D.) in 
his Miraj plates dated Saka 980 or A.D. 1058'. He was succeed- 


1 J.R.A.S,, IV, p. 281. 
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ed by Gonka who has been described in the same plates as the 
conqueror of Karahata (Karhad), Mairinja (Miraj) and Kohkan. 
But the Hotur inscription of 1037 A.D. records that Panhaja, 
the capital city of Silahara Jattiga II was conquered by Cavan- 
rasa, the general of Calukya Jayasimha II. The Miraj plates of 
1024 A.D. reveal that Jayasimha II issued the grant when he 
wasi in his victorious camp near Kolhapur. This goes to esta¬ 
blish that Panhala was captured before 1024 A.D. either at the end 
of Jattiga's reign or in the beginning of his son Gohka’s. It 
seems that the Silaharas were allowed to retain their territory. 
There is no doubt that Gofika submitted to Calukya power but 
the fact that he is described as the conqueror of Kohkan may 
mean that either he was appointed as the administrator or was 
allowed to penetrate beyond his territory. In 1216 A.D. Miraj 
along with other territories of Kolhapur Silaharas fell to the 
onslaught of the Yadavas who retained their hold up to 
A.D. 1318 when it passed on to the BahamaniS'. We have it on 
the authority of the Tazkirat-ul-Mulk that Hasan, the founder 
of the Bahamanl dynasty was in the employ of one Saikh 
Muhammad Junfiidi at Gang! near Miraj' where he found a 
treasure with which he raised an army, marched on Miraj and 
captured the fort after defeating and imprisoning one Ram 
Durgavati who was its subhedfn". In view of his first victory 
the name of the town was changed to Mubarakabad at the 
wishes of Saikh Muhammad. This event took place in 748 Hijri 
or A.D. 1347. A.s to who built the fort of Miraj is not 
known. Some say that it was built by one of the Bahamani 
Sultans; but this view is untenable as the fort was in existence 
even before the establishment of the Bahamanl dynasty. 
Bahamani Sultans may have only carried some repairs. The 
first mention of Miraj in Ferista occurs in the account of the 
revolt of Bahadur GilanI in A.D. 1494, which was quelled by 
Sultan Muhammad II (1482-1518). The Sultan had received a 
complaint from his counterpart in Gujarat and wanted to 
punish him. He invested the fojt which was surrendered by its 
governor Buna Naik after some resistance. He was honourably 
received by the Sultan. The troops of Bahadur GilanI were 
given the alternative of either joining his own or leaving the 
fort. It is said that nearly 2,000 cavalry left the fort and joined 
Bahadur GilanP. Those of whom preferred to enter Sultan’s 
service were accepted and rewarded suitably. Whether this 
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leniency shown towards the troops was an indication of the 
nobility of character of the Sultan or wa.s the result of the 
growing weakness in the Sultanate following Gav/in’s death may 
be best left to the imagination of the reader. Be that as it may, 
the importance of Miraj as a base of operations for the expedi¬ 
tions against South Kohkan and Goa was clearly envisaged by 
the Bahamani kings and there are not a few references to the 


place being used as a camping ground for the purpose. 


r Dr. B. G. Kunte, Bahamani Rajyacha Ilihas, pp. 26-27. 
s Ibid. 

* Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXVII, p. 313. 
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CHAPTER 19. The Bahamani empire disintegrated due to a succession of 
weak rulers , who could not put down the turbulence of the 
Mira powerful provincial governors. Thus in 1490 the governors of 
History. Ahinadnagar, Golconda, Bijapur etc., declared their indepen¬ 
dence anci on the fall of the Bahamani ilynasty Miraj passed 
into the hands of Bijapur! Sultans. Ali Adil San was kept there 
under surveillance during the later years of the reign of Ibrahim 
Adil Sah, his father, and on the death of the latter it was turned 
into a point d' appui in the operations undertaken to po.ssess the 
throne. The garrison took part afterwards in the revolt of 
Ismilil against Ibrahim Adil Sah IT. 

At this time Sivaji was fast rising into prominence and had 
carved out a separate principality at the cost of the Muslim 
dynasties that were gradually waning in power and losing hold 
over their dominions. His growing power was felt by the 
Moghals and the Bijapuris who relentlessly tried to suppress him 
though without any success. Within 18 day’s of Atzal Khan’s 
{Bifaptin! sarddr) death at Prafapgad, Panhala, the capital of the 
western Adil Sahi district was taken by AnnajI Datto through 
negotiations on 28th November, 1659. Panhala and the 

surrounding district of Kolhapur, Vasantgad, Khelnfi, Rahgna 
and other minor forts quickly capitulated-. While yet Siviij! was 
camping at Kolhapur he sent Netfijl Palkar to besiege Miraj 
fort. In January 1660 ^ivaj! arrived in person to press the siege 
which had continued for two to three months, when news of 
SiddI Johar and Fazal Khan invading his territories urgently 
called him to Panhalgad. Under these circumstances Sivaji had 
to give up the siege and make arrangement to meet the 

challenge posed by the Bijapuri Sarddrs. In the regnal period 
of Sariibhajl, Maratha generals Santa,j! Ghorpade and Dhanatj! 
Jadhav had chosen the tort of Miraj as a safe custody for their 
families while they were engaged in carrying on a guerilla war¬ 
fare against the invading hordes of Aurahgzeb, the Moghal 
Emperor. With the fall of Bijapur in 1687 Miraj passed into 
the hands of the Moghals and remained so until it was captured 
by 8ahu on 3rd October 1739 in a personally led campaign 
lasting for two years^ Thus the remnant of the old Moghal 
power almost bordering on the Maratha capital was wiped once 
for and all*. It was one of the many pockets of the Moghals 
which threatened the Maratha dominions, the others being 
Rayagad, Gopajgad, Govindgad, etc. In 1761 the fort of Miraj 
with some ihdnds was assigned by Feivd Madhavrav to Govind- 
rav Patvardhan for the maintenance of troops. The forefathers 

1 Ferishta, III., p. 180. 

2 G. S. Sardesai, Vol. I., pp. 130-131. 

^ Shahu on another previous occasion had personally undertaken a campaign 
against Sambhaji of Kolhapur and Udaji Chavan of Alhni (early 1730) 
whose only principle was an uncompromising opposition to Shahu .and his 
Peshvas. In this campaign Udaji had the daring of setting assassins on Shahu 
without .success. Shahu lost his equanimity and crossing the Varna defeated 
Sambhaji and Udaji separately. Udaji Chavan later gave up the cause of 
Sambhaji and took service under Shahu. 

‘ G. S. Sardesai, Vol. II., p, 179. 
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o£ the Rajas of Miraj and Sahgil, the Patvardhan sarddrs made 
their names in the campaigns tnat the Pesvds led against Haider 
and Tipu of Mysore. 

Constitution: Miraj municipality was established in 1875. It 
has an area of 42.40 km“ (16.37 sq. miles) under its jurisdiction. 
The president, who is the administrative head is elected by the 
councillors from amongst them.selves. There is also a vice- 
president. 

Finance: In 1961-62 total income, excluding a sum of 
Rs. 1,16,064 derived from extraordinary and debt heads, amounted 
to Rs. 5,70,628. It comprised municipal rates and taxes 
Rs. 4,42,343; municipal property and powers, apart from taxation 
Rs. 61,663 ; grants and contributions Rs. 65,546 and miscellaneous 
Rs. 1,076. During the same year expenditure incurred, excluding 
a sum of Rs. 1,72,258 on account of extraordinary and debt heads, 
amounted to Rs. 5,58,564. It comprised general administratior 
and collection charges Rs. 1,22,691 ; public health and convenience 
Rs. 2,98,056 ; public safety Rs. 6,474 ; public instruction Rs. 59,360 
and miscellaneous Rs. 71,983. 

Markets: A well-built market for vegetable and fruit vendors 
with accommodation for a few general shops is provided by the 
municipality. It is known as Laksmi market and was built in 
1932 at a total cost of Rs. 2,25,000. It has a clock-tower and a 
storey in which is housed the municipal office. Yet another chawl 
occupied entirely by general merchants is owned by the munici¬ 
pality and was constructed at a cost of Rs. 21,600. The meat 
market with the slaughter house has cost the municipality 
Rs. 23,500. There is also a privately managed slaughter house. 

Health, Sanitation and Water-Supply: Adequate arrangements 
are made to inoculate and vaccinate the people in times of 
epidemics. Till recently the town had only surface drains and 
even today a part of it still continues to have such drains. But an 
underground drainage scheme to be completed in two stages would 
meet the long-felt need of the town. The first phase of this scheme 
has already been completed and work on the second is fast pro¬ 
gressing. Its estimated cost ir. Rs. 31,47,450. The town has tap 
water supply. The water-works on the banks of the Krsna were 
commenced in 1946 and completed in 1950 at a cost of Rs. 20,93,135. 
Recently a filtration plant comprising three filters with a total 
filtering capacity of 1,245,593 litres (2,74,000 gallons) a day was 
inrstalled. The work was taken up in 1961 and completed in 1963 
at a cost of Rs. 7,50,000. 

Education: Primary education is compulsory and is managed by 
the Zilla Parisad. In 1.961-62 municipal contribution to this end 
amounted to Rs. 58,000. 

Fire Fighting Service: So far only two fire engines have been 
acquired. They are equipped with latest equipment. 
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Cremation and Burial Places: Cremation and burial grounds are 
maintained and used by the respective communities. 

Amenities: The municipality has laid out three gardens and a 
playground and has also maintained an open air theatre to 
encourage cultural and social programmes. Of the gardens the 
one near S.T. stand named as Jijamata Vdyana is well maintained 
and is a good place for recreation. 

Madhavji mandir, a work in masonry, is located within the 
Miraj fort area. It is the private shrine of the Rdjd of Miraj 
and was built in 1801 at a cost of nearly Rs. 80,000. The temple 
has a double compound wall, the outer one being much smaller 
in height than the inner. A lofty gateway leads into the spaci¬ 
ous paved courtyard wherein is a small shrine dedicated to 
Garfid. Opposite to the temple there is a mansion of the Rdjd, 
used by the royal family on festive occasions. Around the 
temple and the courtyard are planted a variety of flower plants 
prominent among them being several varieties of roses. The 
temple mandap is approximately 13.71x7.62 metres (45'x 25') 
w'ith 22 pillars, 12 of which are embedded in the side walls. Its 
front side has three arches, the middle one being double the 
size of the side ones and are draped with tine silken strings with 
brass halls attached to the bottoms. The image chamber is on a 
height of about 0.914 metres (three feet) from the mmidap level 
and has in the front five arches in between six pillars decorated 
with some striking sculptural designs. It contains on a pedestal 
a four handed idol of Narayan and that of Lak.smi. The 
gdhhdrd is adorned with a sikhor. 

Vitthal RakhumfiT Temple.—This is located in Brahmanpurl 
and the original temple is said to be nearly 150 years old. In 
1962 it was built a new on the remains of the old. It has only one 
hall in the back wall of w'hich are fixed on a pedestal the idols 
of Vitthal and Rakhumai. Though small, it is a pretty, modern 
building. A Trust known as Panduraiig trust looks after its 
maintenance. Asddhl Ekddosi and Kdrtika Ekddasi are celebrat¬ 
ed. 


Markandesvar mandir is on the Kr.sna ghat having a com¬ 
pound wail on three sides of it. Both in the building of the 
temple and the wall, black stone has been employed. While 
there is only one entrance to enter the courtyard, there are 
tht •ee opening.s on the ghdt. The mandap is 7.62x3.65 metres 
(25' X 12') and has four pillars. On either side of the gabhdrd 
entrance there are niches holding idols of Vitthal, Rakhumai 
and Ganapati, respectively. A small chamber to the left of the 
visitor contains an idol of Ambahal. The gdbhdt^i entrance is 
ornamented with floral patterns carved on blocks of stone. It 
contains the ting symbol and is reached after descending a few 
steps. The gabhdrd is crowned with a sikliar. The Krmd ghat 
is very well built, broad and handsome and up to date is in a 
very good condition. At both the extreme ends of it there are 
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open dome-like structures with sitting arrangement. Opposite chapter 19. 

to the shrine at the other end of the courtyard is a nandl image 

housed in a small canopy. There is also a tubivrnddvan. Miraj 

Objects. 

The temple of Datta is not far away from the municipal build- Datia Mandir, 
ing. It is reported to be over 60 years old and has a spacious. 

22 wooden pillared mandap with an equal number embedded in 
the side walls. Nearly 18 pillars have been arranged in the 
centre to evolve a design of a parallelogram which forin 19 
arches. The mandap is approximately 15.24x9.14 metres 
(50' X 30'). The gdbhdrd is on a higher elevation and contains a 
single faced image of Dattafraya. On the occasion of Datta 
Jayantl, the palanquin is taken out in procession. In the month 
of Bhiidrapada the celebrations last for seven days. 

Situated in Sahglikar malii, the Ganapati temple is an edifice Canapati 
of masonry encompassed by a compound wall of the same type. Uevalaya, 
Though much smaller, it is built more or less after the style of 
the Ganapati temple at SahglT, and was built by Srimant Appa- 
saheb who also endowed it with an itulrn grant of 32.37 hectares 
(80 acres) of land which it continues to hold to the present day. 

The entrance surmounted by a nagdrkhdnd or the music 
chamber, leads into the courtyard containing a fountain, no 
longer in a working order, and various types of flower plants. The 
temple stands on a 1.21 metres (four feet) high dais of stone 
reached by ascending a few' steps. Four pillars, forming three 
arches, line the front side of the spacious sabhdtnandap. The 
pillars bear some remarkable carvings. The vestibule is 0.929 nr 
(10 feet square) anti contains an idol of Ganapati of polished 
black stone, set on a pedestal, it is crowned by a Sikhar with 
designs of niches, from the bottom to the top, devoitl of any 
figures. In the four corners are replicas of the iikhar. Gmes 
Caturthi is the principal festival celebrated. Just behind the 
shrine there is a large square well holding ample water, utilised 
to irrigate the extensive fields around. In the environs of this 
temple there are four more .similar wells. 


Krsnesvar mandir in Brahmanpuri is reported to be nearly KmieSvar 
150 years old It is a masonry construction with tw'o sabhii- Mandir. 

mandaps measuring 13.71x9.14 metres (45'x30') and 4.52 x 
3.04 metres (15'xl0') respectively, the first one containing :i 
small but open courtyard. In the centre of the mandap there 
is a nandi image. The image chamber containing the ling is 
0.929 m' (10 ft. square) and is on a slightly higher level from 
that of the mcnidap. While the lintel bears a carved image of 
Ganapati, the door frame is decorated with small lamps. 
Architecturally the temple is insignificant. 

Sri Jyotirling temple situated in Korne galli is reported to be sn jyotirling 
very old. It consists of a six pillared spacious mandap with Temple. 

galleries above and a Very narrow gdbhdrd. A nandi image 
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occupies central position in the tnandap. The gdbhdrd is on a 
slightly elevated level and its door frame is decorated all over 
by delicate and attractive carvings. Its front side is 
studded with coloured marble tiles hearing various types of 
designs and patterns. Crowned with a medium sized siklntr, the 
gdhhdrd contains four-handed idol of Jyotirlihg and not a 
ling symbol as the name goes ro suggest. It is in a standing 
posture with one of its elbows resting on a hooded cobra. 
While the right hands hold a tabor and a sword the left are 
holding a trimla and a kanumdalu respectively. On the sides 
there are two images of hor.ses.. In honour of the god a large 
fair is held on Caitra Paumimd. 

The temple of Mallikarjuna belonging to the Lihgayats is 
situated in Somvar peth. It is reported to he very antique as 
could be judged from the massivity of its architecture and the 
style of itSi construction. The mandap containing a nandi 
image in the traditional pose is nearly 3.25 m^ (35 feet square) 
and has over 28 solid pillars forming a series of arches in bet¬ 
ween. In the front there are four pillars each formed of a 
combination of three pillars. Upon all the pillars some simple 
carvings could be seen. Just near the image chamber, to the 
loft of the visitor, can be seen an idol of Gajanan housed in a 
specially prepared wooden frame. The base on which it is set 
is studded with marble tiles with various flower patterns and 
other designs. In a similar frame to the right is an image of a 
Devi, The image chamber is on a higher level and has four 
pillars which form three arches in the front. On the gdbhdrd 
lintel is fixed a brass image of Ganapati with a small ling on the 
right and a nandi on the left. The gdbhdrd is 1.11 m“ (12 ft. 
square) with its door frame plated with brass. In the centre is 
a marble ling with well painted images of Sahkar and Parvati 
cut out of cardboard forming the background. A hooded cobra 
cast out of brass, is shown to be sheitering the ling. Outside the 
temple there is a 5.48 metres (eighteen feet) high lamp-pillar. 
Both the temple as well as the lamp-pillar are of ' masonry. 
Vaisdkha Pancami and Basava Jayanti arc the two occasions 
when celebrations take place. 

Bara Imam Dargdh is also located in Somvar pelh and is .said 
to date back from the times of the Moghals. There is a com¬ 
pound wall around entered by a lofty gate surmounted by three 
minars. Inside the courtyard there are pavilions. The dargdh 
building is not very big and contains some weapons called milli. 
The top is decorated with four minars in the ' four corners and 
eight smaller ones in between. In the month of June an nrus is 
held. A mutual meeting between the processions of Bara Imam 
and Mira Saheb dargdh takes place in the month of Muharram. 

The dargdh of Samsuddin Mira Saheb is well-known in Miraj 
and has a compound wall around enclosing within it an extensive 
open ground which was once used as a burial place. Besides the 
huge main entrance there are many more smaller gates which are 
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generally kept closed. The main entrance is right in Iront o£ the 
dUrgdh giving a complete view of the dargdh Irom its threshoid. 
In the tront side there arc eight pillars forming nine arches. 
The actual entrance door is about .1.04x1.21 metres (10'x 4) and 
is plated with brass sheets oriiaincritcd with some tine tloral and 
creeper designs. On either side of the gate there arc extensions 
let on hire to the shopkeepers. These and some other buildings 
belonging to ihi; dargdh fetch an annual income of nearly 
Ks. 15,000. Immediately in.side the entrance the passage is Hanked 
by two raised platforms. The dargdh stands on a raised plinth 
With eight ininars which are illuminated with lainp« on the 
occasion of the uriis. The inner is approximately 5.48x4.87 
metres (18'x 6') and contains the tomb of DLhvaja Samstiddin Mira 
Saheb and that of his sou lying side by side. The tombs are 
draped with precious silk, besides the main entrance which is 
also similarly plated there are two side doors. A huge vaulted 
dome crowns the top and is decorated with four mlnars, one in 
each corner. 

Samstiddin, who lived to be a great Muslim saint, was born in 
Kasgar in 1333 and right from childhood had a religious bent of 
mind. While yet a boy he mastered the Quran anti other Muslim 
religious .scriptures and undertook a pilgrimage to Mecca, not 
minding the liazanls and dangers involved, but his sojourn at 
Mecca proved to be very brief, for he was instructed by Alhlh in 
a vision to go to Murtajabad, identified with modern Miraj, 
posthaste to free the people from the clutches of Cangmi Dhobi, 
a magician who harassed the people and molested the women 
Now Uangnii Dholn was. a powerful, wicked magician who wor¬ 
shipped a demi-goddess, to please whom he sacrificed human beings 
at her altar. He had married a woman who was also a witch. 
After coming over to Miraj, Samsuddin sent for the magician who 
at first refused, but yielding finally pleaded that he may be allowed 
to do some service to him. It is told that Samsuddin gave him 
his handkerchief to wash which the magician, forgetting his vow, 
threw in the Krsna, But to his siuprise the handkercliief burned, 
out of which a cobra appeared and struck him down by its fatal 
sting, He was given a cremation on the same spot. On learning 
of the death of her husband his witch-wife who was in Bengal at 
that titne, approached Samsuddin and begged for the life of her 
husband. Mira Saheb told her that he had died of his own evil 
actions and that if brought to life by magic charms he would 
appear in the form of a demon and except Allah no one can give 
him the original shape. In spite of this, she went to that spot 
and collecting the remains brought him back to life by means of 
witchcraft. Mira Saheb’s words proveti prophetic and the demon- 
magician slowly began to advance towards her. She then fled 
and fell upon Samsuddin’s feet and prayed for mercy. Samsud- 
din took pity upon her and sealed the demon in a well. She 
further requested Samsudetin to allow her to stay near him and on 
one of the steps leading to the dargdh a tomb-stone is pointed out 
as being the one of the wife of the Dhobi. No one knows the 
truth or falsehood of this strange story. 
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Khvaja Samsuddin Mira SaheB died at Mira] in 1384. The 
structure housing him and his son was built during his lifetime in 
1355. On his death he was laid to eternal rest in the place of his 
own choice. It was built by the money (4^ lakhs of rupees) 
donated by the Sultans of the Bahamani dynasty and the wealth 
found while laying the foundations. It is believed that if persons 
possessed by ghosts and evil-spirits stay for a few days at the back 
side and offer prayers they are relieved of the torture- In the 
backyard there is also a small mosque dating from the same 
period. 

An urus attended by thousands is held on 24th Rajah. The 
honour of laying tlie first wreath on the tomb on the day of the 
urus goes to a Cdmbhdr (shoe-maker). It is said that one day 
while Mira Saheb was on his usual rounds he approached a shoe¬ 
maker to get his shoe mended. The shoe-maker had no ready 
leather but offered to mend it with his own skin. He was so much 
touched at his gesture that he declared then and there, “ the 
honour of strewing my grave with flowers first will go to the 
Cdmbhdr. ” Since then the practise has continued. 

In the same compound amidst many other graves lies interred, 
Alxlul Karim Khan, one of the greatest singers of India. He 
immortalized himself in the founding of the Kirana School of 
Music and is primarily responsible in lending a helping hand and 
encouraging the manufacture of musical instruments at Miraj, for 
which it is so well-known. Upon him was conferred the title of 
Sangitraina in the Mysore Darbdr. The circumstances under 
which he died are very interesting and are worthy to be 
noted here. Once while travelling to Pondicherry to give a 
performance he suddenly got down at the break of dawn, on the 
Kr.sna station (lying between Wadi and Raicur) and began to play 
upon his lambord, as if in response to a divine call. Abruptly 
the music stopped and it was found that the strings of the tambord 
had snapped and sinudtaneously the fliime of life in him also 
extinguished. It was the most fitting death to a great lover of 
music such as Abdttl Karim Khan was. His dead body was 
brought and laid to eternal rest on 27th Rajab 1937 where it lies 
today. On 26th Rajab a programme is arranged in which well- 
known singers and musicians participate. 

The Jame masjid in the Brahmanpurl part is reported to have 
been built in 1620 A.D. by one Ankus Khan, subheddr of 
Baiikapur. It is encompassed by a compound wall with a 8' x 4' 
entrance. In front there is a spacious courtyard and the prayer 
hall is 45' x 25' with twelve pillars including those embedded in 
the side wall. The top corners are crowmed by minars, one in 
each corner. There is yet another mosque known as Khdtik 
mosque. 

Situated along the Patel road, the Balaji tem23le has a 22 pillared 
s'abhdmandap with galleries above. The pillars are of wood with 
stone basis. Coloured lamps are hung from the ceiling and in the 
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centre is a chandelier, lighted only on festival occasions. On cither 
side of the gdbhard there are niches, one of which contains an 
image of Ganapati. The gdbhdnl is 1.11 m" (12 ft. square) and 
contains idols of Radha and Krsna on a pedestal. Rdmanavami 
and Qokuldstaml are celebrated. 

Narsihgpur, with 1,638 inhabitants, is a small village in Vava 
tdlukd, lying 11.26 km. (seven miles) to the north of Uran-lslain- 
pur and 8 km. (fice miles) from Senoli, a railway station on the 
Poona-Miraj route of the South-Central Railway. It is situated on 
the left bank of the Krsna with Bahe on the right 3.21 km. (two 
miles) dow'n stream where a bridge has been built across the river. 
Heretofore only small boats carried the passengers which involved 
danger in the monsoons. The Krsna is indeed a boon to the 
village for not only docs it provide drinking water hut also has 
helped to bring large tracts of lartd under irrigation. A gbdt has 
been built on the river bank. The village has a middle school, 
a post office and a multipurpose co-operative society for the 
villages of Narsihgpur and Koje which is nearby. Due to its 
nearness to the Krsna river and the Sahyadris on one of whose 
spurs is Machindragad, it enjoys a congenial climate. 

However, the village is noted for a remarkable double cellared 
temple of Narasiihha front which perhaps it derives its tinme. It 
is right on the river hank and has for its protection a five bastion- 
ed masonry embankment along the course of the river. In order 
to minimise the force of the swirling waters directly beating 
against the embankment a solid open bastion has been erected a 
furlong upstream. 

The superstructure has entrances on the western, eastern and 
northern sides, the last of which is surmounted by a drum 
chamber, now in a decayed condition. Near the western gate is a 
narrow dark flight of steps leading down in the first cellar, which 
is a sort of a four pillared mandap measuring 8.53 x 8,.S3 x 6.09 
metres (28'x 28'x 20'j. On the very first step of this stairway are 
inscribed the names of three generations. This cellar has two 
jharokds on the eastern and western sides and by virtue of its 
holding an idol of Jagadambii is called the Ambabai mandap. In 
the opposite wall is the passage leading down into the second 
cellar near which there is a small sahdne ( ). Here in a 

niche is a disfigured image of a deity, pan identificaton. The 
second cellar is 3.04x3.04x3.65 metres (10'x 10'x 12') wherein is 
a sixteen handed idol of Narasirhha (man-lion incarnation of 
Vi.snu) carved out of a single block of stone. The image is well 
carvcfi and executed, in that even the claws penetrating the holly 
of Hiranva Ka.^ipu have been skilfully sculptured. Around the 
prabhdvah the DasdvaUlrs are carved in relief. Near the right 
foot of the idol are carved images of Bhii Devi and Garud while 
near the left those of Pralhad and LaksmT. The gdhlidrd has a 
ventilator opening right above the head of the idol and another on 
the wall facing it. Above, on the surface, there are two tulsi- 
vrnddvans one of which is right on the head of the idol below and 
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CHA PTER 19. other which is hollow is connected with the ventilator opening 
Places. on the wall. In such an ingeneous way this second one has been 

Narsincpvk, arranged that a betel-nut, dropped from it, emerging out of the 
N.srasiiiiha ventilator, bounces on the feet of the idol. This arrangement calls 
Temple. for tributes to the engineering skill of the artisan. 

An annual festival is celebrated commencing from Vaisakitu 
Buddha 7 and lasting for 10 days. On the last day the utsava- 
miirti and padukas are taken in a procession to a spot on the river 
called Narasiriiha ttriha and after giving a bath they are taken 
round the village and back to the temple. 

It is said and testified to by the Krsiui Mdhdtmya and Sdniudrc- 
ivar Mdhdtmya that this idol was taken from the river bed. 
The.se holy books have some interesting stories to tell as to how 
and by whom the idol was taken out. The Krmd Mdhdtmya, in 
it.s .37th chapter, tells us through the mouth of Sage Vyas as 
relating to Sage Yajhavalkya that Parasara Rsi, his father, engaged 
himself in devout austerities on the Krsna river bank. Being pleas¬ 
ed with his austerities ^ahkar appeared before him and expressed 
his desire to grant him a boon. Par.isara Rsi in all humility 
expressed his desire to accept the boon from the Narasiroha 
incarnation of the Lord. Upon this, Aahkar in accordance with the 
wish of Plis devotee appeared in the Narasiriiha incarnaiion. 
Parasara. on keeping the idol in front of him, began to perform 
religious rites with all devotion and at the end of it, it was imers- 
cd in the river at the behest of the God Himself. This spot came 
to be known as Jvdld Narasithha Tirtha as fire flames were leaping 
out of the crown of the idol. 

In about Saka 100. corresponding to 178 A.D., one Rdjd Bhim is 
supposed to have taken the idol out of the river. Thi'; view has 
been substantiated by Krsna Mdhdtmya, which in its 45th chaptei 
states that in the kingdom of Karnatak. in the village Anjan then 
lived a Brahman couple who had been cursed with deafness and 
blindness by a rsi for certain of their acts. To expiate from tht 
curse they came to Jvdld Narasimha Tirtha in the village called 
Knundinyapur which has been identified with modern Narsingptu 
and engrossed themselves in religious mortification. This they did 
for full twelve years at the end of which period, God, having been 
pleased with their penance, appeared to them in a dream and told 
them to go to Rdjd Blum who was then ruling at Kundal, and ask 
him to take Him out of the river. So saying the God vani.shed 
and surprisingly the couple was also cured of their disabilities. Or 
narrating the dream to the Rdjd, no time was lost in taking the 
idols out of the river bed. Now SarnudreSvar Mdhdtmya men 
tions a king of Kundal or Kundinpur by name Saiyesvar wh( 
established the temple of Sagaresvar about 9.65 km (six milesl froir 
Narsirigpur and who died on Caitra Siiddha 5, Saka .310. It alst 
gives a list of seven of his predecessors, who are also supposed tc 
have reigned in that country. Bhlsmaka has been named as the 
first of the predecessors and it is quite likely that BhTm is the 
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corrupt form of Bhismaka.* It has been asserted that Satyesvar 
was a Yadava king' and later in about 1187, one of the princes of 
this dynasty by name Bhillama established an independent king¬ 
dom at Devagirl, the modern Daulatabad. To his lineage belongs 
Ramdevraya who, it is said, ordered his minister Hemadri or 
Hemadpant to build a suitable shrine for the idol. The present 
temple might have been the result of that order and constructed 
in such a way as to preserve it from Musalraan onslaughts which 
had just then started. It might have been built in about 1273 
which corresponds with the regnal period of Ramdevraya. But 
definite evidence to substantiate this view is lacking and in its 
absence the name of the builder should remain in obscurity. The 
superstructure above does not bear any resemblance to Hcmad- 
panti style. 

Palasi, with a population of 1,301 according to the Census of 
1961, is a small village in Khaniipur tdluka, 32.18 km (21 miles) 
ease of Vite and 11.26 km (seven miles) south-east of Khanapur. 
It is to the north of the Ciplun-Karhad-Bijapur road, and has to 
the extreme east a curious fort called Kuldurg about 44.21 hectares 
(one hundred and ten acres) in area. The fort lies on a plateau 
lietween two streams descending down a steep rocky hill into the 
Man valley which lies about 213.36 metres (700 ft.) below. There 
are the remains of a wall and some bastions on the south-west 
side. All other sides have no defence except the great natural 
steepness of the hill side. Inside the fort are to he seen the 
plinths of several old buildings and they are, including the fort, 
said to be of great antic]uiiy. The fort is said to have been built 
by a Koli Rdjci who endeavoured to lead an insurrection against 
the Bhoj Rdjd of Panhajii. In 1827 Captain Clunes notices Palasa 
as a small village on the Varna with twenty-five houses. There are 
a primary school and a library. 

Palus is a village of 10,629 inhabitants in Tasganv tdluka, on the 
Karhad-Tasgafiv road about 16.09 km (fen miles) north-west of 
Tasganv. Large tracts of its land have come under the Krsna 
canal irrigation scheme. The land is extremely fertile and sugar¬ 
cane and cotton are grown in abundance. The family of the 
famous musician Visnu Digambar Paliiskar hailed from this 
village. Besides a primary school, the village has a h'gh school 
and an industrial training school. There are a post office, a health 
centre, a family planning centre and a veterinary dispensary. It is 
one of the centres in Tasganv tdlukd, providing breeding bulls to 
the villages. A workshop run on co-operative basis and manufact¬ 
uring spare parts for oil engines, etc., has recently been set up. It 
also manufactures pumps. There is a temple dedicated to a saint 
by name Dhondiba, who was supposed to possess supernatural 
powers and who could foretell any coming disaster. His prophesies 
used to come true. On Kdrtika Vadya EkddaU a fair in honour 
of this saint is held. 


*Biii the story has no historical basis. 
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Fed (pop. 6,127) is largely an agricultural village in Tasganv 
kilukd lying 20.92 km (12 miles) north-east of the tdiiikd head¬ 
quarters. Bdjri, jowar and groundnut are the chief crops grown. 
It was said to have been granted by Chatrapati SivajI to one 
Crdaji Sendage, a sarddr in his service, for personal maintenance 
(1656). One Nathaji Sendage belonging to the iSehdage fraternity 
is said to have held a high rank under the Pesvds, and it was he 
who built three vadas whose ruins the village contains to the 

present day. The vddds are to the south, north and the centre 
of the village, respectively. None of these are in good repair and 
the wells inside have gone dry. In the environs of the vudd to 
the north a small settlement has sprung up. To water the 

elephants Nathaji had sunk a large well and constructed a trough 
along Tasgahv-Khanapur road and though the well is now filled with 
earth, the trough is in tact with the figures of sun and the crescent 
carved in relief against the outsitle. To the north of this along 
the road leading to the village is a temple Of Sidoba also said to 
have been built by Nathaji Sendage. A part of the roof has 
given way and the shrine is extremely in bad repair. 

Peth, 17"’’ y north latitude and 74'’ 17' east 

longitude. with 8f6l.l inhabitants in 1961 is a 
village in V;i|va tdliikd about 4.82 km (2 miles) west of Islampur 

and 72.42 km (45 miles) .south-east of Satara. It is sittiated at the 

jimctiott of the Poona-Bangalorc and the Sahgli-Pcth road. As its 
very name suggests it is one of the local trade centres. Its chief 
products are tobacco, betel-leaves, chilli and sugarcane. However, 
much of its importance has declined in recent years owing to the 
shifting of the sub-divisional headquarters from Peth to Islampur. 
The chief traders are Gujars who deal chiefly in raw sugar which 
they buy from the local cultivatons and then send to places like 
Ciplun and RatnagirT. There are three primary schools, a high 
school and five co-operative societies. There are the usual dispen¬ 
saries and a post office also. There are temples dedicated to Khan- 
doha and Mankesvara. A yearly fair in honour of Khandoba is 
held in the month of Phdlgini. It lasts for three days- It is 
attended by over 10,000 persons. The fair is chiefly noteworthy 
in the eyes of the people for the yearly occurrence of a miracle, 
when an aged Maiig breaks an iron chain when the spirit of the 
deity is supposed to enter his body after much loud supplication. 
A fair in honour of Mankoba is also held. 

Pracitgad in ^iriila mahdl about 64.27 km fforty miles) north¬ 
west of Peth, is a hill-fort projecting westwards from the edge 
of the main range of the Sahyadris with the Kohkan on three of 
its sides and joined to the Deccan on the fourth side by a narrow 
strip. The fort is in a very inaccessible situation at the junction 
of the village of Rundhiv in Satara with Nairi and Srngarpur in 
the RatnagirT district. The paths to the fort pass over the crest 
of the Sahyadris through thick forest or over sheet rock and 
unite at a point about 1.60 km (a mile) from the fort. It is 
about 6.43 km (four miles) either from Rundhiv of lavjT. the 
nearest villages., JavlT is 6.42 km (four miles) from Peth Lond 
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pass which there joins the Varna valley track. The path to Jav^ 
runs north-east from Peth Lond and seems to have been the one 
most used in former days. Rundhiv is 6.43 km (four miles) 
south-east of Mala, the village at the top of the Mala pass- 
Fcom the junction of the two paths it is about 1.60 km (a mile) 
to the edgl of the Sahyadris and from here a winding path 
leads on to a small neck or gorgd about 27.43 metres (thirty 
yards) long and about 60.96 metres (200 ft.) below, crossing 
which the gate is. reached. A narrow ledge runs at the level ot 
the gate right round the fort ami at the western end communi¬ 
cates with a steep path leading down to Konkan._ Above this 
ledge is a scarp varying in .height from 9.14 to 18.28 meties (30 
to 60 feet) and crowned with towers on the cast and west and a 
wall all round loopholed for musketry. The wall is m parts 
composed of enormous boulders unmortared, m others or 
smaller stones to which mortar has been applied. On the west 
is a sort of prominence fortified by a tower capable of mounting 
several guns. The top is undulating and in area not more than 
1.21 to 1.61 hectares (three or four acres) at the outside, the 
extreme length being not more than 182.89 metres (two 
hundred yards) and the breadth not more than 91.44 metres 
(one hundred yards). Under the scarp on the south side are some 
cave ponds filled with excellent water. On the top on the west 
is a large pond and one or two smallet ones with a less cerUin 
supply. There are ruins of buildings all over the fort. The 
headquarters apparently were near the centre on the east side. 

There is nothing to show what the other buildings were. Who 
built Pracitgad is not known, but the nature of some of its 
masonry points to a considerable age, perhaps anterior to t e 
Musalman rule. In 1862 PracitgacJ is mentioned as a dis¬ 
mantled and dilapidated fort with ample water. It was said to 
have contained a garrison of 300 men but was then deserted and 
not garrisoned. 


Pracitgad was never the scene of any notable event until 1817 
when it was seized by a GosavT named Citursing, who gave him¬ 
self out to be the younger brother of Sahu, the Satara Raj^ 
The real Citursing was, by his gallantry an object of 
interest at the time, and being considered dangerously hostile 
to the Pesvd, Triihbakjl Dehgle seduced him to a conference and 
imprisoned him in the fort of Kafigon in Kolaba where he 
eventually died. The pretended Citursing, however, out 

that he had c.scaped to Pracitgad- He got possession of the fort 
by a daring enterprise suggested by a traditionary account of 
SivajT’s exploits. From before the time of Sivaji it was usual for 
villagers to supply leaves and grass for thatching the fort 
houses. The insurgents having corrupted one or two per.wm in 
the garrison a party of them each loaded with a bundle of 
grass, with his arms concealed in it, appeared at the fort g^te in 
the dress of villagers to depo-it. as they pretended,, the annual 
supply. Admittance being thus gained they surprised the 
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garrison and possessed themselves of the fort'. From Pracitgad 
as his headquarters, the pretender Citursing plundered the 
surrounding country until the fort was taken by Colonel 
Cunningham on the 10th of June 1818. He encamped as near 
as the forest would permit and shortly afterwards occupied a 
high hill which immediately commanded the place. The com¬ 
mandant was sent to Citursing with a demand for surrender but 
without effect. Captain Spiller was admitted under a flag of 
truce and did all he could to induce the garrison to surrender. 
They promised to do so. But Colonel Cunningham, not relying 
on their promises, sent back during the night for one of the 
guns which had been brought the previous day to the top of the 
adjoining south Tivra pass. By the exertions of the detachment 
and assistance sent from Satiira the gun was mounted by two in 
the morning. The commandant was warned of the consequen¬ 
ces if the fort was nor immediately surrendered. No satisfactory 
answer was received and the shelling began. The first two shells 
caused considerable alarm, but the cover was so good that the 
garri.son could not be reached and finding this out they defied 
the British force. Captain Spiller then proposed to blow up the 
gate with musketry and Assistant Surgeon Redford volunteered 
to accompany him. Fifty men of the 6th Regiment and a party 
of the auxiliary force weir then formed and advanced to the 
gateway on the opposite side of the tower. A heavy fire prevent¬ 
ed the besieged from suspecting what was going on at the gate. 
A hole was blown through the gate sufficient to admit Captain 
Spiller, but a grenadier stuck owing to his cartridge box. 
Captain Spiller returned and enlarged the hole enough to get 
every one through. Colonel Cunningham and Surgeon Redford 
had by this time joined the party. They all got through one by 
one and concealed themselves in the gateway till the whole 
party had entered. They then rushed upon the garrison who 
were completely surprised and fled panic-stricken in all direc¬ 
tions. The fort was taken without the loss of a man. The 
enemy had five men killed and the fort suhhediir wounded, aad 
Citursing and family were taken prisoners". 

Renavij about 8 kra (five miles) east of Vite, with 1.901 
inhabitants as per ilie 1961 Census, is a village in Khanapur 
tdlukd situated to the east on the Khanapur plateau. There is a 
primary school teaching up to seventh standard, a branch post- 
office, a multipurpose co-operative society and a vasatigrha. 
Among the crops taken, jowar, bajra, udid and groundnut figure 
prominently. 

RenavT is celebrated for an old temple dedicated to Revan 
Siddh. a local .saint of repute, said to have been under the 
special favour of Dattarraya and a great favourite of the 
Lingayats. It was built in the 16th century and lies hardly 

Compare Grant Puff's Afor/tilins, 6.S note, 6.S2 ; Penflhuri and Maratha 
War Papera. 

2. Pendhari and Maratha War Papers, 366, Bombay Courier, 20th June 1818, 
Grant Puff's Marathas, 618, 
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three furlongs away from the village. The temple consists of an 
image’Chamber and a mandap all walled in but without a spire, 
the whole being about 9.29 m” (100 ft. square). The mandap 
with six open pillars, is 0.14x12.19 metres (30'x40') and has at 
the entrance an image of nandl housed in a canopy. The 
image-chamber containing the image of Revan Siddh is 4.57 x 
4.57 metres (I5'xl5'). It is in a standing posture and made of 
cloth stuffed with cotton. It wears a facial plaque of brass, and 
its bands and feet are clothed in solver sheets. Nearby there is a 
stone-slab about 3.04x1.21 metres (10'x 4') from below which 
water trickles. This water is used as HrtJi and hence the stone is 
considered to he holy. Within the compound there is one 
dipmM and two more outside. The cloisters that are seen near 
the temple are supposed to have been built by the devotees of 
the saint. The temple is a conspicuous object on the .south side 
of the Cipkin-Karhad-Bijapur road as soon as the plateau is 
reached. To the east of this sacred shrine is Urul Siddh and to 
the west in a tunnel is Visvaradya. The story runs that the 
Revan mountain was formerly compesed of five metals. White 
crystals are found in abundance on the mountain and these are 
used as hhasma by the devotees. Besides, soils of various 
colours are also found. As many as 84 tlMhas or holy centres 
were believed to have been .situated on this sacred mount but all 
except six have disappeared. Tho.sc now in existence are a 
gomukh, two liarandyake and three flower gardens. Among 
other miracles with which the saint is credited, it is said of him 
that while staying at the house of a Brahman in Vite who had 
lost all his seven children, he commanded the Brahman’s wife 
to cut the last child into seven pieces from which he created 
seven new children. He is said to have attained immortality 
and is .still believed to hover round the place. A yearly fair is 
held in February which attracts thousands of devotees from 
places like. Barsi. Solapur and Karnatak. A majority of the 
disciples of this saint arc spread over Maharastra and Karnatak. 

Sahgli, (pop. 78.338) the headquarters of the district of the 
same nariic lies on the left bank of the Krsna about 4 km 
(2)4 miles) north-east of its confluence with the Viirna. It is 
48.28 km (30 miles) east of Kolhapur and 9.65 km (six miles) 
north-west of Miraj with both of which it is connected by rail 
as well as by road. The latter town is an important junction on 
the Poon.i-Bangalore route of the South-Central Railway giving 
access to important cities, and towns like Poona, Bombay, Kolha¬ 
pur, Bclgahv, Bijapur, Bangalore and Solapur via Pandharpur. 
A section of the same railway also connects Miraj with Kurdu- 
vadT and Latur. Convenient travel by buses from Sahgli to 
Kolhapur, Belgahv, Bijapur and Poona is also possible. The 

favourable situation of Sahgli in respect of transport and com¬ 

munications is responsible for its commercial prosperity to a 
very large degree. 

The town which occupies 28.48 kra“ (11 sq. miles) of area 

consists of the old town and the new town. The old town lies 
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CHAPTER 19. on a slight eminence immediately on the river bank. Its streets, 
though narrow and crooked, have nearly all been put into good 
Sancli. order with kerb stones and properly constructed gutters. The 
new town also liesi on the river bank and was founded at the 
beginning of the 19th century when the late Chief Cintamanrav 
established himself at Sangll. It consists of the Peth Bhag, 
Vakhar Bhag, Sivaji Nagar, Extension Area etc., extending right 
up to Visram Bag. The Chiefs of Saiigli, have contributed much 
in the making of modern SangiT, its prosperity and the well¬ 
being of its people. This part of the town is well laid out with 
straight, broad and handsome roads, clean and sanitary living 
conditions, modern buildings and lovely parks and gardens. 
The Sivaji Nagar and the Extension Area is for the most part 
occupied by well-to-do people possessing roomy and agreeable 
bungalows. The Peth and Vakhar Bhags are residential-cttm- 
commercial and business areas of the town. The quarry east of 
the town is mainly occupied by labourers. Sfinglivadi on the 
western side, hitherto an independent revenue area. has. since 
been merged in SanglT town and comes within the fold of the 
Saiigli municipality. It consi ts mainly of farm lands. 

While there was no tap water-supply, the bulk of the people 
used river water and to facilitate the fetching of water five 
flights of steps or ghats were erected by Appasaheb (1801-1851). 
Beginning from the Chief’s residence, which is now used by the 
family Divdtf (the royal family now residing in M.il Bungalow 
on the Madhavnagar road) the gfidls in order are, the Mnidd 
ghat, Sdhglivddi, the Krmd the Vipiu and the Sudnica ghat. 
They are in excellent repair. 

Sangll is a very big trading centre and is considered to be the 
second largest market in agricultural produce in Maharastra 
State and ranks next only to Bombay. It has an Agricultural 
Market-produce Committee. The forward market in turmeric 
and oil-seeds at Sangll is counted as one of the important 
markets of its kind in India. Besides, there is a flourishing 
trade in tobacco. A Co-operative Sugar Factory has recently 
been established. There are three spinning and three weaving 
mills and 20 powerloom units. There are also various engineer¬ 
ing and small-scale industries and recently a co-operative indus¬ 
trial estate has been established' where 25 small-scale industries 
have actively started production. By virtue of its being a large 
commercial centre branches of almost all the major banks have 
been established here. 

The offices of the Collector, Zilla Pari.sad, District and Judicial 
Magistrates’ Courts, District Superintendent of Police, Public 
Health, Buildings arid Communications, and Sanitary Sub-Divi¬ 
sion may be noted as the most important. The town has also 
post and telegraph and telephone exchange facilities. 

Besides private clinics and bosytitals the town has a civil 
hospital conducted by Government, 3 allopathic and one ayur¬ 
vedic dispensaries and a maternity home of the municipality 
and a veterinary dispensary maintained by the Zilla Parisad. 
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SahglT is a beautiful metropolis vibrating with activities, 
educational and cultural no less than commercial. The holy 
Krsna river with its ghats and temples gives it a religious back¬ 
ground, As far as education and learning are concerned Sahgll- 
Miraj areas have excellent facilities. Within the municipal 
limits alone there are 41 primary schools, besides Montessoris 
including one conducted by the municipality, 11 high schools, 
two technical schools, one B.T. college, two S.T.C. colleges and 
a college with the faculties of Arts and Science. Besides there 
are the Wellingdon College of Arts and Science, Cintamanrav 
Patvardhan College of Commerce, Valcand College of Engineer¬ 
ing, and the Medical College at Miraj established in collabora’ 
tion with Miraj Medical Centre by Government. Among the 
libraries, the Sdhgli Nagar Vdcandlaya deserves a mention. 

Among the means of recreation could be mentioned the fol¬ 
lowing clubs and theatres; Rotary and Lions Clubs and the 
local clubs like Gymkhana and MahiM Parisad. To the right 
of the road running towards Miraj, just near the rest house, an 
extensive ground for the erection of a stadium has been set 
aside. The town has six einc-theatres and three Ndtya Mandirs, 
of which two are owned by the municipality. Saiigll has the 
credit of being the birth place of the Marathi drama. It was 
Sltd-Svayamvara (1843) written by Visnudas Bhave who enjoyed 
the patronage of the Chief of Sahgla, the late Sir Cintamanrav 
Appasaheb Patvardhan. The veteran Marathi- dramatists 
Govind Ballal Deval and Krsnaji Prabhakar Khadilkar hailed 
from this place. 

Constitution .—The municipality at Sahgli was constituted in 
1876 and has an area of 28.54 km- (11.02 sq. miles) under its 
jurisdiction. The president, elected by the councillors from 
among tbemselves, is the administrative head. He carries on 
the administration with the assistance of the necessary officers 
and the other staff. 

Finance .—Tn 1962-63 municipal income amounted to 
Rs. 23,94,233. However, this sum excludes Rs. 22,62,483, as 

being the income under extra-ordinary and debt heads. The 
income comprised revenue derived from municipal rates and 
taxes Rs. 20,06,003 ; realisation under special acts Rs. 8,797 ; 
municipal property and powers apart from taxation Rs. 85,513, 
grants and contributions Rs. 1,54,891 and miscellaheous 
Rs. 1,39,029. Expenditure duriog the same year amounted to 
Rs. 37,68,463. This also excludes a sum of Rs. 9,09,053 incurred 
on extra ordinary and debt heads. Expenditure comprised 
general administration and collection charges Rs. 8,43,925 ; 
public Safety Rs.. 65,646; public health and convenience 

Rs. 23,58,948 ; public instruction Rs. 4,16,422 ; contributions 
Rs. 24,693 ; miscellaneous Rs. 35,766 and loans Rs. 23,063. 

Markets and Buildings .—Two vegetable and fruit markets are 
constructed by the municipality. The one in the Peth Bhag is 

in the heart of the town and has good stalls ; the other named 
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CH APTER 19. gg Chatrapati Sivaji Mtmdai is near the bus stand and was 
Places. constructed in 1958 at a cost of Rs. 88,000. It has 48 vegetable 
Sangli. ttnd fruit stalls each measuring 0.929 nv (10 ft. square). The 
Municipality maternity home building has cost Rs. 55,000 and was constructed 
in 1961. In the same year the new municipal building was 
constructed at a cost of Rs. 1,80,000. It has a small clock-tower. 

Health, sanitation and water-supply.—Besides the maternity 
home, the municipality maintains two allopathic and two 
ayurvedic dispensaries. Family planning centres are attached to 
two of these dispensaries. A civil hospital and a veterinary dis¬ 
pensary are conducted by Government. 

As yet, the town ha^! no underground drainage system. Some 
parts have flush type latrines attached to underground sceptic 
tanks. The drains and gutters are of cement concrete. The 
stillage water is let in the main open gutter and then allowed to 
flow in its natural gradient. A part of it is allowed to flow 
alongside the Kr.srui river. The scheme of underground 
drainage is already under preparation of the Public Health 
Department of Government. 

SahgU town has the mo,st modern system of water-supply 
employing scientific methods of purification. There are two 
water-works constructed side by side on the Krsna bank near 
Rama Teka^i Mandir. The old water-works was installed in 
1910 and was designed to supply 31,82,172 litres (6 lakh gallons) 
of water per day. But with the increase in population it was 
unable to cope up with the corresponding increase in demand. 
Hence a new water-works was taken up in 1956 and completed in 
1958. It has cost eight lakhs of rupees and is designed to supply 
1,81,83,840 litres (40 lakh gallons) of water per day. The entire 
distributary system was also overhauled at a cost of Rs. 18 lakhs 

Education .—Primary education is compulsory and is managed 
by the Zilla Parisad. Towards this end the municipal contri¬ 
bution amounted to Rs. 1,50,639 in 1961-62. 

Fire-fighting Service .—Three fire fighters fitted with all the 
necessary equipment are maintained by the municipality. 

Cremation and Burial Places ,—Cremation and burial places 
are under municipal control. Separate grounds have been set 
aside for different communities. 

Objects. Of the objects of interest the Ganc^durg fort is of historical 
importance. It is an octagonal .building with round bastions at 
each external angle. It was surrounded by a broad moat which 
for the most part is filled up by refuse. The walls which are 
about 4.57 metres (15 ft.) thick and 5.18 metres (17 ft.) high are 
built of stone and mortar with a parapet, now destroyed, of 
burnt brick and lime. Formerly, there was a low loopholed wall 
of stone and mud, known as the tevni round the fort: but it 
has now disappeared, the stones having been used for public 
buildings. The fort had only one eittrance on the north. Now 
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there arc two more entrances on the southern and the eastern CHAPTER. 19. 
sides, respectively. The first gateway is on the counter scarp 
lietween the circular loopholcd bastions about 6.40 metres 
(21 tt.) high. On the edge of the scarp there is another and 
much stronger gate Hanked on either side by two large circular 
bastions loopholcd for musketry and opposite the gate is a large 
bastion commanding the entrance which here turns to the left. 

On either side of these Hank bastions and running round the 
large bastion are bomb-proof chambers of burnt brick which 
once served as the ejuarters for the garrison. These very 
quarters are now occupied by, hotels and typewriting institutions. 

These casement.s are continued at intervals all round the fort. 

Inside, two medium sized cannons are lying in disuse. The fort 
was dismantled and disarmed after the mutiny in 1858. It never 
was a place of any strength, being commanded from the high 
ground of the old town. Inside is the divanklidnd, a large build¬ 
ing of stone and burnt brick purely in the Hindu style which 
formerly was the Chief’s resitlence. Now the fort and its 
premises house the various government offices like the Collec- 
tor's the treasury, the central jail, .sanitary sub-division, public 
health, home guards, etc. Wiihin the premises there is a B.T. 

College, a high school, the museum which has been proposed to be 
shifted elsewhere, and quite a few re.sidential bungalows. 


The Museum, for the pre,sent is housed in a small building 
owned by the Rdjii of Sahgli within the fort premises. At the 
entrance of the building enlarged photographs of the famous 
caves of Karla, Ajanta and Ellora are displayed. A model of 
the bridge across the Krsna in Sangll city is kept in a wooden 
showcase. In a big and well ventilated hall on the first storey 
of this building is the major collection. Of the collection the 
most important are the original paintings of A. N. Muller and 
James Wales. There is a fine painting of Nana Phadnis from 
Menavali vddd. It also contain; a few paintings of Dhurandhar, 
the well-known artist. 


ll'illingdon 

College 

Museum, 


The collection displayed in the museum consists of Western 
and Eastern curios such as Roman Clock, a model of the 
leaning tower of Pisa, Hower pots, Chinese porcelain, a model of 
golden temple of Buddha in Japan. There are also various 
other objects of fine art such as ivory carved objects and sandal 
wood articles. 


There are marble statues of Julius Caesar, Cleopatra,' and 
small models of the British royal family. The Raja of Sangll 
donated his entire collection to this museum. 

In 1954, the museum was taken over by the Wellingdon 
College for management and the Principal acts as its director. 
It receives an annual grant of Rs. 1,500 towards its maintenance 
expenditure. In 1961 it received Rs. 5,000 from the Government 
of India for printing picture post-cards and purchase of show 
cases. It is felt that the primary requirements of the museum 
are space and a trained curator in the absence of which no 
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19. substantial progress can be achieved. For this purpose the 
college authorities have applied to the Government of India for 
a budding grant of Rs. 2,50,000. 

The museum at present has very few exhibits of local iim 
portance and interest. But efforts are being made to acquire old 
sculptures and manuscripts. It is open to the public between 2 
and 6 p.m. 

Of all the objects of interest in SahglT town in point of beauty 
and magnificence, Ganes temple is of the greatest attraction and 
draws hundreds of devotees everyday. It is said and believed 
by one and all that the Patvardhan Sarddrs achieved power and 
success and ultimate greatness due to the blessings, of this deity. 
It is the Kuladaivata of not only the Patvardhans but of at least 
more than half the population of Sahgli. Besides the main 
temple of Ganes there are four more, but smaller ones, of 
Suryanariiyan, Cintamanesvar, I^aksmT-Narayan and Cinta- 
manesvari, which together with the chief deity forms the 
Ganapati pancdyalan. 

The construction work was started by the late Sii Appasaheb 
Patvardhan and was actually completed in about 1844. The 
blocks of stone employed in the construction were brought from 
the Jyotiba hills near Kolhapur, a distance of nearly 64.37 to 
72.42 km (40 to 45 miles). Those had to be brought on htige 
platforms which required about fifteen bullocks to pull. 

The whole, including the former residence of the Chief, 
stands in a fairly large quadrangular court. The Chief’s resi¬ 
dence is close by aird facing the river, on which side there is a 
wall flanked by two bastions and loopholed for musketry. Sri 
Cintamanrav Appahaheb Patvardhan built the mandap at a 
later date. The stone used is of the same type as that employed 
for the construction of the original temple and the sculptural 
work and the designs are also befitting the original shrine. It 
was completed in 1952 and was inaugurated at the hands of 
Dr. Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan, the then Vice-President of India 
and the present President. 

A huge and massive gate of red sand-stone, recently construct¬ 
ed, leads into the spacious courtyard planted with coconut 
palms and very many other trees and plants, in the midst of 
which stands the sacred temple of Ganapati. The gate has a 
grandeur of its own and is the work of skilled architects and 
artisans of great repute. It is composed of three arch-shaped 
entrances, each crowned with a gumhaz. The central arch is 
loftier and bigger than the side ones and has superb stone jali 
lattice work. They are also decorated with many other patterns 
and carvings. From the threshold of the gate one can have a 
complete view of the inside of the temple, 

A finely decorated lofty door leads into the extensive 
mandap hall supported on eight highly polished and ornamented 
pillars. It has galleries on two sides having a number of arches 
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formed in between very many pillars, also of polished black 
stone. Even the ceiling of the mandap bears lovely creeper— 
designs, with a huge chandelier, with innumerable prisms, 
hanging from the centre of the ceiling, in addition to the main 
entrance there are four more doors, two on either side. On the 
walls are reproduced sacred hymns from the Bhagyadgitd. 

The original edifice built by Sri Appasaheb Patvardhan is on 
a dais of about 15.24x9.14 metres (50'x30') having about 
14 pillars also of polished black stone. These pillars form ten 
arches and are ornamented suitably. Of the same colour are the 
tiles that pa^ the floor. In the gdbhdrd is placed the white 
marble idol of Ganapati with Rdhi and Sidhi to the right and 
left, re.spectively. All these idols are housed in a small dome¬ 
like structure also of white marble, which in turn is installed on 
a 1.16 metres (V/i ft.) pedestal of black stone. In the back¬ 
ground is a mirror which besides reflecting the idols gives an 
excellent view of the front side of the temple. This part is 
approached by steps fixed at both the extreme ends. On the 
.same platform but outside 'the gdbhdrd, to the right of the 
visitor, is a casket of glass containing the chariot of Arjuna. 
While the chariot is of sandal wood, the images of Arjuna and 
Krsna are of ivory. It delineates Krsna preaching Bhagvadgltd 
to Arjuna when he refused to fight the Kauravas on the historic 
battle-field of Kuruksetra. The gdbhdrd is crowned by a iikhar 
with a brass spire plated with gold. It bears various designs and 
carvings and figure-filled niches. In the corners there arc 
smaller replicas of the main iikhar. There is a fine terrace 
above the mandap. 

The shrine is an excellent specimen of stone carvings and 
especially the glass-like poli.shed stone-work evokes admiration. 
Unrivalled in its finish and magnificence, it has become an 
object of keen interest for the people visiting Sahglj. Though 
over a century has elapsed since the construction of the original 
shrine it has not lost its beauty in the slightest degree. In the 
courtyard on either side there are two fountains, shaped like 
lotus, flowers. 

Of the remaining four temples of the panedyatan, two, viz., 
Cintamane^var and Suryanarayan are on the right side, 
arranged one behind the other, placing one of the fountains 
mentioned above in the middle. The other two, viz., Lak^mi- 
Narayan and Cintamane^varl arc on the left also arranged in 
the same manner. They arc more or less identical replicas of 
the original edifice of the Ganapati temple and contain white 
marble idols of the respective gods and goddesses. Behind the 
temple of Suryanarayan there is the figure of a baby elephant 
shown to be trampling a tiger under its feet. It is of black stone. 

Ganei Calurthi festival is the most important of all and attracts 
thousands of persons. The temple enjoys indm grants made by 
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In the backyard of the Gancs temple court there is a small 
black stone idol of Kurancsvarl. It is housed in a small arch of 
stone. The goddess is said to fulfil the wishes of Her devotees 
and hence people attach much religious significance to it. People 
visiting the Gane^ temple generally take darsan of this goddess too. 

Gomatu Mandif Gomalii Mandir or Pdnjarpol Samst]ia is located in the area 
7 known after the second name at a stone’s throw from the Ganapati 

Samstha, shrine. It was started by Sri Annasaheb Sakharam Rajinfine in 

&aka 1826 with the sole intention of saving the old and disabled 
cattle from falling into the hantls of butchers. Provision of 
fresh and pure milk for new horn babes and breeding of healthy 
cattle for agricultural purposes was later on made another of its 
objectives. The Gomata mandir consists of two long qiuadrangular 
halls quite separate and detached from each other forming a 
narrow lane in between. At the farther end of the passage is a 
small ten-arched canopy containing a white marble idol of Krsna 
leaning,against a cow also made of the same stone. Two of the 
pillars forming the front arch have been magnificently decorated 
with small, carefully set-in white and stained glass pieces. Of the 
two halls one is used as a cow shed and the other is equipped with 
stage performance equipment where dramas can be enacted or 
marriage receptions held. The hall is let on hire. Attached to 
this are a few apartments which are aLso rented. 

On the walls of the cattle shed the whole life story of Kr.sna 
right from his birth in Karhsa’s prison is illustrated by means of 
a series of fine picture paintings. On one of the walls of the 
second hall are a few more depicting some of His acts and deeds. 
In addition, in this hall, there are painted portraits of eminent 
Indians like, Mahatma Gandhi, Jawahaiial Nehru, Rajendra 
Prasad, Sardar Patel, Subhash Chandra Bose, Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, Rabindranath Tagore, Vinoba Bhave, Sarojini 
Nayadu, Dr. Radhakrishnan and Bhaurav Patil, the last named 
being a well-known philanthrophi.st of Saiigll. There are also like 
portraits of Buddha, Rama,, Slta, Laksml and Sarasvatl. 

The roofs of both these halls arc arranged in such a way that 
they form a series of crests and troughs in the front. In these 
troughs and crests are .set in small but majestic statues of 
Chatrapati SivajJ riding on a horse wdth a drawn sword. Rani 
Laksmibal of JhansI, also in the same pose, Dattatraya leaning 
against a cow and that of Kj-sna. Gomata mandir is registered 
with government and was receiving an annual grant of Rs. 2,000 
from government in the initial stages. The grant has now been 
discontinued. Yet another branch of this samslhd has been opened 
at Kavthii. 

Tilak Mandir Tij-tk Mandir also known as Gita Mandir is in the Peth Bhag 
or and occupies a spacious court fenced by iron bars. In the com- 
Gitd Mandir. pound in a handsome little canopy is housed a marble bust of 
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Lokmanya Bal Gahgadhar Ti]ak, one of the greatest freedom- 
lighters of India. The canopy is four pillared, of which two are 
embedded in the back wall. On cither side in the same compound 
are two buildings in one of which is housed a library named as 
Gita Mandir and is dedicated to the memory of Lokmanya Tijak. 

The statues of Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru, the 
foremost makers of modern India, have been installed in the 
middle of the Mahatma Gandhi road just near the Sahgli railway 
station. These are of life-.size and are mounted on high pillar¬ 
like pedestals. 

An ecjuestrian statue of Chatrapati Sivaji Maharaj, cast in 
bronze, is installed right opposite the vegetable market named 
after him. Unlike many other statues, here he is shown to be 
riding on a mare depicted in a galloping position. It is mounted 
on a pedestal 3.65 metre.s. (12') broad and 2.43 metres (8') h:gh. The 
statue itself is 3.20 metres (lOjA') high and looks very majestic and 
imposing. It was installed at a total cost of Rs. 30,000 and was 
unveiled on 31st July 1962, by Shri Y. B. Chavan, the then Chief 
Minister of Maharastra and the present Home Minister of India. 

Par^vanath Svetambar Jain temple, standing in an enclosed 
courtyard, is situated in Vakhar Bnag. It has a 2.32 m- (25 ft. 
square) sabhamandap supported on 12 pillars of cement, each 
having a Garud figure at the ba c and winged female figures at 
the top, shown to be supporting the roof. These images are also 
of cement. They are excellently painted. A chandelier is hung 
from the ceiling. The gdbltdrd door-frame is studded with marble 
slabs while the side walls are set in with stained glass pieces 
arranged to form various types of flower patterns. The door is 
silver-plated and decorated with some excellent sculptural work. 
On either side of the entrance to the gftbhdrd there are niches in 
the wall containing idols of Ganapati and Padmavati Devi 
respectively. The gdbhdrd is 0.557 m’* (six feet square) and besides 
the main idol of Par^vanath with a silver prabhdval round it also 
contains those of Kuntinath, Mahavir and Arnath. The chief idol 
dons a silver crown. Mahavir Jayanti is the principal festival 
celebrated and is attended by nearly all the Svetambar Jains in the 
town. On this occasion a palanquin procession is taken. The 
temple is surmounted by a sikhar with a brass spire. A trust 
known as Parlivanath Jain Trust looks after the management. 

The garden named after the second son of the Rdjd of Sahgli is 
just near the municipal building and is spread over an area of 
1481.22 m" (1750 sq. yards), donated by the Rdjd. In the centre is 
installed a marble bust of Pratapsirhha and is flanked by two of 
the three fountains ornamenting the garden. Squares are prepared 
with the help of koyanel plants leaving paths and cross-paths. 
Some fine lawns have also been prepared. The cross-paths are 
decorated with bowers of creepers. Human and animal figures 
have been artistically cut out of the plants and are kept into shape. 
A part of it is set aside for females. There are also separate 
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corners for children provided with swings, merry-go-rounds, 
balances and such other types of devices. It also contains 
some species of birds and animals. In large boxes white 
rabbits and mice are kept. A large aviary contains some interest¬ 
ing species of birds. The Jijamata Sisu Mandir. a Montessori con¬ 
ducted by the municipality falls within the garden premises. There 
is a nursery growing a variety of flower plants. But the most 
striking feature of the garden is the cakravyuha or a sort of battle 
array also formed of koyanel plants. 

Kodandadharl Rama Mandir, about half a century old, is a 
private shrine located in SivajI Nagar area along Sahgli-Miraj 
road. Before reaching the mam hall a long narrow quandrangu- 
lar hall is to be crossed. The mandap is quire spacious and the 
chamber containing the idols is 1.39 m" (15 ft. square). A small 
canopy with its front side decorated with a silver arch holds the 
idols of Rtima, Laksmana and Sita, the first two of which don 
silver crowns. There are also idols of Hanuman, Ganapati and a 
ling symbol placed in small canopies at the other end of the 
mandap. Rdmanavami is the major festival celebrated. 

Nava Muralidhar temple, near iSivaji Maddat, is a strong edifice 
of masonry built on an elevated surface. It has a compound wall 
also of the same stone. Its 22 pillared spacious sabhdmandap has 
six doors and an equal number of windows. The pillars are of 
wood and half of them are embedded in the side walls. The 
gdbhdrd is on a higher plain from that of the mandap and has 12 
like pillars forming eight arches. These arches are ornamented 
with some fine creeper-carvings and floral patterns. The idols of 
Radha and Krsna are placed on a pedestal of polished black 
stone. Nearby, there are two marble images of cows. On either 
side of the gdbhdrd there is a room each, one of which is used as 
a store-house and the other is believed to be the retiring room of 
the deity. The temple has a sikhar of no great significance, 
with a brass .spire. In a canopy outside the mandap there is an 
image of Garuda. At the base of the .same canopy there is an 
aperture containing an idol of Hanuman. Gokiddslami is the 
only festival celebrated. 

Par^vanath Digambar Jain Mandir stands on the banks of the 
Kisna and though very antique (nearly 500 years old) is to date in 
a very good condition. It has an enclosure of brick and mortar 
on three sides, and the temple building excluding the sikhar 
which is of brick and cunam is of solid black stone. Its sabhd¬ 
mandap is divided into two halls. While the door-frame of the 
outer hall is very simple with no decorations, that of the inner 
hall is ornamented with very delicate and beautiful designs. In 
the centre of the inner hall there is a 0.929 m® (10 ft. square) 
cabulard or raised platform studded with marble tiles bearing 
embossed designs of flowers. It is used to perform the pujd. Gn 
either side of the gdbhdrd entrance there are two niches containing 
idols of Sarasvatl and a Ksetrapdl respectively. The gdhhard is 
3.04 x 2.43 metres (10'x 8') and there are three step-like arranged 
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pedestals, one above the other. On the lower step there is an idol 
o£ Nandesvar, and on the middle that of Parsvanath of white 
marble sheltered by a nine-hooded cobra image. On the upper¬ 
most there are three more idols of Parsvanath, hut are much 
smaller. A tall sikhar with a gold plated spire surmounts the 
temple. On it there are designs of niches studded with picture 
frames of Digambara Jains. In the four corners there are smaller 
replicas of the main §ikhar. Mahavir Jayanli is celebrated in 
Caitfa. 

Visnu Matidir \s situated on the hanks of the Krsna near Visnu 
ghdt. It seems to be qpite old from the decayed and worn out 
looks it wears. On three sides of it there is a wall enclosing a 
small court. Its mftndap is 10.66x7.31 (35^x25') and is of ordi¬ 
nary construction. There are galleries above, but they lie unused 
and unfrequented .since many years. The idol-chamber is 1.11 m^ 
(12 ft. square) and is of masonry. The idol of Visnu is four-handed 
armed with a disc and a cudgel. It is in a sitting posture with 
LaksmI, the goddess of wealth, on the left lap. On the same side 
there are tiny idols of Vittha! and Rakhumai. Though the temple 
edifice is quite big as compared to other shrines on the river 
bank, it is in no way significant but may passingly be noted. 

Situated in the Vakha r Bh:ig, the LaksmI-Narayan temple is a 
little over 40 years old. It is a simple modern building with a 
huge tnemdap having an open courtyard in the centre lined with 
10 pillars. The gdbhdrd measuring about 1.11 m^ (12 ft. square) 
contains the idols of Laksmt and Narayan on a platform in a 
standing posture, Crowns of silver don the sacred heads. 
Naravap is caturbhuj or four-armed and holds a conch shell, disc 
a cudgel and a lotus in the four hands. In the mandap there is 
an image of Garuda. Among the more important festivals cele¬ 
brated are Rdmanavami and Jmmdstami. 

Dvarakanath Mandir, situated not far away from Tilak Mandir, 
was built in 1930. It belongs to the Vaisnava community and 
occupies the entire ground floor of a private building. A door 
decorated with fine wood-work leads into the courtyard. The 
mandap is divided into two halves the outer and the inner, 
measuring 6.09x2.43 metres (20'x 8') and 10.66 x 3.65 metres 
(3S'xl2') respectively. It is on a raised plinth and has sixteen 
wooden pillars, the top of each of which is ornamented with female 
human figures finished with exquisite skill. The designs and deco¬ 
rations especially on the front four pillars are noteworthy. The 
mandap is entered through a 1.82x.914 metres (6'x3') door with 
its frame Bearing exquisite carvings. In the centre of the mandap 
there is a fountain with a chandelier overhanging. The 
gdbhdrd is 0.557 m’ (6 ft, square) and the idol of the god' is placed 
on a pedestal of Jaipur black marble. Crowns of peacock feathers, 
gold and silver are donned on different occasions accoiding as the 
Pusti Sampraddy prescribes. The temple though of modern con¬ 
struction is rendered beautiful by polished and fine wood-work 
which compares favourably with that on the ancient temples. 
Ookuldstami and Divdli are celebrated amidst great rejoicings. A 
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trust known as Dvarakanath public charity trust looks after the 
maintenance and property of the temple. The temple possesses 
three buildings bringing an annual income of Rs. 14,000 by way of 
rent. The trust has invested Rs. 39,000 in government securities 
and deposited Rs. 25,000 in the l)ank. 

Jumraa Masjid is in Patel cou'k and was built in 1277 Rajah, 
being now 110 years old. It is in the traditional style with a lofty 
entrance leading into the courtyard. The mosque consists of two 
halls, the outer measuring 7.62 x 3.65 metres (25'xi2') approxi¬ 
mately and the inner measuring 9.14x7.31 metres (30'x24'). On 
the walls of the mosque there are arch-like formations. The inner 
hall has a tin roof; but the front has a terrace and is crowned by 
two big minars. 

The Mecca Masjid is located in Peth Bhag. It was an old 
mos(juc but has now been rebuilt with the addition of a single 
storey. The upper storey has galleries and is divided into two 
halls of 12.19x4.57 metres (40'xl5') and 10.66x9.14 metres 
(35'X 30') dimensions, respectively. There are arch-like forma¬ 
tions on the wall and near the central arch there is an opening on 
the ground floor. The ground floor is also likewise divided into 
two halls and the measurements and other things are more or less 
the same as the first floor only with the exception that here there 
are no galleries. While the front covering the outer hall has a 
terrace, the back part has a tiled roof. Within the compound to 
the north there is a water-stor'mg tank with some coloured fishes. 

Amral is the biggest garden in Saiigli and was laid out some 125 
years ago by Sriraant Apjrasaheb Patvardhan and is said to derive 
its name from a large number of mango trees which were in exis¬ 
tence then. It covers an area of nearly 6.07 hectares (15 acres) 
and has a 304.80 metres (1,000 ft.) long entrance passage with 
avenues of splendid trees. It contains as many as 200 varieties of 
different trees, plants and shrubs of medicinal value. Of the trees 
prominent are tamarind, almond, deodar, c:asurina, a few of mango 
and many other varieties. The garden is now maintained by 
government and is placed in charge of the Superintendent of 
parks and Gardens, Maharasfra State. A nursery section has 
also been set up and it supplies plants required by the colleges in 
Sahglr doing research in botany. The nursery besides supplying 
one and a quarter lakh plants of 24 dfferent varieties to ihe Vana- 
mahotsaya, produces two lakhs of additional plants which are sold 
at nominal rates. Seeds and seedlings of different varieties of 
flower plants are also sold. The government spends nearly two 
lakhs of rupees annually on the maintenance of the garden. 

SanglT has yet another garden named as Sane Guruji [/dyun 
and is maintained by the municipality. 

The Rama temple on a rising ground is near the water-works 
providing water to Sahgll town, and hence is known as Rama 
Tekadi Mandir. Architecturally the temple is in no way signi¬ 
ficant but the idols are believed to have been installed by 'Tulsidas 
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Mahdrdj, one of the noted saints and hence it has been invested 
with utmost sanctity. In fact the structure- in which the idols are 
housed is a math having only a quadrangular hall supported on 12 
simple wooden pillars. At both the extreme ends of this hall 
there is a gdbhdrd each, in one of which are idols of Rama, 
Laksmana and Sita and in the other that of Hanuman. The main 
gdhhdrd is surmounted by a sikhar with a brass .spire. 
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Balaji temple, reported to be nearly 112 years old, is located Balap Mandir. 
along the main road and is privately owned hy the MnrvadI 
Vaisnava community. To the right of the entrance is a chamber 
containing a ling in its centre with a small image of nandi facing 
it. There is also a cabin containing idols of Sahkar, Parvati and 
Ganapati. The walls of this chamber, up to a height of 0.914 
metres (three feet) are studded with marble slabs bearing flower 
and other designs of considerable interest. Beyond this is the 
extensive 12.19x9.14 metres (40'x30') mandap supported on .10 
wooden pillars of stone bases. Some of these pillars have been 
arranged so as to form a quadrangle just near the gdbhdrd. 

Here, under a canopy studded with coloured marhle tiles, is an 
image of Maruti. The walls of the mandap have been similarly 
decorated as in case of the chamber outside. The mandap has 
double galleries, arranged one above the other. Gdbhdrd entrance 
is plated with silver, ornamented with artistic sculptural work. 

Both sides of the entrance arc studded with marhle tiles bearing 
embossed figures of Suryatiarayan, Visnu, Dattatraya, Ramapanca- 
yatan, Satyanarjiyan, Copal Krsna and many other deities. On 
the lowermost tiles are peacock figures, three on each side, depicted 
in a dancing mood. In the^ centre of the gdbhdrd, on a pedestal 
are placed the idols of Rama, his consort Sita, and Laksman made 
of five metals, wearing crowns of brocade. It also contains a 
tabouret plated with silver as also a small charpoy also made of 
silver. Both of these are ornamented with exquisite designs. The 
inside walls are decorated with tiles bearing coloured flower designs. 

Outside the rnaridap a narrow quadrangular hall is maintained 
for the use of ascetics and mendicants. Rdmanavami, Gokuldstami 
and Narasimha Calurthi are celebrated with great eclat. The 
Balaji Mandir (Pvt.) Trust looks after its management. It owns 
three buildings fetching an annual rent of Rs. 6,000. 


Hanuman Mandir, with a 10.66x9.14 metres (35'x30') mandap 
is situated along Datta-Maruti road. It is on a higher ground and 
is reached by climbing eight steps in two stages. The mandap is 
open on all the sides except for a lowly constructed balustrade. 
On one of the stones of the mandap an image of a tortoise has 
been carved in relief. There is a like image of Ganapati on 
the gdbhdrd lintel. The gdbhdrd is 0.743 m- (8 ft. square) 
and its door is plated with bra.ss sheets with some fine designs 
sclunturcd upon it. An idol of Hanuman besmeared with red- 
leafi is placed inside. Hanuman Jayantl and Rdmanavami are 
celebrated. Its management rests with the Ganes temple, .Saiigll. 
Attached to the temple is a dharmasdld, and in one of its rooms 
which lies exactly behind the temple is an idol of Ganapati. 
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Krmdbdi lemple.—Thcrc are a .scries of small temples on the 
bank of the Kr^na nearabout the bridge. Of these the Krsnabai 
temple and Satyavrata Tirtha Svdmi Samddhi claim import¬ 
ance. The Krsnabai temple is near the ghat (biggest of all) known 
after the goddess and is on an elevated ground approached by six 
big steps. In the front it has four pillars. A 1.39 m^ (fifteen feet 
square) gdhhdrd contains an idol of the goddess. The whole 
edifice is of masonry and is adorned by a sikhar. 

Rdmesvar temple. —To the right hantl side of the Krsnabai 
temple is the shrine of Ramesvar consisting of only one chamber 
5.48x5.48 metres (I8'xl8'). It contains an idol of Ramesvar in 
a sitting pose with a ling in front. It has a sikhar measuring 
nearly 6.09 metres (20 ft.) from the wall top. Practically all the 
shrines have identical sikhars though they may he varying in 
height. On a small platform oul.side the temple there are two 
broken and headless images of nandl. By the side, there is also 
a small shrine of Mariiti. 

Dattdtraya temple, —This shrine is to the left of the Kr.snabai 
temple. It is not a big temple but may be noted as it is visited 
by numerous people. A small gdhhdrd bolds the usual three¬ 
faced image of Dattatraya with images of cows and other 
animals nearby. In front there arc quite a few banyan trees 
worshipped by the women folk on Valasdvitri day. 

Mahadev temple. —Close by the Datta temple is a temple 
dedicated to Mahadev, built in Saka 1852. It contains the ling 
of Mahadev and is shaded by two banyan, two pipal and an 
umbar free. In front of the temple detached from it, is a tin 
shaded mandap. Numerous people visit the shrine everyday. 

Mdriiti temple. —^This temple is near Visnu ghat on the 
Knsna bank. It is a very small shrine, a cement shed of late 
having been constructed over it. The idol is believed to have 
been installed by Ramadas Svdmi. the guru of Chatrnpati Sivajl. 
On the river side at the base of the temple there are a few 
ovaris or small niche-like structures which are supposed to have 
been used by Sddhus to perform penance. The deity is held in 
high reverence and is believed to be a jagrta daivatn fulfilling 
the cherished wishes of its devotees. In the vicinity of the 
temple, scattered around it, are four lingas, a shrine of Ganapati 
and an unknown samddhi. Here there is one more shrine of 
Krsn.ahiir containing in addition to the idol of the goddess those 
of Sahkar and Ganapati. 

So numerous are the temples on the Krsna hank, though 
small in size, that they give the river and the town a religious 
background and sanctity. 

Srimat Satyavratatirlha Svdmi Samddhi. —The samddhi of Satya- 
vratatirtha Svdmi, the 18th Mathddhis belonging to Srlman- 
mddhvdcnrya LJttarddimath lineage, is near the Visnu ghdi. He 
took samddhi some 300 years ago. The usage of the prefix 
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satya (truth) came to be applied to the Uttarddl Mafhddhisas 
from this Svdmi. He came to the gddi after securing permis¬ 
sion from Srimat Vedanidhitirtha, the I7th MafhadfiiL He 
came on the banks of the Kfsna and engaged himself in penance 
and religious austerities and finally took samddhi there. 
Because of this, that part came to he known as Tapovatta. This 
place is still known for its spiritual inspiration. About a century 
and a half later while Satyasangha Svdmi was staying in this 
area, he saw a divine flame {jyoti) near a vrinddvan. To 
investigate the matter, digging was started when a three arched 
structure was discovered. Any further digging was prevented 
by the emergence of a swarm of black bees i^bhunge). But 
Satyasangh Svdmi did not give up hope of the aarian of Satya- 
vrata Svdmi and hence started reading- and re-reading Nydya- 
Candrikd granth of Satyavratatirth near the samddhi. Upon 
this the S^mi was pleased and as an indication the samddhi 
began to swing to and fro. For many years none dared to 
construct an edifice over it, for such enthusiasts were prevented 
from doing so by telling that “ the penance is still continuing ” 
Ultimately the building was constructed in 1938 by late Sri 
A^vatharav Mahisi after obtaining due consent of the Svdmi. 
The math housing the 2.43 metres (8 ft.) vrnddvan is 4.57 x 4.57 
metres (15'xl5') and the pddukds of the Svdmi are also placed 
at the foot of the samddhi. It is believed that the Svdmi still 
traverses that region at night time. He is also said to be seen 
sitting in a meditative pose under the pipal tree which is close 
by. The pwjyatithi of the Svdmi falls on Phalguna Suddha 
and is celebrated by distributing food. 

$irala, 16° 59' north latitude and 74° 11' cast longitude, is the 
headquarters of the mahdl of the same name, with 6,411 inhabi¬ 
tants in 1961. It lies 14.43 km (nine miles) south-west of Peth 
on the Varna valley and has sprung up on either side of a stream 
which flows into the Morna, a tributary of the Varna a mile 
downstream. It 'is surrounded on three sides by barren hills 
with broken and undulating ground in the neighbourhood. The 
chief crops grown arc paddy, groundnut and sugarcane. In 
recent years, however, a tendency to switch over to sugarcane 
plantation is noticed. Sirala has primary schools, two high 
.schools, a primary health centre with a maternity home attach¬ 
ed, a veterinary dispensary, a branch post office, a police station 
and branches of the district co-operative and the urban bank. 
The brass lamps or samais manufactured here are well-known 
all over the district. Monday is the bazar day. Drinking water 
is obtained from the wells and the river. The village was 
surrounded by mud walls and during the times of the Marachas 
was a fort of some strength. A hereditary officer of some 
dignity was always posted at Sirala for the administration of the 
surrounding tracts and custody of, records. 

About three quarters of a mile from the village there is an 
antique shrine dedicated to Gdrakhnath situated amidst a small 
grove of tamarind trees. In tmeient days the grove was very 
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large and was frequented by a large number of peacocks whose 
lives were carefully respected and which fed on the grains 
thrown to them by the Gosdvis inhabiting the tnath: or the 
monastic house. The image of the presiding deity is a large 
mill-stone placed on the north side of a gigantic old tamarind 
tree of the species known as Gorakh A'mli. There is an image 
of Gorakhnath installed in the math by the Gosdvis. A remark¬ 
able property is attributed to this tree. Its bark is scored every¬ 
where in every direction by natural lines and cracks. These are 
believed to be the characters written by the deity in an unknown 
tongue and every Kunphatd devotee coming to worship there 
has his name written on the tree. A fair in great local repute 
is held in the month (rf Caitra or March-April. It is attended 
by many Lihgayat Vanis, Marathas and other people. 

Perhaps the most distinguishing feature of the village is the 
way the Nagapancamt festival is observed and celebrated by its 
inhabitants. It is celebrated by the village folk of Battis 
Sifdld with a difference in that venomous snakes are made to 
sport by the village folk. This unique way of observance of the 
festival has aroused the curiosity of even foreigners. Legend 
tells us that the village was formerly known as Srigal and the 
local inhabitants used to worship a clay image of the snake-god. 
One day while Gorakhnath was on his usual rounds for alms he 
had to wait on the threshold of a house for quite some time. 
The woman of the house who came with alms a little later, 
regretted the delay and told the saint that she was engaged ‘ in 
the worship of clay image of Ndga. The saint thereupon pro¬ 
duced a live snake by his divine powers and asked her to wor¬ 
ship it instead, assuring her and the village folk at the same 
time that on Nagapancamt day the snakes would do no harm. 
The inhabitants of the thirty-two neighbouring villages follow¬ 
ing this incident became his ardent devotees and hence signi¬ 
ficantly enough the village has earned the name Battis Sirala. 

Following this practice, even to this day, when the festival 
approaches, people round-up hundreds of venomous snakes 
from the neighbouring hilly regions and take them out in a 
procession on the Nagapancamt day. A spacious platform has 
specially been constructed on which snakes are made to dance 
to the tune of pebble filled earthen pots which are gently made 
to roll on the ground. It is very interesting to note the village 
folk both young and old ^oing about merrily with snakes round 
their necks without the slightest expression of fear on their 
faces. Fights between snakes and ghorpads are also arranged. 
To witness this unusual spectacle thousands of enthusiasts 
gather, coming from Bombay, Kolhapur, Poona, Siitara and 
many other places. 

Ambabai temple is to the west of the village. It has an 
enclosure on three sides and is built on an elevated ground with 
three arches in the front. The mandap is 1.85 m' (20 ft. square). 
At its farther end, just near thg gdbhdrd there is a Ung and 
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nearby is a hole in the ground. A story is current about this 
hole. It is said that a certain Brahma^ used to read pothi in 
the temple every morning and that a snake emerging out of this 
hole listened to it and gave the Brahma^ a mohar or gold coin 

each day. One day as the Brahman had to go out of the village 

on business, he commanded his son to perform the duty, telling 
him all about the snake. As usual when the snake turned back 
after delivering the tnohitr, the Brabmatt's son tried to bit it 

with the intention of taking the whole store of mohars. But the 

aim missed and the snake never again appeared. The gdbhard 
lintel is decorated with an image of Ganapati and on its either 
side there are other images of deities carved on blocks of stone. 
The vestibule contains the image of Ambabai depicted as sitting 
on a full bloomed lotus. Outside the enclosure there is a dipmdl 
with a banyan tree nearby. On Ndgapancami day a fair is held 
in honour of the goddess. On this occassion live cobras are 
worshipped. The temple is a solid work in masonry. 
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The Hanuman Mandir situated on the left bank of the Torna 
stream, is reported to be one of those established by Ramdas 
Svdmi. It is of masonry, situated amidst fine natural surround¬ 
ings with a cluster of trees around and an extensive sugarcane 
field in the front. The front side of the num^ap has three 
arches bearing some carvings. On either side of the gdbhdM 
which is 0.929 m® (ten feet square) there are dvdrapdlas and 
inside, an idol of Hanuman besmeared with red lead. Hanu¬ 
man Jayanti attended by the local people is celebrated. 

Takiri (pop. 2,119) is a village in Vajva tdlukd lying south of Tarari. 
the Satara-Tasganv road 14.48 km (nine miles) north of Islam- 
pur, 16.09 km (ten miles) north-east of Peth and 25,74 km 
(16 miles) south-east of Karhad. It is remarkable for a curious 
cave known as Kamalbhairl, after the temple of the same name, 
situated on the south face of a range which runs nearly south¬ 
east about 0.85 km (half a mile) north of the road. A very 
steep scrambling ascent of about a quarter of a mile, especially 
the last 15.24 metres (50 feet) with a few steps made here and 
there, leads to a platform of rock 18.28 metres (20 yards) east of 
which is the cave. The white-washed temple of Kamalbhairl 
which blocks up the south-east end of the cave looks conspi¬ 
cuous from a long distance. The cave, most of it being a 
natural excavation, about 1219 metres (40 feet) long by 
9.14 metres (30 feet) deep, contains an oblong pond (ll'xlO'- 
3.35 X 3.04 metres) of good water with steps leadmg down at its 
east end. West of the cave is a small artificial looking chamber, 
evidently used as a temple of Mahadev with a ling. About 
3.04 metres (ten feet) further on is yet anpther pond but is 
considerably smaller. The temple is a fine structure measuring 
about 7.62 x 3.04 metres (25'xlOO. It consists of a small hall 
and a shrine or gdbhdrd, the hall or manddp having 1.82 metres 
(sjx feet) high pillars in three courres, rectangular, cylindrical 
and octagonal, supporting a stone roof. The shrine is a square 
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chamber with a stone roof on which is raised a conical super¬ 
structure of brick and mortar with a kalas or pinnacle on the 
top. The temple is said to have been built by one Ramrav 
Bhagvant of Candar near Cikodi in Bejgahv in about 1730. A 
fair in honour of Kamalbhairl is held on the dark fourteenth of 
Mdgha (or Februarjr-March) and lasts for three days. The 
image of Kamalbhairl is carried in pdlkhi or litter procession all 
through the fair night. Takari has three primary schools, a 
high school teaching up to 9th standard* a branch post office 
and an inspection bungalow. Sugarcane is grown here in 
abundance. Being a railway station, Takari has grown into a 
fairly big trade centre and has a market yard. Raw sugar, tur¬ 
meric and betel-leaves are the chief articles of export. 

Tasgahv, 17° 2' north latitude and 74° 40' east longitude, the 
headquarters of the tdlukd of the same name, is a municipal 
town of 16,649 inhabitants. It is 10299 km (sixty-four miles) 
south-east of Satara by the Satara-Ta.sgahv road. The route via 
Karhad though 3.21 km (two miles) distant is much more conve¬ 
nient. Now the place is generally approached by a visitor by 
getting down at BhilavadT, a railway station on the Poona- 
Miraj route of the South-Central Railway, from where Tasgahv 
is only 9.65 km (six miles) to the west. 

The town is on a slightly elevated ground on the north bank 
of a stream flowing into the Yerla about 6.43 km (four miles) to 
the south-west. The Satara-Tasgahv road crosses the Yerla 
4.82 km (three miles) west of Tasgahv. Except during monsoons 
its bed runs very dry and though the floods last for a very short 
time they are very sudden. This stream is the major source of 
water-supply and during summer pits are dug in its bed to get 
drinking water. To the northern side of the town there are 
seven draw wells which also hold a good quantity of water. 

Tasgahv is a commercial centre of some repute in the district 
and has a large community of traders. The great trade of the 
town is in cotton. The principal crops grown are cotton, 
tobacco, sugarcane, groundnuts and chillis. The traders locally 
purchase these commodities and send them to the markets of 
Satara, Solapur, Poona and Cipjun. In exchange commodities 
like salt, sugar, piece-goods, metals and spices are brought. At 
present a market committee is functioning in the town and 
there is a proposal to set up an industrial estate. There is a 
considerable population of weavers engaged in weaving handloom 
cloth; they have formed a co-operative society. In addition 
there are co- operative societies of the blacksmiths and carpenters. 

The mamlatdar’s office, the police station and the sub-registry 
are housed in one and the same building, The coUrt which for 
a long time used to be housed in an old dilapidated building has 
now decent premises. There is a municipal civil dispensary and 
a maternity home. A veterinary centre is under the manage¬ 
ment of the Zilli Parisad, The town has a seed and seedlings 
growing centre, a post ^nd telegraph office and a depot of the 
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State transport corporation. Besides the primary schools there CHAPTER 19. 

are two high schools, two training colleges, one each for males 

and females, and an Arts and Commerce college run by the ‘tascaow, 

SvamI Vivekanand Education Society. For the tirsr five years 

from its inception, the college received an annual grant of 

Rs. 10,000 from the town municipality. The municipality also 

makes an annual grant of Rs. 900 to the general library of tbe 

town. 

Cotistitntion. —The municipality here was* established in 1865. Municipality. 
Its jurisdiction extends over an area of 43.41 km* (16.76 sq. 
miles). Administrative affairs are looked after by the president 
who is elected by the councillors from among themsclve?. 

Finance. —In 1961-62 the income of the municipality from all 
sources excluding extraordinary and debt heads amounted to 
Rs. 1,51,399. It comprised revenue derived from municipal 
rates and taxes Rs. 1,16,339, government grants Rs. 18,840 and 
miscellaneous Rs. 16,220. Expenditure during the same year 
amounted to Rs. 1,51,118. It comprised general administration 
and collection charges Rs. 29,816, public safety Rs. 20,001, public 
health and convenience Rs. ^,769, public instruction Rs. 30,900 
and miscellaneous Rs. 9,632. 

Health and Sanitation. —The municipality runs a civil dis¬ 
pensary and a maternity home. The drains are pticca stone- 
lined gutters. Wells and a stream form the only source of 
water-supply. 

Education. —Primary education is compulsory and is looked 
after by the Zilla Parisad. The rate of contribution paid by the 
municipality is 3.81 per cent of the capital value which generally 
comes to anout Rs. 20,231 per annum. 

Cremation and Burial Places. —Only two such places are 
maintained by the municipality viz., one for Hindus and the 
other for Muslims on the southern and eastern sides of the town 
respectively. 

Tiisganv had defence fortifications but those now lie amidst Objects 
ruins. There are four gates of which the Bhilavadi gate forms 
the entrance on the western side from the Tasganv-Bhilavada- 
Atsa road. Pursuing this road at a turn on the right is the dis¬ 
pensary. Another 45.72 metres (fifty yards) to the left or nqrth. 
side or the road is the school. On the southern side is the large 
mansion of the Tasgafiv Patvardhan family. Close by the 
school a street crosses this road at right angles. This is the 
Somvar Peth and here stands the Somvar gate similar to that 
of the .Bhilavadi gate. Turning south through a winding 
continuation of the Somvar street is reached the sacred shrine 
of Ganapati. Here again the road turns east and passing 
through a large gateway crowned with the Nagdrkhdnd or the 
kettle drum room, having on its north in a room the triumphal 
car of the god. After about 91.44 metres (hundred yards) east 
through a broad street lined with shops, comes another cross 
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Street the Guruvar Peth. It turns from north to south. The 
streets of Tasgahv, more especially the Guruv5r Peth, and the 
91.44 metres (100 yards) east from Ganapati’a temple, are 
usually broad and the whole town is better off .for space. 

The chief buildings are the Patvardhan mansion and the 
temple of Ganapati also built by the Patvardhans. The mansion 
of the Patvardhan family is a set of buildings, of the ordinary 
type, with front and back courts and the private dwelling house 
between with several Verandahs. It is situated in an enclosure 
about 32.51 m’ (360 feet square) surrounded by mud and stone 
walls from 6.70 (twenty-two) to 9.14 metres (thirty feet) high on 
the outside, 6.09 metres (twenty feet) on the inside, and 3.04 metres 
(ten feet) broad all round. There are three chief gates, a small 
one about 9.14 metres (thirty feet) from the north-west corner 
and two large ones at the centre of the north and east comers. 
There are lofty archways fortified on each side. The northern 
gate was built by the greatest of the Patvardhans, Para^uram 
Bhau, who flourished at the end of the eighteenth century, and 
is often mentioned in his Indian Despatches by General Arthur 
Wellesely afterwards the Duke of Wellington. He left by this 
gate for his last battle (1799) where he was defeated and slain. 
In grief at his loss the gate was blocked up and remains so still. 
The stabling ran along the inside of the north wall. The most 
strongly fortified is the eastern gate which is flanked by thick 
walls and commanded by three towers on the southern side. 
The four cortiers of the enclosure and the centre of its southern 
side are surmounted by bastions. A small temple is near the 
north-west gate, and a well near the temple of Ganapati was 
begun in 1779 by Para^uram Bhau and finished in 1799 by his 
son Appa. It consists of an image-chamber and a hall of plain 
but finely worked stone. The image-chamber is 9.44 x 8.83 
metres (thirty-one feet by twenty-nine feet) and the hall 
13.71 X 10.36 metres (forty-five by thirty-four feet). The image- 
chamber has a spire 10.36 metres (thirty-four feet) high from 
the ground, flanked by smaller ones 2.43 metres (eight feet) 
shorter. These are all brick and rather tastefully decorated 
stucco. The hall consists of a nave with two aisles made by two 
rows of pillars with a 3.04 metres (ten feet) space between them, 
are shrines of the bull nandi and the man-eagle Garud 6.40 
metres (twenty-one feet) high including the pinnacles. They 
consist bf open cahopies 0.557 m’’ (six feet square) and crowned 
by pinnacles 2.43 metres (eight feet) high. Fhe courtyard has a 
wall 3.04 metres (ten feet) high with a promenade on the top. 
The entrance to this courtyard contains the most striking object 
in the building, a gateway formed by a masonry arch surmount¬ 
ed by a tower of the form so frequent in Southern India and 
known as the Gopur', It is seven storeyed, gradually tapering 
till the top storey is a mere ridge. The outer ends curve towards 
one another like the hoods of the cobra; while at the centre is 


>. The Gopur is a large and lofty pinnacle. Copur at Gadag in Mysore 
State can be compared with this. 
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a pointed um or kailaS. The lowest storey tneasUfeS 11.27 metres CHAPTER i». 

(thirty-seven feet) from east to west. The whole is 29.08 metres pi*c«i. 

(ninety-five feet and five inches) high, and the kalai and curved tascaon. 

arms are 0.17 metres (seven inches) higher. The lowest storey cattpati 

is of stone and the rest of brick covered with coloured stucco Temple. 

carved into images of gods and goddesses. On each side are 
stairs for ascending the Gopur with opening in the centre of 
each storey. The top storey gives a capital bird’s eye view of 
the surrounding country and of Tasgafiv itself. East of the 
Gopur is another lower gateway and looking back the Gopur 

appears to rise gradually behind the gateway, and looks much 

like a huge snake rearing its head above the entrance to the 

town. From top to the bottom images of various deities are laid 
on the Gopur, The Gopur is unrivalled in beauty and magni¬ 
ficence in this part of the country. Thousands of persons 
gather on the day of the GaneS Caturthi festival. 

In 1730, Tasg.nhv is mentioned as one of the villages which History, 

were ceded by SambhajI, Raju of Kolhapur to Sahu of Satara 
(1708)'. About 1758 the French scholar Anquetil du Perron 
notices Tasgahv as a great walled town protected by towers and 
a ditch. The country round was pretty and tilled*. In the 
reign of the fourth PeSva Madhavarav (1761-1772) Tasgahv and 
its neighbourhood were taken from Kolhapur and added to the 
Pe§vd‘s territory as jdgirs of the Patvardhans. In 1777 they 
were temporarily recovered by Kolhapur, but Mahadaji Sinde 
succeeded in preventing their permanent loss. Para^uram Bhau 
Patvardhan built a palace for himself and embellished his town, 

Tasgahv, with care and labour for years and made it the 
permanent residence for his family. In June 1790 Major Price 
notices Tasgahv as having recently risen to importance. The 
palace was a respectable if not a handsome structure and 
Para^uram was trying to beautify the town. Near the palace 
was a neat temple of Ganapati*. In 1799 the Kolhapur forces 
attacked and pillaged Tasgahv, then the capital of Para^uram 
Bhau's jagir and burnt his palace*. Para^uram Bhau on his part 
led a campaign of revenge against the Chatrapatis of Kolhapur 
in which he was defeated and killed. In 1827 Captain Clunes 
notices Tasgahv as belonging to the Patvardhans with 1,610 
houses, 266 shops and wells*. In 1848 the Tasgahv territories 
lapsed to the British like so many other states during the period 
of Lord Dalhousie and hence Paivardhans of Tasgahv liecame 
ordinary (andlords. During the 1857 war of independence to over¬ 
come the southern Maratha chiefs and to check the rising 
which it was thought might follow the annexation of the 
Patvardhan chief’s territories on his decease without male issue, 
troops were stationed at Tasgahv, No disturbance occurred and 
the troops returned at the beginning of the fair season of 1858, 

’ Grant Duffg Marathas, Vol. I., p. 375. 

* Zend Avesta, I, ccxxv. 

• Mfvioirs of a Field Officer, 193. 

‘ ' Grant Duff’s Marathat, 547, 

‘ Itiimary, 33, 
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CHAPTER 19. Uran Islimpur, 17“ T north latitude and 70“ 20' east longi- 
tude, the headquarters of Valva ialuka, is a double name given 
Ukan- what are really two quarters of one large municipal town, 

isLAMPiiR. 4.82 km (three miles) east of Peth. In 1961 its population was 

20,817. It is situated on a slightly raised hard gravelly ground 
protruding from the black soil plain of the Krsna valley. It 
being the most centrally situated place in Valva was made the 
headquarters and all the important offices were shifted here 
from Peth. The very name Islampur suggests that the town 
was at one time under Musalman occupation. Uran, the oldest 
quarter, is on the east and contains little of note except the 
shrine, also called •malh of Sambuappa Kostl. As noted above 
the two villages are now in fact two quarters of one and the same 
municipal town. 

Islampur, favourably situated for transport and communica¬ 
tions, is daily growing in importance as a commercial centre. 
There are roads connecting it with Karhad, Sahgll, Kolhapur and 
many of the important market places. Takari is the nearest 
railway station. The town has good many smaller grain and 
cloth merchants as also wholesalers in tobacco and grains and 
has a large community of weavers. Large quantities of tobacco, 
raw sugar and gul, sugarcane being one of the important crops, 
are sent to Ciplun, RatnagirT etc., and in exchange salt, dates, 
betel-nuts, groceries, spices and metals are brought and sold at 
Islampur and the surrounding villages. The land of the taluka 
is extermely fertile and groundnut is also grown in abundance. 
There are two oil mills. On every Thursday and Sunday a 
bazar is held, the chief articles of trade being grain and cattle. 
The class of weavers is large and the declining weaving industry 
is getting encouragement as a result of government efforts to 
revitalise it. An industrial estate is soon going to be set up 
which will be one of the four such estates in Sahgli district, the 
other three being at Sahgli, Mira] and Tasgahv. 

In olden days the town had always been in difficulties for 
water which was supplied by two ponds, one on the north side 
of Uran, a large well on the outskirts between the two quarters 
and a stone pond within the fort. These were dependent on 
scanty and precarious rainfall. To do away with this scarcity a 
water-works at Babe, 8 km (five miles) from Islampur on the 
banks of the Krsna, was constructed at an approximate cost of 
Rs. 17,00,000. The town has now tap water-supply. 

Islampur has primary schools, two Montessoris, five high 
schools, of which one is technical, a training college and an 
Arts and Commerce college. Among the other public build¬ 
ings and/or offices those of mamlatdar, pancayat samiti, judi¬ 
cial magistrate and sub-judge, deputy superintendent of police, 
post and telegraph figure prominently. There are civil and 
veterinary dispensaries maintained by the Zilla Parisad, and 
four maternity homes which arc privately run. Being a fairly 
large commercial centre there are branches of state co-operative 
bank, urban bank and the land mortgage bank. 
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Constitution. —Uran-Ialampur municipality was established in 
1852 and has an area of 33.33 km’ (12.87 sq, miles) under its juris¬ 
diction. The president elected by the councillors from amongst 
them.selves is the administrative nead. 

Finance. —Municipal income in 1961-62 was Rs. 2,15,685, exclud¬ 
ing a sum of Rs. 32,326 as due to extra-ordinary and debt heads. 
The income comprised municipal rates and taxes Rs. 1,74,130; 
income from municipal property and powers apart from taxation 
Rs. 10,980; grants and contributions Rs. 29,165 and miscellaneous 
Rs. 1,410. Expenditure during the same year was Rs. 2,09,295 
excluding a sfim of Rs. 24,439 oeing the expenditure due to extra¬ 
ordinary and debt heads. Expenditure comprised general 
administration and collection charges Rs. 13,898; public safety 
Rs. 11,162; public health and convenience Rs. 1,55,693; public 
instruction Rs. 100 and miscellaneous Rs. 28,442. 

Markats and Buildings. —There is only one vegetable market with 
tin sheds and platforms in Tilak cowk provided by the munici¬ 
pality. The omcc premises over which the water re'.ervoir is 
installed has cost the municipality Rs. 1,21,000. Besides it has 
also constructed a primary school building which has been rented 
to the Zilla Parisad. 

Health and Sanitation. —In addition to the dispensaries noted in 
the foregoing pages there is a municipal allopathic dispensary. 
There is also a malaria eradication centre. The town has only 
surface drains. Recently a few sets of urinals have been construct¬ 
ed in some of the public squares. 

Education. —Primary education' is compulsory. It is entrusted 
to the Zilla Parisad. 

Cremation and Burial places. —Cremation and burial grounds 
are maintained and used by the respective communities. 

Amenities. —The town has two libraries, viz., Sdrvajanik Tdlukd 
Vacandlaya and Setkari Mofat Vacandlaya. Of these the first one 
receives an annual grant of Rs. 1,000 from the State Government. 
Open spaces have been set aside for parks and gardens and play¬ 
grounds by the municipality. 

Islampur contains the residence of Sarddr Anandrav Mantrl. 
A girls’ high school is conducted in the old vddd whereas in the 
new one the descendants of the Mantrl family reside. “It over¬ 
looks a pond and is surrounded by a brick wall and moat which 
probably formed the original Musalman fort of Islampur.” 
To-day the wall lies amidst ruins and not a trace of the moat is 
seen. 

The founder of the Mantrl family was Naroram Rangr,1v, a 
native of Kocrc in Vengurla in Ratnagiri. In 1691 he became 
minister to Dhanajirav Jadhav, a general of the Maratha army. 
Seventeen years later (1708) Sahu wa.s making his return to 
Satara and Tarabai, who was then in power, ordered the send- 
pati to oppose him. Dhanajl met him at Khed on the Bhima in 
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CHAPTER 19. Pooiia. Sahu had but a small following and Dhanaji, a 
numerous and well appointed army which Sahu felt there was 
Uran chance of passing, fie accordingly negotiated with Naro- 

isLAMPiJR tarn', the Divan to otter a night interview and actually entered 

History Dhanaji’s camp in disguise. The Divan penetrated the disguise, 

but instead of betraying his prince he sent him back to his own 
camp and engaged to exert his influence with Dhanajirav to 


prevent a battle. On hearing the exhortations of his Divan, 
who announced that Sahu was the rightful sovereign, Dhanaji 
was anxious to give way but for an oath which Tarabai had 
made him swear solemnly on rice and milk. The Divan 
admitted that a battle must be fought, but suggested as a way 
out of the difficulty to have a sham fight and to fire off the 
muskets and cannons with blank cartridges. This satisfied the 
scruples of Dhanaji who fought his sham battle, met Sahu, and 
was confirmed by him as sendpati. The news of, this reached 
Tarabai who, thereupon, fled to Kolhapur, and Sahu took possession 
of Satara. After this differences, developed between Dhanaji and 


Sahu and Dhanaji (He died in June 1708) went south with 
the army. But Naroram Rahgrav stayed behind and adhered 
to the Rdjd, who rewarded him with the title of Rajddnya 
and a yearly allowance of 10,000 hons. In 1715, he was 
invested as Mantri and was given some districts with the 
administration or mutalik of the sardehnukhi, and jdgirs, and 
vatans ; the whole of the revenue indm quit-rents and sardes- 
tnukhi in Segahv in Khanapur, Asanganv and Pangad in 
Satara, and in the Val sub-division the Nadgaundi claims over the 
following sdrrttnats or sub-divisions Nimb, Vaghote, Koregahv, 
Jokhora, and Jambulkhora consisting of two per cent of the 
revenue and two bighds per cdhur of land, and on izajat or 
service tenure the village of Menavli, including the svardj and 
indm quit-rents, in the following forts, Santosgad, Vardhangad, 
Mohangad, Kalyangad, Kamalgad, Candangad, Vandan- 
gad, and Vairatgad ; as saranjdm the hukeri contribution from 


Bagnff in Panda Tasgahv and assignments of mokdsd, kittd c. 
in many other villages. This ancestor was a very religious man who 
founded a religious establishment in honour of Palke4var 
Mahadev at Sidapur in Karhad, as well as at Asanganv in Satara 
in honur of KamaleSvar and BhimaSahkar at Vai, and built 


temples at his native village of Kocre, and gave much land to 
Brahmans. The Rdjd’s records were full of testimonies to his 
success. He died in 1747. His son Ghanasyam was then invest¬ 
ed as Mantri and Triihbakrav was given the sardesmukhi and 
dues in Tuljapur and the Balaghat enjoyed by his father. His 
descendants now live in Bagani. Ghanasyam had his indms 
confirmed by the Pesvd Balaji Bajirav, and in 1779 he built a 
temple at BhilavadI in Tasganv and made a pilgrimage to 
Banaras, performing many charities and building temples and 


^ See Sardesai, N.H.M. It., p. IS, which mentions Naro Ram but does not 
refer to these details. Naro Rangaray is probably the same as Naro Ram who 
was a Shenvl (a Saraswat Brahmin) and who later held the post of Mantri under 
Shahu. See Duff 1, 330. 
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rest-houses. He then became a sanydsl or recluse and retired 
to Banaras dying in 1780. His son ^ghunathrav succeeded him. 
He was born in 1743 and after many good deeds died in 1780. 
Jayvantrav, his son, succeeded him and died in 1832.' Bajirav the 
last Pesvd unjustly resumed much of his possessions. Raghunath- 
rav Jay van t, was bom in 1806 and was invested as Mantri by 
Pratap&ihh Mahdrdj in 1832. His possessions were curtailed by 
the invalidation of his title to three villages in Bejgahv by the 
Inam Commission. He bore a high reputation for justice, 
courage, and good service as Mantri and died at Islampur in 1874. 

Islampur is noted for the shrine or ma\h of Sambhuappa Kos^i a 
Hindu devotee of weaver caste, but who took a Musalman saint by 
name Bava Phan as his spiritual guide and who lived at Malgahv 
7.65 km (six miles) north of Miraj and 57.93 km (36 miles) south¬ 
east of IslampOr. But the distance did not deter him from making 
1 daily night trip to Malgahv. He continued this for eight years 
at the end of which he broke down. The saint touched at his 
intense devotion offered to return with him and Sambuappa then 
built the dargdh in honour of Bava Phan when he died and con¬ 
tinued to perform devotions at the dargdh till his own reputation 
for sanctity increased. He is credited with the performance of 
several miraculous feats. One day while sitting rapt in religious 
:ontemplation he suddenly informed the bystanders that he had 
been invoked by a merchant to save his ship, that he had been 
n the spirit to the ship and had saved it. As proof of that he 
produced salt water from his bosom. Yet another trader journey¬ 
ing through the perilous Sahyadris. met with a tiger but on his 
nvoking Sambuappa the tiger fled. It is further related that the 
Muslims objected to Sambuappa, a Hindu, becoming a disciple of 
their pir. They challenged htm to prove his mission by reading 
he holy Quran. He called for a blank paper and read the whole 
"^urdn off it. Then the Hindus felt like testing him and so a 
rovered pot containing flesh was placed as an offering with the 
/iew of tempting him to eat flesh and thereby violate the chief 
title to sanctity among the Hindus. But when he ordered the pot 
to be opened the flesh had vanished and in its stead jasmmum 
lambtflc or mogrd flowers blossomed. Yet this test was not 
ieemed sufficient and hence some ;ogts or religious beggars 
jecoming jealous of him threatened to kidnap him if he did not 
nstantly satisfy their unexpressed desires. He within a moment’s 
time, produced two hundred mangoes with bread and rice which 
urned out to be what they desired, this not withstanding that it 
vas dark twelfth of Mdgh (February-March) nearly two months 
n advance of the commencement of the mango season (April-May). 
'n commemoration to this display of supernatural powers a charity 
linner is given to all comers on that day. By the side of Bava 
J*han, the samddhi of Sambuappa has also been erected. The 
vhole stands in an enclosure, wherein there is also the mansion 


1. In 1827 Captain Cluncs mentions Uran-Islampur as a post-runner’s 
tation with 1,500 house.s, Bftecn shops, and twenty wells. Itinerary, 34, 

*01d Satara Gatetleer, pp. 609-610. 
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of the descendants of Sambhuappa. The dargdh is housed in sj 
square building with a dome and tour of the usual cupolas, 
fair in honour of Sambuappa is held from the tenth to fifteentll 
of Kdmtika or October-November and a temporary 'mandap il 
erected in the courtyard. On this occasion those of the young 
who desire tq enter the order of the disciples of Sambuappa ar^ 
initiated after performing the prescribed religious ceremonies. | 

I 

Ambabal temple is near the bus stand and had an enclosur^ 
of which nothing now remains except the gate. Inside th^ 
entrance to the left is a dipmdl and a basil plant to the rights 
It has a four pillared spacious mandap. The lintel of th4 
gdbhdrd is decorated with a finely carved image of Ganapati. if 
contains the idol of the goddess in whose honour a fair, attendeq 
by the local people, is held on the Dasard day. The temple is e 
solid work in masonry and has a cellar. 

Islampur had an old mosque which was rebuilt in 1939 and it 
known as Momin mosque. It has minarets surmounting the tog 
and the entrance, and consists of two medium sized rectangulaf 
halls. The mosque has a well-built terrace. 

Vateganv (pop- 4,255) is a village in Valva tdlukd lying 16 kn» 
(ten miles) west of Islampur and 9.65 km (six miles) north-wesv 
of Peth. It was once an alienated village and was held by e 
Brahman Kamdvisddr under the Kurundvad chief to whom i 
belonged. It has sprung up on either side of the Bhogavati Ganga 
a stream, and has better roads and streets as computed to othe> 
villages of its size. It is connected with Islampur and Peth by 8 
good made road. There are a few traders trading in raw suga» 
and tobacco and other agricultural produce. Vateganv has s 
primary school, a high school, two private dispensaries and a pos* 
office. Wells and the Bhogavati Ganga stream provide drinking 
water. 


In the western half, on the left bank of the stream there arc twC 
temples, one each dedicated to Laksmi Narayan and Vatesval 
Mahadev. The original portions of the structures are of finelt 
hewn stones and consist of an inner shrine or gdbhdrd about 0.2 n* 
(ten feet square) and dome roofed. The entrance is througB 
an arch 0.914 metres (three feet) wide and 0.914 metres (threi 
feet) thick. There is a 0.19 (three feet) wide cross passagt 
and another similar door leading by one step into the oute^ 
hall, which is about 1.30 m* (14 feet square) cut off by oblique 
canopy like arches. The roof is also dome shaped and about 9.1' 
metres (30 feet) high, all of large stone. Two more steps lea«; 
into another mandap with galleries of rough work and is used fo; 
delivering or reciting purdnas. The idols of Laksm! and Naraya* 
are on a curious stand consisting of five upright blocks or slab 
of highly polished stone each one broader than and ranged behint 
the other, the broadest being behind. The cuter corners of eaci 
are decorated with a carved pendant shaped like a ram’s head 
The gdbhdrd is crowned by a pyramid like pinnacle about 12.1? 
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tnetres (40 ft.) high from the ground decorated with figures of 
gods and goddesses in relief, in cut stone instead of in brick. The 
four corners of the gdbhdrd and the inner mandap have snialler 
pinnacles to march and there is also a central pinnacle to the inner 
man^op’ Except for a fine masonry wall built on the side of a 
stream, the court has nothing very significant. A noteworthy 
feature of the temple is the use of stone throughout, even for the 
internal domes and pinnacles. The effect internally is striking 
and the situation on the stream most picturesque. The original 
structure of the temple is said to have been built by one Ragho- 
pant Josi who was a native of Vategahv and who served as minister 
or kdrbhdn to one of the subordinate chiefs of the Nimbalkar 
family in the time of Nana Fadanavis (1764-1800). 

The Vatesvar temple is an insignificant edifice of rough trap 
and mortar, but has a strictly pyramidal pinnacle about 12.19 
metres (40 feet) high. The courtyard is approximately 9.29 m* 
(100 square feet) surrounded by ruined cloisters. The walls are 
of masonry about 4.21 metres (4 ft.) thick, of roughly cut rectan- 
l^lar blocks of trap each comer flanked with a small bastion. 
The wall on the southern side is now in bad repairs. A winding 
pavement with steps here and there leads to the entrance which 
js through an archway. The temple is beautifully situated at a 
sudden bend in the stream and behind it is a magnificent grove 
of tamarind trees. Though the name of the builder remains 
anonymous to date the temple is reported to be very antique. 

Vije, 17° 16' n. latitude and 74° 35' e. longitude 75-63 km (47 
miles) south-east of Satara with in 1961 a population of 13,391 is 
fhe headquarters town of Khanapur tdlukd. It is situated at the 
junction of the Guhagar-Ciplun-Karha4'Bijapur and Singnapur- 
Belgahv roads 41.84 km (26 miles) east of Karhad and 28.96 km 
(18 miles) north of Tasgahv with the Yerla river 11.26 km (seven 
miles) to the west. The town lies in a slight depression, a bit of 
rolling ground dividing the Vita river from the Yerla. 3.21 km 
(two miles) east is a rather more abrupt rise of about 60.96 metres 
(200 ft.) on the KhanapDr plateau. The Vita is a small stream 
which flows into the Yerla at BhalavnI 11.26 km (seven miles) to 
the south-west. During summer it runs very dry. 

Vite has much historical significance. At one time the Prfltinidhi 
of the Maratha Chatrapati is said to have made it his residence. 
There is a vd^d or a palace built by one Trimbak Krsna, who 
before coming to Vite was a hdrbhdri or a manager of the Panhal- 
gad Pratinidhi. The palace has crumbled down and lies amidst 
ruins but yet the remains of the bastions and the defence fortifica¬ 
tions, which have survived the test of time, point to the existence 
of the mansion. Inside the vd4d there is a very big well. 
Triitibakrav Krsna is said to have built the Trirhbakesvar temple 
of the town, in front of which his memorial is also seen. The 
Pratinidhiship successively passed on to Bhavanrav, Bhagvant- 
kav and Bhavanrav again. Bhagvantrav’s and his wife’s memo¬ 
rials arc also seen by the side of Trimbak Krsna. 
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CH APTER 19. 'j’jjg town being centrally located and also on account of its 
Placet. bedng the headquarters of the tdlukd, is an important centre of 

ViTE. trade and commerce. The area from the mamlatdar’s office up to 

the old water reservoir and from the town library to the edva^ 
forms the chief commercial centre. On Mondays and Thursdays 
is held the weekly bazar which is attended by a large number of 
merchants coming not only from all over the tdnikd but also 
from some of the prominent commercial centres of the district. 
The chief articles traded are jowar, bdjrt, wheat, gram, udid, tur, 
groundnut, chillis and turmeric. It is also an important market 
for the purchase of poflltry and eggs. This bazar is held in an 
open space to the north-west of the municipal office. By far the 
most important feature of the town is its cattle market where 
well-bread and healthy cattle are displayed for sale, for which this 
part of Maharastra is so well-known. It is held by the side of 
the road going to Mayani. A cattle-shed and water facilities are 
also provided. The municipality has constructed a dharmaSdla 
close by. 

It is fairly a good centre of weaving and about 1,500 kostls are 
engaged in this profession. There are over 400 looms working 
in the town but the trade is in doldrums due to the stiff compe¬ 
tition of the mill-made cloth. To prevent the trade from vanishing 
altogether a co-operative society named as Vite Vtnakar Sahakdri 
MandaU Ltd., has been formed. The average annual output of 
saris is nearly 7,000 but the society is in difficulties of finding a 
good market for the goods produced. 

The town has adequate educational facilities. There are nine 
primary schools, two high schools and an arts and commerce 
college, In 1932 was established the school of music, the only 
one of its kind in the tdlukd. There are two libraries one of 
which is maintained by the town municipality, a gymnasium and 
a vasatigrha. The civil dispensary of the town has an operation 
theatre and a maternity ward attached to it. It was set up at 
a cost of Rs. 1,25,000. There is also a veterinary dispensary. 

The following is an extract taken from the old Gazetteer regard¬ 
ing the town as it was then: “The town has a wall about 6.09 
metres (20 ft.) high of stone for the lower 3.04 metres (ten ft.) 
and upper 6.09 metres (ten ft.) mud. with gates on the east and 
west flanked by bastions. The sub-divisional offices are in the old 
native mansion built against the east wall with a gateway flanked 
by a strong wall. The Desmukhs who live here used to be con¬ 
nected with Bhupalgad fort 38.62 metres (24 miles) to the east. ”* 
The mamlatdar’s office is now housed in a newly constructed 
building accommodating besides offices of the police sub-inspector, 
the sub-registrar and the magistrate. To the north of the mamlat- 
dar's office is the civil court also in a new building. The town 
has also the offices of the P.W.D. and pancayat samiti and a post 
office. 


♦Old Satara Gazetteer, pp. 609-10, 
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Vite receives an average annual rainfall of 558.8 mm (22 chaptto 19 . 
inches) only and hence it suffers from scarcity of water. Well Ptocet. 

irrigation is practically non-existent as there are no wells in the Vrre. 

town holding a good deal of water throughout the year. The 
ghat area of the Renavff mountain which is just 8 km (five miles) 
away, docs receive more rainfall than Vite but the rain-water is 
drained by the stream flowing through the town. Till 1929 
Vite had scarce drinking water-supply and its inhabitants had 
to go for miles together to fetch a pail of water. In that year 
with the help of one Mr. Pagson, whose services were employed 
by the then Government of Bombay State, the municipality 
tapped the source of the Dhangar stream, about 2 km (a mile 
and a quarter) away from the town. Soon with the help of 
government a reservoir was built and the waters were directly 
emptied into it by means of pipes. As the water-base is consider¬ 
ably at a higher level no mechanical device was reejuired. But 
with the increasing population and the corresponding increase 
in demand the water-supply was found to be inadequate and 
hence a new project had to he envisaged. Near the stream flow¬ 
ing to the east of the town there was a small well where it is 
supposed, the elephants of the Pratinidhi were watered. This 
was converted into a bigger well and its waters received in a 
new reservoir and then distributed. Thus the water scarcity has 
been temporarily met. 

Constitution .—The municipality at Vi^e was established in the Municipality, 
year 1854 and has an area of 60.34 km' (21.3 sq. miles) under its 
jurisdiction. Administrative business is looked after by the presi¬ 
dent with the necessary assistants. He is elected by the councillors 
from among themselves. 

Finance .—In 1961-62 the municipal income accrued from the 
various sources excluding extra-ordinary and debt heads amounted 
to Rs. 1,05,615. It comprised income from municipal rates and 
taxes Rs. 84,157 ; municipal property and powers apart from 
taxation Rs. 5,190; grants and contributions Rs. 15,745 ; and mis¬ 
cellaneous Rs. 523. During the same year the expenditure amount¬ 
ed to Rs. 1,00,844. It comprised general administration and collec¬ 
tion charges Rs. 31,007 ; public safety Rs. 10,472. public health 
and convenience Rs. 51,717 ; public instruction Rs. 4,885 and mis¬ 
cellaneous Rs. 2,764. 

Health and Sanitation .—Vite enjoys a salubrious climate. The 
dispensaries (one civil and one veterinary) of the town are run by 
government. The drains are paced stone-lined gutters as well as 
kuted ones. 

Education .—Primary education is compulsory and is looked 
after by the Zilla Parisad.' Towards the primary education the 
annual municipal contribution comes to Rs. 9,000. 
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Cremation and Burial Places .—^Thc cremation and burial places 
are maintained by the communities concerned. The Hindus and 
the Muslims have their places on the western side of the town, 
the Lihgayats on the eastern side and the scheduled caste on the 
southern side. 

The town has quite a few temples, the most important ones 
being those of Bahiravnath, Manmathesvar,.Revan Siddh, Vithoba, 
Maruti, Ganapati, Dattatraya, Trimbakesvar and a Jain basti. 
Sri Bahiravnath is the gramadaivat or the village deity and this 
temple was recently re-built by collecting contributions and dona¬ 
tions from the people. Ndthdstami is celebrated with enthusiasm 
every year. Eight kilometres away there is yet another temple 
of Revan Siddh. It is situated on top of a hill and is said to be 
the mula sthdna of Revan Siddh of RenavT. The temple edifice 
is quite big, having a nagdrkhdnd on the eastern gate both of 
which are said to have been built by one Bhagvanrav Jog Fadnis 
at his personal cost. A largely attended fair is held on the 
Malidsiurdlra day. This temple and the one at Renavl being the 
same the fair is held simultaneously at both the places. Close 
by this temple there is a math called Gumpha Ma(h said to 
have heen huilt by one Ag<Jojl Buva Narayan Buva Gosavi. In 
addition, there are two more maths belonging to the Ddsndm- 
panthis. Those are named as Sriguri Dharma math and Baba 
Caitauyapuri ma(h alias Nityanandpurl Gosavi math. 

Muslim places of worship include the Rajveli Ptr, Naru 
Tambat ydncd Nalsaheb, an idgdh and a mosque. There is only 
one church. The Rajveli pir is situated near the bus stand along 
the Ciplun-Karhad-Bijapur road. It is related that in 1905 there 
was a horse keeper by name BabajT Ghodevala in the mamlalddr 
kaceri. One day this Babaji beheld the plr in a vision who 
showed him a particular spot and requested him to clear his 
grave. Babaji disclosed this vision to his friends and many of 
them went to the spot to test it. To their great surprise they 
actually came across a grave on clearing the soil. Babaji, thinking 
that tHere must be some divine power in it, began to worship it 
and many followed suit. Since then an urus attended by a large 
number of persons is held. 

Vite is by far the most important place in the tdlukd in respect 
of tran.sport and communications and hence has a thriving trade. 

Valva, 17° T north latitude and 74° 27' east longitude is a village 
which gives its name to the tdlukd in which it is situated lying on 
the right bank of the Krsna 17.70 km (eleven miles) south-east of 
Peth and 11.26 km (seven miles) east of Islampur, the latter of which 
is now the head-quarters town of the tdlukd. The headquarter of the 
Valva sub-division was at one time at Valva and since its shifting 
to Islampur the village has paled into insignificance. Near this 
village a feeder flows into the Krsna river and on its banks and 
between it and the Krsna there is some rocky rising ground on 
which the village is situated. But the eastern portion close to 
the river is much subject to flooding as also sometimes western 
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which is on the banks of the stream, of which a back-water runs 
when the Krsna gets flooded. A new village site, a quarter of a 
mile west of the present site was accordingly granted to this 
village about 1876 after the great Krsna floods of 1875. The 
people, however, did not take any advantage, owing perhaps to 
the distance of ther new site from the Krsna which is the major 
if not the only source of water-supply. However, now the Sahgli 
sanitary sub-division has been entrusted with the work of provid¬ 
ing water to all the important villages of this tdlukd. At the new 
site a well was sunk but the supply of water was found to be of 
poor quality and precarious in quantity. Valva has seven primary 
schools, a high school which has technical faculty also, two 
libraries, a post office and civil and veterinary dispensaries. A 
municipality was established at Valva but was abolished in 187.1 
owing to insufficient income. Valva had a population of 8.885 
inhabitants in 1961. Except the mansion of the Thorat family 
of Desmukhs and the new school building the village has no 
other remarkable construction. The family first came into notice 
under Sahu (1708-1749) and was confirmed in the DeSmukhi of 
villages extending up to Sirala, besides receiving saranjdm or 
military grants of several large and productive villages. The 
deSmukhi dated from the Musalman times. 

In October 1659, SivajT took Valva after capturing Siraja. The 
Mohammedans had depopulated it. Ramcandra Pant Amatya 
repopulated it about j6W, when he was invested with the 
command of Vi^algad and Panhala. In 1684 the district was 
occupied during the monsoon by a Moghal array under Sulfdn 
Muazzam who cantoned on the banks of the Krsna river. It was 
then annexed by Sambhaji to Kolhapur and suffered greatly from 
the ravages of UdajI Cavan. The Pant Pratinidhi surprised the 
camp of Sambhaji and UdajI. Ya.4vantrav Thorat was killed in the 
engagement and they were driven to Panhala' with the loss of all 
their baggage. This first occasioned the cession to the Maratha 
king of Valva district north of the Varna and Sahu then placed 
Valva under a ihdnd at Islampur, and one KusajI Bhosle* was 
given charge of it. The first noteworthy Thorat was Bhosle's 
Sarnobat. The charge of the district given over to him by 
Balaji Bajlrav, the third PeSvd (1740-1761) and continued in the 
Thorat family till the British annexation in 1818. In revenue 
statement of about 1790 Vdlvd appears as the head of a pargand in 
the Haybag Sarkdr with a revenue of Rs. 75,000'. 


1 Grant Duff’s Marathas, Vol, I, p. 375. 

» Dlegitimately bom to Shahu from Lakshmibai. He was granted the jagir of 
Sirol. 

* Warring’s Marathas, p. 244, 
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DIRECTORY OF VILLAGES AND TOWNS 

EXPLANATION OF COLUMN HEADINGS, SYMBOLS AND 
ABBREVIATIONS USED 

The names of towns and villages are arranged in alphabetical order for the whole of the 
district. 

Column (I).—The names arc given both in English and Deonagari. The English spelling is 
marked diacritically as under :— 

a-3TT; i-t; u-3»; r -^; c-^ ; ch-^ ; ; th-5 ; d-^ ; dh-® ; n-jf ; fi-5:T; 

n-3t ; n-uf; s-w ; ; 1-3. 

Abbreviations indicating tahsils—■ 

Jth—Jath. 

Kpr—Khanapur. 

Mrj—^Miraj. 

Sri—Shirala. 

Tsv—^Tasaganv. 

Wla—Walwa. 

Column (2).—(a) direction and (b) travelling distance of the village from the tahsil headquarters. 
Abbreviations used showing direction from tahsil headquarters— 

E—East. NE—North-East. 

W—West. SE—South-East. 

N—North. NW—North-West. 

S—South. SW—South-West. 

HQ—^Headquarters. 

Column (3).— (a) Area (Sq. miles) ; (6) Total population ; (c) Number of households; (d) Total 
number of agricultural population. 

Column (4).— (a) Post office ; (6) Its distance from the village. 

Column (5).—(a) Railway station ; {b) Its distance from the village. 

Column (6).—(u) Weekly bazar; (6) Bazar day ; (c) Distance of the bazar place from the village. 
Column (7).(a) Nearest motor stand ; (b) Its distance from the village. 

Column (8).—Drinking water facilities available in the village. 

br—brook. pi—pipe-line, 

cl—canal. spr—spring, 

n—nalla. str—stream, 

o—scarcity of water, t—tank, 
p—pond. W—big well, 

rsr—reservoir. w—small well. 

Column (9).—^Miscellaneous information about school, panchayat, co-operative society, temple, 
math, mosque, dargah, chavadi, gymnasium, library, dispensary, church and 
inscription— 

SI—school. Cs—co-operative society, (sp)—sale and purchase, dh—dharamshala. 

(h)—high, (c)—credit. (wvg)—^weaving. gym—gymnasium, 

(m)—middle. (fmg)—farming. Fr—fair. ch—chavadi. 

(pr) primary. tgr)—group. tl—temple. lib—library. 

(tr-clg)—training college, (i)—industrial. m—math. dp—dispensary, 

mun—municipality. (con)—consumers. mq—mosque. (vet)—veterinary, 

pyt—panchayat. (mis)—miscellaneous. dg—dargah. Cch—Church. 

(mp)—^multipurpose. ins—inscription. 

Months according to Hindu calendar— 

Ct—Chaitra ; Vsk—^Vaishakha; Jt—.Jaishtha ; Asd—Ashadha ; Srn—Shravana; 
Bdp—Bhadrapada ; An—Ashvina; Kt—Kartika ; Mrg—Margashirsha ; Pg— 
Pausha ; Mg—Magha ; Phg—Phalguna ; Sud^Shuddfia (first fortnight of the 
month); Vad—Vadya (second fortnight of the month). 


N.B.—Figutet for distance in columns (2), (4), (5), (6) and (7) are given in miles and furlongs, 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Acakanahalli—Jth.—-ai 5 oSos\ 

N; 

30 

8-3; 886; 155; 277 


Agalagahv—Mrj.—SlMlao^ljq 

NE; 

26-4 

13-8; 3077; 528; 1269 

Kavathe 

Mahankal; 

Aitavaije Bk.—Wla.—.. 

SW; 

9-0 

8'6; 4651; 871; 1761 

Local; 

Aitava(Je Kh.—^Wla.— 

SW; 

no 

4-4; 3622; 723; 1489 

Local; 

Akalava^I—Jth.— 

E; 


4-9; 379; 72; 282 

, , 

Alakud (M)—Mrj.—3TM^{fir) 

NE; 


3-6; 715; 119; 240 

Deshing; 

Alaku(J (S)—Mrj.—(?lt) 

NE; 


6-1; 1244; 217; 634 

Ranjani; 

AJasund—Kpr.— 

SW; 

71 

10-2; 2245; 417; 799 

Bbalvani; 

Ajate—Tav.—3n3^ 

N; 

10-3 

3-3; 1125; 203; 566 

Tasgaon; 

Aloli—Sri.—aroWt 

NW; 43-0 

1-3, 131; 27; 46 

Arale; 

AmapSpur—Tsv.— 

W; 

210 

5-5, 3795; 657; 1452 

Local; 

AmarSpur—Kpr.— 

W; 


4-9; 1624; 296; 784 

Kadegaon; 

Ambak—Kpr.—3f^^' 

SW; 

21-0 

3-8; 1798; 312; 903 

Devrashtre; 

Amboje—Sri.—3TT?t3 

NW; 45-0 

2-4: 129; 32; 52 

Arale; 

Andha|i—^Tsv.— SfTOcSt 

NW; 16-0 

5-6; 1711; 310; 867 

Palus; 





SAUGU DISTBICr 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
jnforn ation. 

(9) 

.. 


.. 

■- 

1-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Siddheshvar Fr. 
last Mon. in Srn; 5tl;m. 

Dhalgaon; 3-0 

Dhalgaon; 

3*0; Sun. 

Stage; 

1*0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Yallama Fr. 
Mrg. Sud. 15; 5 tl; mq; 

2 gym; ch; lib. 

Takari; 19-0 

Local; 

.. Tue. 

Ladegaon; 

2-0 

W;w. 

6 SI (5 pr, m); 4 Ca; 

Maruti Lanka Fr. Ct. 
Vad. 9; 7 tl; mq; 3 gym; 
ch; dp. 

Takari; 220 

Local; 

Sun. 

Stage; 

1*0 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Bhairavnath 
Fr. Ct. Vad. 5; 10 tl; mq; 
gym; ch; 2 lib; dp. 

.. 


* * 

Umadi; 

90 

w;ti. 

SI (pr); Hamje Urus Vsk. 
Sud. 11; 4 tl; mq; dg; ch. 

Miraj; 14*0 

Shirdhon; 

4*0; Thu. 

Peshing; 

30 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Datta Fr. Mg. Vad. 
'3; 2 tl; gym; ch; dp. 

Kavathe 1*4 

Mahankal; 

Ranjani; 

2*4; Thu. 

1 Stage; 

0*4 

I w;n. 

3 SI (2 pr, m); Cs (c); 2 tl; 
mq; dg; dh; gym; ch. 

Kirloskarvadi; 9*0 

Vite; 

7*0; Mon. 

Local; 


W;w. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); Cs (mp); 
Shama Maharaj Utsav 
Phg. Vad. 6, Nathdev 
Fr. Vad. 8; 19 tl; m; mq; 
dg; ch; 2 lib; dp (vet). 

Bhilvadi; 10-0 

Visapur; 

5*0; Fri. 

* * 

0*3 

w;n. 

SI (prj; Cs (c); Siddheshvar 
Fr. Ct. Vad. 8; 4 tl; gym; 

2 lib. 

Karad; 36*0 

Pet-Lond; 

l*(hFri. 

Arale; 

21-0 

w;w. 

tl. 

Kirloakarvadi; 3*0 

Palus; 

3*0; Tue. 

Kirloakar* 

vadi. 

4*0 

W;w; 

rv. 

3 SI (2 pr, m); Cs (c); 9 tl; 
m; 2 mq; dh; 3 gym; 

3 lib; dp. 

Katad; 10*0 

Kadegaon; 

4-0; Fri. 

Stage; 

0*2 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Kamabai 
Fr. Ct. Vad. 30; 6 tl; m; 
mq; gym; lib. 

Takari; 6*0 

Takari; 

6*0; Mon. 

Local; 


W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Ambabai 
Fr. An. Sud. 10; 5 tl; mq; 
dg; gym; ch; lib. 

Karad; 380 

Pet-Lond; 

2*0; Fri. 

Arale; 

23-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Kirloskarvadi; 6*0 

Palua; 

3*0; Tue. 

Palus; 

1 

3*0 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); Siddhe¬ 
shvar Fr. Ct. Vad. 8; 3 tl; 
mq; gym; ch; lib. 
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Village Name. 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(1) 


(2) 


(3) 



(4) 


AfijanI—Tsv.—SfinfV 

E; 

15-0 

5-6; 

2150; 

402; 

902 

Savalaj; 

2-0 

Ankalagi—^Jth.— 

E; 

240 

19-9; 

1920; 

339; 

919 



Ankalakop—Tsv.— 

W; 

11-4 

8-1: 

5573; 

955; 

2006 

Local; 


Ankale—Jth.— 

W; 

160 

8-3: 

1542; 

283; 

738 


• • 

Ankall—Mrj,— 

W; 

7-0 

1-7: 

2396; 

390; 

562 

Jaysbingpur; 

2-0 

Antral—Jth.—am® 

N; 

8-0 

5-0; 

783; 

137; 

199 


, , 

Antri Bk.—Sri.—anfl" 

NW; 

5-0 

2-8; 

1368; 

260; 

617 

Shirala; 


Antrl Kh.—Sri.—artft tj. 

a 

NW; 

5-0 

2-3; 

928; 

166; 

435 

Slurala; 

6*4 

Apa^ihge—Kpr.—atHfitMl 

W; 

17-4 

2-1; 

789; 

148; 

375 

Kadegaon; 

3-4 

Arag—Mrj,—3t|<,t| 

SE; 

12-0 

24-4; 

9585; 

1747; 

3728 

Local; 

•• 

Arale—Sri.—aTTT® 

NW- 

22-0 

5-5; 

2336; 

454; 

795 

Local; 

•• 

Aravaije—^Tsv.—3(Kqj5 

NE; 

7-0 

4-9; 

2123; 

334: 

1054 

Local; 


ArevadI—Mrj.—3(1 .si 

NE; 


4-1; 

1441; 

258; 

704 

Kavathe 









Mahankal; 








SANGLI district 
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Railway Station; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance, 

(7) 

! 

Water 

(fi) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Kavathe 

Mahankal; 

15-0 

Kavathe 

Mahankal; 

9-0; Tue. 

Local; 


W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs; Yallamadevi 
Fr. Ps. Vad. 10; 7 tl; m; 
ttiq: dg; gym; ch; 2 lib. 

* * 


* * 

. . 

1 

1 

30 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (fmg); 7 tl; mq; 
dh; ch; lib. 

Bhilvadi; 

50 

Bhilvadi; 

I'O; Sun. 

Local; 


w;rv. 

8 SI (7 pi , h); 4 Cs (mp, c, 
2 mis); Mhasoba Dev Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 7, Dattadev Fr. 
Mg. Vad. 5, 15 tl; 4 m; 
mq; 2 dh; gym; ch; 4 lib; 
2 dp. 





Dafalapur; 

1 

1 

5-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Siddhanath 
Dev Fr. Ct. Vad. 2; 4 tl; 
dg; gym. 

Jayshi ngpur; 

2-0 

Sangli; 

4*0; Sat. 

Local; 

* ♦ 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs (2 mis); 3 tl; 
gym; 2 lib. 

• * 


. . 

. . 

Jath; 

8‘0 

W:w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; ch. 

Takari; 

25-0 

Shirala; 

5'0; Mon. 

Shirasi; 

3-0 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr, h); Cs (c); Maruti 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 1; 5 tl; 
2 gym; 2 lib; dp. 

Takari; 

22-0 

Shirala; 

6'4; Mon. 

Shirala; 

i 

5-0 

w;rv» 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Jyotirling 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 4 tl; 
2 gym; dp. 

Karad; 

b-O 

Kadegaon; 

3-4; Fri. 


3-4 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Jyotirling 
Fr. Ct. Vad. 6; 4 tl, mq; 
gym. 

Local; 

2-4 

Local; 

.. Thu. 

Stage; 


W;w. 

6 SI (5 pr, h); Cs (c); 
Yallama Fr. Mg. Sud. 5; 

5 tl; m; mq; dg; dh; gym; 
ch; lib; 3 dp. 

Takari; 

46-0 

Local; 

.. Sat. 

Stage; 


w;rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs (c); 
Ambabai Fr. Ps. Sud. 15; 

4 tl; gym; lib; 3 dp. 

Bhilvadi; 

14-0 

Manjarde; 

3*0; Tue. 


1-4 

W;w. 

2 Si (pr); 3 Cs; Siddheshvar 
Fr. Ct. Vad. 8; 6 tl; m; 
2 mq; dg; gym; ch; 
2 lib. 

Dhalgaon; 

2-0 

Dhalgaon; 

2*0; Sun. 



W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Sakubai Fr. 
Srn. Sud. 15, Viroba Dev 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 6-7; 10 tl; 
gym; ch; lib. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 

T ravelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop,; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Asad—Kpr.— 

SW; 

160 

2-9; 

1097; 

201; 

501 

Chinchani; 

2-0 

Asahgljat—Jth.—3nTWt3r?r 

E; 

16-0 

6-0; 

1461; 

284; 

576 

Jath; 

17-0 

Aaahg! Karajagi—Jth.—SIRJlft 

SE; 

260 

16-1; 

2269; 

385; 

695 












A?te (Urban Area II)—^Wla.— 

SE; 

12-2 

32-5; 

14390; 

2665; 

5054 

Local; 


3fT^ ^). 









A^te (Non-Municipal Area)— 

SE; 

12-0 

11-0; 

34-29 

583; 

1543 

Ashte (Muni- 


Wla.—arrsl (f^ITRFT<t 

Atapa^i—Kpr.—STRi'iryt' 







cipal Area); 


NE; 

39-0 

53-7; 

10968; 

2017; 

3676 

Local; 

•• 

AuijiJhi—Sri.—3lMt 

N; 

2-4 

2-2; 

542; 

94; 

275 

Sbirala; 

3-0 

Avalai—Kpr.—sn^oSlf 

NE; 

48-0 

7-1; 

954; 

155; 

356 

Dighanchi; 

3-0 

Avandl—^Jth.—3rR^ 

N; 

13-0 

8-8; 

1538; 

251; 

638 

•• 

•• 

Bfigapi—^Wla.— 

SE; 

15-0 

8-6; 

6623; 

1184; 

2509 

Local; 

•• 

Bflgevadi—Jth.— 

W; 

6-0 

5-0: 

842; 

146; 

503 

Jath; 

7-0 

Bahfiddarava(^!—^Wla.— 

SE; 

100 

3-3; 

3136; 

527; 

1251 

Local; 

•• 

Bahe—Wla.—^ 

N; 

5-0 

7-3; 

3546; 

602; 

1214 

Local; 

• • 






SANGU DISTBICT 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance; 
Bazar Day. j 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distnce. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Takrai; 

2-0 

Chinchani; 

2-0; Sun. 

Chinchani; 2'0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Chaundai 
Devi Fr. Ct. Vad. 12; 2 
tl; mq; dh; 2 gym. 

Jath Road; 

20-0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

0-i 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Hanuman 
Jayanti Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 
5 tl; mq. 



•• 

.. 

70 

W;n. 

4 SI (pr); 2 Cs; 9 tl; 2 mq; 
dg; lib. 

Sangli; 

12-0 

Local; 

Mon; 

Fri. 

Local; 

W. 

11 SI (7 pr, m, 2 h, clg); 

11 Cs; Bhavae Fr. Ct. Vad. 
30; 25 tl; 2 m; mq; dg; 
3 dh; 4 gym; ch; 2 lib; 
7 dp; Cch. 

Sangli; 

12-0 

Local; 

., Mon; 
Fri. 

Local; 

• * 

7 SI (pr, 3 m, 2 h, clg); 
3 Cs; 9 tl; m; mq; dh; 

3 gym; lib. 

Sangola; 

14-0 

Local; 

.. Sat. 

l^cal; 

W;w. 

4 SI (3 pr, h); 9 Cs (9 mis;) 
Mahadev Fr. Kt. Sud. 15; 
9 tl; mq; dh; gym; cb; 
lib; 3 dp. 

Takari; 

23-0 

Shirala; 

3’0; Mon. 

Shirala; 2'4 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Maruti Fr. 
Ct. Vad. 3; 4tl; dh;lib. 

Sangola; 

)6*0 , 

1 

Dighanchi; 

3'0; Sun. 

Vithalpur; 2-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Mariai Fr. 
Vsk. Sua. 15; 6 tl; mq; 
lib. 


1 


• * . » 

Shegaon; 5’0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); Maruti 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 2 tl; m; 
mq; dh; ch. 

Sangli; 

150 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Local; 

W;w, 

3 SI (2 pr, h,): Cs (c); 
Pir Urus Mg; 5 tl; 
9 mq; 2 dg; gym; lib; 3dp. 

Dhalgaon; 

4-0 

Jath; 

7 0; Tue. 

1-0 

W;w. 

1 

1 

Si (pr); Siddhanath Fr. 
An. Sud. 10, Murasiddha 
Fr. Ct. Vad. 30; 2 tl; mq. 

Sangli; 

20-0 

Tandulvaai; 

2-0; Tue. 


1 W:w. 

2 SI (pr, m) 3 Cs (c); 
Pir Urus Mg. Vad, 3; 6 
tl; m; 2 mq; 2 gym. 

Bhavani Nagar; 

40 

Uran Islampur; 

5’0; Sun; 
Thu. 

1 I^al; 

‘ - — 

w;rv. 

5 SI (4 pr, h); Cs (c); Shri 
Ram Fr. Ps. Vad. 30; 
5 tl; m; mq; dg; gym; 
ch; lib. 
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Village Name. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(I) 

(2) 



(3) 



(4) 


BSj—^Jth.—^T3T 

W; 

140 

103; 

2414; 

402; 

1319 

.. 

* . 

BSlagfinv—Jth.— 

NE: 

350 

7-0; 

1622; 


721 

Umadi ; 


Balagavade—^Tsv.—q<»i<iq'S 

NE; 

90 

3-2; 

1516; 

266; 

739 

Aravade; 


Balava<|ti BhaIava^li—Kpr,— 

SW; 

100 

5-9; 

1923; 

340; 

897 

Kundal; 

4-0 

BalavadI KhfinSpQr—Kpr.— 

E; 

16-0 

I2-3; 

i 

2347; 

447; 


Khanapur; 


Bfimap!—Kpr.—^ Hufl 

SE; 

90 

1 

4-6; 


251; 

623 

Pare; 


BSmap!—Mrj.—<rr*nif)‘ 

W; 

50 

1-7; 

274; 

34; 

84 

Mi raj; 


Bfimbava^e—Sri.—qjqq^i 

N; 

11-0 

3-0; 

908; 

159; 

340 

Vategaon; 


BSmbavacjle—^Tsv.— 

NW; 

10-0 

5-1; 

3214; 

543; 

945 

Local; 


Banfili—Jth.— 

N; 

6-0 

8-7; 

1727: 


753 

•• 

•• 

Banapurl—Kpr.— 

NE: 

30-5 

12-3; 


384; 

670 

Karagani; 


BSpQr—Kpr,— 

SE; 

26-0 

4;4: 

93b; 

158; 

438 

Karagani; 

4-0 

Basarg!—Jth.—5Pfnff 

S; 

no 

5-5; 

1129; 

186; 

518 

Billur; 


Bastavatje—Tsv.—qtriq« 

NE; 

no 

60; 

1857; 

313; 

834 

Aravade; 








SAJfGU DISTRICT 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 


Weekly Bazar ; Distance; Motor Stand ; Water Inatitutions and other 
Bazar Day. Distance. information. 


Dafalapur; 4-0 W;w. 


Nimbal; 

250 

Umadi; 

4'0; Sun. 

Bhilvadi; 

170 

Local; 

,. Fri. 

Kirloskarvadi 

7-0 

Kundal; 

4-0; Sun. 

Dhalgaon; 

20-0 

Khanapur; 

2 0; Fri. 

Kirloskarvadi; 

no 

Vite; 

6‘0; Mon. 

Miraj; 

3'0 

Miraj; 

3 0; Tue. 

Karad; 

180 

Kasegaon; 

5-0; Wed. 



Dhalgaon; 


Dhalgaon; 


Bhilvadi: 


Manjarde; 


3-0 W;w. 


Karagani; 

3 0; Fri. 

Karagani; 

4*0; Sun. 


4-0 W;n. 
2 0 W;rv. 
0-4 W;w. 

Stage; 1-2 W;w. 

Local; .. W;w. 

2-2 W;w. 


4*0; Sun. | Palaahi; 5-0 W;w. 


Billut; 3-0 W:w. 


Khuja- 10 W. 
gaon; 


2 SI (pr, m); Ca (c); 3 tl; 
mq; ch. 

SI (pr); Alama Prabhu Fr. 
Sin. last Mon; 4 tl; m; 
mq; dh; ch; dp. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Siddhesh- 
var Fr. Ct. Vad. 9; 
4 tl; mq; gym; ch; lib. 
SI (pr); Cs (mp); Nath Fr. 
Ct. Vad. 8; 3 tl; mq; 
ch; 2 lib. 

2 SI (pr); pyt; Cs (c), 
Bhavani Fr. last Mon. 
of Srn; 5 tl; m; dh; 
gym; dp. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 11 tl; m; 

mq; gym; lib. 
tl. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Jyotirling 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 15, Hanu- 
man Pr. Ct. Sud. 15; 
3 tl; dh; gym; lib. 

3 SI (2 pr, h); Cs (c); 7 tl; 
inq; dh; gym; ch; lib. 

5 SI (pr); Cs; Ban Shankari 
Fr. An. Sud. 8; 6 tl; dg. 
2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Cs 
(mp, mis); Mhasoba Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 3, 4; 7 tl; mq; 
dh; ch. 

2 SI (pr); pyt; Cs (c); 
Baneshvar Fr. Ct. Sud. 
12; 3tl. 

SI (pr): C* (c): Hucheshvar 
Fr. Srn; 6 tl; m; mq; dh. 

SI (pr); pyt; Ca (mp); 
Pir Urus Ct. Sud. 4, Yal- 
lama devi Fr. Ps, Vaa. 15; 

5 tl; m; mq; dh; gym. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(4) 

BfivacI—Via,- 

SE; 

90 

6-8; 

4353; 

736; 

1615 

Local; 

•• 

Be^ag—^Mrj.— 

SE; 

7-0 

18-3; 

8095; 

1408; 

3111 

Local; 

•• 

BeladSravS^!—Sri.—. 

N; 

3-0 

0-7; 

285; 

57; 

79 

Shirala ; 

30 

Belava^e—Kpr,— 

N; 

17-0 

2-0; 

691; 

114; 

387 

Kadegaon ; 

6-0 

Belotj^aRl—Jth.— 

NE; 

330 

8-9; 

1088; 

175; 

467 

• « 

•• 

BelOiiikh!—Jth.—sieg^n 

Belui;ikti—Mij.—«toO+l 

W; 

13'0 

6-8; 

1372; 

248; 

752 

Dafalapur; 

5-0 

E; 

180 

I8'I; 

5285; 

954; 

2154 

Local; 

1*4 

Be^ftpur—Kpr,— 

E; 

15-0 

5'4; 

1162; 

202; 

440 

Khanapur; 

2-0 

Bendri—Tsv.— 

S; 

2-4 

I-5| 

677; 

96; 

266 

Tasgaon; 

2-4 

Bevapur—Jth.— 

NW 

: 21-0 

11-8; 

1514; 

276; 

746 


•• 

Bha^akimbe—Wla.— 

SE; 

11-0 

2-9; 

1310; 

243; 

523 

Bahadurvadi; 

1-0 

Bhfikuci Va<li—kpr.—^T^l" 

1 

6-4 

3-1; 

744; 

125; 

409 

Vite; 

7-0 





SANCLT DISTRICT 


765 


Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Sangli; 13‘0 

Local; 

., Tue. 

Stage; 0-6 

W;w. 

7 SI (3 pr, 2m, 2h); 

3 Cs (3 c); Pir Utus Ps. 
Sud. 15, Hanuman Lanka 
Fr. Ct. Vad. 30; 9 tl; 
tnq; dg; 2 gym; ch; 
lib; dp. 

Miraj; 6-0 

Miraj; 

6-0; Wed. 

Local; 

( 

W;w. 

8 SI (6 pr, 2 m); 2 Cs (mp, 
mis); Margubai Devi Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 4; 4 tl; mq; 
gym; ch; 2 lib; 2 dp. 

Takari; 23-0 

Shirala; 

3-0; Mon. 

Shirala; 3-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Hanuman Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 15; tl. 

Karad; 10-0 

Kadegaon; 

6-0; Fri. 

j 

1 

Stage; 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (fmg); Maruti 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 6 tl; 
dg; gym. 

• • • • 


i 

Utagi; 6-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; Malkar 
Siddha Fr. Ct. Sud. 5; 
3 tl; m; 2 mq. 

KavalaRoad; 10-0 

Dafalapur; 

2-0; Thu. 

Dafalapur; 2-0 

w, 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Sadanand 
Dev Fr. Ct. Vad. 12; 
3 tl; dg; ch. 

Local; 1 -4 

Salgare; 

6*0; Mon. 

1 

Arag; 9*0 

! 

W;w. 

j 

2 31 (pr); pyt; 2 Cs (2 c); 
Yallamadevi Fr. Mrg. 
Vad. 9; 4 tl; gym; 2 Ub; 
2 dp. 

Dhalgaon; 18-0 i 

Khanapur; 

2.0; Fri. 

Stage; I-O 

W;w; 

rv. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs (mp, mis); 
Siddheshvar Fr. Srn. 
Vad. 30, Maruti Fr. Ct. 
Vad. 6; 5 tl; dg; gym; 
lib. 

Nandre; 3-0 

Tasgaon; 

2-4; Mon. 

Tasgaon; 2-4 

n. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; lib. 

• • 

• • 

.. 

Valekhindi; 7-0 

W;w; 

n. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Mhasoba 
Fr. Phg. Vad. 5; 3 tl; 
mq; ch. 

Sangli; 18-0 

Tandulvadi; 

3-0; Tue. 

Stage; 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Maruti 
Lanka Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 
2 tl; gym. 

Kirloskarvadi; 23-0 

Vite; 

7-0; Mon. 

Nagevadi; 2-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Ca (c); Nath Fr. 
Ct. Vad. 8; 2 tl; dh; gym. 
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Village Name. 

(I) 

Direction; 
Travelling 

distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop,; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post office; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Bhfllavapl—Kpr.—'ITToSSroft 

SW; 

70 

9-9: 

3447; 

614; 

1428 

Local; 

•• 

BhSmbar^e —Kpr.—'*17^5' 

NE; 

30 

2-8: 

582; 

103; 

310 

Vite; 

3-0 

BhStasiragahv—Sri.— 

S; 

2-4 

2-6; 

936: 

169; 

434 

Shirala; 

3-0 

Bhatav5di—Sri.— 

N; 

4-0 

1-2; 

309; 

63; 

170 

Shirala; 

3-0 

Bheud^vade—Kpr.— 

N; 

6-4 

50; 

1212: 

225; 

628 

Vite; 

7-0 

BhikavadI Bk,—Kpr.—f^l+qdY 

NE; 

140 

7-0; 

1293; 

242; 

729 

Vejegaon; 

30 

Bhikavadi Kh.—Kpr.— 

NW; 

8-0 

3-I; 

1159; 

199; 

553 

Local; 

•• 

Bhilavadi—Tav.— 

SW; 

n-0 

17-5; 

12184; 

2190; 

3766 

Local; 

•• 

Bhivargi—]th.— 

E; 

72-0 

10-3; 

1104; 

189; 

424 

Umadi; 

15-0 

Bhoglv—Sri.— 

NW; 

440 

30; 

106; 

32; 

44 

Arale ; 

22-0 

Bhose—Mrj.— 

N; 

no 

10-7; 

4288; 

772; 

1613 

Local; 

•• 

Bhud—Kpr.— 

NE; 

12-0 

5-8; 

1242; 

241; 

327 

Lengare; 

2-0 

Bicud—Wla.— 

N; 

70 

2-5; 

2303; 

476; 

673 

Local; 


BilSsi-Sri.—femV 

W; 

100 

60; 

3577; 

674; 

1531 

Local; 

• * 






SANGU DISTRICT 


767 


Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 



Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Kiiloskarvadi; 

80 

Vangi; 

i 

3-0; Fri. 

Shirgaon; 

2-0 

w;w; 

n. 

5 SI (3 pr, m, h); Cs (c); 
Pri Urus Ct. Sud. 5, 
Ramnavami Fr. Ct. Sud. 
9; 8 tl; m; 2 mq; dg; dh; 
gym; cn; 2 lib; dp. 

Kirloskarvadi; 

150 

Vite; 

3‘0; Mon. 

Stage; 

•• 

W;w; 

SI (pr); 5 tl; lib. 

Takari; 

240 

Shirala; 

3'0; Mon. 

Shirala; 

2-4 

w;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 3 tl; gym. 

Takari; 

230 

Shirala; 

3‘0; Mon. 

Shirala; 

4-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Bahiroba Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 1; tl. 

Kirloskarvaai; 

23-0 

Vite; 

7'0; Mon. 

Khanapur; 

6-4 

W;w. 

n. 

SI (pr): Cs (gr): 5 tl; 
mq; dh; gym; lib. 

Kirloskarvadi; 

28-0 

Kaledhon; 

3-0; Tue. 

Mayni; 

3'0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Davalmalik 
Fr. Phg. Vad. 10; tl; 
mq; dg; dh; gym; lib. 

Karad; 

U'O 

Vite; 

6*0; Mon. 

Stage; 

1-4 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs (c); Nath 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 1; 6 tl; 
gym; 2 lib; dp. 

Local; 

3- 

Local; 

.. Sun. 

Stage; 


w;rv. 

I0Sl(9pr, m); 7 Cs; 9 tl; 
3 m; 2 mq; 2 dg; gym; 
ch; lib; 4 dp. 

Minchnal; 

180 

Sankh; 

4'0; Mon. 

Sankh; 

4-0 

j 

2 SI (pr); Cs; Belansiddha 
Fr. An. Vad. 30 and 
Kt. Sud. 1; 2 tl; mq. 

Karad; 

400 

Pet Lond; 

2'0: Fri. 

Aralc; 

220 

W;w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Miraj; 

100 

Local; 

.. Sun. 

Local; 

• • 

W;w. 

3 SI (2 pr, m); 2 Cs (mp, 
mis); Yallama Fr. Ps. 
Vad, 10; 3 tl; gym; ch; 
lib; dp. 

Karad; 

57-0 

Lengare; 

2 0; Sat. 

Stage; 


8tr:n; 

n. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); Nath Fr. 
Ct. Vad. 9; 4 tl; m; mq; 
dg; gym; lib. 

Bhavani Nagar 


Local; 

.. Fri. 



w;rv. 

3 SI (2pr, in);C8; Ganesh 
Utsav Bdp. Sud. 14; 
6tl;mq; gym; lib; 4 dp. 

Takari; 

310 

Local; 

.. Sun. 

Stage; 


w;rv; 

n. 

3 SI (2 pr, m); 2 Cs; 
Kusai Devi Fr, An. Sud. 
10, Bhairavnath Fr. Ct. 
Vad. 5; 6 tl; mq; gym; 
ch; lib; dp. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office 
Distance. 

(4) 

BillQr—Jth.— 

S; 8-0 

26-7; 5298; 957; 2002 

Local; 

Birana)—^Jth.— 

NW; 6 0 

3-6; 724; 125; 310 

Jath; 5-0 

Bisur—^Mrj.— 

NW: 9 0 

3-4; 2630; 439; 1061 

Budhagaon; 2'0 

Bivir—Sri,— 

W; 30 

3-4; 1267; 237; 659 

Shirala; 2’0 

Bobalfld jadra—Jth-— 

NE; 24-0. 

16-2; 2889; 465; 1364 

Chadchapan ; 18-0 

Bobaiad Kontyflvfi—Jth.— 

SE; 40 0 

16-2; 2233; 410; 1136 

Bijapur; 12’0 





Bolavfid—Mrj. — 

E; 2-6 

2-0; 1125; 182; 409 

Miraj; 3-0 

Bombevfldi—Kpr.— 

NE; 450 

6-1; 639; 112; 236 

Atpadi; 5'0 

Boragfihv—Tav.—sftTtTR 

NW; 8 0 

0 /| 1 / ^0) ivK/f vO 1 

9-2; 2649; 472; 1327 

Local; 

Boragfihv—Wla.— 

NE; 5 0 

10-2; 6485; 1145; 2451 

Local; 

Borgi Bk.—Jth.— 

E; 32 0 

3-3; 653; 123; 290 

.. 

BorgI Kh.—Jth.— JrWf 

E; 320 

1'9; 736; 150; 495 

.. 

Bramhanft]—Tsv.— 

SW; 100 

1-3; 1632; 282; 648 

Bhilvadi; 4’0 







SANCI.I district 
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'Station; 
Diatan#i. 

<i) 

WecHlT'BaBari Oittanoi/; 
BaawIDa^. 

(A). 

Motof ; 

(■7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
inform ition 

(9) 

Kavathe- 

Mahankal; 

lae 

Local; 

I¥i. 

Local; '1 


W;w. 

5 SI <-3 pr, 1 m); pyt; 
Cs (c); Basaveshvar Fr. 
Vsk. Sud. 15, Bhainiv- 
nath Fr. Mg. Sud. 15; 

5 tl; ni; 2 mqj 2 gyn1r,*llb. 

Jath Road; 

40 

Jath; 

5-0; Tue. 

• • 

01 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Maruti Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 15; 2 tl; mq. 

Madhavnagai'i 

30 

Budhngaon; 

2'0; Sun. 

Budhngaon; 

i 

1 

1 

20 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Ca (c); Datta Fr. 
Mg. Vad. 5; 2 tl; inq; 
gym; lib. 

liTskari; 

230 

Shirala; 

2-Qt Mon. 

Stage; 

0-2 

W;w; 

rv. 

SI (or); Cs Co); 'Mhruti' Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 3; 3 tl; gyrti. 

Javale; 

210 

Local; 

.. Thu. 

Local; 

•• 

w. 

2 SI (pr); 2 C» (wvg, mp); 

5 tl; m; mq; ch; lib. 

Bijapur; 

120 

Bijapur; 

12 0; Sun. 


60 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr); Cs (c); Hanuman 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 3 tl; m; 
mq; dg. 

Laipat; 

\-A 

Minij;.' v» 

' J 0; .'Buc. 

Miraj; 

26 

W;w. 

91 (pr); 2 Ca; Moti Pir 
Uru8 Mg; 2 tl; mq; ch; 
lib. 

Sapgola; 

<J2)0 

Atpadi). 

JO; Sat. 

Atpacli; 

60 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); Ca (c)r'LMtmi Fr, 
Srn. Sud. 15; 3 tl; lib. 

Kavathe 

Maharkal; 

100 

Shirdhon; 

2'Oi Tue, 

Stage; 

0-4 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Ca (c); 
Yallama Fr. Pa; 3 tl; 
mq; ch. 

Bhilvadi; 

10-0 

Palua; 

5 0; Tue. 

Ixical; 


n. 

SI (pr); Ca (c); Siddhesh* 
var Ft. Ct. Vad. 8; 8 tl; 
mq; 2 gym; ch; 2 lib. 

Takari; 

4-0 

Local; 

Fri. 

Local; 


w;rv. 

6 SI (5 pr, m); 7 Ca; 
Biroba Fr;' Gt. Sud. 1; 
12 tl; m; mq; 3 gym; 
ch; lib. 

Ml 4 • » 




Utagi; 

Ulagi; 

9-0 

9-Of. 

w;rv. 

1 w;rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); Yallama Devi 
Fr. Ps. Sud. 15; 4 tl; lib. 

2 SI (pr, m); Yallama Fr. 
Mrg. Sud. "IS;- 4 tl; mq; 
dg, ch; lib. 

Bhilvadi; 

4*0 

Sangli; 

8-0; Sat. 



w;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Maha- 
shivratra Fr. Mg. Vad. 
14; 4 tl; m; lib. 


A-1 322—4V-A. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Diriction; 
Tamrelliiig 1 
distance. 

(2) 

.\tca (^. mi.) ; Pop.; 
Housek^s; Aitrioulturists. 

(3) 

Post OflSce ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

1 

1 

Budhagfihv—Mij.— 

NW; 

76 

4-4; 6780; 1270; iW* 

Locut; 

•• 


Burli—Tsv.—^5ff 

W; 

210 

5-7; 5568; 1013; 1149 

Local; 

•• 

Cftndoli Bk.—Sri.—4. .. 

NW; 

250 

4-5; 518; 108; 300 

Arale; 

40 

Ciudoli Kh.—Sri —.. 

W; 

520 

4-5: 85; 24; 33 

Arale; 

26.0( 

Carao—Sri,—■'i <*>1 

NW. 

16-0 

3-4; 1944; 359; 755 

Local; 

* 

Cikhalagothaii—Tsv.'— 

NW; 

12-3 

30; 975; 154; 624 

Tasgaon; 

130 

jfti'ir. 






Cikhalahol—Kpr. —Purarijfloj .. 

NW: 

70 

4-3; 1209; 239; 576 

Mahuli; 

20; 

Cikhall—Kpr—Proreft 

NW; 

no 

2-4; 1079; 189; 551 

Kadepur; 

10; 

Cikhali—Sri.— 

SW; 

’•0 

20; 955; 192: 328 

Shirala; 

60 : 

Cikurdc'—Wla.— 

SW; 

120 

6-9; 4790; 913; 1865 

Local; 

•• : 

Ci Scale—Kpr.— 

. NE; 

250 

7-2i 688; 132; 256 

Kharsundi; 

1-4 

Lirtcanl—^'I'sv.— 

• E; 

30 

11-3; 5181; 910; 2376 

Local; 

■■ 

Cincani TRsaganv—Kpr.— 

^ S; 

50 

2-7; 1356; 260; 637 

Vi)e; 

5 0 i 







C.flcanivangi—Kpr.—f^'4*'fl4i*n 

' SW'; 

210 

8-8, 2594; 486; 972 

Local; 

■■ i 


\-l i2Z—49-B. 




SANCU DISTRICT 


771 


Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Baaar; Distance; 
Baear Day.f 

m 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

(7) 

WatPi 

(8) 

institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Kladhavna^; 

10 

Local; 

Sun. 

Local; 

•• 

w;pl. 

4 SI (3 pr. h); 2 Ca (c); 
Siddheshvar Fr. Ct. Sud. 
15; 4 tl; 2 mq; dh; gym; 
ch; lib; 3 dp. 

Kirioskaiv^i; 

30 

Palus; 

3 0; Tue. 

Kirloskar*- 

vaai; 

30 

w;rv. 

5 SI (4 pr, h); 4 Cs (c): 
Pir Urus Mg. Sud. 13; 
14 tl; m; 3 mq; gym; 

3 lib; 5 dp. 

T»kari; 

50-0 

Ainle; 

4-0; Sat. 

Arale; 

40 

rv. 

Sl(pr): Janai Fr. Phg, Vad. 
6: tl. 

Karad; 

500 

Pet-Lond; 

7 0; Fri. 

Arale; 

300 

atr. 

si (pr); tl. 

Tdkari; 

360 

Local; 

Thu. 

LocSl; 


w;rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); Ca (r); 
Gajanandev Fr.Mrg.Vad. 
11; 6 tl; mq: dg; 2 gym; 
ch; lib; 2 dp. 

Kirloskarvadi; 

9-0 

Palus; 

7 0: Tue. 


2-6 

W:w. 

SI (pr); pyt; Ca (c); 2 tl; 
dh; gym; 2 lib. 

Kirloskarvadi; 

220 

Chilali; 

3 0; Thu. 


10 

W:w. 

Sl (pr): Ca; Nath Fr. Srn. 
on Third Mon; 5 tl; 
>nq; dg; gym; lib. 

Karad; 

t60 

Kadegaon; 

3 0: Fri. 


1-4 

W:rv. 

SI (pr); Ca (c); Devi Fr. 

Ct. Vad. 8; 4 tl; gym; lib. 
SI (pr); Ca (c); Maruti Fr. 
Mg. Vad. 13; 3 tl; gym. 

Takari; 

260 

Shirala; 

6-0; Mon. 

Shirala; 

30 

w;n. 

Takari; 

22-0 

Local; 

Fri. 

Stage; 


W-.w. 

3 SI (2 pr, h); 3 Ca; 
Vithoba Fr. Ct. Sud. 5, 
Maruti Fr. Ct. Sud. 4; 
3 tl; m; 2 mq; dg; 2 gym; 
ch; 4 dp, 

Dhalffaon, 

200 

Kharsundi; 

1-4; Sun. 

Stage; 


str. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; mq. 

Bkilvadii' 

100 

Tasgaon; 

3-0; Mon. 

Local; 


w;n. 

3 SI (2 pr, h); pyt; Ca 
(mp); Yallamadevi Fr. 
Pa. Vad. 13 ; 14 tl; 

mq; 2 dg; dh; 2 gym; 
ch; 3 lib; 2 dp. 

Kirloskarvadi; 

130 

Vite; 

3-0; Mon. 



W;w. 

Nath Fr. Ct, Vad. 8. 

Bhavani Nagar; 

4-0 

Local; 

.. Sun. 

Sonakire; 

10 

\V;w. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); Ca (c); 
Pir. Urus Phg. Sud. 10; 
8 tl; m; mq; dg;, gym; 
ch; lib. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. n»«.) ;(Poi|l. 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Pioat Office; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Cificoll—Sri.— 

W; 

140 

1-2: 

946; 

186; 478 

Kokarud; 

"Coroci—Mrj— 

NE; 

400 

8-6; 

1559; 

291; 814 

Kavathe 3-0 

Mahdnfcal; • > < 

Cu(jlekhin4l—Mrj. ~ =^11^ 

NE; 

390 

5-4; 

704; 

133; 403 

Kavathe 4-0 

Mahankal; 

Dahlva^I—Tsv.— 

•NE; 

180 

5-2; 

1432; 

248; 662 

Khanapur; 10-0' 

Dahyarl—Tav.— 

NW; 

24’0 

1-1: 

620; 

102; . 256 

Takari; 2-8 

Paphaispiir—jth.—giiar^T .. 

W; 

no 

17-5; 

3427; 

623; 1314 

Local; ,. 

DaribatJacI—Jth.— 

E; 

150 

I53; 

2550; 

370; 1302 


Darlkoijflr—Jth.— 

E; 

140 

71: 

796; 

139; '486 

'Muchandi; ’ ... 

Deiihg—Mrj,— 

NE; 

160 

13-8; 

4221; 

724; 1726 

Local; 

Devanfil—Jth.—^^To5 

SE; 

40 

3-4; 

534; 

106; 190 

Jath; ^4-0 

DevarS^tre—Knr.— 

SW; 

140 

7-3; 

3181; 

574; 1264 

Local; 

Devarde—Wla. — 

SW; 

120 

i07: 

638; 

106j ■ 247 

lAitvade Kh; 2’0 

Devhare—Sri.— 

NW; 

330 

M; 

153; 

43; 86 

Arale; 9-0 

Devlkhin^i'—Kpr.— 

NE; 

120 

9-4; 

1499; 

279; 800 

Vejegaon; 

^)hftlagahv—Mij.—(JH 1 *rN 

NE; 

32-0 

11’4; 

3112; 

561; 1071 

Local; 

PhSleva^i—Mrj.—iST^^TT^ 

NE; 

320 

31: 

872; 

158; 505 

Kavathe 6-0 

Mahankal; 




SANCLI DISIWOT 


77? 


Railway StMtth ; 
DiMaMo^.< 

(») 

Weektv'baaar ; DiWtaiMa^) 
Itaaar't^x'ii 

i 

(6) 

Moaof Stand; 
Oidfonec.l 

Water 

(8) 

Tnrcit.itions and other 
information. 

(9) 

TUkari; 

J50 

Kokarad;* 

• to-. Wed. 

Stage; 


W;w. 

SI (pr); Ca; Atmaiing Fr. 
Mg. Vad. 12; 3tl; m; 
gym; lib. 

IMtalgaon; 

2-0 

DhalgaMi; 

2-0; Bun. 

Stage; 

! 

W;n. 

2 SI (pr); Cb (mp); Shidoba- 
dev Kr. Ct. Sud. 15; 
5 tl; dh. 

Dhalgaon; 

30 

Dhalgaon; 

3*0; Sun. 

Dhalgaon 

2-0 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr); tl. 

DVml^on; 

l»0 

3aiw>l^^‘ 

« 0;. Sat. 

Saakhj; 

j 

5-0 

W:w. 

SI (pr); Cb (c); Pir Umi 
Phg. Vad, 9; 3tl; mq; 
•dg; lib. 

Takari; 

2-0 

Takari; 

2-0; Mon. 

Takari; 

1-4 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); Cb (c); 3 tl; gym. 

Kavathe 

Mahankal; 

21-0 

Local; 

.. Thti. 

1 Local; 


W;w. 

3 SI (2 pr. m); Ca (c); 
Ekaviia Devi pr. Ct. 
Sud. 15, Yallamadevi Fr. 
Mrg. Sud. 15; 12 tl; 
2 m; mq; dg; dh; gym; 
ch; 3 Hb; 2 dp (1 vet). 

a a 

• • 


• * i • 

-- 

3-0 

W;w; 

n. 

2 51 (pr); Cs; Bliairavanath 
Fr. Srn; 5 tl; mq. 

Bij 9 >ur; 

300 

Jath; 

32 0; Tup. 

Stage; 


W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; mq. 

Kavathe 

Mahankal; 

200 

Kavathe 

Mkhonfcal; 

5 0; Tuc. 

Stage; 


W;w. 

3 51 (2 pr, h); Cs (mp); 
Vijaya Dashomi Fr.' An. 
Sud. 10; 4 tl; 2 gym; 2 dp. 

jath Road; 

80 

Jath; 

4-0; Tue. 

. . 

01 

W;w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; m; gym. 

Takari; 

30 

Local; 

Wed. 

Local; 


W;w. 

!• • 

3 SI t2 pr, h); 2 Cs (2 mis): 
Sogareshvar Fr. Mg. Ved- 
30, Lingeshvar Fr. Mg- 
Vad. 5; 25 tl; m; mql 
dg; 2 gym; cb; lib; 2 dp* 

Takari; 

210 

Chikurde; 

2-0; Fir. 

Looil; 


W:n. 

SI (pr); Bhairavanath Fr. 
Ct. Vad. 8; tl; m; gym; lib. 

Karad; 

360 

Arale; 

6-0; Sat. 

Arale; 

80 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

IUikI; 

36^0 1 

i 

1 

Kaledhdb; 

4-0; Tue. 

Ldngirc; 

■a-0 

w; str; 

SI (pr): Cb (c>, Pir. Urua 
Phg. Vad. 2| 3 tl; ch; 
2 lib. 

Local; 


Local; 

.. Sun. 

Stage; 

* • 

W;w. 

3 SI (2 pr, h); 2 Ca (mp, c); 
9 tl; mq; dg; ch; 2 lib; 
4 dp. 

Langarpeth; 

1-0 

Dhalgaon; 

4-0; Sun. 

Dhalgaon; 

3-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Hanuman Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 15; 2 tl; ch; dp. 
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Village Name. 

Direction- : 
TravcHifig 
distance. 

Area (ji^; rn»,); Pop.; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

• 

P«at Office 
Distanoe; 


(1) 

(2) 


(3) 



(4) 


Dhamaoi—Mrj. — 

W; 

50 

20; 

2541; 

430; 

678 

JaMngpur; 

40 

Dhimavatjc—Sri.—tTfllqs 

NW; 

100 

31: 

1067; 

206< 

491 

Shirala; 

I2r0r 

Phavalcavar—Kpr.—r. 

SW; 

3-4 

4-9; 

1133; 

l«8( 

494 

Vile; 

3-4 

Phaval!—Mrj .— OToJt 

S: 

50 

2-5; 

1471; 

247t 

684 

Miraj; 

5I 

Phava|I—Tsv. —* 

NW; 

50 

6-2; 

2297; 

385; 

1201 

Tasgaon; 

30 

Phavaji — Wla.— OToJV 

SE; 

UO 

1-6; 

1306; 

256; 

397 

Local; 


DhulagAiiv — Mrj. — 

NE; 

260 

30; 

2333; 

397; 

603 

Kavatbe 

50 








Mahankal: 


Dhulaginv—Tsv.— 

SE; 

90 

81: 

1391; 

230; 

488 

Spoi; 

0-4 

Oighafici — Kpr. — .. 









NE; 

461 

21-2; 

4456; 

• 867; 

11129 

Local; 

•'* 

pigraj Mpujt — Mrj. — 

NW; 

120 

4-2: 

I9’0: 

298; 

823 

Sangli; 

1 

t 

50 

pongarasoni — Tsv.—.. 

NE; 

17-6 

10-4; 

2397; 

428; 

1244 

Local; 









t 

. '..T 

porli—Jth.—iflnf 

W; 

18-0 

-5-5; 

1142; 

202; 

>649 

PbOlgaon; 


Porli — Tbv.— 

NE; 

70 

17; 

459; 

76; 

281 

Aravade; 

1-4 

DuuHagtiSv — Mrj.— 

W; 

220 

7-3; 

6559; 

1144; 2076 

Local; 
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Railway Station ; 
Diatance. 

(J) 

Weekly Baxar ; Diatance ; 
Baxar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Diatance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Inatitutiona and other 
information. 

(9) 

Vilhrambat;; 

20 

Sangli; 

3'0; Sat. 

.. 

0-4 

w;w; 

rv. 

2 SI (pr); 5 Ca (5 mis); 

5 tl; mq; dg; dh; gym; 
ch; 2 lib; dp. 

Takari; 

330 

Shinui; 

3 0; Fri. 

Shirasi; 

1-4 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr); Ca (c); Ganapati 
Fr. Bdp. Sud. 14; 2 tl; 
gym. 

KiTloskarvadi; 

IIM 

Vite; 

3-4; Mon. 

Vite; 

3-4 

w;n» 

2 SI (pr); Cl (cy, 3 tl; 
gym; ch; 2 lib. 

Miraj; 

50 

Miraj; 

5 0; Tue. 

Stage; 

2-4 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); Ca; 2 tl; mq; dg; 
2_gym; lib. 

Bhilvaili; 

50 

Taagaon; 

3‘0; Thu. 


1-4 

w;rv. 

2 SI (pr): Cs (mp); 
MabaJgv Fr. Mg. Vad. 
12; 5 tl; 2 mq; ch; 2 lib; 
dp. 

Sangli; 

15 0 

Bagrni; 

2 0; Wed. 

Local; 

• • 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Ca (mp); 6 tl; 

mq; dg; lib. 

Local; 

• • 

Kavathe 

Mahankal; 

5 0; Ttae. 

•• 

30 

W;rv. 

3 SI (2 pr, m); Cs (c); 
tl; ch; dp. 

Madhavnagar, 

6-0 

Soni; 

0-4; Mon. 1 


20 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Pit Urus 
Phg. V.'id. 7; 3 tl; m; 

2 mq; dg; gym; ch; 2 Hb. 

Sangola; 

25-0 

Local; 

.. Sun. 

Local; 

•• 

rv;n. 

5 SI (4 pr, h); 3 Cs (mis); 
Yamai Devi Fr. Phg. 
Vad. 5; 14 tl; mq; dh; 
gym; ch; lib; 3 dp. 

Sangli; 

50 

Sangli; 

5 0; Sat. 

Kaaabe 

Digraj; 

10 

>v;rv. 

SI (pr); c.a (mp); Baaveah- 
var Fr. Mg. Vad. 13; 
7 tl; mq; 2 gym; ch; lib. 

Dhulgaon; 

10-0 

Savalaj; 

3 0; Sat. 

Stage; 


w;n. 

2 SI (pr); Ca (c); Yallama 
Devi Fr. Pa. Vad. 13; 
10 tl; m; mq; dg; ch; 
2 lib. 

Dhalgann; 

30 

Dhalgaon; 

3'0; Sun. 

EHialgann; 

30 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Brahmanath 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 3tl. 

Bhilvadi; 

MO 

Manjarde; 

4 0; Tue. 

Aravade; 

1-4 

rv. 

Ca (c); 2 tl; mq; gym; lib. 

Sangli; 

MO 

Sangli; 

14 0; Sat. 

Local; 


W;rv. 

4 SI (3 pr, m); 3 Ca; 
Mahaahivaratra Fr. Mg. 
Vad. 10; 3 tl; 2 mq; dg; 
gym; ch; lib; 2 dp. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

.Piractien t' 
T.ravelbiig 
distance, 

(2) 

Asea (St). Po|^> 1 

Households^ lAgxictilturists. 

(3). 

PiiWnti. 

(4) 

Pudhfiii—Wl a.— 

NE; 


1-9!' 1039; 

174r' 

•405 

ll'kkari; 

I'flf 

Dudhebhavl-Mrj.—.. 

NE; 

410 

6-1; 1285; 

236; 

601 



Dudhon^i—Tsv.—Jtfli/l .i 

iNW; 

22-0 

1-2; • 3496; 

603; 

790 

tbcal; 


Ekupiji— 

;SW; 

150 

965; 

167; 

492, 

Jath; 

50 

Erap^JolI— 

E; 

100 

9-9; 4649; 

809; 

1/60 

Local; 

•• 

Ga]aveva<^I—Kpr.—.. 

NE; 


2-5; 804;: 

I2lt' 

■All 

Nimbavade; 

30 

G4r4I—Kpr.—»nff 

,N; 


1255; 

218; 

392 

• Vite; 

>4 

GauragSnv—^Isv.—.. 

NE; 


4'4; Iz05; 

219; 

548 

Aravade; 


Gave—Sil.— 

NW; 

490 

21; 77; 

16; 

29 

Arale; 


Gavhap—Tsv.—•. 

E; 

14-4 

38; 2200; 

3821 

•897 

-'Kavathe 








Mahankal; 


GhSnand—Kpr.— 

NE; 

2»0. 

6-C( 1067; 

203;. 

30-1 

-'Kkarsundi;' 

40 

Ghanava<J—Kpr.— 

N; 

30 

3-9; 1144; 

188; 

610 

Vite; 


Gharanikt—Kpr.— 

NE; 


8-6; 1433; 

233; 

483 

Kharsundi; 

5-U 

Ghafanandrc—Mrj.—MiiHTS' .. 

NE: 


80; 1603; 

284; 

547 

Khanapur; 

8-0 

GhogShv—Tav.—«A<li<=i 

NW; 


2-3; 1199; 

195; 

382 

Takari; 

1-4 
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Railway Station ; 
Distancti. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; Diatance ; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor St »nd ; 
Diatance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Takari; 1-0 

Takari; 

1-0; Mon. 

Takari; 

10 

W;w. 

SI (pt); Pir Uru3 Ct. 
Vad. 12, M^mti Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 15; 2 tl; mq; 
gym; lib. 

. . 

, . 


. . 


w;n. 

SI (pr): 2 tl. 

Kirloekarvadi; 40 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Kirloskar- 

vadi; 

30 

w;rv. 

3 SI (2 pr, h); 4 Cs; 
Shi.vajayanti Fr.Phg. Vad. 
3; 2 tl; m; 2 mq; dg; gym; 
ch; 2 lib; 2 dp. 

latlt Road; 

Billur; 

5 0; Fri. 

Dafalaput; 


W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs(c);. Mallikarjun 
Fr. Ct., Baaveshvar Fr. 
.Si;n; 6 tl; ra; mq; ch. 

Arag; 20 

1 

Miraj; 

9 0; Tue. 


30 

W;n. 

3 SI (2 pr, h); Cs; Janubui 
Fr. Pa. Sud. 15; 5 tl; 
mq; dg; dh; gyro; ch; 
lit; dp. 

Sangola; 200 

Nimbavade; 

3-0; Tuc. 

. . 


W;w. 1 

SI (pr); Ca (c); tl; lib. 

Karad; 24-0 

Vite; 

2'4; Mon. 

1 Stage; 


w;n. 

SI (pr); Rangapanchaini 
Fr. Phg., Sud. 5; 3 ti; 
mq; gym. 

Bhilvadi; 150 

Munjarde; 

1'4; Tue. 

Manjarde; 

14 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Ca (c); Nath Fr. 
Ct. Vad. 8; 5 tl; gym; ch; 
lib. 

Karad; 260 

Pcth-Lond; 

6 0; Fri. 

Arale; 


w; 

str. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Kavathe I4‘0 

Mahankal; 

Shirdhon; 

4’0; Thu. 

Local; 

* * 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); Ca (c); Laxmidevi 
Fr. Vak. Sud. 15; 4 tl; 
gym; 2 lib. 

Dhalgaon; 250 

Kharsundi; 

1 

1 

1 

4 0; Sun. 

Local; 


W;w. 

SI (pr); Ca (c); Siddhanath 
,Fr. Kt.. Sud. 15; Z tl; 
lib. 

•Karad;. 25-0 

Vite; 

3'0; Mon. 

■ •• 


w;n. 

2 SI (pri h); .5 tl; m; gym; 
ch. 

Vasud; 26"0 

Kaledhon; 

5-0; Tue. 

Ghanand- 

pati; 


W;w. 

Si (pr); Ca (c); Pir Urua Ct. 
Sud. 3; tJ; mq;lib. 

Dhalgaon; 60 

Dhalgaon; 

6'0; Sun. 

Stage;. 


W;w. 

3 SI (2 pr, m); Cs (c); 
Yallama Fr. Pa. Sud. 15; 

3 tl; mq; ch; 2 lib. 


Takari; 


I'4 Takari; 


1'4; Mon. 
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Village Name. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
diatance. 

.4rea (Sq. m».), Pop.; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 


Gholesvar—Jtli. — 
Ghorapa^I—Mrj. —HtT'nft 
Ghotl Bk.—Kpr.— 

Ghoti Kh.—Kpr.—^ 
Giragahv—Jth.—pTW^r 


SE; 

70 

E; 

120 

E; 

400 

N; 

110 

E; 

240 

SE; 

90 

E; 

20-0 

NW; 

2t0 

S; 

140 

E; 

400 

NW; 

160 

NE; 

80 

NE; 

350 

. W; 

70 


Khanapur; 


Gu^he—Sri.— 

Gugavi^—Jth.— 

GulagufijanSl—^Jth.— 

Gujavaflci—Jth.—..INW; 16'0 3'R; 839; 14/; 363 

Gup<Jevi(JI—Mrj.—^i9't .. NE; 8‘0 4'0; 1776; 334; 867 

Halli—Jth.—^oRSt .. NE; 35-0 6-9; 1289; 218; 638 

Hapamantavaijiye—Kpr.— .. W; 7 0 3 7; 120b; 215; 440 | Vadiyeraibag; I 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(■>) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

CO 

■ 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Jath Road; 

1 

150 

Jath; 

9 0; I'ue. 


1-4 

W;w. 

SI (pr); 3 tl; mq; dg; ch. 

Dhalgaon; 


Dhalgaon; 

.. Sun. 


10 

W;n. 

SI (pr): 4 tl; ch. 

Kirloskarvadi; 

26-0 

Khanapur; 

6'0; Fri. 


3-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Ce (c); 5 tl. 

Kirloskarvadi; 

280 

Khanapur; 

1 

6 0; Fri. 


20 

W, 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Tukaram 
Fr. Phg. Sud. 2; 5 tl; 
m; mq; dh; gym; ch; lib. 

Nitnbal; 

150 

Chadchan; 

15 0; Wed. 


30 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr); pyt; Hanuman 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 5 tl; 
mq; dg. 

Karad; 

27*0 

1 

Shirala; 

11 -0; Mon. 


2-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Jyotirling 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; tl; gym. 

Sangola; 

200 

Karagani; 

3 0; Thu. 

1 

Stage; 

n. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Ganapati 
Pr. Bdp. Sud. 4; 3 tl; 
lib. 

Takari; 

180 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Padvalvaai; 2'0 

W;w, 

3 SI (2 pr, m); 3 Cs (c); 
Mahashivratra Fr. Mg. 
Vad. 11; 4 tl; m; mq; 
gym; ch; 2 lib; 2 dp. 

Bijapur; 

250 

Asangijath; 

2-4; Wed. 

Stage; 

1 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Dhanama Devi Vr. 
Srn. Vad. 30, Mahadev 
Fr. Mg. Vad. 13; 2 tl; 
mq; ch. 

Takari; 

430 

Charan; 

7 0; Thu. 

Charan; 3-0 

W;w. 

3 SI (pr); Cs (gr); Asubai 
Devi Fr. Srn. Vad. 8; 

4 tl; lib. 

Ohulgaon; 

150 

Billur; 

5 0; Fri. 

Billur; 60 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 5 tl; m; mq; 
dg; gym; ch. 

Bijapur; 

150 

Kanur; 

3’0; Mon. 


40 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Hanuman Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 15; tl. 

•• 

•• 

.. 

.. .. 

Kumbhari; 5’0 

w;n. 

SI (pr); Pir Urus Ct.Vad. 6; 
3 tl; ch. 

Arag; 

50 

Malegaon; 

2 0; Fri. 

Local; 

W;w: 

n. 

SI (pr): Cs (c); Pirsaheb 
Urus Mg; 2 tl; mq; dg; 
gym. 

Indi Road; 

300 

Uinaai; 

3 0; Sun. 

Umadi; 3'0 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); Ram* 
lingeshvar Fr. Srn; 6 tl; 
m; mq; dh; ch. 

Karad; 

13-0 

Vile; 

7-0; Mon. 

Local; 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; Maruti Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 15; 3 tl; m; dh; 
gym. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop ;. 
Households; Agriculturists. 

0) 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

( 4 ) 


HaripOr—Mrj.— 

W; 

100 

21; 

1976; 

358; 

557 

Local; 

•• 

Haroli—Mrj.— 

NE; 

160 

41; 

1003; 

183; 

397 

Deshing; 

•• 

Hatanoli—Tsv.— 

N; 

no 

5-5; 

1096; 

183; 

643 

Hatnur; 

20 

Hatanur—Tsv.—^rrTnT 

N; 

120 

11-3; 

3036; 

576; 

1348 

Local; 

•• 

HategSAv—Sri.— 

NW; 

12-0 

I-?; 

514; 

93; 

269 

Charan; 

5-0 

HihgaiiagSde—Kpr.—.. 

N; 

7-0 

28; 

978; 

182; 

441 

Vite; 

6-0 

Hingaoagunv—Mrj.—. . 

NE; 

240 

7-9; 

3783; 

643; 

1616 

Local; 

• 

Hingaijaganv Bk.—Kpr.—■ 

N; 

190 

4-9; 

2161; 

391; 

1050 

Kadegaon; 

70 










llingapaganv Kh.—Kpr.—■ 

W; 

140 

40. 

1724; 

294; 

524 

Tadasar; 

2t 










Hivare—Jth.— 

W; 

120 

9-7; 

1761; 

277; 

944 


• • 

Hivare—Kpr.— 

SE; 

20 0 

60; 

1472; 

269; 

777 

Tasgaon; 

20 

Hivata^—Kpr.— 

E; 

260 

8-6; 

1427; 

266; 

600 

Karagani; 

30 

Ingru)—Sri.— 

SE; 

50 

50; 

2263; 

455; 

881 

Shirala; 

30 

Iraji—Mrj.—^<oat 

NT.; 

350 

8-3; 

1375; 

233; 

655 

Kavathe 

Mahankal; 

40 

Ifalure—Wla.— 

S; 

8-0 

3-6; 

1992; 

399; 

570 

Local; 
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Rsilwgj" Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 1 
Distance. 

(7) 

1 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Ssngli; 

2-4 

Sangli; 

2-4; Sat. 

3-0 

w;rv. 

2 SI (pr); 2 Cs (c); S4nga< 
meshvar Fr. Mg. Sud. 1; 

4 tl; gym; cb; lib. 

Alkuno; 

30 

Doshing; 

.. Fri. 

Stage; 

W;w. 

3 SI (2 pr, h); Ca (trip); Pit 
Urua Ct; 3 tl; mq; gym. 

Bhilvadi; 

15-0 

Hatnur, 

2-0; Wed. 

Hatnur; 20 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (cV, Nath Fr. 
Ct. Vad. 8; 4 tl; mq; dh; 
gym; ch; 2 lib. 

Bhdlvadi; 

16-0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Stage; 

w;n. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs; Honaidevi 
Fr. Mg. Sud. 15; 8 tl; 
m; dh; gym; ch; 2 lib; 

3 dp. 

Karad; 

26-0 

Charan; 

5-0; Thu. 

Shedgevadi; 2-0 

W;w. 

Si (pr); Cs (c); Ambabai 
Fr. Mg. Sud. 15; 3 tl. 

Karad; 

26-0 

Vite; 

6-0; Mon. 

2-0 

w;n. 

SI (pr); Nath Fr. Ct. Sud. 
8; 4 tl. 

Dhulgaon; 

5-0 

Kavathe 

Mahankal; 

5-0; Tue. 

;. 2-0 

w;w; 

rv. 

2 SI (pr); Cs (c); Yallama 
Devi Fr. Ps. Sud. 11; 

3 tl; mq; dg; gym; ch; 
lib; dp. 

Karad; 

21-0 

Local; 

,. Mon. 

Stage; .. 

w;rv. 

2 S!(pr, h); C8(c): Siddhe- 
shvar Fr. Mg. Vad. 13; 
6 tl; m; dh; gym; lib. 

Karad; 

14-0 

Kadcgaon; 

3-4; Fri. 

0 2 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 4 tl; m; mq; 
dg; gym; lib. 





St8g6; 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs (mp); 
Maruti Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 
3 tl; m; 2 mq; dg; 2 dh; 
gym; ch; lib. 

Dhalgaon; 

14-0 

Khanapur; 

5 0; Fri. 

0 1 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Cs (c); 
Yallama Fr. Mg. Sud. 15; 
3 tl; mq; gym; lib. 

Dhalg.ion; 

160 

Karagani; 

5-0; Thu. 

Gomevadi; 2-0 

n. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl; lib. 

Takari; 

24-0 

Shirala; 

3'0; Mon. 

Shirala; 5-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cc (c); Maruti Fr. 
Vsk. Sud. 3; 3 tl; mq; 
3 gym; ch. 

Langarpeth; 

3-0 

Kavathe 

Mahankal; 

4-0; Tue. 

.. 

w. 

•* 

Takari; 

160 

Yelur; 

2-0; Sat. 

Stage; 0-6 

W;w. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs (c, mis); Biru- 
ba Fr. Ct. Sud. 1; 2 tl; 
gym; cb; lib. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE CAZE'ITEER 


Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 

diatance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop.; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office 
Distance. 

(4) 

> 

Jakh Spur—Mrj.— 

NE; 

25-0 

3-8; 

1023; 

»77; 

292 

Kavathe 

Mahankal; 

50 

jalihS! Bk.—Jth.— 

K; 

34-0 

4-4; 

712; 

124; 

404 

Kannur; 


Jaliha] Kh.—^Jth.—.. 

RE; 

IB-O 

3-4; 

255; 

39; 

92 


... 

J5mbhi1|a|il—Kpr.—grmSi'jft .. 

NE; 

300 

6-8; 

424; 

85; 

115 

Kh.trsundi; 


Jarapdi—Tav.— 

NE; 

2I-0 

7-0; 

1800; 

308; 

687 

Khanapur;. 


Jat—Jth.—IfH 

HO: 


34-3; 

10439; 

2020; 2167 

Local; 

•• 

jsvaii—Sri.— 

NW; 

49-0 

2-4; 

112; 

31; 

37 

Arale; 

22-0 

Jayacavhaij—Mrj.—., 

NW; 

200 

3-1; 

1096; 

190; 

494 

Kavathe 

Mahankal; 

50 

Jhare—Kpr.—ST^ 

NW; 

28-0 

15-7; 

2041; 

405; 

937 

Kharsundi; 


JhoJambi—Sri.—sflojsfl' 

NW; 

37*0 

70; 

305; 

73; 

185 

Arale; 

9-0 

Jiragval—Jth.— 

3W; 

150 

4-8; 

1613; 

281; 

751 

Jath; 

2-2 

Jondhalakhiijdi~Kp*'-—'jffHoS- 

NR; 

6'4 

30; 

613; 

127; 

310 

Vejegaon; 

4'0 

Kadegariv—Kpr.— 

W'; 

140 

7*3; 

4369; 

829; 

1415 

Local; 


Kadepur—Kpr.— 

W; 

I20 

8-1; 

27/8; 

448; 

790 

Local; 

• • 

Kaganarl—-ith.—{t 

RE; 

330 

7-8; 

533; 

96; 

265 

•• 









SANGLI DISTRICT 


783 


Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; DUtance ; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Kavathe 

Mahankal; 

70 

Kavathe 

Mahankal; 

3-0; Tue. 

Stage; 

•• 

w;w; 

n. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Stddbeshvar; 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 8; 3 tl; mq; 
gym; ch; lib. 

Minchnal; 

ISO 

Bijapur; 

210; Sun. 

Sankh; 


W;n. 

SI (pr): Cs; 2 tl; m; mq; 
ch. 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

m 

W;w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; mq. 

SanKola; 

26-0 

Kharsundi; 

4‘0; Sun. 

Ghanand; 


\v;n. 

SI (pr); Cs; Siddbhanath' 
Fr. Kt. Sud. 15; tl; lib. 

Dhulgaon; 

12-0 

Savalaj; 

7 0; Sat. 

Local; 

* * 

W:w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Vyankatesh- 
dev Fr. Vak. Sud. 3; 

4 tl; dh; ch; lib. 

Hath Road; 

100 

Local; 

.. Tue. 

Local; 

1 


W;iv. 

1 

6 SI (4 pr, 2 h); 2 Ca (c, 
mp); Yallama Devi Fr. 
Mrg. Vad. 11; 11 tl; 3 m; 

2 mq; dg; ch; lib; 6 dp 
(1 vet). 

Karad; 

■30-0 

Pat-Lond; 

4-0; Fri. 

Arale; 


W[ 

fttr. 

1 SI (pr); tl. 

! 

Kavathe 

Mahankal; 

5-0 

Kavathe 

Mahankal; 

3-0; Tue. 

• * 


Wjv. 

PI (pr); Cs (c): Laxnudevi 
Fr. Mg. Sud. 12; 5 tl; 
gym; lib. 

Dhalpaon; 

320 

Local; 

.. Mon. 

Local; 


W;w. 

4 SI (2 pr, m, h); 2 Cs 
(2 c): Virdev Fr. Ct. Sud. 
15; 4tl; 21ib. 

Karad; 

360 

Arale; 

9 0; Sat. 

Arale; 


W:w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

Kavathe 

Mahankal; 

22-0 

Dafalapur; 

4'0; Thu. 

Dafalapur; 

4-0 

w;w; 

n. 

SI (pr); 'Mahalingeshvar 
Fr. Vak. Sud. 3; 3 tl; 

mq. 

Karad; 

320 

Longare; 

.. Sat. 

Local; 


W;n. 

SI (pr); 3 Cs (c); Pir Uru* 
Ct. Sud. 9; 3 tl; gym; 
lib. 

Karad; 

9-0 

Local; 

.. Fri. 

Local; 


w:n. 

4 SI (3 pr, h): pyt; 3 Cs 
(3 mis); Ganapati Fr. 
Bdp. Sud. 4; 8 tl; 3 m; 
4 mq; dh; gym; ch; 2 lib. 
4 dp. 

Karad; 


Kadegaon; 

2 0; Fri. 

Local; 


\V;w. 

2 Si (pr, m): Cs (c); Devlai 
Fr. Vsk. Sud. 4; 10 tl; 
mq; dh; gym; ch; 3 lib. 





Tikur 


w. 

■SI (pr); Layavadevi Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 1; 6 tl; mq; ch. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
diS'.ance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ma.) ; Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Officii 
Distance. 

(-4) 

t 

KUkadavac^i—Mrj.—.. 

N; 

too 

0-7; 

570; 

85; 

156 



Kajimbl—Kpr. — 

SW; 

5-3 

2-8: 

792; 

134; 

305 

Qhalvani; 

2-0 

Kalambi—Mrj. 

N; 

60 

2-9: 

1630; 

296; 

701 

Mi raj; 

6-0 

Rilundre—Sri.— 

N\V; 

180 

1-3; 

899; 

158; 

450 

Arale; 

2-0 

KamalSpur—Kpr.— 

SW; 

9-4 

3 0; 

566; 

94; 

278 

Bhalvani; 

2-0 

Kamat—Kpr.— 

NK; 

33 0 

6-7; 

537; 

113; 

232 

Kharsundi; 

5-Q 

Kamcri—Wla.— 

S; 

4-2 

IfO; 

7044; 

1244; 

2448 

Local; 


KSnadavaiJI—Mrj.—.. 

N; 

40 

2’0; 

694; 

123: 

207 

Budhagaon; 

8-0 

KatjaUur—Sri.— 

SW; 

7-0 

2-0; 

1988; 

385; 

679 

Shirala; 

9-0 

Kande—Srl.— 

S; 

6-0 

31; 

2272; 

414; 

900 

Shirala; 

70 

Kapegaiiv—Wla.— 

S; 

11-0 

1-7; 

1218; 

205; 

328 

Tandtilvr.di; 

10 

KSnharava^i—Kpr.—*bl'^<«irs\ 

N; 

7-0 

2-5; 

631; 

129; 

292 

■5 etgaon; 

2-0 

Kanthl—Jth.—TSl" 

W; 

60 

6-8; 

951; 

181; 

556 

J«th; 

6-0 

KSnari—Sri.—+1*10 

SE; 

1-4 

3 4; 

755; 

144; 

293 

Shirala; 

2 0 

KapQsakhed—Wla.—. . 

NW; 

2-0 

2-3; 

2925; 

529; 

810 

Loca?; 


Karagarii—Kpr.— 

K; 

26-0 

27-7; 

7144; 

1230; 

2782 

Local; 







SANCU DISTRICT 


785 


Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distartce ; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institucioiis and other 
information. 

(9) 



.. 

Local; 


W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); 2 tl; 
gym. 

Kirloskarvadi; I0‘0 

Vite; 

4-0; Mon. 

Khambale 

Bhalvani; 

1-4 

w;n. 

SI (m); Ca (c); Jyotirling 
Ff. Ct. Vad. 7;4tl; gym; 
2ttb. 

Miraj; 6‘0 

Miraj; 

6-0; Tue. 

Stage; 


W;w. 

2 Si (pr, m); pyt; Cs (mp); 

6 tl; mq; dg; dh; gym; 
lib; dp. 

Takari; 39‘0 

Arale; 


Arale; 

2-0 

w;n. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 3 tl; gym; lib. 

Kirloskarvaoi; 7-0 

Kundai; 

4-0; Sun. 

Alsund; 

2-4 

W;w: 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl; mq; lib. 

Sangola; 28-0 

Kharsundi; 

5-0; Sun. 

Ghanand; 


n. 

SI (pr); 2t1;lib. 

Takari; I2‘0 

Local; 

,. Fri. 

Local; 


W;w. 

6SK5pr,h);3Cs;Siddhe- 
8hv4t Fr. Phg. Sud. 1, 
Bahiravdev Fr. Vak. Sud. 
9; 7 t); 2 m; mq; dg; dh; 

2 gym; ch; lib; dp; Cch. 

Madbavnagar; 6*0 

Miraj; 

6-0; Tue. 

Miraj; 

3-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl; ch. 

Takari; 30-0 

Sagaon; 

2-0; Sun. 

Sagaon; 

2-0 

W.n. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Cs; 
Maruti Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 
2 tl; m; mq; lib. 

Takari; 28'0 

Shirala; 

7-0; Mon. 

Local; 

t • 

W;rv. 

2 SI (pr); 3 Cs; Jyoitirling 
Fr, Ct. Sud. 7; 10 tl; m; 
gym; ch. 

Takari; 21-0 

Tandulvadi; 

1-0; Tue. 

Stage; 

0-4 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs; 2 tl; lib. 

Karad; 22'0 

Vite; 

7-0; Mon. 

• • 

2-0 

w;rv. 

Si (pr); Cs (c); Pir Urus Ct. 
Sud. 6; 2 tl; mq; gym. 

Dhalgaon; 10-0 

Jath; 

6-0; Tue. 

Jath; 

6-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Nagursi- 
ddhadev Fr. Ct. Vad. 2; 
4 tl; mq. 

Takari; 22-0 

Shirala; 

2-0; Mon. 

Shirala; 

1-4 

W;w; 

n. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Maruti Fr. 
Ct. Vad. 5; 3 tl; gym; 
Celt. 

Takari; 12-0 

Uran Islampur;. 2-0; Sun; 

Thu. 


2-0 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr); 2 Gs (c. mp); 
Hanuman Fr. Ct. Sud. 
15; 6 tl; mq; dh; 5 gym; 
lib. 

Dhalgaon; 16-0 

Local; 

.. Thu. 

Stage; 


w;ii. 

6 SI (5 pr, m); 2 Cs (mis); 
Mahashivratra Fr. Mg. 
Vad. 13; 4 tl; mq; dh; 
2 gym; ch; lib. 


A-1322—50.A. 
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MAHARASHTRA STATE GAZETTEER 


Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction; 

T ravelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance, 

(4) 

Karajagl—Jth.— 

E; 

30-0 

11-7; 

1473; 

244; 

648 

Jatb; 

7-0 

KirJjanagi—Jth.—.. 

NE; 

80 

8-2; 

755; 

128; 

453 



Karamale—Sri.— 

N; 

6-0 

3-5; 

987; 

163; 

472 

Shirala; 

6-0 

Karahguli—Srl.—^ 

NW; 

190 

2-3; 

1020; 

201; 

515 

Arale; 

2'0 

Karafljava^Je—W)a.—.. 

SW; 

100 

1-8; 

1512; 

281; 

459 

Eoca'; 

•• 

Kargflje—Kpr,— 

SE; 

180 

4-0; 

2005; 

363; 

960 

Tasgaon; 

1-4 

KarnSl— 

NW; 

too 

3-3; 

2363; 

406; 

984 

Budhagaon; 

3-0 

Karoll (M)—Mrj.-JfTT^ (ftr) 

NE; 

200 

4-1; 

2686; 

428; 

1182 

Local; 

•• 

KarolI(T)—Mrj.—(rH) 

SE; 

I 5-0 

l'\\ 

1632; 

283; 

394 

So-.i; 

20 

Karve—Kpr.—frTf 

S; 

?'2 

6'2; 

1255; 

214; 

548 

Vite; 

5-0 

Kirve—^Wla.— 

SW; 

no 

3-8; 

1367; 

247; 

505 

Local; 


Kasabe-Pigr^—Mrj,—sp^-pHTS 

NW; 

130 

9-7; 

3938; 

1029; 

2140 

Local; 


KasegSnv—Wla.— 

NW; 

80 

7-4; 

6168; 

1066; 

1836 

Local; 

•• 

Kaulatje—^Tav.— 

NE; 

7-3 

1-0; 

729; 

115; 

352 

Ar.ivadc; 

2-0 

Kautholl—Kpr.— 

NE; 

440 

4-6; 

1101; 

191; 

497 

Atapadi; 

30 

KavalSpur—Mrj.— 

N; 

8-0 

11-2; 

6891; 

1238; 

2280 

Local; 








SANGLI DISTRICT 
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Railway Station 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor .Stand; 
Distance. 

(7) 

I 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Jath Road; I5'0 

Jath; 

7-0; Tue. 

Sankh; 

70 

w;rv. 

2 SI (pr); Cs (mp); Jineda 
Saheb Urus Srn; 5 tl; 
mq; dg. 

.. 


« • t 4 

, , 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; mq; dg. 

Takart; 18-0 

Sliirala; 

6'0; Mon. 

Vategaon; 

30 

w;n. 

SI (pr); Cs (c): 3 tl; gym. 

Takari; 39-0 

Charan; 

2 0; Sat. 

Stage; 

1 


! rv. 

SI (pr); 2 Ca (2 c); Bam 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 9; tl; gym. 

Takari; 21'0 

Aitvade Bk.; 

0-4; Tue. 


1-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Hanuman 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 2 tl; mq; 
gym; ch; lib. 

Karad; 

Vayaphale; 

2‘0; Sun. 

* * 

2-0 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs (c); Khan- 
doba Fr. Pa. Sud. 5; 3 
tl; dh; gym. 

Madhavnajiar; 2'4 

Sangli; 

3'4 Sat. 

Stage; 

1 

1 

* * 

W;w. 

Sl(pr); Cs (c) Ha).uman 

Jayanti Ct. Sud. 13; 2 tl; 2 
mq; dg; dh; gym; lib; dp. 

Dhulgaon; 3*0 

Local; 

.. Fri. 

1 

i 

0-2 

n. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Yallama 
Fr. Ps. Vad. 15; 2 tl; 
ntq: dg; gym; lib. 

Budhagaon; 8‘0 

Soni; 

! 

2‘0; Mon. 

i 

5’0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Yallama 
Devi Fr, Ps, Vad. 15; tl; 
mq; gym; ch; lib. 

Kirloskarvadi; 9-0 

Vite; 

5’0; Mon. 

Local; 

•• 

W;w; 

n. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 3 tl; mq; dh; 
gym; lib. 

Takari; 20-0 

Aitvade Bk.; 

2-0: Tue. 

Ladegaon; 

4-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Padmavati 
Fr. Vsk. Sud. 6; 4 tl; 
gym. 

Jangli; 60 

Sangli; 

6 0; Sat. 

Stage; 

0*6 

W;rv. 

4 SI (3 pr, h); 5 Cs (mp, 

4 mis); 6 tl; mq; 3 gym; 
ch; 2 lib; 3 dp; Cch. 

Carad; 14-0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Local; 


W; 

str. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); Cs; Kha- 
dakeshvar Fr. last Mon. 
of Srn; 5 tl; mq; dg; dh; 
ch; 4 lib; dp. 

Jhilvadi; 14‘0 

Tasgaon; 

7-0; Mon. 

Stage; 

•• 

w;n. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Maruti 
Ft. Ct. Sud. I5;tl;ch; lib. 

iangola; 14'0 

Atapadi; 

3-0; Sat, 

Atapadi; 

3'0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 3 tl; mq; lib. 

dadhavnagar; 3‘0 

Sangli; 

6’0; S at. 

Local; 

j 


Wipl. 

3 SI (2 pr, h);3 Cs (mp, 

2 mis); Siddheshvar Fr- 
Ct, Sud. 15; 8 tl; mq; 
dg; 3 gym; ch; lib; 2 dp; 
Cch. 
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Village Name, 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 1 

Kavathe Ekarxl—Tsv.—^«r5 

SE; 

30 

10-0; 

5359; 

1009; 

1627 

Local; 

•• 

Kavathe-Mahaiikal—Mrj.—-ticl*- 

NE; 


24-6; 

8562; 

1492; 

2967 

Local; 


^Tgt^IoS. 









Kavathe-Piran—Mrj.—+cl4-fM 

V; 

H-0 

8'l; 

6802; 

1123; 

2112 

Local; 


Kereva^I—Mrj.— 

NE; 

28-0 

2-4; 

559; 

105; 

313 

Kavathe 

Mahankal; 

4-0 

KhairSv—^Jth.— 

NE; 

17-2 

10-7; 

1195; 

227; 

619 



Khalasa DhamaijI—^Tsv.— 

N; 


2-2; 

707; 

132; 

689 

Hatnur; 

30 










Khaiati—jth.— 

SW; 


8-2; 

1006; 

165; 

561 

Jath; 

130 

Khambileaundb—Kpr.—^?T55- 

Sl'H. 

W; 


3-3; 

820; 

163; 

420 

Kadegaon; 

4-0 









Khambaje BhfijavapI—Kpr.— 

SW: 


5'3; 

1042; 

189; 

370 

Bhalvani; 

4'0 










Khanapar—Kpr.—JgrRT^ 

E; 

14-0 

243: 

8836; 

1609; 

3798 

Local; 


Khap^ana]—^Jth.—<a^<ilo4 ,. 

E; 

210 

4-5; 

573; 

88; 

187 

Jath; 

21-0 

Khapcje-Rajuri—Mrj.— 

NE; 

12-0 

16-5; 

3354; 

544; 

1347 

Local; 


Kharakatavacjl—-Mrj.— 

N; 

10-0 

1-3; 

922; 

159; 

370 

Budhagaon; 

8-0 

Kharale—Sri.— 

NW; 

200 

1-9: 

698; 

140; 

313 

Panumbre Taif 2-0 
Varun; 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

(fi) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
infoimation. 

(9) 

Nandre; 

40 

•Tasgaon; 

3-4; Mon. 

Stage; 

•• 

W;w. 

4 SI (3 pr, h); 2 Cs; Virad 
Siddha dev Fr. An. Sud. 
10; 9 tl; m; 2 mq; gym; 
ch; lib; 4 dp. 

Local; 

1 

6-0 

Local; 

.. Sat. 

Local; 


W;w. 

9 SI (8 pr, h); 4 Cs (4 mis); 
Mahashivratra Fr, Mg; 
Vad. 13; 6 tl; n-.; 2 mq; 
dh; 2 gym; ch; lib; 3 dp. 

Sangli; 

70 

Sangli; 

7-0; Sat. 

Sangli: 

7-0 

w;rv. 

6 SI (4 pr, m, h); Ca (c) 
Pir UruS Mg. Vad. 11; 
3 tl; 2 mq; dg; dh; ch; 
lib; 3 dp (1 vet). 

Kavathe 

Mahankal; 

7-0 

Kavathe 

Maha .kal; 

4 0; l-ue. 


0'2 

W:w. 

2 SI (pr); Cs; Pir Saheb 
Lhus Phg. Vad. 7; 3 tl; 
dh. 

. . 



. . 

Yelavi; 

2-0 

W;n. 

3 SI (pr); 5 tl; mq; dg; dh. 

Bhilvadi; 

17-0 

Hatnur; 

3-0; Wed. 

Hatnur; 

1-0 

W;\v. 

SI (pr); 3 tl; 2 lib. 

Javeli; 

50 

Yelavi; 

4'0; Sat. 

Stage; 

0-2 

W;w. 

SI (pr): Sbri Laxmi Devi 
Fr. Fri. after Ct. Sud. 15; 
2 tl; mq: ch. 

KaraO; 

4-4 

Kaaegaon; 

4'0; Fri. 

... 

1-4 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; PirUrusMtg. 
Vad. 11; 4 tl; rr.q. 

Kirloakarvadi; 

120 

Vite; 

5-0; Mon. 

Local; 

• ’ 

W;w. 

SI (pr): pyt; Cs (mp); tl; 
gym; ch; lib. 

Karad; 

40-0 

Local; 

.. Fri. 

Local; 


W;w. 

17 SI (15 pr, m, h); Cs (^c); 
Moharam Crus Srn., 
Khandoba Fr. Mrg. Vad. 
30 to Pa. 6; 7 tl; 2 tr.; 
dg; dh; 6 gym; ch; 2 lib; 
3 dp (1 vet). 

Bijapur; 

. . 

Sankh; 

2'0; Mon. 

SarJth; 

2-0 

W;w. 

Sd (pr); 2 tl; mq. 

Arag; 

50 

Malegaon; 

5-0; Fri. 

LocU; 


W;w; 

n. 

2 SI (pr, h); 2 Cs (2 c); 
Payappa Dev Fr. Mg. 
Sud. 15, Bramhanfith Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 15,6 tl; m; mq; 
dg; gym. 

Madhavnagar; 

6-0 

Mi raj; 

7-0; T ue. 

Kavalapur; 

4-0 

w. 

SI (pr): Cs (m.p); 2 tl; 
gym. 

Takari; 

40-0 

Charan; 

3 0; Thu. 

Charan; 

2-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); Khare- 
shvar Fr. Ct. Vad. 8; 
2tl. 
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VillaRc Name, 

(1) 

Direction,; 

Travelling 

distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households ; Agriculturists, 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Kharasing—Mrj.—SrftnT 

NE; 

14-0 

5-8; 

1760; 

307; 

725* 

Kavathe 

Mahaniral; 


Kharasu^jiili—Kpr.— 

NE; 

24-0 

7-1; 

2165; 

337; 

888 

Local; 

•• 

Khatav—Mrj.— 

E; 

lao 

8-9; 

2423; 

398; 

1281 

Mangsuli; 

8’0 

Khajav—Tsv.— 

SW; 

9-0 

2-5; 

800; 

147; 

331 

Nandre; 

1-4 

Kho(J—Sri.— 

N; 

1-0 

17; 

489; 

74; 

107 

Shirala; 

10 

Khed—Wla.— 

NE; 

7-0 

40; 

2833; 

475; 

1053 

Local; 


Khera<Je Vanal—Kpr,—4i UlS- 

NW; 

10-6 

8-9: 

2657; 

494; 

840 

Local; 


■ 









Kherade Vija—Kpr.— 

W; 

8-0 

4-5: 

1174; 

194; 

641 

Bhikvadi 

Kh.; 

1-0 

Khiravade—Sri.— 

NW; 

17-4 

1-4; 

650; 

142; 

173 

Charan; 

5-0 

Khujagahv—Sri.—<a'd^liq 

NW; 

15-6 

1-8; 

1253; 

228; 

632 

Kokarud; 

3-0 

Khujaganv—Tsv.— 

NE; 

9-7 

4-0; 

1063; 

191; 

521 

Tasgaon; 

90 

Khundalapur—Sri.—.. 

NW; 

260 

2-7; 

480; 

111: 

263 

Arale; 

6-0 

Kille Macindragad—Wla.— 

N; 

110 

6-8; 

2341; 

425; 

881 

Local; 

, ^ 
















6ANGU oisTftrer 


791 


Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

(7) 


Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Miraj; 

14-0 

Kavathe 

Mahankal; 

7-0; Tue. 

•• 


W;w. 

SI (pr); 3 Cs (3 mis) 
Dandnath Fr. 3rd Mon. 
of Sm.; 2 tl; mq; dh; 
gym. 

Dhalgaon ; 

20-0 

Local; 

Sun. 

Stage; 


W;w. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); Cs (c); 
Nath Fr. Ct. Vad. 12; 
2 tl; mq; gym; ch; lib; 
dp. 

Arag; 

80 

Arag; 

8-0; Thu. 

Stage; 


W;w. 

2 SI (pr); Cs (c); Yallama 
Pr. Kt. Vad. 15; 5 tl; m; 
mq; ch. 

Nandre; 

10 

Sangli; 

8-0; Sat. 

Kasabe 

Nandre; 

1-0 

w;rv. 

S) (pr); Khairiuheb Pir 
Urua Ps., Raghunath Am- 
ritbhuvan Fr. Mg. Sud. 
10; 5 tl; m; mq; dg; gym; 
ch; lib. 

Takari; 

22*0 

Shirala; 

1-0; Mon. 

Shi tala; 

1-0 

W;w; 

n. 

SI (pr); Bahiroba Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 1; 3 tl. 

Takari; 

6-0 

Walwa; 

4 0; Fri. 

Borgaon; 

3-0 

W;w; 

rv. 

3 SI (pr); 2 Ca (mp); 
Bhairav Fr, Ct. Vad. 8; 
10 tl; m; 2 gym; ch; 
3 lib. 

Karad; 

20-0 

Kadegaon; 

11-0; Fri. 

Stage; 


W;w. 

2 SI (pr, h); pyt; Cs (mp.); 
Ramnavami Fr. Ct. Sud, 
9; 4 tl; mq; gym; ch; 
2 lib;dp. 

Karad; 

130 

Vite; 

7-0; Mon. 


2-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Ca (c); Maruti; 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 4 tl. 

Karad; 

27-0 

Charan; 

5-0; Thu. 

Khujagaon; 

1-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Ca (c); 2 tl; gym. 

Takari; 

35-0 

Kokarud; 

3 0; Wed. 

Local; 


w;n. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); Tukaram 
Fr. Phg. Vad.2: 5 tl; 
gym; lib; dp. 

Bl'ilvadi; 

180 

Savalaj; 

4-0; Sat. 

Stage; 


W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Ashtami 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 13; 5 tl; mq; 
dg; ch; lib. 

Takari; 

52-0 

Arale; 

6-0; Sat. 

Arale; 

6-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Shenoli; 

2-0 

Shenoli; 

2-0; Sat. 


1-0 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr, m); Ca (c); Ma- 
ccbindranath Fr. Ct. Vad. 
5; 4 tl; m; 2 mq; dh; 

3 gym; ch; lib. 
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Village Name. 

_( 1 )_ 

Kogano]!—Mrj.—^TpIritoSt 
Kokaje—Mrj.—^7't'oi 

Kokaru<J—Sri.— 

Koiagiri—jth.— 

Kole—Wla.—^ 
Koijabagi—Jth.—sptnrsmV 

Konholl—Sri.— 

KoregShv—Wla.— 

Kosarl—Jth.— 

Kotavaije—'Kpr. — 

Kotij—Knr.— 

Kuci—Mrj.— 

Kudanur—Jth.— 

Kukajoji—Mrj.— 

Kumajhe—Tsv. -fIR 


Direction; Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; Post Office; 

Travelling Households; Agriculturists. Distance, 
distance. 



NE; 10-0 

N; HO 

SE; 400 

NW; 33-0 

i 

SE; 12-0 

NW; 9-0 

W; 18-0 
NW; 9-0 
NE; 22'0 


7-1; 

2294; 

410; 

1139 

Salgare; 

1-0 

13-9: 

3292; 

562; 

1042 

Local; 

•• 

2-0; 

3262; 

590; 

1104 

Local; 

•• 

6-5; 

764; 

126; 

409 

Jath; 

21-0 

0-9; 

430; 

77; 

118 

Narsingapur; 

1-4 

I'O; 

217; 

28; 

91 

Bijapur; 

12-0 

M; 

204; 

50; 

119 

Arale; 

6-0 

2'6: 

2249; 

418; 

1046 

Local; . 

•• 

13'3; 

1580; 

288; 

580 

• f 

•• 

2-3; 

626: 

115; 

314 

Kadegaon; 

3-4 

1-9; 

475; 

80; 

257 

Bhikavadi 

Kh; 

1-0 

8-4; 

2668; 

P 

464; 

1283 

Kavathe 

Mahankal; 

2-0 

3-9; 

999; 

174; 

568 

Dafalapur; 

3-0 


NE; 20-0 7-0; 2009; 354; 778 Salgare; S C 

SE; 7-2 4-4; 3573; 624; 1511 Local; 






SANOU DtSttUCT 


793 


Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand 
Distance. 

(7) 

: 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Salgare; l-O 

Salgare; 

1"0; Mon. 

1 

[ 

Kavathe 

Mahankal; 

9-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Kongaidevi 
Fr. Ps. Vad. 9; 2 tl; gym; 
ch; 2 lib. 

Kavathe 6‘0 

Mahankal; 

Phalapur; 

3 0; Thu. 

Stage; 

* • 

\v;n. 

5 SI (4 pr, m); Cs (c); 

' Yallama Fr. Ps. Vad. 15; 
3 tl- mq; dg; dh; gyrti. 

Takari; 33*0 

1 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Local; 

* • 

W;w; 

rv. 

3 SI (2 pr, m); Cs; Gauri- 
pujan Bdp. Sud. 6; 5 tl; 
mq; 3 gym; lib; 2 dp. 

Jath Road; 26-0 

Jath; 

21-0; Tuc. 

1 

1 

Local; 

* * 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Bhairavnath Fr. 
3rd Mon. of Srn; 3 tl; 
mq; 2 gym. 

Shenoli; 4-0 

Shenoli; 

4-0; Sat. 

, , 

. , 

rv. 

SI (pr); 3 tl. 

Bijapur; I2'0 

Sankh; 


•• 


W;w. 

SI (pr); Hanuman Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 15; tl. 

Karad; 35*0 

Arale; 


Arale; 


str. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

SangU; I8'0 

Tandulvadi; 

5-0; Tue. 

Stage; 

•• 

w;rv. 

j 

SI (pr); 2 Cs (c); Maruti 
Lanka Fr. Ct Sud. 15, 
4 tl; 2 mq; dg; gym; ch. 




Kumbhari; 

30 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr); Cs (c); Hanuman 
Jayanti Fr, Ct. Sud. 15, 
Anuksiddhadev Fr. ct. 
Sud. 15; 3tl;lib. 

Karad; 7'0 

Kadegaon; 

3-4; Fri. 

•• 

4-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Jyotirling, Fr. ct. 
Vad. 5; 5 tl; gym. 

Karad; 15-0 

Vite; 

9 0; Mon. 

Stage; 


W;w. 

SI (pr); Pir Urus Mrg. 
Sud. 7; 3 tl; gym. 

Kavathe 8'0 

Mahankal; 

Kavathe 

Mahankal; 

2 0; Tue. 

Stage; 


W;w. 

3 SI (2 pr, m): 4 Cs (4 mis); 
Yallamadevi Fr. Mrg. 
Vad. 7; 6 tl; mq; dg; dh; 
gym; ch; lib; dp. 

Kavathe 20-0 

Mahankal; 

Dafalapur; 

3-0; Thu. 

•• 

10 

w;ti. 

SI (pr); Maruti Fr. Ct. Sud. 
1; 3tl. 

Salgare; 5-0 

Salgare; 

5-0; Mon. 

Khandergjuri;4’0 

W;w. 

SI (pr): Cs (c): 2 tl; gym; 
ch; lib. 

Madhavnagar; 8-0 

Sangli; 

id’O; Sat. 

1 

! 

i 

Stage; 


w;n. 

2 SI (pr); Cs (mp); Nara- 
hari Fr. Vsk. Sud. 15, 
Margubai Fr. Jt. Spd. 15; 
8 tl; mq; 2 gym; ch; 
2 lib; dp. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households ; Agriculturists, 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Kumbharapanv—Kpr.— 

1 

SW; 

13-0 

2-7; 

535; 

91; 

309 

Devrashtre; 

3-0 

Kutnbhari—^Jth.—^^TTTt 

NW; 

9-0 

9-4; 

1768; 

306: 

905 

Jath; 

90 

ICu^illal—Tav.— 

NW; 

180 

10-6: 

9431; 

1692; 

2297 

Local; 

•' 

Kuij^alapur—Mrj.— 

NE; 

310 

5-3; 

790; 

123; 

379 

Kavathe 

Mahankal; 

80 

Kuij(^alava<JI—Wla.—.. 

S: 

n-0 

1 

1*7; 

1756; 

315; 

756 

Velur; 

30 

KunikoijCir—^Jth.— 

NE; 

13-0 

6-2; 

822; 

150; 

402 

Jath; 

180 

Kupava^—Mrj.—^'<14158 

NW; 

4-0 

9-8: 

6798; 

1022; 

1258 

Local; 

• 4 

Kuralap—Wla.—JToS’T 

S; 

10-0 

2-8; 

3225; 

579; 

1263 

Local; 

•• 

Kuril—Kpr.— 


30 

5-7; 

1046; 

202; 

381 

Vite; 

30 

KusabHvacle—Kpr.—., 

SE; 

230 

0-9; 

95; 

12; 

43 

Khanapur; 

80 

La^eganv—Wla.— 

SW; 

7-0 

1-3; 

1169; 

209; 

305 

Local; 

•• 

Langarapeth—Mrj.— 

NE; 

3-0 

4-5; 

1098; 

197; 

526 

Kavathe 

Mahankal; 

60 

Lavanga—Jth.—5RT|T 

E; 

35-0 

3-8; 

258; 

45; 

100 

a * 


Lengare—Kpr.— 

NE; 

8-4 

15-9; 

4155; 

791; 

1797 

Local; 






SAMGti District 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Baaar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
infoimation. 

(9) 

Kirloskarvadi; 3'0 

Kundal; 

i 

1-0; Sun, 

Devrashtre; 3-0 

w;n. 

Sl(pr);C8 (c); Sitagiridevi 
Fr. First Mon. of Mg; 
tl; m; gym. 

Dhalgaon; 2I'0 

Jath; 

9-0; Tue, 

Stage; 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); Maruti 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 4 tl; m; 
mq; gym; ch; lib. 

Kirloskarvadi; 4-0 

Local; 

.. Sun. 

Local; 

W;w; 

n;str. 

4 SI (3 pr, h); 6 Cs; Parila- 
nath Fr. last Mon. of Srn, 
Ganapati Pr. Bdp. Sud. 
4; 19 tl; 2 tn; mq; dg; 
2 dh; 5 gym; ch; lib; 
2 dp. 

Kavathe 12*0 

Mahankal; 

Kavathe 

Mahankal; 

8'0; Tue. 

1 

Stage; 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Maruti 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 11; 2 tl; 
gym; ch; lib; dp. 

Takari; 22-0 

Yelur; 

3 0; Sat. 

Tandulvadi; 2’0 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr); 2 Cs (2 mis); 
tl; mq; 2 dg. 

Javali; IS-O 

Madgyal; 

3 0; Fri. 

Kolagiri; 2'0 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr); Cs (m); 2 tl; ch. 

Wanlesvadi; 2'0 

Sangli; 

3-0; Sat. 

Wanlesvadi; 2’0 

W;w. 

5 SI (4 pr, h): 4 Cs (4 mis); 
Ladlesahib Pir UjusMg. 
Vad. 7; 7 tl; m; mq; dg; 
dh; gym; ch; 4 lib; dp; 
Cch. 

Takari; 20-0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Local; 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr); Cs (mp); Maruti 
Lanka Fr. Ct, Sud. 15; 
5 tl; mq; gym; lib. 

Kirloskarvadi; 13'0 

Vite; 

3-0; Mon. 

Vite; 30 

w;n. 

2 SI (pr); Cs (mp); Shiv- 
jayanti Fr, Vsk. Sud. 3; 
2 tl; gym.; lib. 

Dhalgaon; 10‘0 

Jarandi; 

1-0; Wei- 

Palashi; 2‘0 

str; 

SI (pr); Bhavani Fr, Last 
Mon. of Srn; 2 tl. 

Takari; 17*0 

Aitvade Bk.; 

3-0; Tue. 

0-2 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Maruti 
Lanka Fr, Ct. Vad. 3; 
2 tl; mq; gym. 

Local; 3-0 

Dhalgaon; 

4‘0; Sun. 

Dhalgaon; 4’0 

W;w; 

n. 

SI (pr); Hanuman Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 15; 3 tl; gym. 

. . 


. . 

40 

W;w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; dg; ch. 

Karad; 33-0 

Local; 

Sat. 

Local; 

w;n. 

4 SI (3 pr, m); Cs (mp); 
Pir Urus Ct. Sud. 8; 
10 tl; m; mq; dg; ch; 
2 lib; 2 dp. 
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Village Name. 

Direction ; 

T ravelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(1) 

(2) 


(3) 



(4) 


Limb—Tsv.— 

N; 

90 

2-6; 

751; 

134: 

372 

Tasgaon; 

90 

LinganQr—Mrj.— 

E; 

150 

8-3; 

2157; 

372; 

1147 

Mangsuli; 

7-0 

Lihgivare—Kpr.— 

NE; 

440 

6-6: 

848; 

148; 

393 

Dighanchi; 

3-0 

Lo<jhe—'Tsv.— 

NE; 

6-0 

0-8; 

587; 

111; 

321 

Aravade; 

10 

Lohagahv—Jth.— 

N; 

150 

6-2; 

1139; 

200; 

582 

Kanur; 

5-0 

Lotiv—Sr).— 

NW; 

460 

2-5; 

99; 

30; 

51 

Arale; 

25-0 

Ma^aguje—Kpr.—^TTPHToS 

NE; 

43-0 

11-6: 

1862; 

287; 

674 

Nazare; 

3-0 

Ma^agya}—^Jth.— 

NE; 

180 

2-6; 

2120;. 

344; 

991 

Jath; 

18-0 

MadalavS^i—Sri.—iTT'RSTr^ 

NW; 

80 

0-2; 

77; 

15; 

24 

Shirala; 

9-0 

Madhavanagar—Mrj.—R|t(Jl(H<IT! 

NW; 

70 

0-2; 

5811; 

1208; 

181 

Local; 


Mahuli—Kpr.—ITTfvft 

N; 

90 

7'4; 

V 

1848; 

313; 

726 

Local; 

•• 










Malagflhv—Mrj.—^nvPTPr 

NE; 

60 

21-7; 

11540; 

2011; 

5063 

Local; 


Majapaganv—Mrj.— 

N; 

200 

5-3; 

2283; 

415; 

935 

Kavathe 

7-0 








Mahankal; 


MalevadI—Wla.— 

S; 

100 

2-8; 

1228; 

211; 

475 

Tandulvadi; 

1-0 

Mallfil—Jth.— 

S; 

2-0 

2-7; 

204; 

39; 

84 

Jath; 

2-0 

Mallevaiji—Mtj.— 

E; 

8-0 

5-4; 

2180; 

344; 

1093 

Malgaon; 

2-0 

Mapadur—Sri.— 

NW; 

24-0 

51; 

1435; 

305; 

479 

Arale; 

30 

MSnamodI—Mrj.— 

NW; 

80 

M; 

445; 

86; 

131 

Budhagaon; 

5-0 




SANGLI DISTHfCT 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Bhilvadi; 

9-0 

Visapur; 

5-0; Fri. 

Local; 


w;n. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs (c); 2 tl; 
dh; gym; 2 lib. 

Arag; 

6-0 

Arag; 

6 0; Thu. 

Arag; 

60, 

w;n. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl; mq; gym. 

Sangola; 

28-0 

Dighanchi; 

3'0; Sun. 

Dighanchi; 

3-0 

w;rv. 

2 SI (pr); 3 tl; ch; lib. 

Bhilvadi; 

130 

Tasgaon; 

6‘0; Mon. 

Aravade; 

1-4 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Maruti 
Bhandara Srn. Sud. 8; 
tl; lib. 

Bijapur; 

I7'0 

Kanur; 

5'0; Mon. 

Sangola; 

30 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); Maruti 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 2 tl; 
dh; gym. 

Karad: 

360 

Pet-Lond; 

3 0; Fri. 

Arale; 

240 

8tr. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Warud; 

120 

Basvadi; 

2 0; Thu. 

Iwocal; 


W;w. 

2 SI (pr); pyt; Cs, (c); 
Khsndoba Fr. Mrg. Vad. 
6; 8tl; lib. 

Javali; 

20'0 

•• 

.. Fri. 

Local; 

• • 

W;n. 

2 SI (pr); Cs (mp); 4 tl; 
mq; gym; dp. 

Takari; 

29-0 

Shirasi; 

3 0; Fri. 

Shirasi; 

30 

W;w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Local; 

' ‘ 

Budhagaon; 

I-O; Sun. 

Local; 

• ' 

w;pl. 

2 SI (pr, h); Shivajayanti 
Fr. Phg. Vad. 3; 3 tl; 
gym; 3 lib; 7 dp. 

Kirloskarvadi; 

2'<'0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Local; 


W;w. 

4 SI (2 pr, m, h); pyt; 
3 Cs (3 mis); 7 tl; m; 
mq; dg; dh; ch; lib; 
2 dp (I vet). 

Miraj; 

7-0 

Local; 

., Fri. 

Stage; 

4 « 

W;w. 

5SI(4pr,h): 2 Cs (2 mis); 
Hajratbaba Urns Tue. 
after Ct. Sud. 15; 6 tl; 
m; mq; dg; 4 gym; 
ch; 2 lib; 4 dp; Cch. 

Kavathe 

Mahankal; 

12‘0 

Shirdhon; 

2 0; Thu. 

• * 

20 

rv; 

str. 

3 SI (2 pr, m); Ca (c); 
3 tl; mq; dg; gym; ch; 
2 dp. 

Takari; 

20-0 

Tandulvadi; 

10; Tue. 


0-3 

W;w. 

SI (pr): 2 Cs; 3 tl; dg; 

gym; lib. 

Jath Road; 

17-0 

Jath; 

2 0; Tue. 

Jath; 

20 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Siddheshvflrdcv 
Fr. Srn; 5 tl. 

Arag; 

4-0 

Malgaon; 

2-0; Fri. 

Malgaon; 

2-0 

w;n; 

str. 

2 SI (pr); Cs (c); tl; m; 
mq; dg; 2 lib. 

Takari; 

43-0 

Arale; 

3-0; Sat. 

Arale; 

3-0 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c): 4 tl; gym. 

Madhavnagar; 

6*0 

Miraj; 

7-0; Tue. 

• • 

1-4 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Narsobg 
Fr. Ct; 2 tl. 
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Direction; 

Village Natne. Travelling 

distance. 


(I) (2) 


Manerajuri—'Tsv.—*|v| 

E; 

lO'O 

Manga|e—Sri.— hMIckS 

S; 

5-0 

Matigaruj—Kpr.— 

SE; 

7-0 

Mingarul—Sri.— 

W; 

8-2 

Mao'kanal—^]th.—^nf'H'T'dFdJ 

Ei 

34-0 

Maftjarde—Tsv.—HtSf? 

NE; 

14-0 

MasOcI VadI—Wla.—IT^ ^ 

NE; 

8-0 

Matakupakl—Tsv.—.. 

SE; 

6-0 

Mayathal—Jth.— 

NE; 

I3'0 

Mendhegiri—^Jth.— 

SE; 

50 

Meiji—Sri.— 

NW; 

13-2 

Mhaisal (M)—Mrj.—ifma (f>T) 

NE; 

20-0 

Mhaisai Sahgali—Mrj.—T^^TToS 

SE; 

7-0 




Miraj (Non-Municipal Area)— 



Mrj.—(q <vj 1 (f^rp!: HFirt 



■Miraj (Urban Area 11)—Mrj.— 

HQ; 

.. 

fiRlf (HFTTf fWTTHT ’R) 




Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; Post Office ; 

Households ; Agriculturists. Distance. 

(3) (4) 


20-8; 

8019; 

1380; 

3474 

Local; 


100; 

5977; 

1122; 

2734 

Local; 


2-2; 

931; 

170; 

338 

Vite; 

5'0 

3-5; 

1727; 

328; 

802 

Bilashi; 

0-4 

2’9; 

273: 

31; 

112 


, , 

6'2; 

3952; 

729; 

1656 

Local; 

* 

2-2; 

1354; 

23); 

569 

Borgaon; 

2-0 

3-1: 

773; 

132; 

261 

Kavathe 

2-0 





Ekand; 


8'7; 

166; 

30; 

75 

Jath; 

lb-0 

9-2; 

1386; 

240; 

431 

Jath; 

40 

4-5; 

1567; 

312; 

763 

Charan; 

6-0 

13-8; 

461; 

62; 

198 

•• 

•• 

2-4; 

6039; 

1145; 

2429 

Miraj; 

6-0 

16-5; 

5520; 

1099; 

716 

Local; 


16-4; 

53345; 

9929; 

5337 

Local; 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Baaar ; Distance; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information, 

(9) 

Madhavnagar; 13’ 0 

Local; 

.. Wea. 

Local; 

•• 

W;w; 

n.' 

8 SI (7 pr, h); 2 Cs (2 mis); 
Yallamadevi Fr. Ps. 
Vad. 7; 3 tl; mq; dh; 

3 gym; ch; lib; 3 dp, 

Kolhapur; 17'0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Local; 

* • 

w;rv. 

4 SI (3 pr. h); 5 Cs (c); 
9 tl; mq; 2 gym; ch; 
lib; 3 dp. 

Kirloskarvadi; 12'0 

Vite; 

5-0: Mon. 

* 

2-0 

n. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Vithoba 
Fr. Asd. Sud. 15; 3 tl; 
mq; gym; lib. 

Takari; 30-0 

Bilashi; 

0-4; Sun. 

Stage; 

•• 

W;w; 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 7 tl. 

« • • • 


. . . . 

Sankh; 


w;n. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; mq; dg; ch. 

Bhtlvadi; I7‘0 

Local; 

.. Tue. 

Local; 


w;n. 

3 SI (2 pr, m); 3 Cs (c); 
Maruti Fr. Ct. Sud. 15, 
Birulsiddha Fr. Mg. Vad, 
I5;4tl;mq; gym; lib.dp. 

Takari; 4-0 

Borgaon; 

2 0! Fri. 

Borgaon; 


w;rv. 

2 SI (pr); 2 Cs; Bajbhim 
Fr. Kt. Sud. 2; 2 tl; 

gym. 

Madhavnogar; tO-0 

Tasgaon; 

4'0; Mon. 

Kavathe 

Ekand; 


W:w, 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs (c); 4 tl; 
lib. 

Jath Road; 20-0 

Madgyal; 

2'0; Fri. 

Kolagiri; 


W;w. 

2 tl; ch. 

Jath Road; I9'0 

Jath; 

4 0; Tue. 

Local; 

. 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl; mq. 

Karad; 24-0 

Charan; 

6’0; Tue. 

Yelgaon; 


W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Ninai 
Fr. Ps. Vad. 3; 3 tl. 

Dhulgaon; 6'0 

Kavathe 

Mahankal; 

4-0; Tue. 



W;w. 

tl. 

Miraj; 2'0 

Local; 

.. Mon. 

Local; 


w;rv. 

3 SI (2 pr, m); 3 Cs 
(3 mis); Kanakeshvar Fr. 
Phg. Sud. 3 to 5; 9 tl; 
m; mq; dg; 3 gym; ch; 
lib; 3 dp. 

Local; 

Local; 

.. Tue. 



W;w. 

* • 

Local; 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Local; 


W:w; 

pi. 

32 SI (27 pr, 5 h); 3 Cs 
(mp, 2 mis); Mirsaheb 
Urus Ct. Vad. 5; 10 tl; 
3 m; 20 mq; 2 dh; 
10 gym; 4 lib; 26 dp; 
2 Cch. 
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Village Name. 

Direction; 

T ravelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(1) 

(2) 



(3) 



(4) 


Mirava<J—^Jth.—pH <.qi« 

SW; 

11-0 

4-5; 

481; 

95; 

288 

Dafalapur; 

2-0 

Moghamava<^i—Mrj.— 

NE; 

32-0 

1-2; 

363; 

68; 

161 

Kokale; 

3-0 

Mohare—Sri.— 

NW; 

150 

0-6; 

436; 

86; 

214 

Charan; 

2-0 

Mohi—Kpr.— 

E; 

16-0 

3-1; 

598; 

108; 

316 

Khanapur; 

2-0 

Morabagl—Jth.— 

E; 

33-0 

7-4; 

707; 

125; 

361 

Kannur; 

90 

Morale Pe<^—T8v.—HtTTS Ys .. 

NE; 

160 

2-4; 

793; 

132; 

405 

Tasgaoo; 

10-0 

Morale 'Rajaptir—Tsv.—iftTIoS 

NW; 

15-0 

4-1: 

796; 

132; 

326 

Avarade; 

5-0 

TTSTT^ 

Mucan^i—^Jth.— 

SE; 

90 

26-3; 

2787; 

539; 

1143 

•' 

•• 

NagSn\—Wla.— 

SE; 

12-0 

2-0; 

1264; 

226; 

448 

Dhavali; 

1-0 

Niganv Kavathe—Tsv.—n l<l | Sf 

SE; 

4-0 

3-6^ 

1545; 

241; 

595 

Tasgaon; 

4-0 










NagSiiv Nimapl—Tsv.—'THTN' 

SW; 

4-5 

2-0; 

1134; 

194; 

345 

Tasgaon; 

3-4 

NigarSle—Tsv.—Hi<i<ioO .. 

W; 

21-0 

2-5| 

1813; 

295; 

530 

Kirloakarvadi; 

40 

NagathS^e—Tsv.—»i'p|«i(v) .. 

W; 

17-6 

6-0; 

3420; 

596: 

1194 

Local; 

• • 

Nageva(^T—Kpr.— 

N; 

50 

5-0; 

1954; 

368; 

823 

Vite; 

5-0 

Nandoll—'Sri.— HlfPlvTl 

NW; 

330 

3-8; 

520; 

121; 

368 

Arale; 

6-0 

Nandre—-Mrj.—^^TtsT 

NW; 

120 

12-1; 

6719; 

1200; 

1864 

Local; 
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RuiKvav Station ; 

Weeklv Bazar; Distance | 

Motor Stand; 


Institutions .and other 

Distance. 

Bazar Day. 

Distance 


Water 

information. 

(^) 

(6) 

1 

(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Kavathe 12-0 

Diilalapur; 

2'0; Thu. 

Stage; 

2-0 

W;\v. 

SI (pr); Mahalingappa Fr. 

Miihankal; 






Phg. Vad. 12; 2 tl. 

Langarpeth; 3-0 

Dhalgaon; 

7-0; Sun. 

Alkud; 

4-0 

W;\v. 

SI (pr). 

Takari; 34-0 

Churan; 

2-0; Thu. 

Stage; 


rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl. 

Karad; 42‘0 

Khanapiir; 

2'0; Fri. 

Khanapur; 

2-0 

W;n; 

SI (pr); Pir TJrus Ct. Sud. 






3tr. 

4; 2 tl; lib. 

Minchnal; I2‘0 

Kaniinr; 

8 0; Mon. 

Sankh; 

7-0 

W;\v. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; dh; ch. 

Kirloskarvadi; 8-0 

Palus; 

6 0; Tue. 


2-4 

w;n. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl; m; 







gym; lib. 

Bhilvadi; 22'0 

I'cd; 

2-0; Sun. 

Borgaon; 

3-0 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl; gynt; 







lib. 

. . 


. . 

Stage; 

0-1 

W:w. 

2 SI (pr); 2 Cs; Shankar. 







ling Pev Fr. Vsk. Sud. 
3; 5 tl; m; mq; gym; 
ch; lib. 

Sangli; 18-0 

Bagaiil; 

3 0; Wed. 

Bavachi; 

30 

W;\v. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); Shidoba 







Fr. Ct. Sud. 1; 2 tl; lib. 

Nandare; 4’0 

Tusgaoti; 

4-0; Mon. 

Stage; 

0-6 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs (c); Nagnath 







Fr. Mg. Vad. II; 4 tl; 
gym; ch; lib; dp. 

Bhilvadi; 2-0 

Tasgaoii; 

3'4; Mon. 

Tasgaon; 

O’l 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Nagnath 

i 






Fr. Mg, Vad. 15; 4 tl; 
ch. 

Kii'Ios.karvadi: 4'0 

Walwa; 



4-0 

w;rv. 

2 SI (pr); 2 Cs (2 c); 

2'U; rri. j 

Kirioskar- 




vadi; 



Bhairavnath Fr. Phg. 
Sud. 8; 4 tl; m; gym; ch; 
3 lib. 

Kirloskarvadi; 4'0 

Walwa; 

2 0; Fri. 

. . 

5-0 

w;rv. 

2 SI (pr); 2 Cs (mp, c); 







Bhairavnath Fr. Ct. Sud. 
1; 11 tl; m; 2 mq; dh; 

3 gym; lib; dp. 

Kirloskarvadi; 14-0 

Alaiujli; 

4'0; Wed. 

Local; 

. , 

W;n. 

2 SI (pr); Cs (mp); Nag- 







nath Fr. Ct. Sud. 1; 
6 tl; mq; dh; 2 gym. 

Karad; 35-0 

.\ralc; 

6-0; Sat. 

Aralc; 

8’0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Jyotirling Fr. Ct. 







Sud. 15; 4tl. 

Local; 



Local; 


W;rv. 

6 SI (4 pr, m, h); 3 Cs 







(c. mp, mis); Khabja 
Kabir Urus An; 3 tl; 
ni; mq; dg; gym; ch; 
2 lib; 2 dp. 


A-1322-51. 
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Village Nalnei 

Direction j 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. nis.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

Post Office 
Distance, 


(1) 

(2) 



(3) 



(4) 


Nangole'—Mfj.— 

NE; 

26-0 

7-4; 

1127; 

195; 

386 

Kavathe 

5-0 








Mahankal; 


Narasingapur—^Wla.—.; 

N; 

70 

2-0; 

1638; 

309; 

578 

Local; 


Naravad—Mrj.—| ^ ;. 

SE; 

9-0 

7-2; 

i 

2820; 

473; 

1114 

Local; 


Nathavade—Sri.—»l|(Sq5 j. 

NW; 

16-0 

1-8; 

1058; 

200; 

536 

Bilashi; 

4-0 

Natoll—Sri.—j. 

SW; 

60 

1-6; 

1284; 

243; 

580 

Shiralii; 

5-0 

NelaltaranjI—Kpr.— 

E; 

1 

200 

18-1; 

3486; 

595; 

1537 

Local; 


Merle—Wla .—>. 

NW; 

4-4 

1 

14-0; 

9903; 

1766; 3058 

Local; 

•• 

^^erlI—Kpr.— t . 

W; 

17'0 

4-4; 

1299; 

252; 

634 

Kadegaon; 

30 

Nevari—Kpr.—i. 

NW; 

50 

130; 

4086; 

761; 

1923 

Local; 

•• 

Nha\ i—kpr.—^1^ i . 

W; 

160 

4-3; 

1209; 

229; 

726 

Kadegaon; 

2-0 

Nigadi—Srlj— 

N; 

6-0 

30; 

1175; 

216; 

414 

Shirala; 

6-0 

Nigadi Bk.—Jth.— fWt 

NE; 

250 

6-7; 

624; 

109; 

293 

Uniadi; 

7*0 

Migadl K.h. —Jth. —y. 

NE; 

6-0 

6-7; 

1334; 

227; 

581 

■■ 


Niluji — Mrj. —Pl'd'^Tl 

SW; 

3-0 

2-1; 

137; 

27; 

53 

Mi raj; 

rO 

Ni maj—Mrj.—Pl'H is 

NE; 

36-0 

4-1; 

502; 

83; 

216 

Kavathe 

5-0 








Mahankal; 


Nimapl— 8\.— 

W; 

4-0 

4-3: 

1746; 

323; 

643 

Tasgaon; 

3-0 
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Railway Stntioii; 
Dij^fance. 

■ 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance; 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 

kavathf 

Mahaiikal; 

3-0 

Kavathe 

Mahankal; 

5'0; Tue. 

k • 

2-0 

\V;w. 

.SI (pf); Cs (c)t ll; mqi 

dg. 

bliavani Naii;«r; 

5-0 

Local; 

.. Tue. 

• * 

2‘l) 

1 

w;i*v. 

Si (pr)j Cs (mp); Narsinha 
Kr. Vsk. Sud. 10; 5 tlj 
gym| ch; 2 lib; 3 dp. 

Shedbal; 

2‘0 

Bag wad; 

4-0; .^un. 

Local; 


Vv;w. 

(pr); 2 Cs (mp, mis); 
Laxmidevi Fr. Ct. Sud, 
15; 3 tl| mq; dg; 2 gym; 
lib. 

Takari 

33-0 

Charan; 

2-0; Thu. 

Stage; 

• • 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Maruti tr. 
Ct. Sud. 15; 3 tl; gym; 
lib. 

Takari; 

26-0 

Sagaon; 

1-0; Sun. 

Local; 

i 

• • 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr); Cs (c); BhairaV- 
nath Ft. Vsk; 4 tl; 
feym; lib. 

Dhalgaon; 

16-0 

Local; 

.. Sat. 

Local; 


wjrV. 

7 Si (pr); 5 tl; 2 mq; 
2 lib. 

Takari; 

14-0 

Local; 

,. Tue. 

• • 

0-4 

\V;W. 

9 SI (6 pf) m, 2h); 9 Cs; 
6 tl; m; 2 mq; 5 gym; 
ch; 2 lib; dp. 

Karad; 

6-0 

Kadegaon; 

3-0; Fri. 

Kadegaon; 

3-0 


SI (pr); Cs. (c); Pir Urus 
Mrg. Sud, 15; 4 tl; 
2 mq; dg; dh; gyni; ch. 

Karad; 

20-0 

Vite; 

4-4; Mon. 

Stage; 

2-0 

W;w. 

4 Bl (pr); Cs (c); Nath 
Fr, Vsk. Bud. 8, Yetalba 
Fr. Vsk. Bud. 3; 9 tl; 
mq; dh; 2 gym; ch; lib. 

Karad; 

12-0 

Kadegaon; 

2-0; Fri. 

Kadegaon; 

2-0 

w;ne 

SI (pr): pyt; Cs (c); 5 ll; 
2 mq; dli; gym; ch; lib. 

I'akari; 

26-0 

Shirala; 

6-0; Mon. 

Shirasi; 

3-0 

\V;w, 

Si (pr); Cs (c); Jyotirling 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 4 tl; 
lib. 


» . 

Umadi; 

7 0; Sun. 

Stage ; 


\V;w. 

2 SI (pr); 4 tl. 


• • 


• • 

Stage; 


W-,\v. 

SI (pr); Cs; Pir-Urus Mg; 

5 tl; mq; dg; dh; ch. 

Mi raj; 

3-0 

Minij; 

3 0; Tue. 

Miraj; 

3-0 

rv. 

tl. 

Kavathe 

Mabankal; 

8-0 

Dhalgaon; 

8 0; Sun. 

•• 

0-1 

w;n. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 

6lul\adi; 

4-0 

Tasgaon; 

3-0; Mon. 

St.age; 


w;rv. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs (c); Hanu- 
man Jayanli Fr. Ct. 
Sud, 15; mq; dh; gym; 
ch; lib. 
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V'SHaye Name. 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Ar^a (Sq. ms;.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

Post office 
Distance. 

f 

(1) 

(2) 


(3) 



(4) 


Nimasod—Kpr.— 

W; 

160 

1-5; 1057; 

187; 

550 

Kialfgaon; 

2-0 

Nimbalak—Tsv.—[HoliyS'T' 

NW; 

13-? 

2-0; 1087; 

197; 

398 

Tasgiion; 

13-0 

Nimbavade—Kpr.—5 

NE; 

44-0 

16-3; 2809; 

553; 

969 

Local; 


Niva|e—Sri.— 

NW; 

51-0 

3-6; 92; 

25; 

40 

■Aral e; 

22-0 

Ojharde—Wla.—STTfl^ 

W; 

6-0 

3-1; 1605; 

305; 

634 

Local; 


Pacagapl—Sri.—TR’T’ift' 

NW; 

21-0 

2-3; 587; 

109; 

309 

PamimbrcTarf 3-0 







V’arini; 


PacumbrI—,Srl.—'11 

N; 

12-0 

3-9; 1284; 

272: 

411 

Shirala; 

ll'O 

Padall—Kpr.—<Tr?;Z)- 

SW; 

230 

3-0; 745; 

132; 

326 

Chinchani- 

2-4 







wangi; 


PiVlali—Sii.—qr?^ 

N; 

3-0 

4-7; 1643; 

328; 

849 

Shirala; 

2-0 

Padali—'Psv.— 

N; 

16-0 

2-9; 846; 

160; 

420 

ilatnur; 

3-0 

Padainale—Mrj.— 

NW; 

10-0 

1-7; 1146; 

184; 

295 

S.angli; 

30 

ra];i5akhel—Kpr.— 

NE; 

43-0 

5-8; 667; 

115; 

307 

Dighancl'i; 

2-4 

Pajasi—Kpr.— 

SE; 

21-0 

6-4; 1301; 

215; 

569 

'I'.asgaon; 

3-0 

Palus—Ts\'.— 

NW; 

150 

14-1; 10629; 

1812; 

3146 

Local; 


Pandojhari-Jth.—qtilSTTT 

E; 

21-0 

5-6; 593; 

94; 

191 

Bijjargi; 

4-0 

Pai.uimbre 'I’arf Slirale—Sri.—• 

N; 

100 

4-1; 1391; 

267; 

784 

Shirala; 

10-0 

'3 








PaiHjinhre Turf Vanin'—Sri.— 

NW'; 

19-1 

6-6; 2953; 

550; 

1455 

Local; 

, , 

rl'b ^P lI. 
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Railway Station; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance;. 
Bazar Day 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

(7) 


Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Karad; 

10-0 

Kadegaqn; 

2-0; Fri. 

Kadegaon; 

2-0 

w;n. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Pir Urus 
Ps. Vad. 7; 3 tl; mq, 
gym; ch; lib. 

Kirloskarvadi; 

90 

Palus; 

7 0; Tue. 

• • 

3-3 

w;n* 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs (c); 2 tl; 
gym; 2 lib. 

Sangola; 

24-0 

Local; 

.. Tue. 

Stage; 

'■ 

W;w; 

n. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Hanuman 
Jayanti Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 
13 tl; 2 lib. 

Karad; 

34-0 

Pet-Lond; 

4-0; Fri. 

Arale; 

29-0 

str. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Takari; 

17-0 

Peth; 

10; Wed. 


3-0 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Maruti 
Fr. Ct. Vad. 7; 7 tl; m; 
gym; lib. 

Takari; 

43-0 

Charan; 

7-0; Thu. 

Charan; 

4-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); Maruti 
Fr. Ct Sud. 15; 2 tl. 

Karad; 

22-0 

Shirala; 

11-0; Mon. 

•• 

10 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c): 4 tl; gym; 
lib. 

Bhavani Nagar 

2-0 

Shenoli; 

4-0; Sat. 

Sonkire; 

10 

W;n; 

str. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Ram Fr. 
Ct. Sud 9; 5 tl;gym; lib. 

Takari; 

22-0 

Shirala; 

2‘0; Mon. 

Shirala; 

3-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Shidoba 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 6 tl; 
2 gym; ch; 2 lib. 

Bhilvadi; 

17'0 

Hatnur; 

3-0; Wed. 

I 

40 

w;n, 

1 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs (c); Sid- 
dheshvar Fr. Kt. Sud. 
12; 3 tl; mq; gym; ch; 
2 lib. 

■langli; 

30 

Sangli; 

3-0; Sat. 

Sangli; 

3-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl; mq. 

Hangola; 

16-0 

Dighanchi; 

2'4; Sun. 

Stage; 

1-4 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr); 3 tl; ch; lib. 

Dhalgaon; 

13-0 

Khanapur; 

6-0; Fri. 

Stage; 

01 

W;w, 

Sl(pr); pyt; Cs (c); Sid- 
dheshvar Fr. Ct. Sud. 8; 
5 tl; m; 2 mq; lib. 

Cirloskarvadi; 

3-0 

Local; 

.. Tue. 

Stage; 


W;w. 

9 SI (8 pr. h); 15 Cs 
Dhondibuva Fr. Ct. Vad. 
12; 13 tl; m; mq; dg; 
dh; 8 gym; ch; 9 lib; 4 dp; 

lijapur; 

20-0 

Sankh; 

2’0; Mon. 

Sankh; 

30 

W;n. 

SI (pr); 7 tl; m; mq; dg. 

tarad; 

25-0 

Shirala;. 

lO'O; Mon. 


20 

W:w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Bhiroba Fr. 
Kt. Vad. 30 to Mrg. 
Sud. 2; 7 tl; gym; 2 lib. 

'akari; 

38-0 

Charan; 

P4;Thu. 

Charan; 

10 

W;w. 

4 SI (pr); 2 Cs (c); Wakai 
Fr. Phg. Vad. 2, 
Jyotirling Fr. Mrg. Sud. 
15; 7tl; 3 gym; lib; dp. 


A-1322—52. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travel'ing 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop.; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(<) 

PSre—Kpr. — 

SE; 

60 

6-5; 

2023; 

346: 

686 

Local; 

•• 

PStagSAv—Mrj.— 

N; 

too 

1-5; 

800; 

149; 

336 

Soni; 

04 

Pavalev8(JI—Sri.— 

W; 

50 

1-7; 

436; 

89; 

230 

Rhirala; 

50 

Pe<ji—Tsv.— ^ 

NE; 

ISO 

20-4; 

6127; 

1092; 

3055 

Local; 

•• 

Pejh — Wla. —^ 

W; 

2-7 

11-5; 

8613; 

1526; 

2702 

Local; 

•• 

Pethflsurapar—Kpr.—.. 

NE; 

46-1 

N.A.; 

626; 

118; 

70 

Dighanchi; 


Pe; Lop4— Sri. —^ ^ffT 

NW; 

420 

3-7; 

582; 

135; 

272 

Arale; 


PhaklravS^I — Sri. — .. 

S; 

3-4 

0-8; 

151; 

29; 

52 

Aitvsde; 

^^9 

Phupere—Sri.— 

W; 

80 

0-9; 

875; 

182; 

251 

Bilashi; 

3-0 

Pimparl Bk. — Kpr. —PPTTt .. 

NE; 

320 

7-8; 

951; 

195; 

312 

Kharsundi; 

70 

Pimparl Kh.—Kpr.—. 

NE; 

46-0 

8-9; 

1280; 

225; 

482 

Atapaai; 

60! 

PokharpI—Wlu.— 

SE; 

110 

20; 

830; 

148; 

393 

Local; 

« • 

Prat&pur—Jth.— 

NW; 

16-0 

3-9: 

450; 

75; 

95 

•• 

•• 

Punadi Tarf Tasagahv—Tav.— 

NE; 

3-4 

4-7; 

1219; 

223; 

679 

Chinchani; 


5?!^ TO rrmfJT. 















8AMGU DUTRICT 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

M^r Stand; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 

Kirloskarvadi; 

140 

Vite; 

5 0; Mon. 

Karve; 

5-0 

w;n. 

3 SI (2 pr, h): Cs (t); 
Vijaya Dashami Fr. An. 
Sud. 10, Ganesh Fr. 
Bdp. Sud. 4; 8 tl; mq; 
dh; gym; ch; 3 lib; 
dp. 

Budhogaon; 

60 

Soni; 

0-4; Mon. 

Budhagaon; 

0-6 

W;w; 

n. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Siddhesh- 
var Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 2 H; 
dh; ch; lib; dp. 

Takari; 

260 

Shirala; 

S-O; Mon. 

Local; 

•• 

w. 

SI (pr); tl; m; gym. 

Bhilvadi; 

220 

Local; 

Sun. 

Stage; 

• * 

W;w; 

1 n. 

8 SI (7 pr, h); 5 Cs (3c); 
Viroba Fr. Mg. Sud. 1 to 
10; 23 tl; m; 2 mq; 
2 gym; ch; 4 lib. 

Takarij 

110 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

1 

0-4 

W;n. 

9 SI (7 pr, m, h); 10 Cs 
(10 mis); Mankeshvar 
81 .d Khandeshvar 
Fr. Phg. Sud. 2: 22 tl; 
m; 4 mq; dj; 6 gym; 
ch; 2 lib; 4 dp. 

Sanfols; 

2J‘0 

Mahud; 

I4‘0; Thu. 

* ' 


W)w; 

2tl. 

Karad; 

40>0 

Local; 

.. Fri. 

Aral*; 


n. 

W:w. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs (c, mp); 
2 tl; mq. 

Takari; 

23-0 

Shirala; 

3-0; Mon. 

•• 

14 

W;w. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; mq; dg. 

Takari; 

30-0 

Bilashi; 

3-0; Sun. 

i ’ * 

1-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); Maruti 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 3 tl; 
gym. 

Sangola; 

28-0 

Kaledhon; 

1 

5-0; Tue. 

• • 

30 

W;n; 

str. 

SI (pr); Maruti Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 15; tl; mq; gym; 
lib. 


1 ^ 

Atapadi; 

6*0; Sat. 

Atapadi; 


W;w. 

3 SI (pr); Cs (c); 3 tl; lib. 


ISI 

Bavachi; 

10; Tue. 

Bavachi; 


W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); 3 tl. 

• • 

• • 

•• 

.. 

Dhawad- 

vadi; 

2-4 

W;w; 

n. 

SI (pr); Pir Urus Phg. 
Vad. 5; tl. 

Bhilvadi; 

10-0 

Taagaon; 

3-0; Mon. < 

Taagaon; 

3-4 

W;vr. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs (c); pir 
Urus First Thu. of Ct; 
3 tl; 2 m; mq; ch; lib. 
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Village Name 

(1) 

Direction*; 

Travelling 

distance 

(2) 

Area (Sq. mS.); Pop.; 
Households ; Agriculturists 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance 

(4) 

PunadI Tarf Valava—Tsv.— 

W; 

22-0 

2-7; 

2278; 

369; 

689 

Chinchani; 

2-0 










Punavat—’Sri,— 

SW; 

10-0 

1-6; 

1076; 

196; 

399 

Bilashi; 

5-0 

Rajapur—Tsv.— 

NW; 

70 

2-7; 

1764; 

310; 

668 

Tasgaon; 

8-0 

PSjevaiJI—Kpr,—TT-Jiqisl 

NF; 

490 

7-6; 

1198; 

■240; 

281 

Dighanchi; 

50 

Ramapflr—^Jtb.— 

W; 

2-4 

8-4; 

905: 

159; 

340 



Ramapur—Kpr.—TTRT^ 

SW; 

12-0 

M; 

1518; 

277; 

711 

Devrashtre; 

3-0 

Rifijapi—Mrj.— <.i'J>uri ,, 

NE; 

30-0 

16-7; 

4598; 

794; 

1298 

Local; 


Rasulava^i—.. 

N; 

9-0 

0-8; 

2b7; 

45; 

124 

Budhagaon; 

5-0 

RSyagSnv — Kpr.— , , 

NW; 

18-0 

2-4; 

854; 

157; 

368 

Shalgaon; 

3-0 

RSyevfl^!—Mrj.— 

NB; 

38-0 

3-8; 

505; 

95; 

287 

Kavathe 

5-0 








Mahankal; 


Re4—Sri.—^ 

E; 

2-0 

3-1; 

■971; 

196; 

218 

Sbirala; 

2-0 

Repavl—Kpr.— 

E; 

6-0 

b-4; 

1901; 

342; 

835 

Local; 


Rethare Dharap—Wla.— 

W; 

5-0 

9-6; 

4257; 

767; 

1107 

Local; 

•• 

Rethare Harapak^—Wla.— 

NE; 

6 0 

0-5; 

3740; 

694; 

1481 

Local; 


lT<nT«. 









Revapaganv—Kpr.— 

E; 

- 8-0 

4-8; 

1162: 

197; 

633 

Uenavi 

2-0 

Revana}—Jth.— 

N; 

6'0 

6-0; 

1143; 

168; 

455 


•• 

Ri}&—Sri.—Rol 

W; 

7-0 

3-4; 

1866; 

376; 

797 

Shirala; 

7-0 

Rundhlv—Sri.— 

NW; 

320 

7-0; 

112; 

25; 

36 

Arale; 

22-0 






8ANGLI DISTRICT 


809 


Railway Station; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance 
Bazar Day. 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

Water 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 

(9) 

Bhilvadi; 

100 

Tasgaon; 

3'0; Mon. 

Tasgaon; 

30 

rv. 

3 SI (pr); 3 Cs; Maruti 



1 





Fr. Ct. Sud. 15, Bhiroba 
Fr. Phg. Vad. 8; 9 tl; 

3 m; dg; 2 gym; ch; 

2 lib. 

Takari; 

30-0 

Bilashi; 

5-0; Sun. 


30 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl; lib. 

Bhilvadi; 

90 

Palus; 

6‘0; Tuc. 

Borgaon; 

1-4 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); Pir Urus 








Ps; 3 tl; mq; gym; ch. 

Pandharpur; 

36'0 

Dighanchi; 

5-0; Sun. 

Digha n- 

50 

w;n. 

2 SI (pr); Cs (c); 3 tl; 





chi; 



ch; lib. 

, , 



. . . . 

lath; 

2-2 

W;n. 

2 SI (Pr); 3 tl; ch. 

Takari; 

60 

Kundiil; 

5-0; Sun. 

Devrash- 

3-0 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Hanuman 





tre; 



Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; mq; gym. 

Local; 

1-4 

Local; 

I^.Sat. 


2-0 

W;w. 

6 SI (4 pr, m, h); 2 Cs 





j 



(2 mis); Mhasoba Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 5; 4 tl; m; dh; ch; 
lib. 

Madhavnagar; 

6-0 

Sangli; 

7-0; Sat. 

Kavalapur; 

1-4 

W;w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Karad; 

14-0 

Shalgaon; 

3-0; Sun. 

. . 

0-4 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cl (c); 3 tl; dh; 







n. 

gym. 

Dhalgaon; 

6-0 

Dhalgaon; 

6'0; Sun. 

• • 

•• 

W. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; gym; ch. 

Takari; 

18-0 

Shirala; 

2'0; Mon. 

Stage; 


W;w; 

SI (pr); pyt; 2 Cs (2 c); 







n. 

5 tl; gym; lib. 

Kirloakarvadi; 

24-0 

Vite; 

6'0; Mon. 

Stage; 


W;w. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs (mp); 








Mabashivratra Fr. Mg. 
Vad. 11; 2 tl; mq; gym; 
ch; 2 lib. 

Takari; 

14-0 

Peth; 

5 0; Wed. 

Local; 

. . 

W;w. 

3 SI (pr); 4 Cs (c); Maruti 








Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 14 tl; 
m; mq; dh; 4 gym; 

3 lib; dp. 

Bhavani 

3-0 

Bhavani 

3 0; Fri. 

. . 

2-4 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs (c); Jangali 

Nagar; 


Nagar; 





Maharaj Fr. Vsk. Sud. 
15; 4 tl; m; mq; 2 gym; 
ch; lib. 

Karad; 

32-0 

Khanapur; 

6-0; Fri. 


10 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 3 tl; lib. 




♦ t t • 

Stage; 

1-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Biroba Fr. Ct. Sud. 








1; 3 tl; mq; ch. 

Takari; 

28-0 

Dih.shi; 

3-0; Sun. 

Stage; 


W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 6 tl; gym. 

Karad; 

350 

Pet-Lond; 

5-0; Fri. 

Arale; 

300 

8tr. 

SI (pr); tl. 
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Village Name. 

Direction; 

Travelling 

diatance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop.; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(1) 


(2) 


(3) 



(4) 


Sagahv—Sri.— 

SW; 

80 

3-3; 

2971; 

519; 

1059 

Local; 

. . 

Saholi—Kpr.— 

W; 

150 

3-2; 

1195; 

196; 

578 

Kadegaon; 

30 

Sakhara|e—Wla. — <.l(i 

N; 

20 

4'7: 

2214; 

392; 

630 

Local; 


Salaganv — Kpr. — TTra^TR' 

NW; 

210 

I-4: 

3267; 

602; 

1509 

Local; 


Salagare — Mrj.— 

E; 

23'0 

12-4: 

4391; 

801; 

1804 

Local; 

•• 

Salasinge—Kpr. — 

NE; 

6-3 

60; 

1535; 

275; 

751 

Vite; 

7-0 

S aleki ri—Jth.— 

E; 

60 

4‘7; 

938; 

175; 

489 

Jath; 

7‘0 

Samai^oll—Mrj.— 

W; 

11-0 

5-3; 

4442; 

793; 

1344 

Local; 

9 * 

Simbarava^i—'Mrj.— 

Ni 

100 

0-7; 

332; 

49; 

166 

Kutnathe; 

1 • 

Sanama^—Jth.— ft 

NEj 

12-0 

6'5j 

1202; 

180; 

490 

Jath; 

2)'0 

Sai'yall—(I'fon-Municipal Area) 

W; 

7-0 

ll-O; 

1510; 

365; 

312 

Local; 


— Mrj.—?TFT^ Hhltt 

f^TTPT) 









SaAgali (Urban Area I) —Mrj.— 

W; 

7-0 

110; 73838; 

14972; 

2776 

Local; 

, , 

(frr*T0 ft^rnr ?) 









SangalivS(j! Mrj.—.. 

W; 

7-3 

5-2; 

477; 

74; 

118 

Local; 

•• 

Sangole — Kpr. — ^KFfl% 

NE; 

7-2 

2-4: 

539; 

99; 

286 

Vejegaon; 

2-0 

_ 

Sankh — Jth.— ffg 

E; 

28-0 

22-2; 

4285; 

691; 

1946 

Bijjargi; 

21-0 








«AMCLt fiimiCT 
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Railway Station; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information 

(9) 

Takari; 

29-0 

Local; 

.. Sun. 

1 

Stage; 


W;rv. 

4 SI (2 pr, m, h); pyt ;3 Cs 
(c); 7 tl; m; dg; lib; dp. 

Karad; 

150 

Kadegaon; 

3-0; Fri. 

■■ 

0-3 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Maruti Fr. 
Bdp. Vad. 8; 6 tl; tn; mq; 
dg: gytn; ch; lib. 

Takari; 

no 

Uran lalampur; 

; 2‘0; Sun; 
Thu. 


1-4 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr); Cs (c); 6 tl; mq; 
gym; lib. 

Karad; 

8-0 

Local; 

.. Sun. 

Local; 

• • 

W;w. 

3 SI (2 pr, h); Cs (mp); 
4 tl; m; mq; gym; ch; lib. 

Local; 


Local; 

,. Mon. 

Kavathe 

Mahankal; 

12-0 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr, m); 3 Cs; 8 tl; mq; 
dh; gym; 3 lib; 4 dp. 

Kirtoakarvadi; 

230 

Vite; 

7-0; Mon. 

Vite; 

6-3 

W:n. 

i 

2 SI (pr); 2 Cs (mp, c); 
Revansiddheshvar Fr. 
Mg. Vad. 14; 3 tl; mq; 
gym; lib. 

Jath Road; 

16-0 

Jath; 

70;Tue. 

Walaang; 

0-2 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); 4 tl; mq; 
dg; ch. 

Ssngli; 

5-0 

Sangli; 

5-0; Sat. 


2-6 

W;rv. 

3 SI (2 pr, m); Cs (c); 
Badepir Urus Phg. Vad. 
13; 4 tl; 3 mq; dg; dh; 
2 gym; ch; 2 lib; 3 dp. 

Budhagson; 

6’0 

Sangli; 

10 0: Sat. 

Kavrla- 

p\ir; 

40 

W;w. 

SI (pr); tl; mq; dg; gym. 

Jath Road; 

26-0 

Yelavi; 

6'0; Sat. 

Kolagiri; 

3-4 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Mhasoba 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 1; 2 tl; mq. 

Local; 

•• 

Local; 

.. Sat. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Local; 


Local; 

.. Sat. 

Local; 

•• 

W;w; 

pl. 

21 SI (15 pr, 3 m, 3 h); 

3 Cs (3 mis); Ganesh Fr. 
Bdp. Sud. 4 to 8; 12 tl; 

4 mq; dg; 7 gym; ch; 

5 lib; 30 dp; Cch. 

Local; 

10 

Local; 

0-3; Sat. 

Local; 

• • 

rv;pl. 

2 SI (pr); 3 Cs (3 m^s); 
4 tl; mq; gym; ch. 

Karad; 

28-0 

Vite; 

6'0; Mon. 

i 

■■ 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); Pir Urus 
Ct.Sud. 3;3tl;Ub. 

Bijapur; 

22-0 

Local; 

.. Mon. 

Stage; 


W;n. 

2 SI (pr); pyt; Cs (mp); 
Maragai Fr. Asd. Vad. 5; 
5 tl; m; mq; 2 gym; ch; 
lib; 4 dp (1 vet). 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
• distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post office; 

Distance. 

(4) 

Saratl—Mrj.— 

NE; 

24-0 

2-0; 

297; 

42; 

154 

Salgare; 

2-4 

Sasapaije—Kpr.— 

W; 

15-4 

0-9; 

645; 

119; 

297 

Kadegaon; 

3-0 

Savajaj—^Tav.—«iqoO'Jl 

NE; 

130 

25-2; 

7212; 

1249; 

3493 

Local; 


SavaJava^I—Mrj.—eiiqosqi^ • • 

W; 

23-0 

2-7; 

1912: 

333; 

567 

Dudhgaon; 

1-0 

Savali—Mrj.— 

N; 

3-0 

2-3; 

1037; 

178; 

464 

Mi raj; 

2-4 

Savar^e—Tsv.— 

E; 

7-0 

7-5; 

2664: 

466; 

1334 

Local; 

•• 

5e<^yal—Jth.—W«1 ’M(o6 

E; 

7-0 

7-9; 

789; 

156; 

316 

Jath; 

90 

SegSAv—Jth.— 

N; 

8-0 

18-0; 

3509; 

625; 

1292 


•• 

Selakabhav—Kpr.—.. 

SW; 

7-0 

2-8; 

949; 

157; 

440 

Vadiyeraibag; 

2-0 

Seoe—Wla.—^or 

NW; 

80 

1-3; 

708; 

126; 

233 

Kasegaon; 

1-0 

SerevSijli—K.pr.—sd^qi^f 

NE; 

47-0 

1-0; 

144; 

22; 

63 

Atapadi; 

4-0 

Setaphaje—Kpr.—i(|i'+i3 

E; 

34-6 

14-9; 

3780; 

611; 

970 

Karagani; 

3-0 

SiddhanSth—^Jth.—tHSHTT 

SE; 

170 

61; 

887; 

165; 

44b 

Muchandi; 

6-0 

Siddhe^var—Sri.— 

NW; 

450 

7-4; 

198; 

42; 

81 

Arale; 

22-0 

Siganv—Wla.—ftpitW 

SE; 

180 

1-3; 

3558; 

639; 

1174 

Local; 

•• 

SJndur—^Jth.— 

S; 

10-0 

8’4: 

1808; 

345; 

850 

Billur; 

15-0 






SAXGLl DISTRICT 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Salgarc; 

20 

Salgare; 

2-0; Mon. 

Kavathe 

Mahankal; 

8-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); tl; dg; gym. 

Karad; 

16-0 

Kadegaon; 

3-0; Fri. 

Stage; 

0-4 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 3 tl; dg; 
gym; lib. 

Kavathe 

Mahankal; 

150 

1 

1 

Local; 

.. Sat, 

Local; 


W;rv; 

str. 

7 SI (5 pr, m, h); 3 Cs (mp, 

2 mis); Shravani Fr. last 
Sat. of Srn; 11 tl; 2 m; 
mq: dh; 2 gym; cb; 2 lib; 

3 dp. 

Sangli; 

100 

Sangli; 

10 0; Sat. 

•• 

1-0 

w;rv. 

2 SI (pr); Cs (c); 2 tl; ch; 
lib. 

Miraj; 

30 

Miraj; 

2-4; Tue. 

Mirai; 

2'0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Pir Urus 
Mrg; tl; dg; gym; ch. 

Bhilvadi; 

13*0 

1 

Tasgaon; 

6 0; Tue. 

Stage; 


W;w. 

3 S! (pr, m, h); 2 Cs (2 c); 
Yallama Devi Fr. Ps. 
Vad. 1; Bhavani Ff. An. 
Sud. 11; 7 tl; m; mq; dg; 
dh; gym; ch; 2 lib. 

Jath Road; 

150 

Jath; 

9 0; Tue. 

Walsang; 

1-4 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); 6 tl; mq; 
lib. 





Stage; 

O'l 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr); Cs (fmg); (iudhi- 
padva Fr. Ct. Sud. Prati- 
pada; 11 tl; mq; dh; gym; 
ch; 2 dp. 

Karad; 

21'0 

Vite; 

7‘0: Mon. 


3-1 

■w;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; Maruti Fr. Ct. 
Vad. 30; 4tl; mq;lib. 

Karad; 

150 

Kasegaon; 

i 

1-0; Wed. 

Stage; 

■' 

w;n. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Jyotirling 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; tl; gym; 
ch. 

Sangola; 

13-0 

Atapadi; 

4'0; Sat. 

** 

30 

W;w. 

SI (pr); 4 tl. 

Warud; 

no 

Karagant; 

3 0; Thu. 

EAragani; 

i 

3-4 

W;n. 

2 SI (pr); Cs (tnp); Nath 
Fr. Ct. Vad. 8; 18 tl; 
mq; gym; ch; lib. 

Bijapur; 

27-0 

Sankh; 

9'0; Mon. 


4-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Siddheshvar Fr. 
Srn; 2 tl; mq; ch. 

Karad; 

40-0 

Pet-Lond; 

3 0; Fri. 

Arale; 

230 

str» 

SI (pr); tl. 

Sangli; 

180 

Local; 

Sun. 

Local; 


W;w; 

rv. 

2 Si (pr); 2 Cs; Maruti Fr. 
Ct. Vad. 3; 5 tl; mq; 
dh; gym; ch; lib; dp. 

Jath Road; 

30-0 

Billur; 

15 0; Fri. 

Billur; 

1 

1 

6-0 

W:w. 

■SI (pr); Cs (mp); Mamti 
Fr. Ct. Sud, 15; 6 tl; 
m; mq; dh. 


A-I322-53-A. 
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Village Name. 

(«) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Sihganahalali—Jth.— 

NW; 

160 

5-6; 

1186; 

210; 

564 

.. 

SingapapQr—Jth.—.. 

SW; 

170 

3-5; 

859; 

152; 

482 

Dafalapur; 6’0 

SipQr—Mrj.— 

SE; 

120 

6-B; 

2287; 

409; 

1069 

Salgare; 6‘0 

^ira^ho^—Mtj.— 

NE; 

18-0 

3-1; 

1471; 

284; 

664 

Local; 

Siiraganv—Kpr.—P^l Vliq 

SW; 

200 

1-7; 

584; 

114; 

298 

Devrashtrc; 1-4 

^iragahv—Wla.— 

E; 

7-0 

4-4; 

1134; 

164; 

306 

Walwa; I’O 

Siragahv Kavathe—^T*v.—Hll 

S; 

5-2 

2-0; 

914; 

137; 

328 

Nandre; 2-0 

SiragSnv VisipOr—Tsv. ••-ftlTTrN’ 

N; 

5-3 

.2-6; 

1370; 

239; 

642 

Visapur; I’O 








Sira|4—Sri.—ftpCTST 

• • 


38; 

6411; 

1258; 

1253 

Local; 

SiraU Kh.—Sri.—fuTiai U. . 

W; 

90 

1 1; 

745; 

136; 

246 

Shirala; 7-0 

Sirasagahv—Kpr.— 

W; 

25*f 

2-6; 

1084; 

203; 

472 

Devrashtre; 5-0 

Sirasi—Sri.—fill <«! 

N; 

90 

47; 

1617; 

335; 

778 

Shirala; 9‘0 

Sirate—Wla.~fvrTJ 

N; 

6-0 

2-4; 

1517; 

269; 

610 

Local; 

^ivani—Kpr.— 

W; 

90 

.4-4; 

1511; 

261; 

446 

Vadiyeiaibag; 2-0 

Sonakire—Kpr.— 

SW; 

220 

4-5; 

1340; 

262; 

667 

Chinchani- 2*0 

wangi; 


A-J322—53-P. 



SANGLl DISTRICT 


815 


Railway Station; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

Water 

(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


•• 

•• 

.. 

Walckhindi; 

3-0 

w;n. 

Salgare; 

70 

Anantpur; 

40 .. 

Kokale; 

4-0 

W;n. 

Arag; 

30 

Salgare; 

6‘0; Mon. 

Arag; 

30 

W;w. 

Kavathe 

Mahankal; 

12-0 

Local; 

.. Thu. 

Stage; 

•• 

rv; str. 

Takari; 

40 

Takari; 

4-0; Mon. 

•• 

•• 

W;n. 

Takari; 

190 

Walwa; 

1-0; Fri. 

Walwa; 

0-5 

W;rv. 

Nandre; 

10 

Sangli; 

9‘0; Sat. 

Nandre; 

3'0 

rv. 

Bhilvadi; 


Visapur; 

1-?: Fri. 

Local; 

•• 

W:w. 

Takari; 

200 

Local; 

.. Mon. 

Local; 


W;n. 

Takari; 

28-0 

Shirala; 

7'0; Mon. 


2-0 

W;rv. 

Shenoli; 

3-0 

Shenoli; 

3-0; Sat. 

Sohakire; 

2-0 

W;n. 

Takari; 

30-0 

Local; 

.. Fri. 

Local; 


W:w. 

Bhavani 

30 

Narasingapur; 

2'0; Tue. 

Bahe; 

2-0 

W:rv. 

Nagar; 

Karad; 

10-0 

Kadegaon; 

4 0; Fri.' 

. - 

1-4 

w;rv. 

Bhavani 

3-0 

Bhavani 

3-0; Fri. 

Local; 


w;ti. 

Nagar; 


Nagar; 






Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 


SI (pr); Cs (c); Pir Urus 
Ct. Vad. 9 to II; tl; mq; 
eh. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); Hanunian 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; tl; mq. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Yallama 
Devi Fr. Ps. Sud. 15, 
Maruti Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 

6 tl; dg; gym. 

2Sl(pr.h);CB(c): Siddhe- 
shvar Fr, Ct. Sud. 15, 

3 tl; mq; dg; gym. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 5 tl; mq; 
dg; gym. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Mahashiv- 
ratra Fr. Mg. Vad. 30; 

7 tl; m; gym; eh; lib.' 

SI (pr); Cs; Hanuman; 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 15: 2 tl; 
gym; lib. 

SI (pr): Cs (c); Hajarat 
PirUrus Ps. Vad. 5; 5 tl; 
mq; dg: gym; eh; 2 lib. 
6 SI (4 pr, 2 h); 7 Cs (c); 
Gorakhanath Fr. Ct. Vad. 
II; 10 tl; m; 6 mq; dg; 
dh; 3 gym; eh; lit; 
lOdp. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Maruti Fr. 

Ct. Sud. 15; 3 tl; gym. 

SI (pr): 2 Cs (mp, mis); 
Maruti Fr. Ct, Sud. 15; 

4 tl; mq; gym; lib, 

2 Si (pr); Cs (c); 6 tl; 

2 gym; lib; dp. 

2 SI (pr); Cs (c); 5 tl; dg; 

2 gym; eh; lib. 

SI (pr); Cs; 5 tl; eh; lih. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Nath Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 15; 6 tl; mq; 
gym; eh; lib. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (S 
Mousehol 

q. ms.)! Pop.; 
is ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post office ; 

Distance. 

(4) 

Sonalagi—^Jth.— 

NE; 

360 

5-1; 

793; 

133; 

258 

Chadchan; 

5-0 

Sonasa]—Kpr.— 

W; 

250 

3-0; 

914; 

171; 

516 

Devrashtre; 

lO-O 

Sonavac^c—Sri.— 

NW; 

230 

2-6; 

1068; 

205; 

566 

Arale; 

1-0 

Son!—Mrj.— 

N; 

120 

7-4; 

3576; 

648; 

1213 

Local; 


Sonyal—Jth.— 

NE; 

200 

18-1; 

2365; 

397; 

1030 


•• 

SoriJI—Jth.—Btrf 

E; 

180 

6-9; 

1425; 

261; 

475 

Jath; 

140 

Sulatanacade—Kpr.— 

E; 

16-0 

0-5; 

676; 

114; 

311 

Khanapu r, 

2-0 

Surul—Wla.— 

W; 

70 

4-5; 

1581; 

278; 

394 

Local; 

• • 

Susalad—Jth.— 

NE; 

36'0 

6‘0; 

1321; 

236; 

6i 1 

• * 

• * 

Taijasar—Kpr.— 

W; 

10-4 

9-8; 

3088: 

602: 

801 

Local; 

•• 

Tadavaje—Kpr.—risqij 

NE; 

31-5 

4-9; 

1055; 

200; 

477 

Karagani; 

3-0 

Tadavale—Sri.— 

W; 

40 

40; 

1476; 

233; 

776 

Shirala; 

30 

Takalc—Sri.— 

NW; 

400 

3-5; 

251; 

53; 

163 

Arale; 

lO'O 

Takall—Mrj.—dl+otft 

E; 

2-6 

27; 

1320; 

194; 

511 

Miraj; 

30 

Takari—^Wla.—SmXt 

NE; 

90 

1-7; 

2119; 

412; 

592 

Local; 


Takave—Sri.— 

N; 

90 

3-4: 

1053; 

193; 

433 

Shirala; 

too 




SANGLI DISTRICT 


817 


Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Watci 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Indi Road; 

200 

Chadchan; 

5-0; Wed. 

Stage; 

3-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Sidrameshvar Fr. 
Ps; 2 tl; mq; ch. 

Shenoli; 

30 

Shenoli; 

3 0; Sat. 

Sonakirc; 

20 

w;n. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); Gudhi 
Padava Ct. Sud. 1; 3 tl; 
gym; lib. 

Takari; 

470 

Arale; 

I•4; Sat. 

Arale; 

1-4 

w;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Vitthal Fr. 
Mg. V’ad. 15; 5 tl; gym. 

Miraj; 

100, 

Local; 

Mon. 


2-4 

w;n; 

str. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); Cs (c); b tl; 
2 mq; dg; 5 gym; 2 lib; 
2 dp; Cch. 




" " 


0-5 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Gudhi Padava 
Ct. Sud. 1; 4 tl; m; mq; 
dh; ch; lib. 

Jatli Road; 

290 

Madgyal; 

5 0; Fri. 

Local; 

* • 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr); Cs (mp); Datta 
Jayanti Fr. Mrg. Bud. 15; 
4 tl; m; mq. 

Karad; 

420 

Khanapur; 

2-0; Fri. 

Stage; 

• • 

W;w; 

rv. 

Sl(pr);2tl;db;ch;lib. 

Takari; 

180 

Peth; 

2-0; Wed. 


4-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Manake- 
shvar Fr. Mg. Vad. 12, 
13; 4 tl; mq; gym; 2 lib. 

• • 



* * 


30 

w;rv. 

2 SI (pr); Cs (mp); 4 tl; m; 
mq; ch; lib. 

Karad; 

160 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Stage; 


\V;w. 

3 SI (2 m, h); Cs (c); Jyotir- 
ling Fr. Ct. Vad. 7, 
Shivjayanti Vsk. Sud. 2; 
10 tl; mq; dg; 2 gym; lib; 
dp. 

Sangola; 

180 

Karagani; 

3-0; Thu. 

Stage; 


w. 

2 SI (pr, m); pyt; Cs (mp); 

4tl. 

Takari; 

240 

Shirala; 

3-0; Mon. 

Shirala; 

40 

W;w; 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; gym. 

Karad; 

400 

Pet-Lond; 

6 0; Fri. 

Arale; 

150 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Bolvad; 

0-4 

Miraj; 

3 0; Tue. 


2-6 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Laxmi Fr. third 
Mon. of Srn; 3tl;ch;lib. 

Local; 


Local; 

.. Mon. 

Local; 


w;rv. 

4 SI (3 pr, h); Cs (c); 
Kamal Bhairav Fr. Mg. 
Sud. 15; 5 tl; mq; dh; 
gym; lib; 2 dp. 

Karad; 

230 

Shirala; 

lO'O; Mon. 

Local; 


W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Bhairavnatb 
Fr. Mrg. Sud. 15; 3 tl; 
gym; lib. 
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Village Name. 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.); Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

Post Office; 
Distance. 


(1) 

(2) 



(3) 



(4) 


Tambave—Wla.— 

NW; 

12-0 

5-6; 

3464; 

645; 

1514 

Local; 


Tanang—Mfj.— 

N; 

4-6 

3-4; 

1753; 

283; 

746 

Miriy; 

30 

Tandiilava<Ji—Kpr.—.. 

SW; 

9-4 

1-2; 

511; 

77; 

294 

Kundal; 

50 

TSndulavadi—Wla.—rTT^oS^I^ ■. 

SE; 

no 

2'2: 

1717; 

316; 

717 

Local; 


TSsaganv (Urban Area I)—Tav. 

rmrrm ) 

HQ; 


16-8; 16649; 

.3313; 

3611 

Local; 


ThinapOde—Wla.— 

SW; 

140 

1-6; 

1011; 

164; 

320 

Chikurde; 

2-0 

Tikuijdl—Jth.— 

E; 

36-0 


1424; 

246; 

656 

Tikota; 

120 

I2'4: 

Tilyal—Jth.— 

E; 

18-0 

2-2; 

318; 

54; 

171 

Jath; 

170 

Tipehalli—Jth.— 

NW; 

3'0 

34: 

516: 

90; 

252 

Umadi; 

90 

Tisangl—Mrj.— 

NE; 

350 

6-5; 

1325; 

216; 

561 

Khanapur; 

120 

Topdoli—Kpr.— 

W; 

170 

70; 

2112; 

380; 

1059 

Kadegaon; 

50 

TujSrapQr—Wla.— 

SE; 

5-0 

2-0; 

1004; 

176; 

496 

Uran lalampur; 3-0 

Tung—Mrj— 

NW; 

150 

2-8; 

2119; 

345; 

645 

Ashta 

5-0 






SANCLI DISTRICT 


819 


Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance ;' 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

She noli; 

70 

Kasegaon; 

3-0; Wed. 

Local; 


W;rv. 

4 SI (pr); Cs (c); Ganesh 
Utsav Bdp. Sud. 14, 
Bahiroba Fr. Asd. Vad 9; 

7 tl; m; mq; dh; 2 gym; 

lib. 

Miraj: 

40 

Miraj; 

3 0; Tue. 

• * 

1-4 

W;w: 

n. 

2 SI (pr); Ca (c); Maruti 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 3 tl; mq; 
dg; ch. 

Kirloskarvadi; 

8-0 

Kundal; 

5-0; Sun. 

Balvadi 

Bhalavani; 

0-4 

W;rv. 

SI (pr): tl; gym; lib. 

Takari; 

19-0 

Local; 

Tue. 


0 1 

W;w. 

3 SI (pr, 2 m): Cs (mp); 
Maruti Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 

3 tl; mq; ch; 2 lib; dp. 

BhilvaUi; 

70 

Local; 

.. Mon. 

Local; 

1 


W;n. 

3 SI (pr, m, h); mun; 

7 Cs (c); Pir Urus Vsk. 
Sud. 10, Ganesh Fr. Bdp. 
Sud. 4, Siddheshvar Fr. 
Ct. Vad. 8; 14 tl; 2 m; 

2 mq; 3 dg; 2 dh; 5 gym; 
ch; lib; 10 dp. 

Takari; 

250 

Chikurde; 

2’0; Fri. 

•• 

10 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); 3 tl; mq; 
dg; gym. 

Mihchnal; 

150 

SankH; 

6'0; Mon. 

Local; 

•• 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr); Cs; Virbhadradev 
Fr. Ct. Vad. 30; 6 tl; m; 
mq; dg. 

Bijipur; 

23-0 

Asangijath; 

10; Wed. 

Aaangijath; 

1-4 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Hanuman Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 15; 2 tl; mq. 


•• 

Utnadi; 

9-0; Sun. 

•• 

1-0 

W;w. 

SI (pr): Hanuman Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 13; 3tl;ch;lib. 

Dhalgaon; 

8 0 

Ohalgaon; 

8-0; Sun. 

Local; 

• * 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Maruti 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 3 tl; 
gym; ch; lib. 

Karad; 

17 0 

Kadegaon; 

5 0; Fri. 

• • 

20 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Ambikadevi 
Fr. Vsk. Sud. 15; 14 tl; 
mq; 2 dg; gym; lib. 

Tukari; 

120 

Uran Islampur; 

: 3-0; Thu; 
Sun. 


0-5 

W:w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Bhairoba 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 12; 3 tl; 
lib. 

Bhilvadi; 

40 

Sangli; 

.. Sat. 

Stage; 


W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Maruti 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 9, Pir Urus 
Ct. Sud. 8; 2 tl; mq; dg; 
1 gym; lib; dp. 
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Village Name. 

(1) 

Direction; 

Travelling 

distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop. ; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Tuparl—Tsv.—^qrft 

NW; 

230 

1-2; 1245; 

209; 

301 

Takari; 

1-4 

Turci—Tsv.— 

NW; 

50 

4-9; 2338; 

421; 

1214 

Tasgaon; 

50 

Umadi—Jth.— 

NE; 

320 

28-6; 4746; 

889; 

2123 

Local; 


Umaraiji—Jth.— 

S; 

no 

29'7; 4177; 

791; 

1152 

•• 

•• 

Umbaraganv—Kpr.—.. 

NE; 

50-0 

40; 695; 

118; 

282 

Dighanchi; 

30 

Upajavi—Tav.— 

SE; 

11-2 

3-6; 1798; 

319; 

915 

Kumthe; 

'2-0 

Upaje MayaijI—Kpr,— 

N; 

180 

0-3; 1537; 

278; 

594 

Kadegaon; 

8'0 









Upaje Vahgl—Kpr.— 

N; 

190 

3-9: 743; 

132; 

377 

Kadegaon; 

6-0 

Upavaje—Srl.-^TO 

W; 

3‘0 

1-5; 589; 

78; 

315 

Shirala; 

2-0 

Urap—Wla.— 

E; 


Included in Urban Area 1. 

. . 

. . 

Uraii Islamapur (Urban Area I) 

HQ; 


12-9; 20817; 

3934; 

GO 

Local; 

. . 

—Wla.— 








(JTmt l^nTFT \ ) 

■ 







UtagI—^Jth.—"yilft 

NE; 

23-0 

24-7; 2889; 

461; 

869 

Local; 

•• 

Vadaganv—Kpr.— 

SW; 

150 

4-0; 1572: 

289; 

750 

Devrashtre; 

2-0 

Vadagaiiv—Tsv.— 

E; 

180 

6-7: 1992; 

347; 

929 

Local; 

■■ 

Vai^akhal—Kpr.—qs<^a5 

NE; 

100 

2-0: 563; 

100; 

292 

Vejegaon; 

2-0 

Va^iJI—Mrj.— 

S; 

2-4 

5-0; 1218; 

194; 

559 

Miraj; 

2-0 




SANGU DISTRICT 


821 


Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

1 Weekly Bazar ; Distance ; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions.and other 
information. 

(9) 

Talcari; 

1-4 

Takari; 

1-4; Mon. 

Takari; 

10 

rv- 

SI (pr); 2 Ca; tl; gym; ch; 
lib. 

Bbitvadi; 

60 

Tasgaon; 

5 0; Thu. 



1'6 

W;rv. 

2 SI (pr); Ca (mp); Siddhe- 
shvar Fr. Ct. Vad. 8; 
5 tl; mq; ch; 2 lib. 

Indi Road; 

280 

Local; 

Sun. 

Local; 


W;w; 

n. 

6 SI (3 pr, 2 m, h); Ca (mp); 
Malkarsiddb Fr. Ct. Sud. 
5; 3 tl; m; 3 mq; 3 dg; 
2 gym; ch; lib; 6 dp. 





Jath; 

no 

W;w; 

n. 

4 SI (pr); Ca; Yallama Devi 
Fr. Mrg. Sud. 15; 4 tl; 
m; mq; dg; dh; ch; lib; 
2 dp. 

Sangola; 

200 

Dighanchi; 

3-0; Sun. 



0-1 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr); 2 tl; ch; lib. 

Madhavnagar; 

90 

Sangli; 

12-0; Sat. 



01 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Ca (c); Siddhe- 
ahvar Ct. Vad. 8; 2 tl; mq; 
dh; gym; ch; lib. 

Karad; 

16-0 

Hingangaon; 

I'O; Mon. 

Stage; 


W;w; 

rv. 

SI (pr); Ca (c); 5 tl; gym; 
ch; lib. 

Karad; 

160 

Hingangaon; 

0*2; Mon. 

Hingan¬ 
gaon Bk.; 

0-5 

W;w; ; 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (c-gr); Pir 
Urus Ct. Sud. 5; 3 tl; 
dg; gym. 

Takari; 

230 

Shirala; 

2‘0; Mon. 

Shirala; 

30 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Ca (c); 3 tl. 

Takari; 

90 

1 

Local; 

.. Sun. 

Thu. 

Local; 

! 

1 

rv;pl. 

10 SI (6 pr. 4 h); 15 Cs 
(15 mis); Sambhu Appa 
Fr. Kt. Sud. 15; I7tl;m; 

5 mq; dg; 10 gym; ch; 
2 lib; 24 dp; Cch. 

Jath Road; 

240 

Billiir; 

6-0; Fri. 

Stage; 

• • 

W;n. 

3 SI (pr); Ca; Ambawa 
devi Fr. Vak; 11 tl; 2 m; 
mq; dg. 

Takari; 

40 

Devrashtre; 

2 0; Wed. 

Devrash¬ 

tre; 

2-0 

i w;n. 

SI (pr); Ca (c); Bhairav- 
nath Fr. Ct. Vad;' 8; 

8 tl; m; mq; 2 gym; 

2 lib; dp. 

Dhalgaon; 

60 

Dhalgaon; 

6'0; Sun. 

Local; 


W;w. 

2 SI (pr); Cs (mp); 
Bramhanath Fr. Ct. Sud. 

15; 5 tl; 2 gym; 2 lib. 

Kirloakarvadi; 

250 

Mayani; 

3-0; Sun. 


. . 

30 

W;w. 

S’! (Pf): Cs (c); tl; gym. 

Miraj; 

20 

Miraj; 

2 0; Tue. 

Stage; 

• • 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); tl; mq; 
gym. 
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Village Name. 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance. 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Ppp. ; 
Households; Agriculturists. 

Post office ; 
Distance. 

(1) 

(2) 



(3) 



(4) 


Va^I Bhagai—Sri.—^TPTTf • • 

SW; 

6-0 

2-6: 

614; 

122; 

324 

Shirala; 

■ 

Va^iyerayab&g—Kpr.—qHl^- 

W; 

70 

7-3; 

2033; 

364; 

900 

Local; 

, . 

Tmm. 









VSghapar— Tbv.— 

NE; 

8-2 

1-5; 

626; 

110; 

298 

Savalaj; 


vagholl—Mrj.~- 

NE; 

330 

1-2; 

545; 

85; 

261 

Khanapur; 


vajhar—Kpr.—arrar 

S; 

90 

2-0; 

800; 

HO; 

387 

Borgaon; 


Vajracaunde—Tav.— 

E; 

HO 

l-J; 

524; 

96; 

268 

Kavathc 









Mahankal; 

1 

Vajravad—^Jth.— 

SE; 

12-0 

4-1; 

965; 

165; 

401 

Billur; 


Vakurde Bk.—Sri.— W. .. 

NW; 

8-0 

4-9; 

1948; 

342; 

805 

Shirala; 


Vakurde Kh.—Sri.—anff «[. .. 

NW; 

7-0 

2-6; 

1388; 

276; 

648 

Shirala; 


Valasaiig—Jth.—doJ+l<i 

E; 

6-0 

121; 

1518; 

294; 

802 

Jath; 

7-0 ■ 

Vajava—Wla.—^55^r 

E; 

6-4 

I6-4; 

8885; 

1256; 

3286 

Local; 

•• 

Valava^j—Kpr.—deiquj 

NE; 

170 

5-4; 

1197; 

226; 

390 

Local; 


Valekhipdl—Jth.— 

NW; 

HO 

17-5; 

2902; 

504; 

1006 

•• 


Vajuj—Kpr.—^ToSJJT 

NE; 

80 

3-3; 

1058; 

176; 

551 

Vejegaon; 

20 

Vang!—Kpr.— 

J 

SW; 

170 

13-9; 

3927; 

686; 

1677 

Local; 

•• 
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Riilway Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

Weekly Bazar; Distance,; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

(7) 

Water 

(8) 

Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Takari; 

270 

Shirala; 

6'0; Mon. 


1-5 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl. 

Karad; 

200 

Vite; 

7-0; Mon. 

Stage; 

10 

W;rv. 

SI (pt); Cs (c); Nath Fr. 
Kt. Sud. 15; 9 tl; mq; 
gym; lib. 

Bhilvadi; 

170 

Savalaj; 

5 0; Sat. 

Stage; 

•• 

W:n. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Laxmi Fr. 
Vsk. Sud. 4; 2 tl; lib. 

Dhalgaon; 

90 

Dhalgaon; 

6‘0; Sun, 

Khana- 

pur; 

90 

W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (cy, tl; ch. 

Kirloskarvadi; 

60 

Pulus; 

5 0; Tue. 

Altund; 

20 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); tl; gym; ch; lib. 

iCavathe 

Mahankal; 

15 0 

Shirdhon; 

4 0; Thu. 

! 

Cavan; 

20 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Yallamadevi Fr. 
Ps. Sud. 7; 2 tl; dh; 
gym; lib. 

Dhulgaon; 

160 

Billur; 

5 0; Fri. 

Billur; 

40 

1 

1 

j 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Ca (c); Khuda 
Dev Urus Kt. Sud. 1; 
4 tl; 2 mq; dg; ch. 

Takari; 

290 

Shirasi; 

3 0: Fri. 

Shirasi; 

30 

W;w. 

8 SI (7 pr, m); Ca (c); 
Btl. 

Takari; 

280 

Shiraai; 

5 0; Fri. 

Shirasi; 

40 

W:w. 

2 SI (pr); Cs (c); 7 tl; 
gym; lib. 

Jach Road; 

160 

Jath; 

7 0; Tue. 

IvOcal; 


W;w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Gudhi- 
podava Fr. Ct. Sud. 1, 
Dipavali Fr, Kt. Sud. I; 
13 tl; mq; dg; ch; lib. 

Takari; 

17-0 

Local; 

.. Fri. 

Local; 


W;rv. 

8 SI (7 pr, h): 9 Ca (mis): 
Shivajayanti Fr. Vsk. 
Vad. 3, Vetaldcv Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 1; 4 tl; m; 2 mq; 
dg; dh; 3 gym; ch; 
2 lib; 4 dp. 

Varud; 

26*0 

Kharsundi; 

5’0; Sun. 


50 

W;n. 

2 SI (pr): Ca (c); Nath 
Fr. Ct. Vad. 10; 4 tl; 
2 lib. 


'■ 



Jath 

Road; 

0-2 

n;8tr. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Siddhesh- 
var Fr. Ct. Vad. 8; 6 tl; 
mq; ch. 

Karad; 

33'0 

Lengare; 

2-0; Sat. 

Lengare; 

20 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Pir Urus 
Ct. Sud. 5; 2 tl; gym; 
lib. 

Takari; 

8«0 

Local; 

.. Thu. 

Stage; 

01 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr); 2 Ca (o); 
Bhavani Fr. Kt. Sud. 15; 
11 tl; m; mq; dg; dh; 
3 gym; ch; 2 lib. 
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Village Name. 

0) 

Direction ; 
Travelling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ms.) ; Pop.; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

Post Office ; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Vasagaije—Tav.— 

SW; 

70 

7-8; 

3861; 


1304 

Local; 


VSaambe—Tsv.— 

SE; 

1-2 

3-0; 

1187; 

195; 

606 

Tasgaon; 

2-0 

VasSij—^Jth.— 

W; 

5-0 

3-0; 

460: 

72; 

298 

Jath; 

50 

Va^X—Wla.— 

S; 

ao 

3-4; 

1810; 

319; 

777 

Local; 


Vasutnbe—Kpr.— 

NE; 

5-0 

3'7; 

924; 

177; 

327 

Vite; 

6-0 

Vateganv—^Wla.—«iic«ll'l 

NW; 

10-0 

7*0; 

4255; 

764; 

1299 

Local; 

•• 

VayaphaJ—^Jth.—WIlTfioS 

N; 

8-0 

6-6; 

1156; 

216; 

521 

•• 

•• 

Vayapha|e—Tsv.—qiHT.® 

NE; 

15'0 

10'6; 

3513; 

662; 

1362 

Local; 

•• 

Vejegahv—Kpr.— 

NE; 

90 

6-7; 

1718; 

310; 

733 

Local; 

•• 

Veti—Sri.— 

NW; 

420 

3-4; 

115; 

32; 


Arale; 


Vhasapeth—^Jth.— 

NE; 

13-6 

16-5; 

||g« 

187; 

598 

Jath; 


Vibhutavadi—Kpr.—.. 

NE; 

260 

7-1; 


192; 

522 

Kharsundi; 


VihapOr—Kpr.— 

W; 

200 

5-0; 

1954; 

331; 

945 

Kadegaon; 

5-0 


VisapQr—Tsv.— 


N; 


6-5 
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Railway Station ; 
Distance. 

Weekly Bazar ; Distance; 
Bazar Day. 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance. 

Water 

15) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 

Nandre; 

0-6 

'I'asgaon; 

6'0; Mon. 

Local; 

•• 

W;rv. 

Bhilvadi; 

80 

Tasgaon; 

2'0; Mon. 


LO 

W;w. 

Kavathe 

100 

Jath; 

5 0; Tue. 


I'O 

W;n. 

Mahankal; 

Takari; 

16*0 

Yelur; 

2-4; Sat. 

Ladegaon; 

1-0 

W;w. 

Kirloskarvadi; 

24-0 

Vite; 

6-0; Mon. 

Bhambar* 

2-0 

W;w. 





de; 



Karad; 


Local; 

.. Sat. 

Local; 


W;w; 







n. 


•• 

•• 

.. 

•• 

•• 

W;w. 

Dhulgaon; 

190 

Local; 

.. Fri. 

Local; 

•• 

W;w. 

Karad; 

320 

Kaledhon; 

4'0; Tue. 

Mahuli; 

50 

W;n. 

Karad; 

22-0 

Pot-Lond; 

3 0; Fri. 

Arale; 

180 

W. 

Bijapur; 


Asangijath; 

3 0; Wed. 

Stage 

O-i 

W;w. 

Koregaon; 


Zare; 

2'0; Mon. 

Zare; 

2-0 

W;w. 

Karad; 

80 

Kadegaon; 

5 0; Fri. 

•• 

40 

W;n. 

Bhilvadi; 

14-0 

Local; 

.. Fri. 

Stage; 

•• 

W;n. 


Institutions and other 
information. 


(9) 


3 SI (pr); pyt; 3 Cs; 
9 tl; 2 tnq; dg; chf 3 lib; 
dp. 

SI (pr); 2 Ca (c); Shri 
Bramhanath Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 15; 2 tl; gym. 

SI (pr); 2 tl; mq. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs; Parshvanath 
Fr. Ps. Vad. 15, Maruti 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 5 tl; 
mq; gym; lib. 

SI (pr); pyt; C» (mp); 
Nath Fr. Ct. Vad. 8; 
3 tl; mq; gym; lib. 

3 SI (2 pr, h): 2 Cs (c); 
Wateshvar Fr. Kt. Sud. 
15, Vasudev Fr. Srn. 
Vad. 8; 16 tl; m; mq; 
2 gym; lib; 2 dp. 

SI (pr); Cs; Shri Siddhe- 
shvar Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 
5tl. 

3 SI (2 pr, h); Cs. (c): 
7 tl; mq; dh; gym; ch; 
2 lib. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs (c); 
Pir Urus Ct. Sud. 7; 
6 tl; dg; gym; ch; 3 lib. 
SI (pr); tl. 

SI (pr); Cs; 3 tl; mq; dg. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Maruti 
Fr. An. Sud. 4; 2 tl; 
lib. 

2 SI (pr); Cs (c); Vitthal 
Bhandara Fr. Mg. Vad. 
8; 2 tl; dh. 

4 SI (2 pr, m, h); 4 Cs; 
Hanuman Fr. Ct. Sud. 
15; 18 tl; mq; 3 gym; 
ch; 5 lib. 
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Village Name. 

(1). 

Direction ; 
Traivtlling 
distance. 

(2) 

Area (Sq. ma.) ; Pop.; 
Households ; Agriculturists. 

(3) 

post Office; 
Distance. 

(4) 

Vi<c (Urban Area 1)—Kpr.— 

HQ; 


21-3; 

13391; 

2653; 

2264 

Local; 


ftrt {;Tr»rftf?r>mr ?). 









Vitthalapflr—Kpr.—.. 

NE; 

450 

4-9; 

1222; 

222; 

419 

Dighanchi; 

30 

Yecjle — Kpr. — IT? 

N; 

190 

2-7; 

754; 

153; 

418 

K.idegaon; 

70 

Ye^e Mecindra—Wla. —IHf nr<^»a 

N; 

70 

2*6: 

2874; 

488; 

1109 

Local; 

•• 

Ye^e NipJnl—Wla.— ^ pTTT^ft. . 


80 

6-4: 

3571; 

667; 

1182 

Local; 

•• 

Yeladari—Jth.— 

S; 

50 

5-9; 

722; 

132; 

256 

* V 

* . 

YelipQr—Sri.— 

NW; 

HO 

50; 

1968; 

356; 

1033 

Charan; 

4-0 

Ye|avi — Jth.— 

NP; 

14-0 

8-6; 

1510; 

265; 

584 

Jath; 

24-0 

YeUvi—Tsv.—$oBT^ 

W; 


ll'l; 

57’5; 

997; 

1976 

Local; 


YeK.r—Wla.-4?J7 

S; 

90 

5-2; 

3951; 

705; 

1209 

Local; 

•• 

YetagSAv—Kpr.— 

NW; 

80 

7-9; 

2305; 

423; 

961 

Local; 

•• 
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Ruilwjqj Station ; 
Distance. 

(5) 

' .. ' ' 1 

Weekly Bazar; Distance; 
Bazar Day. 

(6) 

Motor Stand; 
Distance. 

(7) 


Institutions and other 
information. 

(9) 

Karnd; 

230 

Local; 

.. Mon. 

Local; 


W; 

pi. 

II SI (8 pr, m, 2h); 
4 C* (♦ ti»ia)| Nath Fr. 
Ct. Vad. 8; 12 tl; m; 
mq; dh; 5 gym; ch; 

2 lib; 12 dp (1 vet). 

Sangola; 

M-O 

! 

Dighanchi; 

3-0; Sun. 

Stage; 

i 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr); Ca (c); 3 tl; 
ch; lib. 

Karad; 

200 

Hingangaon; 

I'O; Mon. 

Stage; 

0-1 

W;w; 

n. 

SI (pr); Ca (c); Jyotir- 
lingdev Fr. Phg. Vad. 
5; 3 tl; ch. 

Bhavani- 

Nagar; 

20 

Bhavani- 

Nagar; 

2 0; Fri. 


1-2 

W;w. 

2 SI (pr); 2 Ca (c, nop); 
Jyotiba Fr. Ct. Vad. 
Last Mon.; 7 tl; mq; 
2 gym; ch; lib. 

Takari; 

16-0 

Yelur; 

2 0; Sat. 


10 

W;w. 

3 SI (2 pr, h); 2 Cs (2 mis); 
Mallikarjun Fr. last 
Mon. of Srn; 12 tl; m; 
mq; gym; ch; lib; Cch. 

• • 

• • 

• • 


• ■ 

0-1 

W;n. 

SI (pr); Siddheshvar Fr. 
Srn; 3 tl; mq; gym; ch. 

Karad; 

250 

Charan; 

4 0; Thu. 

Shedge- 

vadi; 

20 

W;w. 

3'SI (pr); Cs (c); Ninai 
Devi Fr. Ps. Sud. 14; 
3 tl; dg; 2 gym; lib. 

Javale Road; 

120 

Local; 

.. Sat. 

Stage; 


W;w. 

SI (pr);. Ca; 6 tl; dh. 

Bhilvadi; 

20 

Pakif.; 

4 0; Toe. 

Stage; 


W;w. 

5Sl'<4 i)r, h); 5Cs (5 mis); 
Sidoneshvar Fr. Ct. Vad. 
8; 8 tl; m; mq; 4 gym; 
ch; 2 lib; dp. 

Takari; 

190 

Local; 

.. Sat. 


10 

W;w. 

3 SI (2 pr, h); pyt; 6 Cs 
(c, mp, 4 mis); Bhiroha 
Dev Fr. Ct. Vad. 7; 
3 tl; mq; dh; 2 gym; 
lib; 3 dp; Cch. 

Karad; 

200 

Vite; 

9'0; Mon. 

Stage; 

10 

W:w; 

n. 

SI (pr); Ca (c); Khandoba 
Fr. Mg., Nathdev Fr. 
Ct. Vad. 11; 9 tl; mq; 
gym; ch; 2 lib. 
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LIST OF deserted VILLAGES IN SANGLI DISTRICT 


Name of village—Tahsil 

Name of village—Tahsil 




1. Moia Kumbhoj—Mrj.—RtoBT 

2. Sere Dudhoijdi—Tsv.—71^ 


3. Seri Kavathe—Mrj.— 

4. Sivaiji—Sri.— 







APPENDIX 

CONVERSION FACTORS 


Length: 

1 inch = 2‘54 centimetres 
1 foot = 30-48 centimetres 
1 yard = 91-44 centimetres 
1 mile =1-61 kilometres 
1 nautical mile (U. K.) — 1,833-18 metres 
I nautical mile (international) = 1,852 metres 

Area : 

1 square foot = 0-093 square metre 
I square yard = 0*836 square metre 
1 acre = 0*405 hectare 

Volume ; 

1 cubic foot = 0-023 cubic metre 
Capacity : 

1 gallon (Impelial) == 4*55 litres 
1 seer (80 tolas) = 0*937 litre 
1 Madras measure = 1-77 litres 

Wight : 

1 tola = 11-66 grams 
1 Chhatak — 58*32 grams 
1 seer = 933-10 grams 
I maund = 37*32 kilograms 
1 palam = 34-99 grams 
1 seer (24 tolas) = 279-93 grams 
1 viss = I -40 kilograms 
1 maund (Madras) = 11-20 kilograms 
I candy223-94 kilograms 
I ounce = 28-35 grams 
I pound = 453*59 grams 
1 hundredweight = 50*80 kilograms 
1 ton = 1016-05 kilograms 

Temperature : 

T® Fahrenheit = 9/5 (T“ Centigrade) -1- 32 


A-1322—54. 
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METRIC WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 

Length : 

10 millimetres — 1 centimetre 

100 centimetres 1 metre 

1000 metres — ] kilometre 

1852 metres — 1 nautical mile (International) 

Area : 

100 square nullimetres == | square centimetre 
10,000 square centimetres = 1 square metre or ceiitiare 
100 square metres = 1 are 
100 ares ^ 1 hectare 

100 hectares or 1,000,000 square metres = I square kilometre 
Volume : 

1,000,000 cubic centimetres = 1 cubic metre 
Capacity : 

1000 millilitres = 1 litre 
1000 litres — 1 kilolitre 

Weights : 

1000 milligrams — 1 gram 
1000 grams — 1 kilogram 
100 kilograJiis = 1 quintal 
1000 kilograms = | tonne 
200 milligrams — I carat 
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ABBREVIATIONS FOR METRIC UNITS 


(I) Decimal Multiples and Submultiples : 


Prefix 

Value in terms 
of Unit 

Abbreviation 

kilo 

.. 100 

k 

centi 

.. 0-01(10-*) 

c 

milli 

.. 0-001(10-3) 

m 

micro 

.. 0-000001(10-^) 

u 


(2) Weights : 

Denomination 

Value 

Abbreviation 

tonre 

.. 1000 kg 

t 

quintal 

.. 100 kg 

q 

kilogram 

.. 1kg 

kg 

gram 

1 g 

g 

milligram 

.. 1 mg 

mg 

carat 

.. 200 mg 

c 

(3) Capacity : 



kilolitre 

.. 1000 1 

kl 

litre 

.. 1 1 

1 

millilitre 

1 ml 

ml 
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Denomination 

Value 

Abbreviation 

(4) Volume : 

cubic centimetre 

.. cm* 

cm* 

cubic millimetre 

.. mm* 

mm* 

(5) Length: 

kilometre 

.. lOOm 

km 

metre 

.. 1 m 

m 

centimetre 

.. 1 cm 

cm 

millimetre 

.. 1 mm 

mm 

micron 

.. 1/1000 mm or 

i0“® mm 

um 

(6) Area: 

square kilometres 

.. 1,000,000 m® 

km* 

square metre 

.. 1 m* 

m* 

square centimetre 

.. Ira* 

cm* 

square millimetre 

.. 1 mm* 

mm* 

( 7 ) Land Measure : 

are 

.. 100 m* 

a 

hectare 

.. lOOa 

ha 

centiare 

.. m* 

ca 




The Zil)a Pavishad Building. Sangli 


The temple o£ Dattatraya, Audumbar 









mrnmm 



^ li-■ u 

'X " 









i\ 












Chhatrapati Shivaji Maharaj Statue, Sangli 
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pages 


Abaji Purandare, the accountant 86, 88, 93’ 
of Sasvad 97- 

Abaji Sondev, Subhedar of the 79 

province of Kalyan, Muzumdar 
or general superintendent of 
finance and auditor-general of 
accounts 

Abdul Karim Bahlol Khan .. 73, 689 

Abdul Karim Khan, the renowned 360, 708, 
singer 716 

Abhaysingh .. .. 107 

Abhona copper plate grant .. 48 

Abhyankar, Shri G. R. .. .. 142 

Abul Path Nasir-udidin Ismail 59 

Shah 

Achalapura .. .. . ■ 53 

Adilahahi .. .. .. ■ • 63—69 

Administrative divisions of the 2, 517 
district 

Aerated waters, manufacture of 489—90 
Afzal Khan, the Subhedar of Wai 70, 72 
Agastya ,. .. . • . • 36 

Agnimitra .. .. . • .. 38 

Aira .. ..73,98, 116 

Agrani river .. .. . • 4,7-8 

Agricultural Co-operative Credit 378^—79 

Societies 

Agricultural Debtors Relief Act 371, 389-93 
Agriculture— 

agricultural population, 191-92; 
agricultural seasons, 194; 
agricultural wages (table), 323— 

25 ; area under cereals (table), 

234—41 ; area under condi¬ 
ments and spices (table), 239- 
60; area under drugs and nar¬ 
cotics (table), 255 ; area under 
fibres (table), 26'—63 ; area 
under oil-seeds (table), 250— 

53; area under pulses (table), 

244—48; area under sugar¬ 
cane (table), 258 ; area under 
vegetables (table), 266—69 ; 
average rainfall (table), 193 ; 
better farming society, 224 ; 
cereals, 230—41; collective 
farming, 225; condiments 
and spices, 259—61 ; co¬ 
operative farming, 224—29 
details of (table), 226—29 
co-operative tenant farming 
224 ; cultivated and unculti¬ 
vated area, talukawise (table) 

205—09 ; diseases of crops 
314—16; drugs and nar¬ 
cotics, 255—37 ; famines 
325—37 ; farming societies 
kinds of, 224-25 ; forest area 
210-11; fibres, 261—64, 
fruits, 264-65 ; Government 
irrigation works (table), 299 ; 
holdings, 213—23; holdings 
in Government rayatwari 
area (table), 214—19; irriga¬ 
tion, 296—307 ; joint farming, 

224; land utilisation, 204— 12; 


A— cont. 

Agricul t ure— cont. 

livestock, 287—96 ; 

manures, 308 ; oil-seeds, 249 
—55 ; outturn of crops (table), 

271—86; outturn and reali¬ 
sation of value of the forest 
produce (table), 212; pests 
of crops, 308—14; pulses, 

242—48; rainfall, 192-93; 
rural wages, 322—25; seed 
supply, 308 ; soil deep, profile 
of (table), 199; soil medium 
deep, profile of (table), 197- 
98; soil saline-a.kaline, profile 
of (table), 200; soil shallow, 
profile of (table), 195-96 ; 
soils, 194—204 ; soils, ana¬ 
lysis of (table), 201-02; State’s 
financial assistance, 403-04 ; 
sugarcane, 257-58 ; tenancy, 

320—22; tenures, 316—19; 
vegetables, 265—70; water- 
supply, sources of (table), 

297. 

Agriculture Department— .. 575—77 

Agricultural Davelopment Offi¬ 
cer, 576 ; agricultural school, 

Digraj, 577 ; demonstration 
and propoganda, 576 ; Direc¬ 
tor of Agriculture, 575 ; Dis¬ 
trict Agriculture Officer, 576; 
fertiliser supply, 576 ; orga¬ 
nisation of, 575-76; pest 
Control and crop protection, 

577 ; schemes under the 
State sector, 577; schemes 
under the Zilla Parishads, 

576-77. 

Agriculturist Loans Act of 1884 404, 521 

Ahmadabad .. .. .. 104 

Ahmadnagar . . .. .. 65, 85 

Ahmad Shah Abdalli, the king of 125 

Afghanistan 

Ahmed, the prince, the son of 115 

Muhammad Shah 

Ahsanabad .. .. ,. 62 

.Aihole inscription .. .. 37 

Ain-ul-Mulk ., .. .. 64, 65, 66 

Aitavade Bk. .. .. .. 671 

Ajantha Caves .. .. . . 46, 443 

Ajantha inscription .. 42, 45, 47 

Ajmir . 116 

Akbar, the son of Auraitgzcb .. 81 

Akevat .. .. . . . . 127 

Akluj . 74, 82 

Alam Ali Khan .. .. ,. 96, 100 

Ala-ud-din Almad Shah II, the 61 

son of Ahmad Shah 

Ala-ud-din Khilji, the nephew of 58, 59 
Jalal-ud-dln Kh'ilji 

Ali Adil Shah, death of .. .. 65 

Ali Adil Shah II.71,72,73 

Aliwardi Khan . . . . . . I 16, 117 

Allahabad .. . , . . ., 116 

Altekar, Dr. A. S. .. .. 42 

Amana, the son of Mahad'eva .. 57 
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64 
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Amritrav II . 

690, 691 

Amritrav Chavhan 

139 

Anandrav Jadhav .. 

123 

Anandrav Pawar .. 

106. 114, 
121 
86, 97 

Anandrav Raghunath, the Sumant 

Andhra 

45 

Animal Husbandry Department 

577—78 

activities, 578; District Animal 

Huabandry Officer, 578; orga¬ 
nisation, 577. 

Anjanvel .. 

Anaalkhop 

107 

671—72 

Dattatraya temple, 671 ; 

Mhasoba temple, 672 

Annaji Datto, the Surnis or general 

79, 80,81, 

record-keeper, superintendent 

710 

of correspondence, examiner 
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Apajirav Bahiropant Pinglc 

III 

Aparaditya, probably the Shila- 

56 

Kara kin^, the deposed ruler of 
Sthanak-reinstated 

Appasaheb Patwardhan ., 

131 

Arag 

672 

Area Survey Report 

339 

Arjunava madeva, the king of 
Malva 

Arkot . 

57 

117 

Asad Khan 

64, 81, 83 

Asaf Khan 

68 

Ashmaka .. 

37 

Ashoka 

37 

Ashoka’s rock-edicts at Sopara .. 

37 

Ashta—. 91,672—74 

Biroba temple, 673; munici¬ 
pality, 673. 

Assistant Consolidation Officers 

542—43 

Athni 

105, 111 

Atpadi 

141, 674 

Auchityavicharacharcha by 

47 

Kshemendra 

Audumbar 

140 

Dana temple, 674-75. 

674-75 

Aundh 

141 

Aurangabad .. ..81, 84 

97. 112 

Aurangzeb, Ihe emperor .. 

71,73,81, 

82. 

83, 84, 85 

Avanijanashraya Pulakeshin 

50 

Avanti 

45. 443 

Avchitgad .. 

108 

Avidheya, the grandson of 
MananKa 

47 

Ayutvedmotayana, a commentary 

58 

on Vagbhata’s Ashtangahrtdaya 
andKoix>alyadipikah^ Hemadri 

Azam, the son of AuranRzeb 

81,82, 
85, 98 

Azam*ulla Khan • • «• 

113 

B 

Babaji Chavan .. .. 

138 

Babuji Naik, Baramatikar 

113, 117 

Babu Siddh m > • .. 

703 


B— cont. 

Badami, battle of .. 

Badami stone inscription 
Baddiga-Amoghavarsha HI, the 
son-in-law of Yuvarajadeva I 
Bagani 
Baglan 

Banaddurvadi— .. 
fort, 675 ; Mahadev temple, 
676. 

Bahadurgad 
Bahadur Gilani 
B ihe 

Hanuman temple, 677 ; Ram- 
ling temple, 677. 

Bahirji Naik, head spy of Shivaji 
Bahiro Moreshvar (Bahiropant) 
Hingle, Pe.shva 
Bahmanis 

beginning of the disintegration 
of the empire, 62; fall of, 
710. 

Bahman Shah 
Bajaji Naik Nimbalkar 
Baji Ghorpade 
Baji More .. 

Ba^i Prabhu Dcsh|:«ndc 
Bajirav I, Peshva, 

Bajirav II .. 

Baji Shamraj 
Balaji Avaji 
Balaji Bajirav (Nana Saheb), Peshva 
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48 

53 

675 

73 

675-76 


82. 84 
63. 709 
676-77 


76 
85, 88 

59-63 


.. 96 
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Balaji Vishvanatb, PcsKva 
death of, 96 
Balapur, battle of, 97 


Balkrishna Vasudev (Amburav) 
Hanumante, Amatya. 

Ballala .. .. .. ,. 

Banking and Finance— .. 
co-operative movement, 376—94; 
financial assistance to agricul¬ 
ture, 403-04; to industries, 
405—07 ; insurance, 402-03 
joint-stock banks, 395—402 , 
joint-stock companies 410— 
13 ; money-lenders, 372—76 
small savings, 407—10. 
Banking Companies Act of 1949 . 

Banks, joint stock— 
advances of all .scheduled banks 
according to security, 
400—02 ; advances of sche¬ 
duled and non-scheduled 
banks according to purpose 
(table), 400; deposits of the 
joint-stock banks (table), 
398-99. 
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73 
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- 112 , 
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80,81 
105, 112, 
753 
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88—96, 1 02 
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80, 86 
55 

372—413 


395 

395—402 


Bapu Gokhale 

131 

Bar Association 

568-69 

Barid Shah of Bidar 

64 

Basim plates 

45 

Bassein, treaty of . . 

131 

Battis .Shirala— 

72, 88 

the mud fort of, 88. 
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Bedag— .. .. .. 677-78 
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677-78. 

Bedarbakht .. 83 84 

Belgaon .. .. 59. 62. 63, 66, 81,’93 


Belsar (near Purandar) 

Bengal . 

Besnagar 

Bhagirathibai Chavhan .. 

Bhairavachiwadi .. 

Biuiravgad-Kandur hills 
Bhairavnath Vastigraha, Vita 
Bhaje caves 

Bhalchandra (Annasaheb) Patwar- 
dhan 

Bhandagara (Bhandara), ruler of 
Bhandarkar, Dr. D. R, 

Bharniva, the sage ,, 

Bhaskarpant, the Divian of Raghuji 
Bhosle of Berar 

Bhavabhuti, a Sanskrit dramatist 
Bhavadattavarman, the Nala king 
Bhavanaga, the Nala king of the 
Bharashiva family 
Bhavarthadipika, a commentary 
on the Bhagavadgita by Jnaya- 
deva 

Bhaurav Patil, Karmavter 
Bhilavadi .. .. 97, 105,678.'79 

Bhilawadi Shikshan Samstha, ., 662 

Bhilavadi 

Bhillama, the son of Mnlluj* 

Bhimrav (Amritrav II) Chavhan . 

Bhivandi .. 

Bhoja I 

Bhoja, the author of Shringara 
prakaiha and Saratvatikantha 
bharana 

Bhoja II, the son of Vijayaditya ., 

Bhongir 

Bhopal— ,. 

fortress of, 110. 

Bhopalgad (Bhupalgad) .. 


69 
116, 117 
38 

138, 139 

4 

2 

662 

443 

137 

57 

38 

37 

114, 115, 
116 
44, 52 
44 
42 

59 


140 


56 

138 

73 

55 

47 


55 

59 


52. 110 


74. III. 
678—80 
4 

680—82 


Bhopalgad hill 
Bhose— 

cave temple, 6811—82; Dando- 
bacha danger, 681. 

Bhttdargad 
Bhushangad 

Bidar (Muhammadabad) 

Bihar .. .. .. 

Bijapur— 

capture of, by Aurangaeb, 82 : 

, fall of 710; Sultana, 710. 

Bijjala 

Bilhana, the author of Vikraman- 
krdevacharita, a poetical bio¬ 
graphy 

Bimbaji Bhosle 

Birds . 

Birwadi fort 

Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ 389 

Relief Act (XVIII) of 1939 


127 

74 

61 

115 

62 


56 

54 


124 

24 

108 
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Bombay Agricultural Produce 
Markets Act, I9j9 
Bombay Children Act 
Bombay Court of Wards Act (I of 
1905) 

Bombay District Municipal, Act 
(III of 1901) 

Bombay Drugs (Control) Act 
Bombay Industrial Relations Act 
Bombay Land Revenue Code 
Bombay Money-lenders’ Act of 
1946 

Bombay Motor Vehicles (Taxa-. 

tion of Passengers) Act. 

Bombay Probation of Offenders 
Act 

Bombay Prohibition Act 
Bombay Public Trusts Act 
Bombay Registration of Marriages 
Act 

Bombay Sales Tax Act 
Bombay Shops and Establishments 
Act 

Bombay State Road Transport 
Corporation Act, 1948 
Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural 
Lands Act 

Bombay Village Panchayats Act 

610 


Bopadeva, author of Mugdhabodha 
Borgaon ,. .. ,. ,, 

Bof river. 

Brahmapuri— 
excavations at, 35, 41. 

Bridges 

bridges and causeways (table), 
465. 

Buddharaja, the Kalachuri king 
Buddhism 

Buddhiit Recordt of the Western 
World by S. Beal. 

Budhgaon 

Buildings and Communications 
Department— 

Chief Engineer, 571 ; electrical 
circles, 572; Executive Engi¬ 
neer, 571-72; organisation, 
571-72; Overseers, 572; Sup- 
^intending Engineer, 571. 
Bundelkhand 
Burdvan 

Burhan Nizam Shah— .. 
death of, 64. 
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Canning, Lord 

Cave Temples of Western India .. 
Census of India, 1961 — 
Vol.X.Part II^A 

area under, 1956-'57 to 1961-62 
(table), 234—41 ; bmari, l‘i\ ; 
jowar, 230 ; maize, 232 ; ragi, 
32; rice, 231-32 ;vari, 232-33; 
wheat, 231. 

Chakan fort 
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374—76 
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682 
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571—73 


104 

117 
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59 

Mahanubhava cult 

Chakrayudha of Kanauj . . 

51 

Chalukyas of Badami 

51 

Chalukyas, Early, of Badami 

37, 48 

Chalukyas, Later, of Kalyani 
Chamber of Commerce, Sangli . . 

37 

440 

Chandala (Chandralekha), the 

54 


beautiful wife of Parmandi 
Chandan fort , . 73, 85, 746 

Chanda Saheb .113,117 

Chandbibi .. ,, .. 65 

Chandra .. .. .. .. 53 

Chundraffupta H .. .. 47 

Chandraickhai a Princess of 54 

Shilaharas of Kolhapur. 

Chandrarav More of Javli. . .. 67, 69 

Chandrasen Jadhav, the son of 87, 89, 
Dhanaji Jadhav 97,102 

Chaplin, the Commissioner of the 134 

Deccan 

Charity Commissioner— . . 652—57 

application of funds by cypres, 

656 ; Bombay Public Trusts 
Act(XXrXof 1950), 652-53 ; 
charitable endowments, 656- 
57 ; Charitable Endowments 
Act, 653 : public trusts, 653- 
54; public trusts (table), 

654; Societies Registration 
.\ct (XXI of I860), 652; 
trustee, 656. 

Charitable Endowments Act .. 653 

Chattisagadh .. .. .. 4ft 

Chaturvarga Chintamaiiiby Hemadri 58 

Chaul Revdarida .. .. 114 

Chhatrasal, the Rajput prince .. 104 

Chief Executive Officer, Zilla 599 

Parishad 

Chikalthana ., .. .. 101 

Chikodi. 127 

Chikurde . . . . . . . , 682-83 

Chimaji Appa, the brother of 96, 97, 
Bajiraol 104, 105, 106-07, 108, 110, 


the 


12, 113, 114, 115 
brother of 129 


Nizam-ul- 


Chimaji Appa, 

Bajirav II 

Chinchani .. 

Chin Kilich Khan 
Mulk. 

Chintamanrav Appasaheb Patwar- 
dhan 

Chitrakuta fort 

Circle Officers and Circle Inspec¬ 
tors 

Climate— . . 

cloudiness, 19; humidity, 19; 
mean wind speed (table); 20 ; 
rainfall, 12 —18 ; special wea¬ 
ther phenomena, 19—21 ; 
temperature, 18 ; temperature 
and ralative humidity (table), 
19-20; winds, 19, 

Collective farming societies 

Collector— 

powers and functions of, as 
regards revenue, public utili- 


135, 683 
84, 87-88 

130, 132 
134, 136 
^3 
530-31 

12-21 


380—82 

519-26 
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lity, accounts, judicial matters, 
etc. 

Community radio sets, distribu- 479—83 
tion of (talukawise) table, 480—■ 

83. 

Community life .. 184-85 

Condiments and apices .. ., 259—61 

area under 1958-59 to 1961-62 
(table), 259-60; chillis, 260; 
coriander, 261; garlic, 261; 
turmeric, 261. 

Congress Ministry . . . . 320 

Controls and fair price shops .. 436 

Co-operative collective farming 380—82 
societies 

Co-operative Department- - .. 582 —84 

accomplishments, 584—85 ; 

Assistant Registrar, Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies, 583; co-opera¬ 
tive officers, 583; District 
Deputy Regi.strar, 583 ; 

Industrial estates, 584 ; Land 
(Mortgage) Bank, 584; Maha- 
ra.shtra fo-operative Socie¬ 
ties Act, 1961, 583 ; organisa¬ 
tion, 582-83. 

Co-operative farming-- ., ,, 225—29 

Better farming, 224 ; collective 
farming, 225 ; joint farming, 

224-25 ; tenant farming, 224 ; 
details of co-operative farm¬ 
ing societies (table), 226—29. 

Co-operative marketing - .. 432—35 

co-operative pujehase and sale 
union (table), 435 ; Ganapati 
Co-operative Purchase and 
.Sale Union (table), 435; 

Islampur marker, transactions 
by co-operatives (table), 433 ; 
trade, volume and value of, 

Sangli, 432; Vita market, 
transactions by co-operatives 
(table), 433 ; Tasgaon market, 
volume of turnover of co¬ 
operative, 434. 

Co-operative movement— .. 376_94 

advances of crop or seasonal 
finance threugn co-operative 
societies (table), 394 ; agricul¬ 
tural co-operative credit 
societies, 378-79; Bombay 
Agricultural Debtors’ Relief 
Act, 1939, 389 -93 ; Bombay 
Agricuitu al Debtors’ Relief 
Act, 1947 (table), 391-92; 
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ties, 383 ; co-operative collec¬ 
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societies, 386-87; co-opera¬ 
tive marketing and process¬ 
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finance, 393-94 ; dairy deve¬ 
lopment societies, 384 ; Dis¬ 
trict Central Co-operative 
Bank, Sangli, 384-85 ; d:s- 
trict co-operative board, 388 ; 
district purchase and tale 
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Co-operative movement— cont. 
union (table), 383 ; electric 


supply societies, 385; 
farming societies, 379-80; 
joint farming societies, 
working of (table), 


381 ; growth of co-operative 
movement (table), 377 ; Land 
Development, Bank, 388-89; 
medical aid society, 387 ; 
paddy pilot scheme, 387; 
taluka development boards, 

387-88 ; taluka purchase and 
sale union, 383; women’s 
co-operatives, 387, 

Consumers societies .. .. 385 

Co-operative societies— 

Ankali Co-operative Lift Irriga¬ 
tion Society, 303 ; farming, 

224—29 ; lift irrigation, 302- 
03; lift irrigation schemes 
(table), 302. 

Consolidation of holdings .. 542 

Copper-plate grants — 

Miraj, 54 ; Sangli (of Govind 
IV), 52 ; Purshottampuri. 56. 

Cornwallis, Lord . . . . 128 

Cottage-Industries - - .. 354—69 

bamboo working, 359-60 ; eop- 
per and brass works, 357-58; 
bricks, tiles and pottery, 355- 

56 ; carpentry, furniture and 
blacksmithy, 353-55; gold- 
simthy and silversniithy, 356- 

57 ; grain-parching, 358-59 ; 
handlooms (cotton weaving), 

363-64; leatner, 368-69; lime¬ 
stone industry, 361-62 ; 
musical instruments industry, 

Miraj, 360 ; oil pressing indu¬ 
stry, 362-63 ; rope-making, 

361- 66; tanning, 366 -68; 
wool-weaving, 365-66. 


Criminal Courts .. 566-67 

Crop finance .. .. 393-94 

Cunningham, Colonel .. 722 

Cycle repairing, occupation of .. 492 

O 

Dabhol. 59, 63, 

107 

Dafalapur .. ,. ,. .. 68, 139, 

683- 86 

D^falcs of Jath .. .. .. 67, 689 

Dahrasena (Tmikutaka) .. .. 42 

Oamaji Gaikvad .. .. 97, 114, 

116, 118, 120. 123. 
Damaji Thorat .. 88, 89 

Damodarusena (PraVarasena II). . 43 

Danda (Dandaka), the son of 36, 37 
Ikshvaku 

Dandakaranya .. 37 

Danda-Rajpuri . . 108 

Dandin, author of Dashakumar- 45 

acharita 

Dandoba hill ., .. 706 

Dantidurga, the founder of the 50, 51 
Rashtrakutas 
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Dantivarman 

51 

Dathakumaracharita by Dandin.. 

45, 47 

Dattajipant, the Vaknit or private 

79 

record-keeper and superinten¬ 
dent of the household troops and 
establishment 

Daud Khan Panni 

86. 87, 
98 

Daud Shah 

60 

Daulatabad (Devagiri) 

56, 57. 
58, 59. 

Daulatrav More 

70 

Daulatrav Shinde 

129 

Defence of India Act 

488 

Delhi . 

92. 97. 
98, 109. 

Deoras Dr. P. J. .. 

31 

Deputy Superintendent of Police 

555 

Desai, Shri A. D. .. 

136 

Devagiri tee Daulatabad 

Devasena . . 

45 

Devni Mori (in Gujarat), excava- 

42 

tions at 

Devraahtra— 

683-86 


Samudreshvar or Sagareahvar 
Mahadev temple, 684 ; temples 
and cells, 683—86 ; Yeshvant 
Education Society, 686. 

Devtek, edict issued by Ashoka’s 


Dharmamahamatra 

38 

Devtek inscription 

42 

Dhalgaon .. 

686 

DhanajI Jadhav, the Senapati .. 

83. 84. 

85, 86, 745. 786. 

Dhar 

114 

Dharashtaya-Jayasimha .. 

50 

Dharmapala, the Pala king 

51 

Dharma Shastra Nimaya Mandal 

161, 166 

Dharwar 

128 

Dholka 

104 

Dhondirav 

138 

Dhondopant Gokhale 

130 

Dhruva alias Dharavarsa 
Dhundirav 

51 

Tatyasaheb Patwardhan 

136 
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4, 686-87 

Digraj 

93, 693-94 

Dilavar Ali Khan .. 

65, 74, 96 

Diler Khan .. .. 

74, 679-80 

Diseases of crops— 

314—16 


of bajri, 314; of cotton, 315; 
of groundnut, 315; of jowar, 
314; of mango, 316; of 
paddy, 314; of tur, 315; of 
turmeric, 315-16 of wheat, 
315. 


District and cadestral surveyors.. 541 

District Central Co-operative 384-85 

Bank. Sangli. 

District Court . . 566 

District Inspector of Land Records 540-41 

District Judge .. 565 

District Registrar . . 543 

District Superintendent of Police 555 

Divakarasena .. . . .. 43 

Divisional Commissioner, powers 518-19 

and functions of 
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Dongarai Devi 
Doraha Sarai 

Dost Ali, the Nawab of Karnatak 
Dress— 

Hindu, 173-74; Muslims, 181. 
Drugs and narcotics 
tobacco, 256 ; betel leaves, 256- 
57. 

Dudhgaon .. 

Dudheshvar temple, 687 ; 
Kakdevadi, 687; Parasnath 
temple, 687. 

Durga devi famine 


E 


Eastern Plateaus .. 

Economic Prospects— 

oagrarian economy, 505-06; in¬ 
dustrialisation, 506-07; wage 
trends, 515-16. 

Economic Trends— 
grain available per rupee (table), 
508-09; index number of 
wholesale prices (table), 51 ; 
index of prices of different 
commodities (table), 510; 
prices, 507—14; prices in 
1922-23 (table), 510; retail 
prices (table), 514; retail 
prices averages of (table), 
512-13. 

Edalaji or Eldoji .. 

Edlahad 

Education and culture— 

Administrative Officer, 622 ; 
basic schools, 624-25 ; college 
education, 625 ; District In¬ 
formation Centre, 628 ; Dis¬ 
trict Publicity Officer, 628 ; 
District School Board, 622 ; 
Educational Officer, 622, 623 ; 
education in fine arts, 626 ; 
general education, 622; libra y, 
625-26 : physical education, 
625 ; Primary Education Act, 
1947, 622 : Publicity Direc¬ 
torate, 628: Sangli State 
Museum, 626; secondary 
education, 625 ; statistics of 
primary and secondary schools, 
623-24 ; techniciil and indus¬ 
trial institutes, 627; technical 
and industrial training, 626 ; 
Walchatid College of Engi¬ 
neering, 622, 625—27; Wel- 
lingdon College (cf Arts and 
Science) Sangli, 625. 

Ellora, caves at— 
inscription, 51. 

Elphinstone Mr. Mount Staurt .. 

Exports— .. . . 

groundnut, 418; gul, 418-19; 
jowar, 419; other exports, 
419-20; turmeric, 416-17. 
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504—16 


497—516 


689 

114 

621—28 


441 

132, 134 
416—20 


F 

Factory Department 
Pairs— .. 

important (table), 186-87. 

Fair price shops 
Famines— ., 

District Famine Relief Coml 
mittee, 335-36; Emigration 
333 ; relief houses, 323—33 • 
relief works, 327. ’ 

Farming societies .. 

Farruksiyar, the emperor 
Fateshingh Bhosle 

Faial Khan 

Ferishta 

Ferries 

Fibres— . _ '' 

area under (table), 261—63 ; 
cotton, 264; Deccan hemp, 
264 ; Sann hemp, 264. 

Firangoji Narsala. 

Fish— 

fishing communities, 31 ; fishing 
gear, 29—31 ; Government 
assistance, 31 ; potentialities. 
24 : types of 25—29. 

Fisheries Department— 

Assistant Superintendent, 586 ; 
organisation, .586 ; Superin- 
tendent of Fisheries 586. 
Floods 
Flour mills 
Forests 
Food— 

Hindus, 175-76 ; Muslints, l8l. 
Forest Department— .. ,, 

Chief Conservator of Forests, 
578 : demarcation, 579*80 ; 
exploitation, 580; organisa¬ 
tion, 578-79 ; wild animals, 
580. 

Forts— 

Avachitgad. 108; Bahadurgad, 

ill; Bhushangad, 74 ; Bir- 
wadi, 108 : Chandan, 73 , 746 ; 
Chakan, III; Chitrakuta, 53 ; 
Devagiri, 56, 57, 58, 59; 
Ghosala, 108 ; Govalkot, 108 ; 
Janjira, 108, III ; Jii^i, 82- 
83 ; Kalanjara, 53 ; Kantalgad, 
69, 746; Kalyangad, 746; 
Kalyani, 65; Kamala, III; 
Kiligila, 55 ; Kondana(Sinha- 
gad), 69, 73. 84. 85 ; Kotali- 
gad, 107; Kushgal, 128; 
Machchindragad, 74, 93 • 

Mahangad, 746 ; Mahiman- 
gad, 85 : Mahuli, III; Miraj, 
65, III, 132, 707, 710; 
Nandgiri, 73 ; Pandavgad 
(Pandugad), 73, 69 ; Panhala, 
(Pranala). 63 . 72, 73, 80, 85 ; 
Parali, 73, 85 ; Parikshitgau 
(Prasiddhagad), 85 ; Prachit- 
gad, 3; Pratapgad, 71, 72; 
Purandar, 69, 71, 85 ; Rajgad, 
69, 73, 84; Rajmachi, 107; 


638 

185—89, 438-39 

435-36 
326—37 


379-80 
89,92 
91, 95, 100, 
105, 121 
710 
60, 61 
466 
261-64 


679 

24—31 


586 


337-38 

493 

21—23 


578-79 
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Rairi, 70; Rangna, 72, 86 ; 
Riygad, 74, 80, 85, 107, 108, 
111 i Rohioa, 71 ; Sadashiv* 
gad, 74; Sangola, 121 ; 9an-. 
toshgad, 746 ; Satara, 65, 84, 
85, 105, 122, 123 ; Shivncri, 
90 ; Tala, 108 ; Tathvad, 73, 
93 : Torna, 69, 84 ; Trichino- 
poli, 113 : Trimbak, 90, 93 ; 
Vairatgad, 746 ; Vandan, 73, 
746 ; Vardhangad, 74, 746 ; 
Vatantgad, 72. 83, 84 ; Vasota 
(Vajragad), 70 ; Vishalgad, 61, 
82, 84, 87; Yelavi, 91. 
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' jnana, 264; guava, 265 ; 
mango, 265. 


PAOC« 


264-65 



PACES 

G—cotit. 

Gonka . 

55, 709 

Oooda transport. 

' 473 

Oopalrav Pattvardhan, the chief of 

134. 138 

lamkhandi 

Govalkot fort 

108 

Govinda 

49 

Govinda II 

51 

Govinda III ., .. , 

52 

Govinda IV^ 

52, 53 

Govind Ballal Dcval 

140 

Govindrav Chitnis 

119 

Govind. the son of Harabhatta .. 

126 

Govindrav Patwardhan .. 

710 

Groundnut trade .. 

418 

Gulbarga . . 

59. 62. 73 

Gul trade .. 

418-19 

Guvala 

55 

Guvala II .. 

55 


Cadadhar Pralhad, the Pralinidhi 

86. 87 



Gadh . 

114 

Haibatrav Nimbalkar 87. 88. 89. 96 

Galgali 

83 

Haibatrav Silimkar 

70 

Ganapati, the Kakatiya king 

56 

Haidar Ali 

126, 127 

Gandaraditya 

55 

Hair cutting 

486-87 

Gandaaamudra, a tank built by 
Gandaraditya 

55 

Hala, the author of Gathasap- 
tashati 

40, 41 

Gangadharrav Balasaheb Patwar¬ 

132, 133, 

Hambirrav Mohite 

80,81,82 

dhan 

136, 137 

Hamid Khan 

66. 101 

Gongavad 

51 

Hamid-ud-din Khan 

83, 84 

Ganpatrav Bapusaheh 

137 

Handia 

112 

Ganpatrav Patwardhan of Miraj .. 

134 

Handlooms— 


Ganpatrav Patwardhan of Tasgaon 

134 

cotton weaving, 363—64 ; 


Ganpatrav Patwardhan of Shedbal 

134 

handlooms development 


Ganpatrav Tatyasahcb 

137 

■scheme, 364. 


Gazi-ud-din Firor-Jang .. 

82 

Hanu mantraV More 

70 

Gathasuptashati, a unique collec¬ 

40. 41 

Hanumantrav Nimbalkar 

83 

tion of seven hundred Prakrit 
verses by Hala 


Harapaladeva, the son-in-law of 
Ramachandra 

58 

Gautamiputra 

46 

Haribhatta, the founder of the 

125, 126 

Gautamiputra, the son of Pravara- 

42 

Patwardhans of Sangli 

sena I (Vakataka) 


Harihararav, the son of Keshavrav, 

137 

Gautamiputra Satokarni . . 

40. 41 

the Chief of Kurunduad 


Gautamiputra Vilivayakura 

41 

Haripant Phadke .. 

128 

Gavil 

62 

Haripur 

688 

Geography— 

administrative divisions. 1-2 ; 

1—11 

Harishena, the last known Vaka¬ 
taka king 

42, 45, 48 

boundaries, 2 ; 


Harsha 

49 

geographical regions, 8—11 ; 

eastern plateaus. 8, 10-11; 


Hssan Gangu Bahaman Shah 
(Zafar Khan) 

59 

Krishna basin, 8, 9-10; 

Varna basin, 8, 9; 


Hathigumpha inscription at 

Udayagiri 

38 

Yerla basin, 8, 10; 

physical features, 2—4; 


Hastibhoja, a righteous and 
capable miniater of Devaaena 

45 

rivers, 4—8 ; 


Hemadpanthi style 

58 

sittiation, 10. 


Hjmadri (Hemadpant) the author 

58 

Ghiyas-ud-din Tahamatan 

60 

o{~Ayurvtdt$Taiayatui, Chatur- 


Ghorpade of Kapshi 

67 

varga-Chinlamani, the minia¬ 


Ghosala fort 

108 

ter of Mahadeva and Ram- 


Ghotkhind i 

698 

chandra 


Goa .. ;. 

59 

Hingenghat 

43 

Goddard, General 

128 

Hingni Berdi 

Hindi Granthalaya, Sangali 

47 

Goheen Psychiatric Clinic 

664 

668 

Golconda . . 

82 

Hindus— .. 

157—80 

Gold Control Rules 

488 

after-death rites, 170-71; child 


Goldsmithy 

487—88 

marriage, 161 ; divorce, 172 ; 


Gomaji Naik, Nyayadhish or 
Superintendent of justice. 

A-1322—56-A. 

80 

dress, 173-74; food, 175-76; 
games, 180; itinetent 
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K—cont. 

Hindu*—cofit. 

castes, l59; holidays 

and festivals, 1 l(trr-J3 ; 
home life, 1/3: marriage 
and morals, 160—66: 

munja, 168—70: occupational 
groups, 158-59: ornaments. 
174-75 : pregnancy and child 
birth, 16%68: religion, 160: 
sanskaras, 160 : scheduled 
Castes, 159 : Widow Re-mar¬ 
riage Act of 1853, 172; women, 
172. 

Hiroji Farjand 

Hiuen-Tsang, the Chinese pilgrim 

Miyat Khan 

Holdings— . 

consolidation of (table), 222- 
23: Land Acauisition Act, 
1894, 220; holdings in Gov- 


PAcea 


81 

49 

66 

213—23 


emment rayatwari area 

(table), 214—19; Prevention 
of Fragmentation and Con¬ 
solidation of Holdinffs Act,. 
1947, 213; standard areas 
(table), 220 ; 


Home Guards 


558 

Honaji Anant, the Nyayadhith ., 

86 

Hotels and restaurants 

, , 

493—94 

Housing societies 


386—87 

Hugli . 


115 

Kukkeri. 


59 

Mumayun Shah .. 

, , 

61 

Husen Ali Khan .. 

90, 91 

92, 96. 97 

Husen Niram Shah 

64, 65 

Hyderabad 

I 

Ibrahim Adil Shah I 


122 


64. 65, 66 

Ibrahim Adil Shah II 

• • 

65, 67, 68. 
710 

Idar 


108 

Ikhalas Khan 

, , 

65,74 

Imad Shah.. 


64 

Imports 

, , 

415-16 

Income Tax Departmeitt— 
revenue from income 

tax. 

551—52 


wealth tax, gift tax, 551. 

Indian Archaeology Today .. 35 

Indra HI, the great-grandson of 52 

Amoghavarsha, I 

Indradatta (Traikutaka) .. .. 42 

Industries— 

cottage industries, 353—69 ; 
financial assistance, 405-07 ; 
large and small industries, 

341—53 ; persons engaged in 
different industries (table), 

340-41. 

Industries Department— .. 580—82 

Deputy Director of Industries, 

580; Industries Commis¬ 
sioner, 580 ; Senior Indus¬ 
tries Inspector, 581 ; organi¬ 
sation, 580. 

Inscriptions— 

Aihole, 37 ; Ajantha, 42, 45, 47 ; 

Badami stone, 48; Devtek, 

42; Ellota Cave, 51 ; Hathi- 

A-1322—56-B. 


l-eoHt. 

Inscriptions—cowl, 

g^pha inscription at Udajra- 
giri, 38: Khandethvar temple, 
Amravati, 57; Kholeshvar 
stone inscriptions, 56; Nane- 
ghat,'39 ; Nasik, 39, 40, 41. 

Insurance— 
statistics, 403. 

Irrigation— 

Atpadi tank, 298; bandhara at 
Vajrachounde 297; bandhara* 
of Zilla Parishad (table), 
300—01 ; Bhilwadi bandhara, 
297; food crops and non¬ 
food crops, irrigated at«a, 
(table), 305—07; Kuchi 
tank, 297 ; net area irrigated 
(table), 304; Rcthare taidc, 
297. 

Irrigation and Power Department 
organisation, 573-74; Execu¬ 
tive Engineer, 573; irrigation 
works, 574; Krishna irriga¬ 
tion project, 574; public 
health, 575 ; public health 
engineering, 574-75 ; Supe¬ 
rintending Engineers, 573; 
Warna river project, 574. 

Isbvarasena, the founder of the 
Abhiras 

Istampur 

Islampur market .. 

Ismail Adil 


PACK* 


402-03 

296—307 


573- 


41 

105 
427, 428 
63, 64, 66 


J agjivan Pratinidhi 
a^alrav Naik Nimbalkar .. 
Jahangir, death of 
Jail Department— 

District prison, 559; jail ad¬ 
ministration, 560; organisa¬ 
tion, 559-60. 

Jaitrapala, the son of Bhillama .. 
Jaitu^deva, the Malava Ruler .. 
Jakhinvadi 

J amkhindi .. 

anardan Baba, the son of 
Bajirav I 
Janjira fort 
Janoji Bhosle 
Jaswantsingh Bundella 
Jath .. 138-39,141, 

Jatiga I 

J atiga II .. .. .. .. 55 

avli 

i ayshimha 
aysingh 

Jhadi-mandala (eastern part of 
Vidarbha) 

Jhanshi 

Jhunjharrav Ghatge, the Desh- 
mukh of Nalavadi. 

Jimutavahana 
Jinji fort 

Jivaji Khanderav Chimis 
Jnyanadeya, the author of 
Bhavartndipika 
Jogaltembhi hoard 


118 

67 

68 

559—61 


56 

57 
105 

135. 136 
113 

108, 111 
117, 124 
73, 74 
686—92 
55 

, 7Q8r09 
72 
709 
73, 109 

58 

52 

67 

55 
82, 83 
107 

59 

40 
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ix 


1—<o«/. 

Joint Stock CompMiie*— 
cU«»iflcation oif (table), 411 ; 
financial position of the pub¬ 
lic limited companies (table), 
413; private limited compan¬ 
ies, 410—12; public limited 
companies, 412-13 
Jowar trade 
Judicial Department— 

bar association, 568-6*1; Civil 
Judge, 566 ; criTninsl courts, 
566-67 ; district court, 566 ; 

. District Judge. 565-66; 
executive and judicial magis¬ 
trates, 567-68; law officers, 
568; Nyaya Panchayata, 569 ; 
revenue and expenditure, 
570 ; statistics of courts, 569. 
Juna Panbalgad ,. 

Junnar . 


Kadeguon .. 

Kadepur 
KadiAlad Khan, 

appointed killedar of Miraj 
Kagwad 

Kailasa temple, Ellora .. 
Kmvalyaditoka, a gloss on Bopa- 
deva^s Muktapkata 
Kakdevadi 
Kalchuri Bijjala .. 

Kalachuris of Mahishmati 
Kalachuris of Tripuri (Tewar) .. 
Kalanjara fort .. .. 

Kalapriyanatha temple, Kalpi .. 
Kalegaon plates 

Kalhana, the author of Rajataran* 
gini 

K^idasa 

Kaling 

Kalpi 

Kalyan . 

Kalyangad . 

Kalyani fort 
Kamalgad .. 

Kama! Khan, the Mir Nobat 

Ksmbakth .. 

Kameri 

Kamil Khan 

Kamraje Ghatge .. 

Kwheikhed 

Katthojo Angre. 


411—13 


419 

565—70 


133, 135 
SI 


Kalidasa .. .. •. 38, 47 

Kaling 45 

Kalpi . _ 52 

Kalyan .. .. .. .. 73,81 

Kalyangad . 746 

Kalyani fort .. 65 

Kamalgad. 69, 746 

Kamal Khan, the Mir Nobat .. 64 

Ksmbakth >. 83 

Kameri . • • • • • • • 3 

Kamil Khan .. .. .. 65 

Kamraje Ghatge .. .. 67 

Kanheikhed .. .. 98 

Katthojo Angre .. 88, 95, 

107 

Kanhoji Bhotle, the Senatoheb 90, 93, 

niha 95, 96, 99, 104, 106 

Kanhoji Jedhe a maval dethmukh.. 70 

Kanthaii Kadam Bande .. ,. 98i 99 

101, 102. 106 

Karad (Karahata) .. .. ' 54,55 

59,^3. 9.1 

Kaiagani .. 0® 

Karka II, the last Kashtrakuta ii 

king. 

Karmala river >. ,. .. 3 

Karnala fort ,. ,. ,. Ill 


K— eont. 

Karmveer Bhaurav Patil .. 

Karwar 
Kasegaon .. 

Kasim Barid 
Kauthe plates 

Kavalapur .. .. ., 

Kavathe Mahankal-^ 

Mahakali temple, 695 ; 
Malikarjun temple, 695. 
Kavikalash ,. 

Kavyamimatiua 
by R^ashekhar 
Kelkar, Shri N. C. 

Kcshavrav Chhapkhane .. 
Keshvarav Patwardhan, the chief 
of Kurnndwad 
Khadki, battle of .. 

Khanaji Chavhan (DaOe).. 
Khanapur .. 

Khanapur copper-platc grant .. 
Khanazad Khan .. 

Khan Dauran 
Khanderav Dabhade 

Khandeshwar temple inscription, 
Amravati 

Khando Ballal Chimis 
Khanduji Mankar 
Kharavela, the king of Kalinga ., 
Kharda, battle of .. 

Khargond .. 

Kharsundi Siddheshvar,— .. 
Shrine of 696 

Khatav ., 

Khawas Khan 
Khawaspur .. .. 

Khed . 

Kholapur .. 

Kholeshvara, a general of Sing- 
hana 

Kholeshvara inscription at Ambe- 


jogai 

Khvaja Shamsuddin Mira Sahcb 
Khwaja Nimat-ulla-Kabrizi 
Kiligila Or Pranalaka (Panhala) hill 
fort tft Panhala 
Kirloskar Engineering Works 
Kirloskar, Shri Laxmanrav 
Kirloskarwadi ., 14 


140 
73 
694 
63 
53 
694 
140, 694- 
95 


142 
140 
134, 137 

133 
m, 690 
140, 695 
48 
82, 83 
108, 110 
89, 91. 

96.97 
57 

87.97 
112, 114 

38, 39 
129 
112 

140, 695— 
97 
67 
73 

84 

85 
57 

56, 57 


7I4, 716 
63 


Kirtiraja Chandraditya .. 
Kirtivarman I (Chalukyas of 
Badami) 

Kirtivarman II .. .. ., 

the last of the Early Chalukyas. 
Kishwar Khan 
Kittur 

Kolhapur >. 

Kondana fort (Sinhagad) . ., 

Kopnal. 

Koroa river .. . - .. 

Koregaon ,, ,, ,, ,, 

Kosal >. .. >. 

Kotaligad ,, 

Kotwds >. •. .. ,, 

Koyna MydrO Electric Project .. 
Krishna basin ., ,. ,, 


339 

IV 697 
140, 339,345 
506, 647 
55 


65 
128 
55, 59 
62,63 
84 
105 
8 

82 

45 

107 
533 
340, 505 
9,10 
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K— cont. 

Krishna irrigation project 

574 

Krishna river . 

2, 3, 5, 6 
192. 

Krishna, the grandson of Singhana 

57 

Krishnaji Bhaskar 

87 

Krishnaji More .. .. 

70 

Krishnaji Prabhakar Khadilkar . - 

140 

Krishna Satvahana 

39 

Krishna III, son of Govinda IV.. 

53 

Krishna 1, uncle of Dantidurga .. 

51 

Kshemendra, the author of Auchiiy- 

47 

avicharaeharcha 

Kulkarni vatam . . 

532 

Kundal 

3,697— 

caves, 698—700 ; Kaudanyapur, 

700 

698. 

Kundgol. 

97 

Kundi 

55 

Kundinapura 

36 

Kuntala 

37 

Kuntala Satakarni. . 

40 

Kuntaleshvaradautva, 

47 

a Sanskrit work ascribed to 

Kalidasa 

Kunte, Dr. B. G. 

35 

Kurli . 

74 

Kurundvnd . . . 

127, 133, 
135, 136, 

Kushgal fort 

128 


Labour Department— .. .. 

arbitration and adiudication, 
638: Bombay Shops and 
Establishments Act (1948), 
638; Commissioner of Labour 
635 ; Commissioner for Work¬ 
men’s Compensation, 639 ; 
Factories Act, 636; factory 
department, 638 : functions, 
635 ; Government Labour 
Officer, 636-37; organisa¬ 
tion, 635 ; Wage Boards 638 : 
Workmen’s Compensation 

Act (VI11 of 1923), 639. 
Labour Laws 
Labour organisation 
Labour unions 
Lakhaji More .. .. 

Lakhmaji Bin Eldoji Chavhan 
Lakshamidhara, the lord of Bam- 
bhagir (Bhamer) 

Lakshmana temple on the hill of 
Ramtek 

Lakshmanrav Annasaheb Patwar- 
dhan 

Land Acquisition Act, 1894 
Land Development Bank 
Land Improvement Loans Act, 
1883 

Land Records Department— 
Assistant Consolidation Officers, 
542-43 ; Circle Inspectors, 
542 ; consolidation of hold¬ 
ings, 542 ; District Inspec¬ 
tor of Land 


635-40 


635 
369 
635, 636 
689 
138 

56 

57 

137 

226 
388-89 
403, 521, 
527. 
535—43 


L —cont 

Land Records Department— cont. 
Records, 540-41 ; district and 
cadstral surveyors, 541 ; 
district survey office, 541 ; 
functions, 539 ; land revenue 
system, 535 ; maintenance 
surveyors, 541 ; pot hhsa 
surveyors, 542; Record of 
Rights, 538-39; settlement 
and assessment 536—38 ; sur¬ 
vey settlements, 535. 

Land utilisation- 

cultivated and uncultivated, 

talukawise, (table), 205—09 ; 
Forests (table), 211-12. 
Language .. 

Language (mothertongue) (table) 
Large and Small Industries 

bidi-making and tobacco pro¬ 
cessing, 349-50 : classification 
of the industrial units (table), 
353 ; chemical industry, 343- 
44 ; cotton textile, 342-43 ; 
engineering works, 344-45 ; 
industrial estate, 351—53 ; 
Kirloskar Engineering Works, 
345-46 ; oil industry, 341-42 ; 

printing and book-binding, 
349 ; printing presses, 349 ; 
sugar industry, 347—49 ; 
sugar products and eonfec- 
tioneiy, 351. 

Laththe Education Society, Sangli 
Laundering 
La.xmanrao Kirloskar 
I,egal profession . . 

Life Insurance Corporation 
Limaye, Prof. P. M. 
l,iteracy . . . . . . ■ . 

Live-stock— 

artificial insemination centre, 
288 ; construction of silopits, 

280 ; dairy development, 295- 
96 ; district premium bull 
scheme. 280 ; live-stock distri¬ 
bution (t a b 1 e), 292—94 ; 
periodical cattle markets 
(table), 291 ; poultry develop¬ 
ment, 295 ; prices of live¬ 
stock products, 289-90; 
scheme for development of 
goshalas and panjarpols, 289 ; 
supplementary cattle breed¬ 
ing scheme, 287. 

Local Self-Government .. 
Lodging and boarding 
Lopamudra 
Lucknow .. 

M 

Machchhindragad 
Machchhindragad-— 

Kama 1 Bhairav dongar 
Machchhindragad — 

Vardhangad range 
Madhariputra Shivalakura 
Madhavavarman II 
Madhavasena . 
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204—12 


157 

153 

341—53 


666-67 

490-91 

345 

494-95 

402-03 

142 

625 

287—96 


589-619 

491-92 

36 

116 


74, 93, 700 

3 

3 

41 

48 

38 
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XI 


M— Cant. 

Madhavji Bhosle .. 

Madhavnagar 
Madhavrav I 

Madhavrav II 
Madhavrav Patwardhan . . 
Madhumanta, the capital of Danda 
Madras Karnatak, invasion of .. 
Mahad 

Mahada ji Gadadhar. the Panditrav, 
the mutalik foi Hanumante, also 
Sumant 
Mahadcva . . 

Mahadev hills 

Maharashtra Co-operative Socie¬ 
ties Act, 1961 

Maharashtra Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Corporation 
Maharashtra Revenue PatiIs (Aboli¬ 
tion of Ofliecs) Act, 1962 
Maharashtra State Khadi and 
Village Industries Board 
Maharashtra Tax on Goods 
(Carried hy Roads) Act, 1962 
Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and 
Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961 
Mahatma Gandhi 
Mahila Mandal, Islampur 
Mahimangad-Panhala range, and 
its off-shoots 

Mahrmantgad .. .. 

Mahipala, the Gurjara'-Pratihara 
king 

Mahmud Adil Shah .. ,. 

Mahmud Gavan .. 

Muhammad Shah 
Mahoba 

Mahuli—. 

Kadamba Devi, 701 
Mahuli fort 
Mahur 

Mailapayya, the minister of 
Gandaraditya. 

Majumdar, Mr. R. C. 

Malavika . • 

Malfivikagnimitm by Kalidas 
Malgaon— . • • • • • 

Babu Siddha, 703 ; Bava Phan 
Dargah, 702-03. 

Mallikarjun hill— .. 

Mallikarjun temple, 704, 705 ; 
Kalbhairav temple, 704. 
Malharrav Holkar 

Malik Ahmad 

Malik Hasan Nizam-ul-Mulk 
Malik Imad-ul-Mulk 
Malik Kafur, the general of Al-ud- 
din 

Malik Saif-ud(-din Ghori 
Malik-ut-tujjar, the governor of 

Daulatabad 

Malhi Adil 
Maloji Bhosle 
Malwan 

Mamalatdars and Mahalkaris 
Managed Estates— .. ■ • 

Guardians and Wards Act (VII 
of 1890), 651-52 ; Bewnbay 


PAGES 


107 
700-01 
125, 126. 
127 
129 
137, 701 
37 
74 

69, 107 
86 


57 
3, 4 
583 

507 

531 

368 

550 

596, 597 

141 
669 
3, 4 

85 

52 

68, 69 
61,62 
62, 98 
52 

701- 02 

III 
62, 103 
56 

42 

38 

38 

702- 03 


3, 703—05 


98, 108, 
109, 115 
62, 63. 67 
62 
61 

58, 59 

59 

61 

63 
67 
85, 87 
527—30 
651—52 


M— cont. 

Managed Estates— cont. 

Court of Wards Act (I of 
1905), 651. 

ManajiAngre .. .. 107, 109, 112 

Manaji More . . .. .. 89 

Mananka, the foundei of the 46, 47 
Early Rashtrakuta dynasty 
Manapura-probably identical with 47 

Man 

Mandla .. .. ' .. .. 114 

Mandu .. .. .. .. 59 

Mane of Mhasvad .. ,, 67 

Manerajuri— .. . . . . 705-06 

Malli,the daiiya, 705; Mani, the 
dairya, 705; Yellamma devi, 

706. 

Mangalcsha, the Chalukya Hig .. 48-49 

Mangalvedha .. .. ,. 73 

Mangle .. .. ,. .. 706-07 

Manoli .. .. .. .. 127 

Man river . , . . .. 8 

Mantri family .. . . .. 745 

Manyakheta . . . . . . 52 

Marasinha, the Shilahara king 54, 55, 

708 

Maratha Chiefs under th e Adilshah 67, 68 

Maratha power, rise of . . . , 69 

Marketing and processing socie- 383-83 

ties 

Marriageand morals, Hindus— .. 160—66 

magani, 162 ; sakharpuda, 162; 
saptapadi, 166 ; simanta 
pujan, 165 ; Porot, 166. 

Masur . . . . .. .. 96 

Mayani .. .. .. .. 4 

Medical and Public Health 629—34 

Services— 

Civil Surgeon, 633 ; diseases 
common to the district, 630- 
31 ; District Health Officer, 

632; early times, 629-30; 
family planning, 633 ; fevers, 

630 ; general hospital, 633-34 ; 
infant mortality, 632; in¬ 
fluenza, 631 ; medical officers, 

632 ; medical services, 633 ; 
public health organisation, 

632-33; modem trends, 

630; primary health centres, 

632 ; small-pox, 631 ; vital 
statistics, 631-32. 

- Medical profession .. .. 494-95 

Meghaduta by Kalidas . . .. 43 

Mhaisal. 135, 707 

Mhasurne .. .. .. .. 680 

Milk and products thereof .. 480 

Miraj (Mirinjn) (Mubarakabad) 54, 55, 
59. 61, 63, 64.72, 73, 81, 
82,83, 84, 105. Ill, 126, 127, 
.140,141, 707-17 
History, 708—II ; Municipality, 

711-12; 

Objects— 

Abdul Karim Khan, Dargah 
of, 71f ; Balajitemple, 716- 
17; Bard Imam Dargah, 

714; Datta mandit, 713; 
fort, 65, 111, 132, 707; 
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PACES 

M— cont, 

Miiaj— cont. 

Objects—cont. 

Ganapati devalaya, 713; 

Jama masjid, 716 ; Khvaja 
Shamsuddin Mira Saheb 
Dargah, 714-15 ; Madhavji 
mandir, 712; Mallikarjun 
tctnple, 714; Markandesh- 
var mandir, 712; Shri Jyotir- 
ling temple, 713-14; Shri 
Krishneshvar mandir, 713 ; 

Vithal Rakhumai temple, 

712. 

Miraj Medical Centre .. .. 664 

Miraj Medical College .. .. 708 

Miraj plates . . .. .. 709 

Mirashi Mahamahopadhyaya, Dr. 35, 42, 44 

y. V. 

Mirza Raja Jaysingh .. . . 72 

Mitakshara by Vijnyaneshvara .. 54 

Mohangad .. .. 746 

Money-lenders— 372—76 

taluka-wise distribution of 
(table), 376 ; transactions of 
(table), 375-76. 

Moreshvarrav .. .. .. 136 

Morna river • • 3, 5 

Moropant or Moreshvar Trimbak 71, 72, 
Pingle, the Peshawa 79, 80 

Motor Vehicles Department— .. 548- -50 

Bombay Motor Vrhicles Tax 
Act, 1958, 550; Motor Vehi¬ 
cles Act, 1956, 543 ; Regional 
Transport Officei, 549 ; State 
Transport Authority, 548-49. 

Mrinalavati. the sister of Tailapa 53 

Muazzam, the prince .. .. 73,81 

Muburiz Khan .. .. 97, 101 

Mudgalbhat Upadhye, the Pandit- 86 

rav 

Mugdhabodha, a work on Sanskrit 58 

grammar, by Bopadeva 
Muhammad II .. 60 

Muhammad Adil Shah . . . . 71 

Muhammad Khan Bangash 104 

Muhammad Shah, the Emperor— 60, 102. 

death of, 60. Ill, 115 

Muhammad Tughluq . . .. 59 

Muin-ud-din, the son of Sultan 91 

Muhammad Akbar 

Mujahid Shah . . .. 60 

Mukhalis Khan .. . . 84 

Mukundraja, the author of 59 

Vivekasindhu and Paramamrita, 
the Vedantic works 

Mulaka . . .. . . .. 37 

Multai grant .. 49 

Muricipalities— .. ., ,.464,590—95 

Collector, 593 ; Divisional Com¬ 
missioner, 593-94; duties of, 

591 ; municipal taxation, 

592-93; roads, 592-93 ; 
statistics of (table), 464; 
vehicles in municipal towns 
(table), 464. 


Munim Khan ... .. .. 84 

Munro, Geneial Sir Thomas . 134 

Muqarrab Khan' .' .. ... 83 

Murarrav Ghorpede .. ., JI3 


PACES 

M— cont. 


Museum .. .. 727 

Muslims— .. .. 180 -85 

after-death rites, 184; divorce, 

183; dress. 181 ; food, 181 ; 
houses, 180—83; ornaments, 

181 ; rites and rituals, 181-82. 

Mustafa Khan . . . . 65 

Muttarasa, the Ganga king .. 51 

Muzaffarjang .. .. 117 

Muzalfar Khan .. .. .. 73 


N 

Nadirshah, invasion of .. .. 110,111 

Nagabhata II, the Gurjara Prati- 51 

hara king 

Nagardhan plates .. . . 48 

Nagoji Ghatge 67 

Nahapana (Shaka kshatrapa) .. 40 

Nalchha .. .. .. .. 101 

Naldurg .. .. .. .. 73 

Nana Patil . . .. .. ., 141 

Nana Patil Boarding, Kundal .. 661-62 

Nana Phadnavis .. .. 127, 129, 130 

Nana Purandare .. .. .. 122, 123 

Nanded .. .. .. .. 45 

Nandgiri .. .. .. .. 73 

Nancghat inscriptions .. .. 39 

Nandivardhana .. .. 42, 43 

Nani river .. .. .. .. 3 

Narasimhavarman, the Pallava 50 

king 

Narendrasena, the son of Pravara- 44 

Sena II 

Nargund . . . . .. .. 128 

Narayanrav Peshva .. .. 127 

Narayanrav Patwardhan .. .. 137 

Naro Ram Mantri . . . . 86, 105 

Naro Shankar (minor), Sachiv ., 85 

Naroram Rangrav . . . . 746 

Narsingpur .. .. 717 19 

jvala Narasimha tirtha, 718; 

Narsimha temple, 217-18. 

National highways . . . . 447-48 

Poona-Bangalore road, 415, 

447-48. 

National Small Industries Corpo- 507 

ration 

Nasik inscription . . .. .. 39, 40, 41 

Nasirabad ,. .. .. 110 

Nasir Jang 110, 112, 114 

Wavasandesh, the Marathi daily . . 349 

Navli . 105 

Navsari plates of Avanijanashraya 50 

Pulakeshin. 

Nayivarman .. .. .. 55 

Nelkote . . .'. .... 128 

Nemaji Shinde . . . . 83 

Nerla .. . . .. 3 

Netaji Palkar .. .. 72,710 

Nevasa, excavations at . . . . 35, 36 

Newspapers . . .. 660 

Nicolo Conti, an Italian traveller 61 

Nilkanth Trimbak Patwardhan . . 126 

Nilopant Pingle .. .. ... 80 

Nimbaji Naik Nimbalkar.. .. 121 

Ni^am Ali. 129 
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N— cont. 


Niraji Ravji, Nyayadhiih or sup¬ 

79 

erintendent of justice 

. 

Niroji Katkar. 

74 

Nizam-ud-din Ahmad Shah III 

61 

Nyaya Panchayats.. 

613—16 

0 

Oil-seeds .. 

249—55 

groundnut, 254 ; safflower, 254; 
sesamum, 254. 

Orissa 

115, 117 

Ornaments 

Hindus, 174-75 ; 

Muslims, 181. 

Other district roads, details of 

461—63 

(table) 

Oturkar, Prof. R. V. 

35 

P 

Pagdi Setu Madhava Rao 

35 

Paithan 

38, 39 

Palanpur. 

108 

Palasi 

719 

Pali . 

81 

Patkhed, the battle of 

103 

Palus 

719 

Paluskat, Vishnu Digambar, a 

719 

noted singer 

Pan bidi shops 

488-89 

Panchayat Samitis 

607-08 

Pandarangapalli copper plate grant 

47 

Pandavgaa (Pandugad) .. 

69, 73 

Pandharpur 

72 

Pandurangrav Patwardhan 

127 

Panhala fort (Pranala) 56, 63, 

72 . 73, 80, 

84, 

85. 87, 118 

Panjaipol Sanstha, Sangli 

667 

Pant Pratinidhi of Aundh State •. 

686 , 696 

Pantaji Shivdev, mutalik for Naro 

85 

Shankar (minor) 

Parali fort (Nawrastara) .. 

73, 84, 85 

Paramamrita by Mukundaraj 

59 

Parameshwar hill 

4 

Parahuram Trimbak, the Prati¬ 

83. 85. 

nidhi. 

86 , 87,96 

Pardulla Khan 

91 

Parenda 

83 

Parikshitgad (Prasiddhagad) 

85 

Parmandi (Vikramaditva VI), the 

54 

Kamata king 

Parshuram Bhau Patwardhan 

126, 127- 

29, 130. 742 
743 

Parsoji Bhosale 

93 

Patana 

116 

Patna river 

8 

Patils 

531-32 

Pattankudi 

130 

Pattadakal, temples at 

51 

Patthc Bapurav 

140 

Patvardhan mansion, Tasgaon 

742 

Patwardhan, Shri Appasaheb 130, 133, 138, 

728, 729 

Patwardhan, A. V. 

142 

Pstwardhans of Sangli 

125-38, 

genealogy of, 144. 

144 

Pavnar (Pravarapura) ., ,. 

43,46 


P—eont. 

PACES 

Payment of Wages Act, 1936 

640 

Ped . 

720 

Pests of crops— .. 
of bajri, 309-10 ; of chillis, 312; 
of cotton, 312 ; of gram, 310; 
of groundnut, 318 ; of jowar, 
309 ; of n>aize, 3 14 ; of paddy, 
310-11 ; of sugarcane, 311- 
12: of safflower, 313; of 
tobacco, 313 ; of wheat 310. 

308—14 

Peth . 

720 

Petlad 

104 

Phaltan .. 

7i 

PhaltsnrSv aliat Rav Naik Nim- 
balkar 

67 


Physical features— .. ,, 2—4 

Bhairavgad-Kandur hills, 2; 
Machihindragad Kamal* 

bhairav dongar, 3; Mahi- 
numgad.Panhala range and 
its oif-shoots, 3 ; Sahyadris, 

2 . 

Pilaji Gaikvad 97,99, 101, 102, 106, 107, 

Pilaji Jadhav .. I08, 115 

Plates— 

Abhona copper plate, 

48; Basim, 45 ; Kalegaon 
plates, 57; Kauthe plate, 53 ; 

Khanapur copper-plate, 48 ; 

Nagardhan plate, 48 ; Nava- 
sari plate, 50; Poona plate, 

43; Purushottampuri, 57, 

58; Riddhapur plate, 44; 

Satara plate, 49. 

Police Department .. .. 553—59 

crime incidence of, 557; De¬ 
puty Superintendent of Police, 

555 ; District Superintendent 
of Police, 555 ; Inspector- 
General of Police, 553 ; 
home guards, 558; organi¬ 
zation of 553; police patils, 

558 : recruitment of, 555-56 ; 
Sub-inspector of Police, 555 ; 
strength of, 554. 

Poona 72,112,114,120,127,128,131 

Population .. I 45 —56 

civil conditions by age periods 
(table), 152 ; displaced per¬ 
sons (table), 150; houseless 
population (table), 147-48; 
livelihood pattern, 145-46; 
population by religion 
(table), 154; population by 
taluka (table), 154; propor¬ 
tion of population at place.s 
of birth (tabic), 146 ; rural 
area, houses and inmates 
(table), 155; urban area, 
houses and inmates (table), 

155: urban population growth 
of, 148. 

Posts and Telegraphs 474—78 

talukawise list of (tables), 

475—78. 

Prabhavatigupta, the daughter 6 f 43 

Chandraguptg JI 

Prachitgad ,, ,, ,, 720—22 
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V—cont. 

Prant officers 


525-26 

Pratapgad .. .. ■ ■ 


T\y 72 

Prataprav Gujar, the Sarnobat 

or 

79 

the chief captain, over 

the 


cavalry. 

Prataprav More . • 


/u 

Pratishthana (Paithan) 


37, 443 

Pravarapura, identified with 

43 

Pavnar 

Pravarasena 1 (Vakataka) 

of 

42, 46 

Pravarasena 11 the author 

44, 45 

Setubandha ; the son 

of 



Pregnancy and child birth 

barse, 168 ; chudakarma, 168 ; 
dohale, 167; panthavi, 167; 
pumsavana, 167; sutak, 

167. 

Prevention of Fragnrentation and 
Consolidation of Holdings Act, 
1947, working of 

Prithivisena 1, the son of Rudra- 
sena I 

Prithivisena II 

Prohibition and Excise Deoart- 
ment 

Bonthay Drugs (Conti olj Act, 
1930, 640 ; Bombay Prohibi¬ 
tion Act, 1949, 640 ; country 
liquor and wine, 643 ; Dan¬ 
gerous Drugs Act, 1930,641; 
denatured spirit, 643 ; Direc¬ 
tor of Prohibition and Excise, 
640, 641 : District Inspector 
of Prohibition and Excise, 
641; functions of, 641-42; 
liquor permits, 642-43 ; 
neera and palm products, 
644 ; organisation of, 640 ; 
sanskar kendras, 644 ; Spiri¬ 
tuous Preparations (Inter- 
State Trade and Commerce) 
Control Act, 1953, 641. 

Public hciilih engineering 
Public transport . . 

state transport, 466—72. 
Puranadar, battle of 
Public life . . 

Public trusts • ■ • • • • 

Pulakeshin I (Chalukyas of 
Badami) 

Pulakeshin II 
Pulses 

area under (table), 244—48; 
black gram, 248 ; horse gram, 
243 : gram, 242 ; mug, 243 ; 
matki, 242 ; tur, 242-43. 
Purandar fort 
treaty of, 72, 73. 

Purushottainpuri plates .. 

Pushyamitra, the founder of the 
Shunga dynasty 


167—68 


213-23 


42 

44 

640—44 


574-73 

462—72 

85, 88 
660-61 
653-54 
48 


242- 


49 

-48 


Qasim Khan 
Qutub-ul-Mulk (Qutb 
Golcondg) 


Shsb -of 


69, 71 

57, 58 
38 


83 
63, 64 


minister of Rama- 


58 


Raghava, a 
chandra. 

Raghopant Joshi .. .. .. 749 

Raghuji Bhosle 104, 110, 113, 116, 120, 121 
Raghuji Kadam Bande .. .. 106 

Raghunath Ballal Korde . . . . 70 

Raghunathpant, the Nyaya Shastri 80 

or expounder of Hindu law 
Raghunathrav (Raghoba) I 

Rahintatpur 
Raichur 
Railway*'— 

historical background, 444-45 
Miraj-Kolhapur route, 446 
Miraj-Latur route, 446 
Poona-Bangalore route, 415; 

445 ; Railway stations (table), 

446. 

Rainfall 

annual rainfall, frequency of 
(table), 18; normals and ex¬ 
tremes of rainfall (table), 

14-17. 

Raja am 
Rajasbai 

Rajashekhara, the author of Kavya- 
mimansa, Vidhashala- 

bhanjiha 

Kajatarangini by Kalhana 
Rajgad 


12. 126, 137 
84 
59 

444—46 


12—18 


80, 82 


84 
87 
47, 53 


54 

.. 69, 73, 84 

Rajinachi fort .. .. .. 107 

Raj Mahendri .. .. .. 62 

Rama ., .. ,» .. 37 

Ramagiri •. ■ ■ • ■ 58 

Ram.ajipant Bhanu .. ■. 88 

Ramamurthy, Prof .K. .. .. 1 

Ramapala .. . . .. • • 57 

Ramayana . . .. .. . ■ 36 

Ramchandra .. .. .. 58 

Ratnchandra Baba Shenvi .. 124 

Ramchandra, Krishna’s son .. 57 

Ramchandrapant Amatya 83, 86, 87, 753 

Ramchandrapant Punde, the 86 

Mantri 

Ramchandra, son of Harabhatta 126 

Ramachandra Trimbak, the Mantri 86 

Ramiiagar . . . . . . . . 73 

Ramraja .. .. ..118,119, 120—25 

Ramraja of Vijavanagar .. .. 65. 

Ramrav 1 .. . . .. . . 690 

Ramrav II .. .• ■. 691-92 

Ramsej ghat .. . . 81 

Ramiek ,. -. • • 37, 43 

Rangna fort , . . . 72, 86 

Rahoji Bhosle .. .. .. 91 

Ranoji Shinde . . . . . . 98 

Rapson . . -. . . 41 

Rashidali Roshanali alias Ilha- 74 

mullah Khan 

Ra.shtrakutas, Early of Manapura 37 

Rashtrakutas of Manyakheta 53 

(Malkhed) 

Ratnagiri .... . . 105 

Rav Rambha Nimbalkar . . .. 102 

Rayat Shikshan Sanstha . . .. 140 

Raygad (Rairi) .. 70, 74, 80, 82, 85, 

107, 108, 111 
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PAGES 

R— coni. 


Record of Rights . . .. .. 338-39 

Redi (Revatidvipa) .. ,. 49 

Regional Transport Authority .. 549 

Registration Department— .. 543—45 


District Registrar, 543 ; regis¬ 
tration of documents, 544—45; 
organisation of, 543-44 ; Sub- 
Registrars, 543, 545. 

Regulated markets— .. .. 420—27 

Bombay Agricultural Produce 
Markets Act, 1939, 420 ; 

Islampur, 427 ; market prac¬ 
tices, 420-21 ; Sangli, 421-24 ; 

Tasgaori, 426-27 ; turnover of 
trade (table), 423—27; Vita, 

425-26. 

Religion- ■ 

Hindus, 160; Muslims, 183; 
population by religion Oable), 

154, 


Religious profession 

495 

Renavi 

722-23 

Renukabai Chavhan 

138 

Rethare budruk (Retturaka) 

48 

Revan Siddh temple .. 722-23,752 

Revansiddh Vidyarthi Vastigrih, 
Devnagar 

667 

Revdanda .. 

112 

Riddhapur plates . . 

44 

Rigveda . 

36 

Rishika 

Rivers— 

Agrani, 7-8, 204; Bor, 81 ; Goda¬ 
vari, 325 ; Korda, 8 ; Krishna, 
5-6, 192, 204, 325, 337-38, 
505; Man, 8 ; Morna, 5; 
Patna, 8 : Varna, 4-5, 204, 
337-38; Yerla, 6-7, 192, 204, 
337. 

37 

Roads— 

447-64 


major district roads, 454-61 ; 
municipal roads, 464 ; national 
highways, 447-48 ; other dis*- 
trict roads, 460—63 ; state 
highways, 448—54; statistics 
of (table), 447. 


Rohida fort .. .. 71,85 

Rose, Mr. |39 

Roshan Akhtar, the grandson of 92 

Sultan Mu’azzam 

Rudradaman I (Shaka Kshatrapa) 41 

Rudradeva, of the Kakatiya 56 

dynasty 

Rudraditya,, the ministrr of 53 

Vakpati-Munja 

Rudrasena .. .. ., 42 

Rudrasena I . . ., . . 46 

Ruhulla Khan .. 83 

Rukadi .. .... ., 93 

Rupiamma (Kshatrapa) .. ,. 40 

Rural population— 


rural areas, houses and inmates, 
156 ; Variation in rural popula¬ 
tion (table), 149, 

Rural transport 


PAGES 

s 

Safdar Ali .. .. .. 113 

Sadashivgad .. .. 74 

Sadashivrav Bhau .. 117,121,124 

Safdar Jang, the ATatcoA of Oudh.. 115 

Sagunabai, death of .. .. 118 

Sahyadris .. .. ,. 2 

Saknaram Bapu .. .. . . 117 

Sakharkheda, battle of .. .. 101 

Sakvarbai . . . , . . . . 1 19, 120 

Salabet Jang, the Nizam .. 118, 122, 125 

Sales Tax Department— .. 545—47 

organisation of, 546-47 ; revenue 
derived from, 547 ; taxstruc- 
ture, 544-46 

Salher . . .. .. 73 

Salsette.109,110 

Salubai Chavhan .. .. . , 138 

Samhhaji— .. 73, 74, 80—82, 679, 680 
captuied by the Moghal General, Shtkh 82 
Nizam Muqarrab Khan .. 

Sambhaji Angre .. .. ,. 112 

Sambhaji Kavji ... . . 70 

Sambhaji, Raja of Kolhapur, son 87, 88 , 90, 
ofRajasbai 97,102,103,105,118 

Samsher Bahadur, illegitimate sen 113 

of Bajirav by a Mohammedan 
mother 

Samudreshvar Mohatmya .. 718 

Sanganteshvar .. .. .. 61,82 

Sangli— .. 52,140,141,723-37 

Municipality, 115-2b\ 

Objects — 

atnrai garden, 734; Balaji 
mandir, 735 ;. Chhatrapali 
Shivaji statue, 731 ; colleges, 

725 ; Dvarakanath > martdir, 

733-34; Ganapati temple, 

728; Gomata mandir or 
panjarpol sanstha, 730 ; 
Ganeshdurg fort, 726-27 ; 

Hanuman mandir, 735 ; 

Jamma masjid ; 734 ; Kodan<- 
dadhari Ram mandir, 732 ■; 

Krishnabai temple, 736 ; 

Lakshmi Narayan temple, 

733 ; Mecca masjid, 734 ; 

Nava Murlidhar mandir, 732 ; 
Parshvanath Digambar Jain 
mandir, 732-33 ; Parshvanath 
Shvetambar Jain mandir, 731 1 , 

732; Pratapsinh udyan, 731- 
32 ; Rama tekadi mandir, 734- 
35 ; recreation centres, 725 ; 
temples on the Krishna bank, 

736-37 ; Tilak mandir or Gita 
mandir, 730-31 ; Vishnu 
mandir, 733 ; Willingdon 
college museum, 727. 


Sangli Education Society 661 

Sangli Industiial Development Fund ■ 352 

Sangli Industrial Estate co-opera- 340, 352 

tive society 

Sangli Nagar Vachanulaya 663 

Sangli State, merger of with Indian 143 

Union 

Sangola fort .(21,122 

Sangli market .. .. 421—24 

Sankalia, Dr. H. D. .. 35 


472-73 
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PAGES 


S—cont. 

Santaji Bhoale .. 91,92 

Santaji Dubai ., ., {| ( 

Santaji Ghorpade .. ,. 83 

Santoshgad ,. .. ., 3, 746 

Sarasvatikanthabharana by Bhoja 47 

Sar Buland Khan .. 104, 106, 108 

Sarjerav Ghatge .. .. .. 7 | 

Sarvasena, the founder of the 44, 46 

Vataagulma branch of the 
Vakatakas, the author of 

Harivijaya 

Sarvodaya Shikshan Mandal, 667 

Sangli 

Sasvad . 86 , 96 

Satakarni I.. .. .. .. 39 

Satara .. 73, 83, 84, 85, 87, 104, 105, 
106, 107, 108, 109, 112, 113, 114, 118, 
119, 120, 122, 125 
Satara fort .. 65, 84, 65, 105, 122, 

123 
49 
41 
39 

138, 689 
61 
89 
56 
159 
536-38 
44 


S—cont. 

Singhana, the mighty Yadava king 
of Devagiri 
Sinhagad (Kondana) 


56, 57 


Satara plates 
Satavahana rule, end, of 
Satavahana, the king 
Satvajirav Chavhan 
Sayyad AH 

Sayyad Husen AH Khan 
Seunadesha (Khandesh) 

Scheduled castes ., 

Settlement and assessment 
Seiubandha, the Prakrit Kavya by 
Pravarasena 11 

Shabdarnavachandrika, a work 
of Jainendra Vyakarana, by 
Somadeva 
Shahu 

Shahabuddin 
Shahjahan . . 

Shahajj Bhosale 
Shaista Khan 
Shaka kshatrapas 
Shaktishri Satakarni 
Shambuappa Koshti, math of at 
Islampur 

Shambuka, the thudra ascetic 
Shambu Upadhye, the Nyaya 
Shastri or expounder of Hindu 
law 

Shamsuddjn 
Shams-ud-din Daud 1! 
Shams-ud-din Muhammad Shah 
Ill 

Shankaradeva, son of Ramchandra 
Shankaraji Malhar 
Shankaraji Narayan Sachiv 
Shankarrav Shirke, Raja of Khelna 
or Vishalgad 
Sharja Khan 
Shedbal 

Shekh Nizam Muqarrab Khan .. 
Sherwani Dr. 

Shetkari Sahkari Sakhar Kar- 
khana Ltd., Sangli 
Shidoji Ghorpade 
Shihab-ud-din Ahmad I 
Siddi Johar 
Siddi Rihan 
Siddi Rehman ,. 

Sikandsr Adjl Shah 


56 


82, 85—120 
81 
68 

68, 69, 71 
72 
40 
39 
747 

37 

80 


715 

60 

61 

48, 58 
90,96 
83 
61 

83 

133, 135 
82 
63 
347 

88 

61 

710 

68 

108 

73 


69, 73, 84, 85, 
120 
65 

662, 663 


Shikandar Khan 

Shikshan Prasarak Sanstha, 

Khanapur 

Shikshan Sahayak Mandal, Vita 668 

Shilaharas .. ,. .... 55 

Shirauka, the first king of the 39 

Andhra (Satavahana) dynasty, 
mentioned in the Puranas 
Shirala— .. .. 91,140,737—40 

Ambabai temple, 738-39; 
Gorakhanath shrine, 7'i7-3S ; 

Hanuman mandir, 739 ; Naga- 
panchmi festival, 738. 

Shirol . .. J27 

Shisuka .. .. ,. 42 

Shivaji, the great, the founder of 69-80, 753 
Maratha Empire 
crowned as Chhatrapati, 74; 
death of (in 16*0), 74 ; 
institutions by, 75—80. 

Shivaji, the son of Rajaram ., 84, 87 

Shivneri fort .. .. ,. 90 

Shivathar valley .. . . .. 7 1 

Sholapur, battle of .. .. 64^ 85 

Shribhavana (modern Sarbhon) in 52 

Gujarat 

Shrimant Balasaheb Jubilee 663 

Library, Miraj 
Shringaraprakasha by Bhoja 
Shrinivasrav Pratinidhi 
Shripatrav Pratinidhi 


47 

91 

96. 97, 99, 100, 
104, 105, 113 . 118 
128, 131 


86 
139 
407—10 
31—33 


37 


Shrirangapattam .. 

Shrivardhan (in Janjira) 

Shrivastav, Mr. V. S. 

Small-savings 
Snakes 

non-poisonous, 31-32; poiso¬ 
nous, 32-33. 

Soddhala, the author of 
Udayajundarihatha 
Sir William Wanless Tuberculosis 666 

Sanetorium, Miraj 

Soils .. .194—204 

analysis of (tables), 201 - 02 ; 
kinds of, 203-04 ; soil profiles 
of deep (table), 199; of 
medium deep (table), 197-98; 
of saline-alkaline (table), 200 ; 
of shallow (table), 195-96, 

Social Welfare .. 561—565, 644—651 

backward classes, 645 ; balwadi, 

649; Bombay Children Act 
(LXXI of 1948), 561, 562, 

564 : centrally sponsored pro¬ 
gramme, 651 ; Director of 
Social Welfare, 644; economic 
uplift of backward classes, 

649-50 ; hostels, 648-49 ; legi¬ 
slation, 561-62; measures of 
uplift, 645-46; nomadic and 
aemi—nomadic tribes, 650; 
organisation of Social Welfare 
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S— cont. 

Social Walfare— cont. 

Department, 563; 644-45 ; 
other backward classes, 650 ; 
probation officers, 564 ; pro¬ 
gress of schemes, 647-48; 
Remand home, 562, 565; 
removal of untouchability, 
650; tanskar kendras, 649 ; 
Social Welfare Officer, 647; 
vimukta jatis, 649. 

Societies Registration Act (XXI of 
1860) 

Somadeva, the author of Shab- 
darnavachandrika, a work of 
Jainendra Vyakarana 
Somanathpant, the Dabir or 
minister for foreign affairs 
Someshvara (Shilahara dynasty) 
Sopara (Surparaka), Ashoka’a 
rock edicts at 
Soyarabai .. 

Spiller, Captain ., 

Stamps Department—■ 
Superintendent of Stamps, 547. 
Standard of living.. 
higher income group (rural), 

501- 02 ; higher income group 
(urban), 498-99; lower income 
group (rural), 503-04; lower 
income ^roup (urban), 500-01; 
middle income group (rural), 

502- 03 ; middle income group 
(urban), 499-500. 

State Bank of India 
State Finance Corporation 
State Highways 

Guhagar-Chiplun Karad-Jath- 
Bijapur-road, 451-52; Karad- 
Tasgaon road, 448-49 ; Pan- 
dharpur-Miraj road, 451 ; 
Peth-Sangli road, 449; 
Ratnagiri-Kolhapur-Miraji- 
Bijapur road, 450-51 ; Sangli- 
Ankali road, 450; Sangli- 
Miraj road, 449-50; Sangli- 
Tasgaon-Vita-Mayani-Pingli 
road, 452-—54. 


S— cont. 

Svami Vivekatiand Ashram. 
Shirala 

Swamiraja (prohaL'y Rashtrakuta) 


80, 81 

ni 

547-48 

498—504 


396-97 

507 

448—54 


Tagai, grant of. 

Tagara (modern Ter) 

Tahmas, the prince 
Taila II, the founder of the Later 
Chalukya dynasty 
Taila III, the last Chalukya king.. 
Tailapa 
Tailoring .. 

Tai-ud-din Firoz Shah .. 

Talcari 

Takkolam, battle of 
Tala fort 

Talathi (assistant gram sevaks) .. 
Talegaon .. 

Talikota, battle of 
Taluka magistrate 
Tarabai ..85,105,118,120,124, 

Tarabai’s regency 
Tarhala board of coins 
Tarala 

Taraskhind ghat .. 

Tasgaon 

Ganapati temple, 742-43; his¬ 
tory, 743 ; market, 426-27, 428; 
municipality, 741-42; Patwar- 
dhan mansion, 742. 

Tathvad fort 
Teaching profession 
Technical and Industrial Institutes 
Telephones— 

Islampur Exchange, 479 ^Miraj 
Exchange, 479; Sangli Ex¬ 
change, 479. 

Tenancy— 

Bombay Tenancy and Agricul¬ 
tural Lands Act, 1948, 320; 
Bombay Land Revenue Code, 
1879, 320; Bombay Tenancy 
Act of 1939, 320; classifica¬ 
tion of tenants (table), 322 ; 
Khoti Settlement Act, 1880, 


527 
55, 443 

65 

53 

54, 56 
53 

485-86 

60 

739-40 

53 

108 

532-33 

123 

65 

528 
125, 745. 

746 

84-85 

41 

93 

4 

105, 127 
129, 131, 
133, 135, 
140, 740- 
43 
73i 93 
494-95 
627 
479 


320-22 


State Road Transport Corporation 466, 586- 
depots and garages, 46/ ; Divi- 88 

sional Controller, 587 ; orga¬ 
nisation of 586-8B; statistics 
of bus routes (table), 

469—72 ; traffic statistics 
(table), 468. 


State Transport Authority 

548-49 

Steam Boilers and Smoke Nuisances 
Department 

640 

Strachey Mr. E. 

13' 

Studies in Indology by Dr. V. V. 

44, 4 

Mirashi 

51, 52 

Sthanak 

443 

Sub-Registrars 

543, 545 

Sultan Muhammad II 

709 

Sultanji Nimbalkar 

97 

Supa .. .. .. 

97 


320 ; Mamlatdar’s Court Act, 

1906, 320 ; Tenancy Act, ad¬ 
ministration of (table), 321, 

Tenures— 

Bombay Inferior Watans Aboli- 316-19 
tion Act, 1958, 319 ; Bombay 
Personal Inams Abolition Act 
(XLIIof 1953), 318; Bombay 
Paragana and Kulkarni 
Watans Abolition Act, 1950, 

319; Bombay Service Inams 
Abolition Act, 1953, 319; 

Bombay Tenancy Act, 1939, 

317 ; Inam Commission, 318 ; 

Inams of Political Nature Re¬ 
sumption Rules, 1952,318; 

Land Revenue Code, 1939, 

316; Land Revenue Code, 

1901, 317; Maharashtra 
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428—31. 
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1958. 608, 609, 610, 612, 613 ; 
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440-41 
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429—31 
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